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ARGUMENT. 

A  republican  government  cannot  long  continue  united.  Di- 
vifions  in  Commonwealths  generally  do  harm,  but  fome- 
times  good.  In  what  cafes  they  do  good  or  harm.  Ex- 
amples of  ^  both.  Ccfimo  de9  Medici's  friends  grow  jea-  C&krnO 
bus  of  him,  and  endeavour  to  lower  his  power.  It 
turns  to  their  own  prejudice.  The  ambition  and  pride 
of  Lucca  Pitti.  Cofimo  dies.  His  charatler.  Gia- 
copo  Piccinino  treacheroujly  put  to  death  by  the  King 
cf  Naples.  An  intended  expedition  agaiaft  the  Tvrks 
tomes  fp  nothing.  Pius  II.  d.es.  Paul  I L  fucceeds  him. 
The  death  of  Francifco  Sforza,  Duke  of  Milan,  who 
U  jucceeied  hy  his  "fan  Galeazzo.  The  Citizens  dif- 
gufted  at  Pietro  del  Medici  They  covfpire  againjt  him. 
Thebafemfsof  Diotifahi  Nercni.  His  confederates. 
Pubhc  fpeBaclcs  exhibited  to  quiet  the  people.  Pietro 
de'  Medici  is  beforehand  with  them9  takes  arms,  fup- 
preffes  his  enemies,  and  fends  many  of  them  into  ba- 
nijhment.  His  jpeech  to  the  heads  of  the  factions.  He 
reforms  the  State.  Luca  Pitti  falls  into  difgrace  and 
adverfity.  A  letter  from  Agnolo  Acciaiuoli  in  "  banijb- 
menl,  to  Pietro  de9  Medici.  Pietro9 s  anfwer.  The 
Venetians  at  the  infiigation  of  the  Exiles,  invade  the 
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Florentines ;    but  without  fuccefs.     A  peace  concluded 
betwixt  them,     Pitted*  s  friends  and  affociatcs  in  the 
Government  9  opprefs  the  Citizens.     He  entertains  the 
City  with  two  public  fpe  clacks.     'The  death  of  Pope 
Paul  il.     Six i us  IV.  is  elecled  in  his  room.     His  Cha- 
racter.    Pietro   de^  Medici's  exhortations  and  threats 
to  his  affociates  in  the  Government.     He  dies.     Tcmafo 
Soderini  in  great  favour  with  the  Florentines,  but  mo- 
deft  iy  declines  the  government  of  the  City.     It  is  volun- 
tarily conferred  upon  Lorenzo  and  Giuliano  de  Medici^ 
the  fons  of  Pietro.     A  corfpiracy  of  the  JSardi,  who 
raife  an  infurreclicn  at  Pralo.     Btmardo,  the  chief  of 
them,  is  defeat ed9  taken9  and  put  to  death.     The  Ci- 
tizens of  Florence  fall  into  luxury,  and  other  corrup- 
tions %  made  tvorfe,  by  the  arrival  of  the  Duke  of  Mi- 
lan and  his  court  there.     The  Church  di  Santo  Spirits 
is  burnt  down.     The  fire  occafioned  by  a  fpeffacle  ex- 
hibited in  it.     Tumults  in  Volt  err  a  \  and  the  caufe  of 
them.     That  town  is  taken  and  facked  by  the  Floren- 
tines.    The  Pope  chaftifes  fome  of  his  rebellious  fub- 
jecls.     The  death  and  character  of  Cardinal  di  St.  Six- 
tus,    the  Pope's  baftard  fon  and  minifier.     Italy  di- 
vided into  two  great  confederacies.     Carlo ,   the  fon  of 
Braccio  da  Mont  one,  invades  the  Sienefe  \  but  is  checked 
in  his  career  by  the  Florentines.     A  con/piracy  againft 
the  Duke  of  Milan,  who  is  afjaffinated.     An  account 
of  the  confpiratcrs,  and  their  motives  for  engaging  it. 
They  are  apprehended  and  put  to  death. 

IN  the  courfe  of  the  foregoing  book,  it  may  feem 
ftrange,  perhaps,  to  fome,  that  an  author,  who 
profeffes  to  write  a  hiftory  of  Florence  only, 
mould  have  been  fo  diffufe  in  relating  what  hap^ 
pened  in  Lombardy,  and  the  Kingdom  of  Na- 
ples. I  found  it  ncceffary,  however,  and  there- 
fore mail  purfue  the  fame  method  in  the  fequel  of 
this  work  \  for  though  I  did  not  promife,  nor  intend, 
indeed,  to  give  a  particular  account  of  the  affairs  of 
Italy  in  general,  yet,  I  think,  I  ought  not  to  omit 
taking  proper  notice  of  fuch  remarkable  tranfactions, 
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and  important  events,  as  will  make  this  Hiitory 
more  intelligible  and  entertaining :  efpecially,  fince 
many  of  the  wars  in  which  the  Florentines  found 
themfelves  obliged  to  engage,  were  occafioned  by 
the  proceedings  of  other  Italian  States  and  Princes. 
The  war  betwixt  John  of  Anjou  (for  inftance)  and 
King  Ferdinand,  gave  rife  to  that  bitter  and  impla- 
cable enmity  which  afterwards  broke  out  betwixt  Fer- 
dinand and  the  Florentines,  and  particularly  betwixt 
that  Prince  and  the  Houfe  of  Medici.  For  as  the 
King  had  complained  to  no  purpofe,  that,  inftead  of 
giving  him  any  affiftance  in  that  war,  they  had  fa- 
voured his  enemies,  he  refented  it  in  a  manner  that 
occafioned  infinite  mifchiefs  and  difturbances,  as  fhall 
hereafter  be  (hewn. 

And  fince  I  have  brought  down  my  account  of  fo-  .  /•„ 
reign  affairs  to  the  year  1463,  it  is  neceffary  to  look/r  &/ 
backwards  feveral  years,  in  order  to  give  a  clear  nar- 
rative of  fuch  broils  and  diflenfions  as  happened  at 
home,  in  the  mean  time.  But  I  muft  premife,  by 
way  of  introdu&ion  to  this  book  (according  to  my 
cuftom)  that  thofe  are  much  miftaken  who  think  any  ( 
Republican  Government  can  continue  long  united. 
Differences  and  Di  virions  for  the  moft  part  are  preju- 
dicial to  Republics ;  and  yet  it  is  certain,  there  are 
fome  that  are  of  fervice  to  them.  Thofe  indeed  are 
hurtful  that  are  attended  with  parties  and  factions  : 
but  when  that  is  not  the  cafe,  they  tend  to  the  bene- 
fit of  the  Commonwealth.  As  it  is  impoffible,  there- 
fore, for  any  Legiflator  or  Founder  of  a  Republic  en- 
tirely to  prevent  feuds  and  animofities  in  it,  it  ought 
to  be  his  chief  care  to  provide  againft  their  growing 
up  into  factions.  It  muft  be  confidered  then,  that 
there  are  two  roads  to  popularity  in  fuch-  States,  the 
one  through  public  ftations,  the  other  through  private 
life.  In  the  former,  it  is  acquired  by  gaining  fome 
fignal  victory,  by  the  prudent  and  careful  difcharge 
of  an  embarly,  or  by  giving  wife  and  fuccefsful  ad- 
vice in  Council  :  in  the  latter,  by  beneficence  to  one's 
fellow-citizens,  by  ikreening  them  from  the  Magi- 
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Urates,  by  iupplying  them  with  money,  by  promot- 
ing them  to  honours  and  employments,  even  when 
they  do  not  deferve  them,  by  entertaining  the  people 
with  plays  and  public  fpectacles,  and  by  diftributing 
largeffes  amongft  them.  This  manner  of  proceeding 
procures  followers  and  partifans :  and  as  popularity 
thus  obtained  is  dangerous  to  the  State,  becaufe  it  is 
commonly  applied  to  ferve  private  and  felf-interefted 
views ;  fo  the  reputation  that  is  acquired  the  other 
way  is  of  credit  and  advantage  to  it  (when  not  made 
a  tool  to  party  and  faction)  becaufe  it  conduces  to  the 
good  of  the  whole.  And  though  emulation  and  envy 
will  always  fpring  up  even  amongft  Citizens  of  the 
latter  fort,  yet,  as  they  have  no  partifans  that  follow 
them  for  their  own  private  ends,  they  cannot  hurt 
the  Commonwealth  •,  on  the  contrary,  they  muft  of 
necefiity  be  of  fervice  to  it :  for  this  very  emulation 
will  naturally  excite  their  utmoft  endeavours  to  ex- 
cel each  other  in  their  merits  towards  their  Country, 
and  make  them  keep  fo  ftrict  a  watch  over  one  an- 
other's actions,  that  none  of  them  will  have  it  in  their 
power  to  tranfgrefs  the  bounds  of  good  Citizens.  But 
the  divifions  that  happened  in  Florence,  conftantly 
ended  in  factions,  and  therefore  were  always  pernicious 
to  the  Republic  ;  nor  did  any  one  of  thofe  factions 
continue  united  any  longer  than  it  had  fubdued  the 
adverfe  party ;  for  when  once  that  was  done,  and 
confequently  all  fear  and  reftraint  were  at  end,  it  im- 
mediately fubdivided  and  fplit  itfelf  into  others, 
/ [pfZ/rf^V  Cofimo  de'  Medici's  party  got  the  upper  hand  in  the 
/  *Z  year  I4H4  »  but  (as  there  were  (till  many  very  power- 
ful men  left  on  the  fide  that  was  deprerTed)  they  yet 
flood  in  fome  awe  of  them,  and  therefore  thought 
proper  not  only  to  continue  united,  but  to  behave 
themfeives  with  moderation;  nor  were  they  guilty  of 
any  mifconduct,  or  oppreffive  act,  of  confequence 
enough  to  draw  upon  them  the  hatred  of  the  people. 
So  that  whenever  they  had  occafion  for  the  fuffrages 
of  their  Fellow-citizens  to  renew  their  authority,  they 
always  found  them  ready  to  re-eftabli(h  the  chiefs  of 
7  their 
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their  party*  in  any  office  they  defired  ;  accordingly,  ^ 

from  1434,  to  1455,  a  period  of   twenty-one  years,   /^f'5« 
they  were  fix  times  appointed  by  the  general  council 
to  rill  the  Balia. 

There  were  in  thefe  times  two  very  powerful  Citi- 
zens in  Florence,  as  we  have  already  obferved  more    ,       ♦ 
than  once,  Cofimo  de*  Medici  and  Neri  Capponi :  the  (.MAW* 
latter  of  whom   had  acquired   his  reputation  in    the 
public  way  ;  fo  that  he   had  many  friends,  but  few 
followers,  and  partifans.     Cofimo,  on  the  other  hand, 
having  gained  his  authority  both   by  his  public  and 
private  behaviour,  had   not  only   many  friends,  but 
partifans  and  dependants   alfo  :  and  thefe  two  conti- 
nuing ftrictly  united,  never  found  any  difficulty  in  ob- 
taining  whatfoever  they  afked   from  the  people,  as 
their  power  was  founded  upon  the  favour  of  the  pub- 
lic.    But   Neri  dying  in  the  year  1455,  and  the  ad- 
verfe  faction  being  utterly  fupprefifed,  this  adminifira- 
tion  met  with  much  oppofnion  before  they  recovered 
their  former  authority  ;    and  chiefly   from   Cofimo's 
friends,  who  being  now  grown  very  powerful  in  the 
State  themfelves,  and   freed   from   all  further  appre- 
henfions  of  their   enemies,  were   likewife  defirous  to 
lower  his  popularity.     This  jealoufy   gave  beginning 
to  the  troubles  that  broke  out  in  the  year  1446  -,  for 
thofe  that  were  then  the  leading   men  adviled  their 
Fellow-citizens,  when  they  were  afTembled  in  the  ge- 
neral Council,  to  take  the  State  of  the  Commonwealth 
into  confideration,  not  to  create  any  more  Balia's,  but 
to  refume  the  lmborfations,  and  to  chufe  their  Magi- 
ftrates  by  lot  out  of  the  purfes  that  had   been   for- 
merly filled.     To  cure  them  of  this  phrenfy,  Cofimo 
had  no  other  remedy,  but  either  to  feize  forcibly  upon 
the  government  by  the  affiftance  of  fuch  partifans   as 
itill  adhered  to  him,  and  to  crufh  all  oppofition  at 
once  ;  or  to  let  things  take  their  courfe,  and  wait  till 
time  mould  convince   his  friends,  that  they  were  la- 
bouring only  to  deftroy  their  own  power  and  reputa- 
tion, and  not  his.     He  chofe   the  latter  expedient ; 
for  he  knew  he  mould  run   no  rifque  in  that,  as  the 
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purfes  were  filled  with  the  names  of  fuch  as  were  well 
affected  to  him,  and  that  he  might  confequently  take 
the  adminiftration  into  his  hands   again  whenever  he 
pleafed.     He  fuffered  them  therefore  to  proceed  to  an 
Imborfation ;     but   when    the   new    Magiftracy  was 
drawn,  and  every  one  thought  they  had  now  fully  re- 
covered their  former  liberties,  the  Magiftrates  began 
to  act  in  their  refpective  departments,  not  according 
to  the  dictates  and  directions  of  thofe  leaders,   but  as 
they  thought  fit  themfelves :    fo  that  fometimes  the 
friend  of  one  great  man,  fometimes  the  creature  of 
another,  met  with  an  unexpected  rebuff;  and  thofe 
who  before  ufed  to  fee  their  houfes  filled  with  pre- 
fents  and  foilicitors,  now  had  neither  fubftance  fuf- 
ficient  to  live  upon,  nor  even  common  fervants  to  at- 
tend them.     They  likewife  had  the  mortification  to 
fee  themfelves  reduced  to  a  level   with  fuch  as  they 
had  ufed  to  look  down  upon  with  the  higheft  con- 
tempt and  diiclain  -,  and  thofe  who  before  were  their 
equals,  now  fuddenly  advanced  far  above  them.  They 
had  neither  honour  nor  refpect  fhewn  them   by  any- 
one :  on  the  contrary,  they  were  infulted  and  abufed 
wherever  they  went ;  and   every  body  made  fo  free 
with  their   private  characters,    and  public  conduct, 
that  they  foon   began  to  be  aware  that  it  was  not 
Cofimo,  but  themfelves  that  had  loft  their  authority. 
Cofimo,  in  the  mean  time,   took  little  or  no  notice 
of  thefe  things  •,  but  when  any  thing  was  deliberated 
upon    that  he  thought   would  be  agreeable  to  the 
people,  he  was  the  firft  that  promoted  the  execution 
of  it.     But  what  (truck   the  greater!:  terror  into  thefe 
Grandees,    and  gave  Cofimo   a  fair  opportunity  of 
making  them  repent  of  their  part  behaviour,  was  the 
renewal  of  the  Catafto  that  took  place  in  the  year 
1427  ;  by  which   the  taxes   were  regulated  and  pro- 
portioned by  Law,  and   not  levied  according  to  the 
caprice  or  pleafure   of  particular   men.     This    law 
therefore  being  revived,  and  officers  appointed  to  fee 
it  executed,  the  Grandees   having  had   a  confutation 
together,  went  to  wait  upon  Cofimo,  and  entreated 
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him  to  ufe  his  endeavours  to  deliver  both  them  and 
himfelf  out  of  the  hands  of  the  Plebeians,  and  to 
new  model  the  government  in  fuch  a  manner  that 
they  might  retrieve  the  reputation,  which  formerly 
had  made  him  fo  powerful  and  them  fo  much  re- 
fpected.  To  which  Cofimo  made  anfwer,  ct  that  he 
would  do  what  lay  in  his  power  for  that  purpofe  with 
all  his  heart,  provided  it  could  be  brought  about 
legally  and  quietly,  and  with  the  good  will  and  ap- 
probation of  the  people  •,  but  that  he  never  would 
confent  to  violent  meafures  or  ufing  force  of  any 
kind."  They  then  endeavoured  to  get  a  law  palled 
in  the  Councils  for  a  new  Balia  •,  but  finding  it  would 
hot  go  down,  they  returned  to  Cofimo,  and  befought 
him  in  the  humbled  manner  that  he  would  make  ufe 
of  his  intereft  to  get  it  palled  :  but  with  this,  Cofimo 
peremptorily  refufed  to  comply  ;  being  determined  to 
make  them  fully  fenfible  of  their  error.  Upon  which 
Donato  Cocchi,  who  was  the  Gonfalonier  of  Juftice, 
refolved  to  fet  up  a  Balia  without  his  concurrence  i  -  , 
but  Cofimo  raifed  fuch  a  fpirit  amongft  the  reft  of  the  C*^**"** 
Magi  Urates,  that  they  not  only  oppofed  him  with 
the  utmoft  vehemence,  but  laughed  at  him  and  treated 
with  fo  much  fcorn  and  derifion,  that  it  drove  him 
(lark  mad,  and  he  was  carried  back  to  his  own  houfe 
raging  and  frantic.  However,  as  Cofimo  did  not 
think  it  prudent  to  let  the  dream  run  fo  long  in  one 
channel  that  it  would  at  laft  be  out  of  his  power  to 
alter  its  courfe,  Luca  Pitti,  a  bold  and  refolute  man, 
being  now  made  Gonfalonier  of  juftice,  he  refolved 
to  leave  the  management  of  that  matter  to  him  ;  fo 
that  if  any  mifcarriage  mould  happen,  or  any  odium 
be  incurred,  it  might  be  thrown  upon  the  Gonfalonier 
and  not  upon  him.  Luca  therefore  having  entered 
upon  his  office,  was  very  importunate  with  the  peo- 
ple to  appoint  a  Balia-,  but  perceiving  it  was  to  no 
purpofe,  he  not  only  treated  thofe  that  were  members 
of  the  Councils  with  great  infolence,  and  called  them 
opprobrious  names,  but  threatened  them,  and  foon 
after  put  his  threats  in  execution.     For  having  filled 
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the  Palace  with  armed  men  on  the  Eve  of  St,  Lo- 
renzo in  the  month  of  Auguft,  1453,  he  called  the 
people  together  into  the  Piazza,  and  there  compelled 
them  by  force  of  arms  to  do  that  which  they  would 
not  fo  much  as  hear  of  before. 

After  they  had  thus  refumed  the  Government,  they 
created  a  Balia  •,  and  the  new  Magiftrates  (at  the  in- 
fligation  of  a  few  particular  perfons,  who  advifed 
them  to  fupport  an  authority  with  terror  which  they 
had  ufurped  by  force)  began  their  ad minift ration  with 
fending  Girolamo  Machiavelli  and  fame  others  into 
exile,  and  depriving  many  more  of  their  honours  and 
employments.  But  Girolamo  not  obferving  the 
bounds  that  were  prcfcribed  to  him  in  his  banifh- 
rnent,  was  afterwards  declared  a  Rebel  ;  and  travel- 
ing about  Italy  to  excite  other  States  to  make  war 
upon  his  own  Country,  he  was  betrayed  and  appre- 
hended at  Luniguna  by  one  of  the  Governors  of  that 
place,  who  fent  him  to  Florence,  where  he  was  put  to 
death  in  prifon. 

This  Administration  lafled  about  eight  years,  and 
was  indeed  a  very  tyrannical  and  infupportable  one  ; 
for  Cofimo  being  now  grown  fo  old  and  infirm  that 
he  could  not  attend  to  public  affairs  with  his  ufual 
afliduity,  the  Government  fell  into  the  hands  of  a  few 
infolent  and  rapacious  men,  who  knighted  LucaPitti 
for  the  good  fervices  he  had  done  the  State  ,  and  he* 
not  to  fhew  himlelf  ungrateful  for  the  favour  he  had 
received,  ordained,  that  the  Priori  of  the  Arts,  mould 
now  be  ftiled,  the  Priori  or  Defenders  of  the  public 
Liberties ;  that  fo  they  might  at  leatt  enjoy  the  Title, 
of  what,  in  fact,  they  had  loft.  He  likewife  ordain- 
ed, that  the  Gonfalonier*  who  before  ufed  to  fit  on 
the  right  hand  of  the  Rettori,  mould  now  fit  in  the 
mid  ft  of  them.  And  to  give  glory  to  God  for  their 
fuccefs  in  this  revolution  and  the  re-eftablifhment  of 
their  power,  they  appointed  a  folemn  Proceffion  to 
be  made,  and  thankfgivings  to  be  publicly  offered 
up  in  all  their  Churches,  Pitti  had  alfo  very  rich 
prefents,  not  only  from  Cofimo  and  the  Signiory  but 

from 
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from  all  the  principal  Citizens,  who  vied  with  each 
oiher   in    their  generofity  to   him ;    fo    that    it    was 
thought  he  had  above   twenty  thoufand  Ducats  given 
him  at  that  time  :  after  which,  he   became  fo  popu- 
lar, that  the  City  was  no  longer  governed  by  Cofimo 
de' Medici,    but  by  Luca  Pitti.     This  infpired   him 
with   the  vanity  to  build   two   magnificent  or  rather 
Royal  Palaces,  one  in  Florence,  and  the  other  at  Ru- 
ciano,  about  a  mile  out  of  the  City  :  that  in  the  City 
indeed  was  fuch  a  grand  one  as  no  private  Citizen 
had  ever  dared  to  erect  before*.     To  finifli  thefe  he 
had  recourfe  to  very  extraordinary  means ;  for  he  not 
only  extorted   more  and  greater   prefents  from  the 
chief  Citizens,  whom  he  obliged  to  furnifh  him  with 
all  necefTary   materials,    but  made  the  Commonalty 
fupply  him    with    workmen    and  artificers  :    befides 
which,  all  thofe  that  were  banifhed  had  leave  given 
them  to  return  home,  and  fuch  as  had  been  guilty  of 
theft,  or  murder,  or  any  other  crime  that  made  them 
afraid  of  Juftice,  found  a  fandtuary  in   thefe  houfes, 
provided  they  could   in  any  wife   be  ufeful  to  him 
there.     The  other  Governors,    though  indeed  they 
did  not  build   Palaces  like   him,  were  not  lefs  op- 
prefiive  and  rapacious  :  fo  that  notwithstanding  the 
Florentines  had  no  wars  abroad  to  diftrefs  them,  they 
were  fufficiently  harrafTed  at  home  by  their  own  Ci- 
tizens. 

During  this  period,  the  wars  above  related  hap- 
pened in  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  and  thofe  alfo  that 
Pius  II.  made  upon  the  Malateili,  Lords  of  Rimini 
and  Cefena,  with  a  view  to  frrip  them  of  their  do- 
minions -,  in  which,  and  his  defigns  againft  the  Turk, 
that  Pontiff  was  almoft  wholly  engaged  as  long  as  he 
lived.     The  City  of  Florence  likewife  relapied  into 

*  The  refidence  at  prefent  of  the  Grand  Dukes  when  they  come  to 
Florence.  It  has  never  been  thoroughly  finimed  fince  that  time- 
Here  is  a  gallery,  in  which  it  is  faid,  there  is  one  of  the  h*neft  col- 
lections of  curiofities  in  the  world.  Amongft  the  reft,  there  is  a 
loadftone,  that  weighs  5000  pounds,  and  a  diamond  of  138  carat* 
and  a  half,  which  is  near  an  inch  in  breadth,  and  two  in  length. 

faciion. 
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fa&ion.  The  divifions,  indeed,  which  arofe  in  Co- 
limo's  party  upon  the  forefaid  occafion  in  1455,  were 
happily  compofed  for  fome  time  by  his  moderation 
and  prudence;  but,  in  the  beginning  of  the  year 
1464,  he  fell  fick,  and  Toon  after  died.  An  event 
much  lamented  both  by  his  friends  and  enemies  ;  for 
thofe  that  did  not  love  him  for  reafons  of  State,  fee- 
ing their  Governors  fo  greedy  and  ravenous  whilfi: 
he  was  alive,  and  that  they  were  only  reftrained  by 
the  reverence  they  bore  to  his  perfon,  from  proceed- 
ing to  open  violence,  began  to  fear,  now  he  was  dead, 
that  they  mould  be  utterly  ruined  and  devoured. 
They  had  but  little  hopes  in  his  Ton  Pietro,  who* 
though  a  very  worthy  man,  had  fo  weakly  a  con- 
ftitution,  and  was  yet  fo  raw  and  unexperienced  in 
matters  of  government,  that  they  thought  he  would 
be  obliged  to  comply  with  the  meafures  of  the  others, 
and  there  being  no  longer  any  perfon  of  fufficienr. 
authority  left  to  check  their  career,  they  would  be- 
come every  day  more  and  more  oppreflive.  The  lofs 
of  Cofimo  therefore  was  univerfally  regretted,  and 
with  great  reafon  :  for  confidering  that  he  was  no  fol- 
dier,  he  was  the  mod  renowned  and  illuftrious  Ci- 
tizen that  Florence,  or  any  other  Republic,  had  pro- 
duced in  the  memory  of  man.  As  he  furpaffed  all 
others  of  his  time  in  riches  and  authority,  fo  he  far 
exceeded  every  one  in  prudence,  liberality,  and  mag- 
nificence ;  which  great  and  amiable  qualities  de- 
fervedly  made  him  the  head  of  his  Country.  His  ge- 
nerofity  appeared  more  confpicuoufly  after  his'death 
than  before  :  for  when  his  fon  Pietro  came  to  look 
over  his  writings,  and  enquire  into  the  particulars  of  his 
eftate,  he  found  that  there  was  hardly  a  Citizen  of  any 
degree  whatfoever,  to  whom  he  had  not  either  given 
or  lent  large  fums  of  money ;  and  that  when  he  knew 
of  any  perfon  of  ditlinclion  who  had  occafion  for  af- 
fiftance,  he  had  often  fupplied  his  wants,  even  with- 
out afking.  The  great  number  of  public  edifices 
which  he  erected,  are  iufficient  proofs  of  his  muni- 
ficence :  for  in  Florence  he  built  the  Convents  and 
2  Churches 
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Churches  of  St.  Mark  and  St.  Lorenzo,  and  the  Mo- 
naftery  of  St.  Verdiana  ♦,  the  Church  and  Abbey  of 
St.  Jerome  in  the  mountains  of  Fiefole,  and  the 
Church  of  the  Minims  *  in  Mugello.  He  likewife 
raifed  Chapels  and  fumptuous  altars  in  the  Churches 
of  Santa  Croce,  the  Servites  f ,  St.  Agnoli,  and  St. 
Miniato;  all  which  he  decorated  in  a  molt  fplendid 
manner,,  and  furnifhed  them  with  Veftments  and 
every  thing  that  was  necefiary  for  the  celebration  of 
Divine  Service. 

Befides  thefe  places  of  wormip,  he  built  feveral 
houfes  for  his  own  ufe  ;  one  in  the  City,  fuitable  to 
his  quality  ;  and  four  out  of  it,  namely,  at  Careg- 
gio,  Fiefole,  Cafaggio,  and  Trebbio  *  all  of  them 
fitter  for  Princes  than  private  men.  And  that  the 
fame  of  his  magnificence  might  not  be  confined  to 
Italy  alone,  he  alfo  founded  an  Hofpital  at  Jerufalem 
for  the  reception  and  relief  of  poor  and  infirm  Pil- 
grims who  mould  come  thither  out  of  devotion ;  in 
all  which  edifices  he  laid  out  prodigious  fums  of 
money.  And  though  he  mewed  a  truly  royal  fpirit 
in  thefe  great  works,  and  all  his  other  actions,  and  r 
was,  in  fact,  the  fovereign  of  Florence;  yet  fo  re- -/***'1'*4*f*t 
markable  were  his  prudence  and  moderation,  that  he 
never  tranfgrefTed  thofe  bounds  of  decency,  which 
ought  to  be  obferved  by  a  modeft  Republican.  In 
his  little  parties  of  pleafure,  in  his  converfation,  in 
his  alliances,  and  in  every  refpect  he  both  acted  and 
fpoke  like  any  other  private  Citizen  ;  well  knowing 
that  pomp  and  pageantry  and  oftentatious  parade  are 
not  only  of  little  real  fervice,  but  excite  that  envy 
amongft  men,  which  is  not  incident  to  fuch  actions 

*  An  Order  of  Monks,  founded  by  St.  Francis  de  Paul ;  they  were 
named  Bon  homines  at  Paris,  becaufe  Lewis  XI.  and  Charles  VIII, 
called  Francis  de  Paul  and  his  companions  fo.  They  took  the  name 
of  Minims  out  of  humility. 

f  An  Order  of  Monks  who  make  a  profeflion  of  dedicating  them- 
felves,  more  particularly  than  any  others,  to  the  Service  of  the  Virgin 
Mary.  The  celebrated  Paolo  Sarpi  (or  Father  Paul,  as  he  is  more 
commonly  called)  who  wrote  the  Hiftory  of  the  Council,  of  Trent, 
was  of  this  Order, 

as 
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as  are  done  with  an  appearance  of  modefty  and  fou* 
milky.  In  difpofing  of  his  Sons  he  did  not  endea- 
vour to  match  them  into  the  families  of  Princes* 
but  married  Giovanni  to  Cornelia  degli  Aleflandri, 
and  Pietro  to  Lucretia  de' Tornabuoni :  and  of  his 
two  grand  children,  Bianca  and  Nannina,  the  daugh- 
ters of  Pietro,  he  gave  the  farmer  to  Guglielmo  de* 
Pazzi,  and  the   latter  to  Bernardo  Rucellah 

No  man  of  his  time  was  better  acquainted  with 
the  views,  interefts,  and  flate  of  the  feveral  Princes 
and  republics  of  Italy,  or  had  a  more  perfect   know- 
ledge of    mankind    in    general.      From    whence   he 
reaped  this  advantage,  that  in  all   the  various  revo- 
lutions of  fo  fickle  and  fluctuating  a  Commonwealth, 
he  maintained  his   authority  for  the  fpace  of  thirty- 
one  years  :  for  as  he  was   naturally  very  fagacious,  he 
forefaw  dangers  afar  off,  and   therefore  either  took 
timely  care  to  prevent  them,  or  was  fo  well  prepared, 
that  when  any  troubles  did  happen,  they  could  nei- 
ther hurt    nor    difcompofe   him.     This  happily  en- 
abled him  not  only  to  quell  inteftine  difcords,  but  to 
curb  the  ambition  of  many  foreign   Princes  in  fuch  a 
manner,  that  the  States  which  were  in   confederacy 
with  him  and  his  Country,  always  either  got  the  bet- 
ter of  their  enemies,  or  at  lead  came  off  upon  equal 
terms  with  them  ;  whilft  thofe,  on  the  contrary,  that 
were  at  enmity  with   him,  for  the  moll   part,  threw 
away  their  time  and  money  to  no  purpofe,  and  fome- 
times  entirely  loft  their  dominions.     Of  which,  the 
different  fuccefs  of  the  Venetians  in  their  wars  may 
ferve  as  a  remarkable  inftance  ;  for   when  they  were 
in  friendfhip  and  alliance  with  him  and  the  Floren- 
tines, they  were  conflantiy  above  a  match  for  Duke 
Philip :  but  when  they  acted  feparately  from  them, 
they  were  always  as  certainly  worfled,  firft  by  Philip,' 
and  afterwards  by  Sforza.     Again,  when  they  joined 
King  Alphonfo  againfc  the  Florentines,  Cofimo,  by 
his  credit  and  intereft,    fo  drained  both  Naples  and 
Venice  of  their  treafure,  that  they  were  forced  to  fub- 
mic  to  fuch  terms  of  peace,  as  he  thought  fit  to  pre- 
fer ibe* 
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fcribe.  So  that  in  all  difficulties  and  troubles  both 
within  the  City  and  without  it,  the  event  always 
proved  glorious  to  him,  of  advantage  to  the  Com- 
monwealth, and  ignominious  to  their  enemies  ;  for 
in  the  civil  difcords  which  happened  in  Florence,  he 
flill  acquired  frelh  authority,  and  they  in  their  foreign 
wars,  a  greater  degree  of  power  and  reputation  :  for 
by  his  means  they  added  the  Bourg  of  San  Sepul- 
chro,  Montedoglio,  Cafentino  and  the  Vale  of  Bagno 
to  their  former  dominions ;  and  he  at  laft,  by  his 
own  virtue  and  good  fortune,  entirely  fupprefTed  all 
oppoiition  from  his  adverfaries,  and  exalted  his  friends 
to  the  higheft  honours. 

This  great  man  was  born  on  the  Feflival  of  St. 
Cofimo  and  St.  Damien,  in  the  year  1389.  The  for-Z^f 
mer  part  of  his  life  was  full  of  troubles  and  dif- 
afters  •,  witnefs  his  imprifonment,  his  exile,  the  dan- 
ger he  was  in  of  either  being  aflaffinated,  or  unjuftly 
lentenced  to  death,  and  the  rifque  he  ran  when  he 
efcaped  in  difguife  from  the  Council  of  Conftance, 
after  the  depofition  of  Pope  John  *,  whom  he  had  at- 
tended thither.  But  after  the  fortieth  year  of  his 
age,  fortune  was  fo  propitious  to  him,  that  not  only 
all  thofe  that  adhered  to  him  in  the  public  admi- 
nistration of  the  Commonwealth   were  aggrandized 

*  This  was  John  XXIII.  who  was  chofen  Pope  in  the  year  1410, 
after  the  death  of  Alexander  V.  on  condition,  that  if  Gregory  XII, 
and  Peter  de  Luna,  who  was  called  Benedict  XII.  would  quit  their 
pretentions  to  the  Pontificate  (to  which  they  had  both  been  elected) 
he  (hould  do  the  fame  for  the  quiet  of  the  Church.  Hiftorians  fay, 
that  his  difpofition  would  have  become  a  foldipr,  better  than  a  Pope, 
and  that  he  forced  his  e'ection.  He  afterwards  repented  of  his  en- 
gagement, however,  and  retired  from  the  Council  of  Conftance,  dif- 
guifed  in  a  lay  habit.  After  he  had  been  Pope  five  years,  he  was 
made  prifonerat  Fribourg,  from  whence  he  was  carried  to  Conftance, 
and  being  depofed  there,  in  the  izth  Seflion,  was  fent  prifoner  to 
Manheim,  where  he  continued  till  the  election  of  Martin  V.  at  which 
time  he  was  difcharged,  and  came  to  Florence,  to  throw  himfelf  at 
Martin's  feet-,  who  received  h-im  kindly,  made  him  Dean  of  the  Col- 
lege of  Cardinals,  and  Bifhop  of  Frefcati  j  ordaining,  that  in  con- 
fideration  of  what  he  had  been,  his  feat  in  that  afiembly  mould  be 
higher  than  any  of  the  reft :  but  he  died  not  long  after,  and  was  ho- 
noured with  a  moil  magnificent  funeral,  at  the  expence  of  his  old 
friend  Cofimo  de' Medici,  who  alfo  erected  a  fine  monument  to  his 
memory,  in  St.  John's  Church. 

and 
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and  enriched  by  it,  but  fuch  as  negotiated  his  pri- 
vate affairs  abroad  (as  he  had  Factors  in  almoft  every 
part  of  Europe)  acquired  great  wealth.  So  that 
many  families  in  Florence  raifed  immenfe  fortunes 
under  his  influence,  particularly  the  Tornabuoni, 
the  Benci,  the  Portinari,  the  SalTetti,  and  feveral 
others,  who  owed  every  thing  they  had  entirely  to  his 
advice  and  abidance.  And  though  he  was  conti- 
nually laying  out  vail  fums  in  Churches,  and  public 
buildings,  and  Charities  of  different  kinds,  he  often 
ufed  to  lament  in  private  with  his  friends,  that  he 
had  not  done  half  fo  much  for  the  glory  of  God  as 
he  ought  in  duty  and  gratitude  to  his  Divine  Pro- 
vidence, when  he  confidered  the  Blefilngs  he  had 
bellowed  upon  him.  He  was  of  the  middle  Stature, 
his  complexion  rather  fwarthy  and  inclining  to  the 
Olive,  but  of  a  refpecfcable  prefence  ;  not  very  learn- 
ed, but  naturally  eloquent,  and  exceeding  fagacious ; 
companionate  to  the  poor,  always  ready  to  do  any 
good  office  to  his  friends,  inftruclive  in  converfation, 
deliberate  in  Council,  active  in  execution,  in  his  re- 
plies and  observations  keen  and  folid,  as  appears  from 
the  following: 

Not  long  after  Rinaldo  degli  Albizi  was  banifhed, 
he  fent  Cofimo  word  w  that  the  Hen  was  hatching," 
to  which  he  returned  for  anfwer,  "  that  (he  would 
have  but  a  bad  hatching  time  of  it,  fo  far  from  her 
reft."  And  when  fome  others  of  the  Exiles  gave 
him  to  underftand  "  that  they  were  not  a  deep  ;*  he 
replied  "  that  he  could  eafily  believe  that,  for  he 
thought  he  had  fpoiled  their  fleeping."  At  the  time 
that  Pius  II.  was  exciting  the  Chriftian  Princes  to  a 
Crnfade  againft  the  Turk,  he  faid,  "  that  his  Holi- 
nefs  fureiy  could  not  be  fo  old,  as  it  was  reported  ; 
for  he  had  engaged  in  an  enterprize  that  required  the 
vigour  of  a  young  man."  When  the  Venetians  and 
King  Alphonfo  fent  AmbafTadors  to  Florence  to 
make  complaints  of  the  behaviour  of  that  Republic 
towards  them,  he  uncovered  his  head,  and  afked 
them  what  colour  his  hair  was  of,    and  when  they 

faid 
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faid  White  ;  he  replied,  "  it  would  not  be  long,  he 
hoped,  before  the  heads  of  their  Senators  were  of 
the  lame  colour."  Not  many  hours  before  his  death, 
bis  wife  afking  him  "  why  he  kept  his  eyes  (hut," 
he  told  her  "  it  was  to  accuftom  them  to  it."  After 
he  returned  from  exile,  fome  of  the  Citizens  re- 
monftrating,  "  that  the  Republic  would  be  exceed- 
ingly weakened  and  God  offended  by  the  expulfion 
of  lb  many  good  and  pious  men  as  he  was  fending 
into  baniflimcnt,  he  faid  "  it  would  be  better  for  the 
Republic  to  be  weakened  than  utterly  ruined  ;  that 
two  or  three  yards  of  fine  cloth  made  many  a  one 
look  like  a  good  man  :  and  that  States  were  not  to 
be  governed  or  maintained  only  by  counting  a  firing 
of  beads,  or  mumbling  over  a  few  Pater  nofters :? 
which  laft  expreffions  gave  many  occafion  to  calum- 
niate him  as  a  man  that  loved  himfelf  better  than  his 
Country,  and  had  more  regard  for  this  World  than 
the  next.  Many  other  of  his  fayings  not  unworthy  of 
remembrance  might  be  recited,  but  we  fhall  omic 
them  as  not  altogether  neceffary  here. 

He  was  like  wife,  a  great  patron  and  benefactor  to 
learned  men,  and  fir  ft  brought  *  Argiropolo  to  Flo- 
rence (a  Grecian  by  birth,  and  the  greateft  Scholar  of 
his  age)  to  inftrucl:  the  youth  of  Florence  in  the 
Greek  tongue,  and  other  ufeful  erudition.  He  was 
at  the  expence  of  maintaining  f  Marfilio  Ficino,  the 
reftorer  of  the  Platonic  Philoibphy,  folely  at  his  own 
charges;  and  had  fo  great  an  efteem  for  him,  that 
he  gave  him  a  houfe  and  eltate  near  his  feat  at  Careg- 
gio,  that  he  might  purfue  his  ftudies  there  with  more 
convenience,  and  entertain  him  with  his  converfation 

*  More  generally  called  Argirophilus.  Cofimo  made  him  Precep- 
tor to  his  Son  and  nephew.  He  dedicated  his  works  to  the  Medicean 
family,  viz.  his  Tranflation  of  Ariftotle's  ethics  and  phyfics  j  his 
own  book  De  Regno.  Confolatio  ad  fmperatorem  Conftantinopolita- 
num,  Monodia,  &c.  Paulus  Jovius  in  Elog.  cap.  xxvii.  Voff.  de  Hift. 
Grsec.  1.  iv.  cap.  xix. 

f  He  translated  the  works  of  Plato,  and  feveral  other  considerable 
authors,  who  wrote  in  defence  of  that  philofophy,  asPlotinus,  Iam- 
blicus,  Proclus,  &c.  His  works  were  printed  in  two  vols.  fol.  at  Bafil, 
in  the  years  1561  and  1570. 

at 
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at  leifure  hours.     So  that   his  prudence,  his  benefi- 
cence, his  great  riches,  and  good  fortune,  made  him 
not  only  beloved  and  refpected  by  his  Fellow-citizens, 
but  wonderfully  courted   and  carefTed  by  the  Princes 
of  Italy,  and  indeed  of   all   Europe ;    and   laid   the 
foundation  of  that  grandeur  which  enabled  his  pofte- 
rity  to  follow  his  noble   example,  to  accumulate  (till 
greater  riches,  and  to  extend  their  influence  and  au- 
thority  to  a  much    higher  degree  both  in  their  own 
City  and  Country,  and  all  over  the  Chriftian  World  *. 
Neverthelefs,  in   the  laft   years  of   his   life,  he   met 
with  fome   piercing  afflictions  :  for  he  had   the  mif- 
fortune  to  fee  his  eldefl  fon  Giovanni  die  before  him, 
who  was  a  young  man,  of  whom   he  had  conceived 
the  greater!:  hopes  •,  and  left  Pietro  in   fo  infirm  and 
JanguiuYing  a  ftate  of  health,  that  it  was  not  poftible 
lie  mould  attend  with  fuch  a  degree  of  application  as 
was  neceffary  either  to  the  public,  or  even   his  own 
domeftic  affairs.     So  that  after  the  death  of  the  for- 
mer, he  often  ufed  to  be  carried  through  the  different 
apartments  of    his  houfe,  and  would  fometirnes  fay 
with  a  figh,  "  Alas  !  this  is  too  large  a  dwelling  for 
fo  fmall  a  family  !"  It  feemed  likewife  to  give  him 
much  concern,  that  he   had  not  made  a  more  eonfi- 
derable  addition  to  the  Florentine  dominions  ;  and  he 
could  not  help  regretting  the  confidence  he  had  put 
.^in.  Count  Sforza,  when  he  found  at  laft  he  had  been 
fo  bafely  deceived  by  him  :  for  whilft   the  latter  was 
only  Count  Sforza,  and  flood  in  need  of  his  afmtance 
and  fupport,    he  promifed  him,    that,  whenever  he 
made    himfelf    matter    of  Milan,    he  would  reduce 
Lucca  for  the  Florentines :  but  that  Prince,  on  the 
contrary,  ungratefully  forgot  his  former  obligations, 
and  altered  his  refolution  with  the  change  of  his  for- 
tune ;  for  when   he  had  thoroughly  eftablifhed  hin> 
felf  in  the  Duchy  of  Milan,  he  refolved,  if  pofLble, 
to  enjoy  that  in  peace,  which  he  had  gained  by  dint 
of  arms,  and  after  fo  many  broils  and  diffractions ; 

•  Particularly  Leo  X.  and  Clement  VII,  who  were  both  defendant's 
cf  Cofimo,  and  very  powerful  Pontifs. 

ia 
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nor  did  he  afterwards  trouble  himfelf  either  about 
Cofimo,  or  any  other  perfon  or  State  with  whom  he  had 
entered  into  alliance  or  engagements,  nor  interfere  in 
any  war,  but  what  was  merely  necelTary  for  his  own  de- 
defence,  and  the  prefervation  of  his  territories.  This 
gave  Cofimo  much  uneafinefs,  when  he  reflected  how 
much  pains  and  treaiure  he  had  unworthily  bellowed 
to  aggrandize  fo  perfidious  and  unthankful  a  man. 
He  perceived  likewife,  that  his  ag<T  and  infirmities 
would  no  longer  fuffer  him  to  attend  to  the  manage- 
ment of  the  Commonwealth,  or  his  own  particular 
affairs  with  his  former  circumfpection  and  afllduity  5 
and  he  faw  both  one  and  the  other  beginning  to  de- 
cline-, the  State  going  to  wreck  by  the  rapacity  and 
difTenfions  of  the  Citizens,  and  his  fortune  beino-  im- 
paired by  the  neglect  or  mifconducT:  of  his  agents 
and  fons.  Thefe  circumftances  embittered  the  laft 
days  of  his  life,  and  made  him  fpend  them  in  dis- 
quietude. Yet  he  died  full  of  glory,  and  with  the 
higheft  reputation.  After  his  death,  all  the  States 
and  Princes  of  Chriftendom  knt  compliments  of  con- 
dolence to  his  fon  Pietro;  and  his  corpie  was  at- 
tended with  very  great  folemnity  to  the  Church  of 
St.  Lorenzo,  by  the  whole  City,  where  he  was  in-  • 
terred  ;  and  afterwards  had  this  infcription  engraved  j,  j/  1 
on  his  tomb,  by  a  public  decree;  the  father  of  J*™i/rfr 

HIS    COUNTRY.  Lid  (p*****^* 

If  in  drawing  the  character  of  Cofimo,  I  have  ra- 
ther feemed  to  imitate  thofe  who  write  panegyrics 
upon  Princes,  than  the  general  manner  of  Hiftorians, 
it  ought  not  to  be  wondered  at ;  for  as  he  was  a  per- 
fonage  of  fuch  rare  and  excellent  qualities  as  had 
feldom  or  indeed  never  been  feen  before  in  our  City, 
I  thought  myfelf  obliged  to  do  this  juftice  to  his 
memory. 

Whilft  the  affairs  of  Florence  and  of  Italy  in  ge- 
neral were  circumftanced  in  the  manner  we  have 
-above  related,  Lewis  Xh  King  of  France  was  em- 
broiled in  a  troublefome  war  which  his  Barons  had 
raifed  againft   him,    at   the    infligation    of   Francis 

Vol.  II.  C  Puke 
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Duke  of  Brecagne  and  Charles  Duke  of  Burgun- 
dy*; which  lay  fo  heavy  upon  him  that  he  could 
give  no  further  affiftancc  to  John  Duke  of  Anjou,  rrf 
his  defigns  upon  Genoa  and  the  Kingdom  of  Naples. 
On  the  contrary,  as  he  found  he  had  not  only  oc- 
cafion  for  all  his  own  forces  but  the  fucconr  of  others, 
he  withdrew  thofe  that  were  ftill  in  poiTefFion  of  Sa- 
vona  f  and  gave  it  up  to  Sforza  Duke  of  Milan  ;  ac- 
quainting him  at  the  fame  time,  that  if  he  had  a 
mind  to  make  himfelf  mailer  of  Genoa,  he  was  ac 
liberty  to  profecute  any  defign  of  that  kind,  as  he 
had  given  it  up  himfelf.  Sforza  therefore  prefently 
undertook  the  reduction  of  that  City,  and  fucceeded 
in  it  without  much  difficulty,  by  the  favour  of  the 
Adorni  and  the  reputation  which  the  friendihip  of 
the  King  of  France  had  given  him  :  in  return  for 
which,  he  fent.hrs  Majefty  a  fupply  of  fifteen  hun- 
dred horfe  into  France,  under  the  command  of  his 
eldeft  Son  Galeazzo.  By  thefe  means  Ferdinand  of 
Arragom became  King  of  Naples,  and  Count  Sforza 
Duke  of  Milan  and  Lord  of  Genoa  ;  and  having 
contracted  family  alliances  together,  they  began  to 
take  all  proper  rneafures  to  eftablifh  themfelves  ii> 
their  governments  -,  that  fo  they  might  er>joy  them  in 
tranquillity  whilft  they  lived,  and  fecure  them  to  their 
children  when  they  died. 

For  this  purpofe   it  was  judged  necefTary  that  the 
King  mould  in  the  firft  place   make  fure  of  fuch  of. 
the  Nobility  as  had  taken   part  with  John  of  Anjoa 
againft  him  in  the  late   wars  •,  and  that  the  Duke  of 
Milan  (hould  endeavour  totally  to  fupprefs  the  Brac- 

*  The  war  for  the  public  Good,  as  it  was  called  by  thofe  that  were 
the  occafion  of  it,  though  they  had  no  other  view  in  it  than  to  gra- 
tify their  own  private  intereft  and  ambition. 

-f-  Savona,  or  Sana,  as  the  inhabitants  affeel  to  call  it,  is  about  fif- 
teen miles  we'll  from  Genoa,  and,  next  to  the  metropolis,  is  the  molt 
considerable  City  in  the  Genoefe  dominions.  It  feems  as  if  it  had 
formerly  made  a  much  more  confiderable  figure  than  it  does  at  pre- 
fent,  as  there  was  a  very  commodious  port  there,  which  the  Republic 
has  fuffered  to  be  fpoiled,  left  the  Commerce  of  Genoa  mould  be  im- 
paired by  it,  and  it  is  now  fo  choaked  up,  that  a  barge  of  any  con* 
fiderable  burden  can  hardly  come  into  it. 

cefcaa 
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cefcan  foldlery  who  were  naturally  enemies  to  hh 
name  and  family,  and  began  ac  that  time  to  grow 
into  crreat  reputation  again  under  the  conduct  of 
Giacopo  Piccinino.  For  as  Giacopo  was  one  of  the 
mod  able  and  experienced  commanders  in  Italy  and 
had  no  territory  of  his  own ;  it  behoved  all  thofe  that 
had,  to  keep  a  watchful  eye  over  him  •,  and  efpe- 
cially  the  Duke  of  Milan,  who  judging  of  others  by 
his  own  conduct,  thought  he  mould  neither  be  able 
to  maintain  himfelf  in  pofFeftion  of  the  dominions  he 
had  ufurped,  nor  to  leave  them  to  his  poflerity  at  his" 
death,  if  Piccinino  lived.  The  King  therefore  made 
life  of  every  artifice  to  reconcile  his  Nobility  to  him^ 
in  which  he  at  laft  fucceeded  :  for  they  faw  that,  if 
they  continued  in  arms  againft  their  Sovereign,  they 
muft  inevitably  be  ruined  ;  but  if  they  came  to  an 
accommodation  with  him,  or  fubmitted  to  his  mercy, 
they  might  perhaps  obtain  a  pardon  :  and  as  it  is  na- 
tural for  all  men  rather  to  truft  to  porTibilities  thari 
run  into  certain  deftrucYion,  Princes  on  fuch  occa- 
fions,  have  it  in  their  power  to  crufh  their  helplefs 
enemies  with  eafe  and  fecurity,  after  they  have  de- 
coyed them  into  the  net  with  fair  pfomifes.  Thefe 
Noblemen  accordingly,  feeing  their  ruin  unavoidable 
if  they  carried  on  the  war,  and  relying  upon  the 
King's  word,  thought  it  the  beft  way  to  make  their 
fubmiffion  to  him,  which  they  did  immediately;  but 
were  afterwards  all  put  to  death  at  different  times 
Upon  one  pretence  or  other.  Giacopo  Piccinino,  who 
then  lay  with  his  forces  at  Solmona,  was  not  a  little 
alarmed  at  thefe  proceedings,  and  to  avoid  the  fame 
fate,  endeavoured  by  the  mediation  of  his  friends, 
to  make  his  peace  with  Duke  Sforza  :  upon  which, 
the  Duke  offering  him  honourable  terms,  he  refolved 
to  accept  them,  and  taking  only  an  hundred  horfe 
with  him,  he  went  to  wait  upon  him  at  Milan.  Gia- 
copo and  his  brother  had  carried  arms  a  long  time 
under  their  father,  firft  in  the  fervice  of  Duke  Phi* 
lip,  and  afterwards  of  the  Milanefe,  fo  that  he  had 
many  friends  and  a  pretty  good  intereft  in  that  City, 

C  2  which 
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which  was  flill  increafed  by  the  circumftances  of  the 
times :  for  the  profperity  and  prefent  power  of  the 
Sforzefcan  party  had  excited  much  envy  ;  whilft,  on 
the  contrary,  the  low  ebb  of  Giacopo's  affairs   and 
his  long  abfence,  had  not  only  moved  the  companion 
of  the  Citizens  there,  but  made  them  earneftly  defire 
to  fee  him   again  amongft   them.     This  plainly  ap- 
peared at  his  arrival ;  for  there  were  few  of  the  No- 
bility who  did  not  go  out  to  meet  him  ;  the  Streets 
through  which  he  pafTed  were  crowded  with   people 
that  longed  for  a  fight  of  him  ;  and  nothing  was  to 
be  heard  all  over  the  City  but  acclamations  and  good 
wifhes  for  his  profperity  and  that  of  his  family.  Thefe 
honours  however,  only  haftened  his  ruin  ;  for  they 
Hill  increafed   the  Duke's  jealoufy,    and   confirmed 
him  in  his  refolution  to  get  rid  of  him  by  fome  means 
or  other :    but  to  do  it  the  more  covertly,  he  or- 
dered  that  Piccinino's   marriage  with  Drufiana^  his 
natural  daughter  (to  whom  he  had  long  been  efpoufed) 
mould  now    be   confummated.     After  which    King 
Ferdinand  (as    had    been    privately    concerted     be- 
twixt them)  invited  him   into   his  fervice,    and  not 
only  made  him  Commander  in  chief  of  all  his  forces, 
but  advanced  him  the  fum  of  one  hundred  thoufand 
Florins  for  their  fubfiftence.     In  confequence  of  this 
appointment,    Giacopo,    with  an  Ambaflador  from 
the  Duke  and  his  Lady  Drufiana,  fet  out  for  Naples, 
where  he  was   received  with   very  great  .honour,  and 
entertained  for  many  days  with  all  forts  of  feftivity 
and  rejoycings.     But.  not  long  after,    having  afked 
the  King's   leave  to  go  to  Solmona  where  his  troops 
lay,    his  Majefty  invited  him  and   his  Son  to  dine 
with  him  in  the  Caftle  before  he  went ;  where,  after 
dinner  was  over,  he  caufed   him  to  be   made  a  pri- 
foner,  and  afterwards  put  to  death  *.     For  fuch  was 

•  This  perfidious  and  execrable  breach  of  hofpitality  is  thus  repre- 
sented by  Paulus  Jovius.  "  Fuere  qui  ei  (Francifco  Sfortias)  inex- 
orabilis  odii  notam  inurerent,  quod  perfequendas  Braccianas  faclionis 
nunquam  oblitus,  Jacobum  Piccinini  filium  fummas  fpei  ducem,  fab 
quo  Bracfciana  arrna  reflorefceie  pone  viderentur,  nequaquam  iincera 

the 
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the  mean  jealoufy  which  the  Italian  Princes  then  en- 
tertained of  any  one  that  was  pofTeiTed  of  thofe  vir- 
tues which  they  were  confcious  they  had  not  to  boait 
of  themfelves,  that  they  flood  in  awe  of  them,  and 
took  all  methods  to  fupprefs  them  as  enemies  :  fo  that 
every  fpark  of  honour  and  bravery  being  in  a  man- 
ner extinguished,  the  whole  Country  became  ex- 
pofed  to  thofe  calamities  with  which  it  was  foon  after 
vifited,  and  indeed  almoft  defolated  *. 

In  the  mean  time  Pius  II.  having  fettled  his  affairs 
in  Romagna,  and  feeing  a  general  peace  now  eftab- 
limed,  thought  it  a  proper  juncture  to  excite  the 
Chriilian  Princes  againft  the  Turk  ;  and  for  that  pnr- 
pofe  began  to  take  fuch  meafures  as  his  predeceffors 
had  done  before  :  in  which  all  the  Princes  of  Europe 
engaged  to  furnifli  him  with  fupplies,  either  of  mo- 
ney or   men  :    Matthias    King   of  Hungary  f   and 

fide  in  generum  afciverit ;  fcilicet  ut  eo  vinculo  pignoreque  deceptum 
ad  teterrimam  necem  Ferdinando  Neapolitano  regi  proderet.  Ab  eo 
enim  rege  contra  fidem,  refricata  veterum  offenfionum  memoria,  vir 
impiger.  in  carcere  per  ./Ethiopem  fervum  averfa  fecuri  maclatus  eft, 
fingulari  quidem  cum  infamia  tantorum  principium,  qui  vindictae  li- 
bidinem  facro-fanctse  fidei  &  hofpitalis  menfse  religioni  prastuliiTent.'" 
Elog.  vivorum  bellica  virtute  illuitrium.  lib.  iii. 

*  One  of  the  Citizens  of  Athens,  who  gave  his  vote  for  the  ba- 
nifhment  of  Ariftides,  frankly  told  him,  when  he  was  afked  his  reafbn 
for  £o  doing,  "  that  he  did  not  know  Ariftides,  but  that  he  did  not 
like  him,  becaufe  he  had  taken  fo  much  pains  to  be  furnarned  the 
JuJfV  Cornelius  Nep.  in  vit.  Ariftidis,  A  great  many  people  are  of 
this  man's  way  of  thinking  (fays  Mr.  Bayle)  though  they  don't  care 
to  fpeak  their  minds  fo  freely.  Every  thing  that  excels,  difpleafes 
them  j  they  flievv  a  more  juft  regard  for  fuch  virtue  as  is  very  com- 
mon, than  for  confpicuous  and  remarkable  merit ;  which  they  think 
eclipfes  their  own,  if  they  have  any,  and  makes  them  of  fm all  ac- 
count.    But  fuch  is  human  nature  in  all  ages! 

f  Matthias  Corvinus,  King  of  Hungary  and  Bohemia,  and  fon  to 
John  Huniades.  His  courage  acquired  iiim  the  name  of  Great.  He 
was  not  only  remarkable  for  his  valour,  and  tke  exploits  he  per- 
formed againft  the  Turks,  but  for  his  great  knowledge  in  foreign 
languages,  as  he  could  fpeak  all  the  languages  in  Europe,  except  the 
Greek  and  Turkifh.  He  was  a  great  Patron  of  learning,  and  col- 
lected a  noble  library  at  Buda,  which  he  inriched  with  the  molt  cu- 
rious books,  and  rareft  manufcripts.  Antonius  Theobaldus  made 
the  following  epitaph  upon  him,  mentioned  by  Paulus  Jovius,  in  his 
Elogies :        ' 

"  Corvini  brevis  haec  urn  a  eft,  quam  magna  fatentur 

Facia  fujfte  Deum,  fata  fuiffe  hominem." — 

C  q  Charles 
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Charles  Duke  of  Burgundy  *  in  particular,  promt  fed 
to  a  Si  it  in  perfon,  and  therefore  were  appointed  Ge- 
nerals to  conduct  the  expedition  by  his  Holinefs, 
who  was  fo  fanguine  in  the  matter,  that  he  \eft  Rome 
and  went  to  Ancona  where  all  the  troops,  were  to 
rendezvous,  and  the  Venetians  were  to  fend  (hips  to 
transport  them  into  Sclavonia.  But  foon  after  the 
Pope's  arrival  at  that  place,  there  was  fuch  a  con- 
fluence of  people  from  every  quarter,  that  they  pre- 
sently devoured  all  the  provifions  that  were  in  the 
City,  or  could  poffibly  be  procured  in  the  adjacent 
Country  •  fo  that  the  multitude  was  aimed  famifhed. 
Befides  which,  there  was  no  money  to  pay  the  forces, 
nor  weapons  to  arm  them  ;  and  neither  Matthias  o£ 
Hungary,  nor  Charles  of  Burgundy  came  to  the  ren- 
dezvous :  the  Venetians  indeed  fent  a  few  gallies 
thither,  but  more  out  of  orientation  and  to  fave  ap* 
pearances,  than  with  any  defign  to  tranfport  the  Cru- 
jfaders.  This  difappointment  had  fuch  an  effect  upon 
the  Pope,  who  was  likewife  almoft  worn  out  with 
age  and  infirmities,  that  he  fell  fick  and  died.  After 
which,  the  whole  army  drfbanded,  and  every  man  re- 
turned to  his  refpeclive  home  f . 

This  Pontif  dying  in  the  year  1465,  Paul  II.  a  Ve- 
netian by  birth,  was  elected  in  his  room  J.     And  the 

*  He  was  reckoned  one  of  the  moil  warlike  Princes  of  his  age,  and 
an  inveterate  enemy  to  Lewis  XI.  of  France,  with  whom  he  was  almoil 
Continually  at  wav. 

■f  We  have  feen,  fays  Voltaire,  in  his  General  Hiitory  of  Europe, 
vol.  ii.  p.  8.  how  the  Crufades  difpeopled  and  inrpoverifhed  Europe, 
before  the  fourteenth  Century.  Amending  from  thefe  Crufades  to  the 
times  which  fucceeded  the  death  of  Charlemain,  we  find  the  fame 
fcenes  of  mifery,  with  a  i^ill  greater  degree  of  barbarifm.  The  coni- 
paiifon  betwixt  thofe  times  and  our  own,  ought  to  make  us  fenfible 
of  our  happinefs,  notwithftanding  that  almoil  invincible  pronenefs 
in  human  nature  to  commend  the  pail  in  preference  to  the  prefent 
times, 

X  Peter  Barbo,  Cardinal  of  St.  Mark,  Son  of  Nicholas  Barbo,  a 
noble  Venetian,  and  nephew  to  Pope  Eugenius  IV.  Molt  authors 
fpeak  very  indifferently  of  this  Pontif,  He  is  accufed  of  being  privy  to 
the  death  of  Giacopo  Piccinino,  who  was  fb  bafely  murdered  by  Ferdi- 
nand, King  of  Naples.  As  he  was  extremely  ignorant  and  wicked 
h'mielf^  he  hated  learning,  and  cruelly  perfecuted  all  learned  and 
jioneft  men,   whom  he  ufed  to  brand  with  the  name  of  Kerelicks  an<( 

nexf 
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next  year  Francifco  Sforza,  Duke  of  Milan  likewiie 
died  *,  after  he  had  been  in  polfeQlOn  of  that  Duke- 
dom fixteen  years,  and  was  ibcc.eeclcd  in  his  domi- 
nions by  his  Son  Galeazzo  :  an  event  that  net  only 
added  fewei  to  the  animofities  that  were  rekindling 
in  Florence,  but  occafioned  them  to  burft  out  the 
fooner  into  a  flame.  For  after  the  death  of  Co£mo, 
his  Son  Pietro  de5  Medici  being  left  heir  to  his  riches 
and  authority,  thought  proper  to  attach  himielf  to 
Diotifalvi  Neroni,  a  man  of  very  great  power  and 
reputation  in  the  City,  and  of  whom  Cofimo  had  fo 

Traitors,  and  advifed  the  Romans  not  to  let  their  children  purfue  the 
ffudy  of  letters;  tehing  them  it  was  fufficient  if  they  could  read 
and  write.  Platina  in  particular,  and  one  Milverton,  an  Englifn- 
rnan,  who  was  a  Provincial  of  the  Carmelites,  were  very  ill  ufed  by 
him.  He  was  faid  to  be  guilty  of  Simony,  and  all  other  wicked 
means,  by  which  he  could  raife  money.  Du  PlefTis  Mornai,  in  his 
Myftere  d'iniquite,  quotes  this  Epigram  upon  him  from  Janus  Pan- 
nonius  : 

Po.ntificis  Pauli  teftes  ne  Roma  requiras, 

Filia  quam  genuit,  fat  docet  e(^e  raarem. 
San6him  non  poflum,  Patrem  te  dicere  poiTura, 
Cum  video  hatam  Paule  fecunde  tuam. 
*  His  father  was  a  peafant,  but  by  aitrange  feries  of  good  fortune 
and  long  fervice,  became  one   of  the  moll  renowned  Generals  of  his 
•time.     He  was  drowned  in    patting  the  river    Aterno,  to   relieve  the 
City  of  Aquila,  which   was  at  that   time   befieged  by  the  troops  of 
Alphonfo,  King   of  Arragon,    under   the  command   of  Braccio  his 
■rival..     Monfieur  Variilas,    in  his  hiftory  of  Lewis  XI.   liv.  ii.  fays, 
that  no  ulurper  ever  made  a  better  fevereign.     Ke  had  indeed  many 
good  qualities,  and  though  he  had  never  applied  himfelf  to  ftndy,  he 


his  Life,  in  thirty  one  books,  which  was  printed  at  Milan,  in  the  year 
1479.-  Paulus  Jovius  in  Eiog.  virorum  bellica  virtute  ijluihium,  lib.  iii. 
fpeaks  of  him  thus  :  "  In   hunc  hoininsm,  praeter  inviftum  corporis 
atque  animi  robur,  fumma  etiam  dona,  quae  tribui  poterant,  natura 
contulerat  ;  perfonae  fcilicet  dignitatem,  os  probnm,  &  in  oinni  con- 
greftu  afpeclum  fine  fuperbia  fuis  pariter  atquejioftibus  venerabilem  ; 
iic  ut  cuncti   in   eo  faspius  concionante  facundium  abfoluco   oratori 
parem  admirarentur,  eoque  plenius  quod   nullas  attigiflejt  literas  ;  Sc 
nihilo  feciusin  omni  civili  militarique  negotio  efficaeis  nrudentise  di- 
vinique  pene  judicii  vim  expeditam  &  incredibilem  afferret.     Sed  Ji- 
terarum  decus,  quum  ihfe  ejus  expertem  ingenuo  pudcre  faepe  dolens 
fateretur,  liberalifiime  tuebatur.     Juftae   iiquidem  &  verse  laudis,  qua? 
viventi  ornamento  eifet,  et  frranfiret  ad  pcfteros,  erat  avidiffimus.     A 
Johanne  Simoneta  namque  infigni  hiftorico,  &  a  Phileipho  poeta  per- 
celebri  res  fuas  bello  paceque  geltas  perfcribi  ceiebrarique  jubebar, 
iicuti  etiam  patris  vitam  Leodorix  Cribellus  ejus  jiuTu   antea  perfcrip- 
ferat."     The  animofity,  however,  with  which  he  laboured  to  exter- 
minate the  whole  Braccefcan  faction,  was  judged   to  be   too  impla- 
cable 5  and  the  part  he  was  fuppofed  to  acl  in   the  death  of  Giacopo 
^iccinino,  will  be  an  eternal  blot  upon  his  memory, 

C  4  great 
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great  an  opinion,  that  upon  his  death-bed  he  gave 
Pietro  a  ftrict  charge  to  confult  him,  and  to  be  guided 
entirely  by  his  advice  in  every  thing  that  related  ei- 
ther to  the  management  of  his  own  eftate,  or  the  ad^ 
minifiration  of  the  public.     In  corlfequence  of  this 
command,  Pietro  fent  for  him  ;  and  having  told  him 
how  great  a  confidence  his  father  had  repofed  in  him, 
he  added,  that  as  he  had  always  obeyed  him  in  every 
thing  whilft  alive,  he  was  likewife  defirous  to  follow 
his  directions  now  he  was  dead  ;  and  therefore  hoped 
he  would  affift  him   both  in  conducting  his  private 
concerns,  and  the  government  of  the  City  :  for  which 
purpofe,  he  would,  in   the  firft  place,  caufe  all  his 
father's  writings  and  accounts  to  be  put  into  his  hands ; 
that  fo  when  he  was  acquainted  with  his  circumftances, 
he  might  be  the   better  able  to  advife  him  in  what 
manner  to  conduct  himfelf.     Diotifalvi,  on  the  other 
hand,   promifed  to  ferve  him  faithfully  and  to  the  ut- 
moft  of  his  power  upon   all  occafions.     But  when 
t;hey  came  to  examine  Cofimo's  books,  they  found  his 
affairs  in  very  great  confufion.  Diotifalvi  therefore,  who 
was  more  influenced   by   motives  of  felf-intereft  and 
ambition,  than  either   by   the  friendfnip  he  had  pro^ 
felled  for  Pietro,  or  the  remembrance  of  the  obliga- 
tions he  lay  under  to  his  father,  thinking  he  had  now 
a  fair  opportunity  of  ruining  that  reputation  and  au- 
thority which  Cofimo  in   a  mannerJeft  him  heir  to, 
gave  him  a  piece  of  advice,  which,  to  all  appearance 
indeed,  feemed  both  equitable  and  neceffary,  but  ul- 
timately tended  to  his  deilruclion.     He  reprefented 
to  him  in  how  great  diforder  his  affairs  were  at  that 
that  time,  and  what  large  fums  of  money  he  would 
have  immediate  occafion  for,  if  he  intended  to  fup- 
port  his  family  intereft,  and  the  reputation  they  had 
acquired  of  opulence   and   power  in  the  Common- 
wealth ;  and  that  there  could  be  no  relief-  or  expedi- 
ent fo  proper  as  to  call  in  the  debts  that   were  owing 
to  him  both  from  foreigners  and  his  Fellow-citizens  : 
for  Cofimo,  as  we  have  faid  before,  out  of  his  natural 
generofity.  and  in  order  to  eftablifh  an  influence  athome 
and  gain  friends  abroad,  had  always  been  fo  ready  to 

open, 
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open  his  purfe  to  every  one  who  flood  in  need -of  his 
afiiflance,  that  thofe  debts  arofe  to  a  prodigious 
amount*.  To  this  propofal,  which  feemed  but  juil:  and  ,  ' 
reafonable,  Fietro  very  willingly  con  fen  ted  ;  and,  like  Ji^fac, 
an  honeft  man,  refolved  to  make  uie  of  his  own  fub- 
flance  only  in  that  emergency.  But  he  had  hardly 
called  upon  two  or  three  of  his  creditors  before  the 
whole  City  was  in  an  uproar;  every  one  upbraiding 
him  with  avarice  and  ingratitude,  and  loading  him 
with  all  manner  of  reproaches  and  ignominious  names; 
as  if  he  had  been  come  to  plunder  them  of  their  own 
property,  inftead  of  demanding  the  payment  of  a 
lawful  debt. 

Diotifalvi  feeing  the  general  refentment  which  his  ^  . 
counfel  had  excited  againfl:  Pietro,  immediately  turn-    uuyt. 
ed  his  back  upon  him  and  entered  into  a  combination 
with  Luca  Pitti,  Agnolo  Acciaivoli,  and  Niccolo  So- 
derini,  to  deprive  him  of  all   power  and  authority  in 
the  State.     The  end  they  all  had   in   view  was  the 
fame;  but  their  motives  to  purlue  it  very  different. 
Pitti  was  ambitious   to  fucceed  Cofirno  de'  Medici  in 
the  government  of  the  Republic  •,  and  became  fo  great 
after   his  death,  that  he    difdained  the  thoughts  of 
{looping  to  Pietro.     Diotifalvi,  who   knew  that  Pitti 
was  not  equal  to  fo  great  a  charge,  thought  that  if 
they  could  by  any  means  get  rid  of  Pietro,  the  chief 
power  mufl,  of  neceiTity,  in  a  fhort   time,    devolve 
upon  him.     Soderini  was  defirous  that  the  City  fhould 
enjoy  more  liberty  and  be  governed  by  the  proper 
Magiftrates,  as  it  ufed   to  be  in  former   times.     But 
Acciaivoli  had  a  particular  quarrel  with  [the  family  of 
Medici  upon  the  following  account :  His  Son   Ra- 
phael had   fome  time    before  married  Alexandra  de' 
Bardi,  with  whom  he  had  an  immenfe  fortune.     This 
Lady  was  very  ill  treated,  both  by  her  hufband  and 
father,  either  from  fome   mifbehaviour  of  her  own, 
or  their  morofenefs  and  ill  nature :  upon  which,  Lo- 


*  Voltaire,  fpeakingof  the  Medici,  in  his  General  Hiftory  of  Eu- 
rope, voi.  ii.  p.  97.  fays,  "  Never  was  there  a  family  in  the  Univerfe, 
that  attained  to  power  by  fo  juft  a  title  j  that  is,  by  virtue  and  be- 
neficence. '  ' 
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rcnzo  d'  Ilarione,  one  of  her  relations,  pitying  her 
condition,  came  one  night  with  feveral  armed  men, 
and  took  her  by  force  out  of  Agnolo's  houfe.  Of 
this  outrage  the  Acciaivoli  making  heavy  complaints, 
the  matter  was  referred  to  Cofimo ;  who  adjudged 
that  the  young  Lady's  fortune  mould  be  returned, 
and  afterwards  it  (hould  be  left  to  her  choice  whether 
ihe  would  go  back  again  to  her  hufband  or  not.  But 
Ao-nolo  thinking;  Cofimo  had  not  uied  him  well  in 
this  award,  and  not  being  able  to  revenge  himfeif 
upon  the  father,  was  now  determined  to  do  it  upon 
the  Son. 

However,  notwithftanding  their  views  were  fo  dif- 
ferent, they  all  availed  themielves  of  the  fame  pre- 
text, and  faid,  they  neither  defired  nor  aimed  at  any 
thing  further  than  that  the  Republic   might    be  go- 
verned by  lawful  Magiftrates,  and  not  by  a  little  Junto 
of  particular   perfons.     The  failure   of  feveral  Mer- 
chants about  that  time,  dill  increafed  the  clamour 
that  was  raifed  againft  Pietro,  and   gave  the  people 
frefh  occafion  to  revile  him;  for  they  made  no  fcru- 
ple  of  imputing  the  blame  to  him,  and  faid   that  the 
iudden  and  unexpected  calling  in  of  his   money  had 
been  the  occafion  of  thofe  bankruptcies,  to  the  great 
lois  and  diicredit  of  the  Merchants  in  particular,  and 
the  prejudice  of  the  whole  City.     Befides  all  which, 
as  he   was  going  to  marry  Lorenzo,  his  eldtik  Son, 
to   Clarice  degli   Urfini.    every   body   took  occafion 
from    thence   to   calumniate  him  ♦,  publicly  declaring 
that  fmce  he  could  not  think  any  match  in  Florence 
o-ood  enough  for  his  Son,   it  was  plain  he  did  not  re- 
gard them  any  longer  in  the  light  of  Fellow-citizens, 
but  was  taking  his  mcafures  to  make   himfeif  their 
Sovereign  %  for  it   was  certain,  they  faid,  that  a  man 
who  thought  them  all  fo  much  his  inferiors  as   to  dif- 
dain  any  alliance  with  them,   muft  look  upon  them  as 
fit  for   nothing  but   to   be   his  flaves ;  and  therefore 
he  could  not  reafonably  expect  they  fhould  any  longer 
be  his  friends.     From  fuch   a  temper  in  the   people, 
thefe   Ringleaders   of  Sedition   promifed    themfelves 
certain  fuccefs  •,  efpecjally  as  the  greater  part  of  the 
2  Citi* 
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Citizens  were  fo  bewitched  with  the  name  of  Liberty, 
which  they  had  made  life  of  to  varnifh  over  their  pri^ 
vate  defigns,  that  they  cheerfully  lilted  under  their 
banners. 

But  whilft  thefe  ill  humours  were  fermenting,  there 
were  fome,  who  out  of  a  real  love  for  their  Country, 
and  abhorrence  of  civil  difcords,  refolved  ro  try  if 
they  could  not  palliate  them,  for  a  while  at  lea  ft,  by 
turning  the  attention  of  the  people  upon  fome  more 
entertaining  object ;  confidering  that  an  idle  popu- 
lace is  generally  made  ufe  of  as  a  tool  to  fcrvt  the 
purpoies  of  fuch  as  attempt  any  innovation  or  change 
of   government.     To     employ   them,    therefore, 


m 


fuch  a  manner,  as  might  beft  divert  their  thoughts, 
and  prevent  them  from  entering  into  cabals  and  con- 
spiracies againft  the  government,  and,  at  the  fame 
time,  to  confole  them  in  fome  meafure  after  their 
mourning  for  the  lofs  of  Cofimo,  who  had  now  been 
dead  a  year,  thefe  Citizens  thought  it  would  be  no 
bad  expedient  to  revive  the  public  fpectacles,  with 
which  the  people  ufed  to  be  entertained.  For  this 
purpofe,  they  appointed  two  feafons  of  holidays  ;  in 
one  of  which,  an  hiftorical  Drama  was  exhibited 
iipon  the  ftage,  reprefenting  the  coming  of  the  three 
Magi  from  the  Eaft,  by  the  guidance  of  a  Star  to  the 
place  of  our  Saviour's  nativity  *  5  and  this  was  done 


*  Holland  (fays  the  honourable  Mr.  Walpole,  in  his  Catalogue  of 
Royal  and  Noble  Authors,  vol.  i.  p.  23,)  affirms,  that  our  King  Ed- 
ward VI.  compofed  a  moft  elegant  Comedy,  the  title  of  which  was, 
'The  Whore  of  Babylon.  As  elegant  as  it  is  laid  to  have  been,  I 
flueftion  whether  it  fuipaffed  the  other  buffooneries  wlvch  engrofled 
the  theatres  of  Europe  in  that  and  the  preceding  Century.  All  the 
fubjecls  were  religious,  all  the  conduit  farcical.  Bifhop  Bale  is  faid 
to  have  compofed  above  twenty  of  thefe  ridiculous  interludes. 

It  has  never  fallen  in  my  way  to  fee  King  Edward's  elegant  Comedy, 
nor  have  I  ever  met  with  any  of  thofe  faid  to  be  written  by  Bimop 
Bale,  commonly  called  Biliofus  BaL-eus,  from,  his  atrabilajre  manner 
pf  writing,  efpecially  againft  the  Papifts.  There  is  a  fragment  of  a 
book,  called  Les  pois  pilez,  which  may  ferve  to  Ihew  the  manner  of 
their  Dialogue,  and  what  fort  pf  perfons  they  brought  upon  the  Stage 
in  thofe  times.  It  is  to  be  met  with  in  Daffouci's  Avantures  d'ltaije, 
p.  320.  Our  Saviour  and  St.  Matthew  are  there  reprefented  as  taking 
Jeave  of  eacji  other  in  this  v/ife ; 


with 
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with  fo  much  pomp  and  magnificence,  that  the  whole 
City  was  entirely  taken  up  for  feveral  months  in  the 
performance,  and  making  preparations  for  it.     In  the 
other,  a  grand  Tournament  was  held,  in  which  the 
young  Gentlemen  of  the  City  challenged  the  molt 
galUnt  Knights   in  Italy  :  and  Lorenzo  de'  Medici, 
who  was  efteemed  the  moft  accomplished  Cavalier  in 
Florence,    eafiiy   carried   away   the    prize    from    all 
others ;  not  by  popular  favour,  but  by  mere  dint  of 
merit  and  bravery.     But  as  foon  as  thefe  entertain- 
ments were  over,  the  Citizens  returned  to  their  for- 
mer machinations,  and  every  one  feemed   to  purfue 
his  defigns  with  more  ardour  and  application  than  be- 
fore; from  whence  arofe  great  troubles  and  divifions, 
which    were    ftill  much   enflamed    by   two  circurn- 
ftances :  one  was,  the  expiration  of  the  authority  of. 
the  Balia ;    and  the   other,    the  death  of  Francifco 
Sforza,    late  Duke  of  Milan.     Upon   which  event, 
Galeazzo,  the  new  Duke,  fent  ambaffadors  to  Flo- 
rence, to  confirm  the  treaty  of  alliance  that  had  been 
concluded  betwixt  his  Father  and  the  Republic  ;  one 
article  of  which  was,  that  the  Florentines  fhould  pay 
that  Prince  a  certain  yearly  fubfidy.     The  principal 
of  Pietro's  enemies,  therefore,  took  the  opportunity 
which  this  demand  furnifhed  them  with,  of  publicly 
oppofing  him  in  the  Council,  and  refufed  to  comply 
with  it  j  alledging,  that  the  contract  was   made  with 

C.  Adieu  Matthieu. 

M.  Adieu  Dieu. 

C.  Prens  ta  lance  &  ton  epieu, 

Et  t'  en  vas  en  Galilee. 
M.  Prendrai  je  aufli  mon  epee  ? 
C.  Et  quoy  non  ? 
M.  Adieu  done— 
C.  Adieu  Matthew.     M.  God    be    with  thee    God.     C.  Take   thy 
Lance  and  get  away  into  Galilee.     M.  Shall  I  take  my  Sword  too  ? 
C.  And  why  not  ?    M.  Adieu  then. 

If  it  be  poflible  that  any  thing  can  be  ridiculous,  and  horrible  at 
the  fame  time,  is  not  this  fo  in  the  higheft  degree  ? 

But  there  are  many  more  fpecimens  of  this  ltamp,  too  long  to  be 

inferted  here,  which  the  reader  may  meet  with,  if  he  pleafes,  in  fome 

curious  remarks  upon  the  article  Lewis  Choc^uet,  in  the  General 

Dictionary,  vol.  iv.  p.  322.  &  feq.  .where  there  is  a  long  account  of 

-  this  fort  of  Entertainments. 
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Francifco,  and  not  with  Galeazzo  ;  and  that  of  con- 
fequence    it  became  void   by   his  death:    that   there 
was  no  occafion  to  renew  it,  fince  Galeazzo  was  not  a 
man   of  fuch   weight  and  fignificance   as   his   father 
had  been,  and  therefore  they  could   not  expect  any 
areat  matter  of  advantage  from  an  alliance  with  him  ; 
fo  that  as  they  had  reaped  but  little  from  one,  they 
might  look  for  dill  lefs  from  the  other  :  and  that'fuch 
perfons  as  advifed   and  promoted   a  continuation  of 
that  penfion,  merely  to  fupport  themfelves   in  their 
own  power  and  authority,  were  enemies  to  the  wel- 
fare and  liberties  of  their  Country.     Pietro,  on  the 
other  hand,  reprefented,  that  it  would  be  very  im- 
prudent to  break  fo  necefTary  an  alliance  through  ill- 
timed  parfimony ;    and  that  nothing  could  conduce 
more  to  the  advantage  of  their  Republic,  and  the 
welfare  of  all  Italy,  than  to  continue  in  league  with 
the  Duke  :  for  when  the  Venetians  faw  them  fo  ftridtly 
united   together,    they  could    not  flatter  themfelves 
with  the  hopes  of  ever  becoming  Mailers  of  his  Do- 
minions,   either  by  counterfeit  friendship,    or  open 
war  :  but  as  foon  as  they  found   that  the  alliance  be- 
twixt them  was  dififolved,    they  would  immediately 
fall  upon  him  •,  and  as  he  was  but  a  young  man, 
hardly  fettled  in  his  State,  and   without  friends,  they 
would  certainly  find  means  to  accomplifh  their  ends, 
either  by  fraud  or  force  -9  in  which  cafe,  the   ruin  of 
Florence  would  be  inevitable. 

But  thefe  remonftrances  had  no  effect,  and  the 
fpirit  of  faction  beginning  to  fhew  itfelf  more  and 
more  plainly  every  hour,  the  partifans  on  both  fides 
had  frequent  meetings,  at  different  places,  in  the 
night-time  ;  the  friends  of  the  Medici  affembling 
chiefly  in  a  ftreet,  called  the  Crocetta,  and  their  ene- 
mies in  la  Pieta ;  the  latter  of  whom  being  deter- 
mined upon  Pietro's  ruin,  had  now  drawn  numbers 
of  the  Citizens  to  embark  in  their  defign.  At  one 
of  thefe  meetings,  they  had  a  confutation  how  to  re- 
gulate their  future  proceedings ;  and  though  they  all 
agreed,  that  it  was  necefTary  to  lower  the  power  of 

the 
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the  Medici,    yet  they  were  divided  concerning  the 
means  of  effecting  it.     Thofe  that  were  the  rrioft  mo-1 
derate  of  them,  propofed,-  that  fince  the  authority  of 
the  Balia  was  expired,  they  fhould  exert  their  urmoft 
to   have  it   renewed  :  for  as  the  government  of  the 
City  would  rhen  of  courie  revert  to  the  Councils  and 
ordinary  Magistrates,  Pietro  rnuft  foon  lofe  his  repu- 
tation and  influence  in  the  State,  and  confequently  his 
credit  in  mercantile  affairs  ;  fince  he  was  then  in  melt 
circumstances,  that  if  he  was  prevented  from  making 
irfe  of  the  public  money  for  his  fupport  in   that  exi- 
gency, '  he  mud  certainly  be  undone  :    and   if   thaC 
could  be  once  effected,  they  would   have -no  further 
occafion  to  (land  in  any  awe  of  his  perfon,   but  mighc 
recover  their  liberties  without  having  recourfe  to  ba- 
iiifliments  and  executions  ;  an  event  much  to  be  wi (li- 
ed for  by  all  good  Citizens.     Bat   if  they  proceeded 
to  violent  meafifres,  their  fuccefs  would  be  very  doubt- 
ful ;  for  it  was  much  fafer  to  let  a  man  fall  of  him- 
felf,  than  to  attempt  to  pufh  him  down,  which  would 
only  increafe  the  number  of  his  fupporters.     Befides* 
if  no  extraordinary  Heps   were  taken   to  alarm  him, 
very  likely  he  might  not  think  of  arming  or  ftrength- 
ening  his  party  with  alliances ;  and  if  he  did   make 
fuch  an  attempt,  it  would  only   be  hurting  himfelf, 
and  raifing  fuch  jealonfies  and  fufpicions  in  every  one 
tl(e9  as  would  ferve  to  haiten  and  facilitate  his  ruin. 
But  others  protefted  againft  thefe  delays,  and  faid,  that 
time  was  more  likely  to  be  a  friend   to  him  than  to 
them  :  that  if  they  contented  themfelves  with  proceed- 
ing in  fo  cold  and  dilatory  a  manner,  Pietro  would 
fecure  himfelf,  and  they  fhould  infallibly  be  ruined  : 
for  if  even  tMe  Magistrates  that  were  his  enemies,  fuf- 
fered  him   to  enjoy   the  government  of  the  City  m 
quiet,  they  might  well  expect  that  his  friends  would 
neglect  no  endeavours  to  make  him  in  a  manner  ab* 
folute  Lord  over  it?  to  the  utter  deitruction  of  his 
adverfaries,  as  had   been   the   cafe  in  the  year  1458; 
That  if  others  gave  different  advice  from   motives  of 
goodnefs  and  moderation,  this  was  dictated  by  com- 
mon 
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mon  prudence,  and  the  principles  of  felf-prefervation. 

That  the  preient  was  their  only  time,  to  get  rid  of 
his  family,  vvhilil  the  refentment  of  the  people  ran 
fo  high  againit  him.  That  they  ought  to  arm  them- 
felves  at  home,  and  cake  the  marquis  of  Ferrara,  with 
fome  of  his  forces,  into  their  pay  \  that  To  they  might 
not  be  crufhed  on  a  fudden,  but  ready  prepared,  when 
a  Si^niory  was  drawn,  which  they  could  depend  up- 
on, to  rife  and  provide  effectually  for  their  own  fecu- 
rity.  It  was  agreed,  therefore,  at  lad,  to  wait  for  a 
new  Signiory,  and  then  to  take  their  meafures  accord- 
ingly. 

Amongft  the  confpirators,  there  was  one  Niccolo 
Fedini,  who  had  been  Chairman  or  Prefident  at  feve- 
ral  of  their  confutations.  This  man  being  tempted 
with  the  hopes  of  a  greater  and  more  certain  reward, 
went  and  difcovered  the  particulars  of  thefe  proceed- 
ings to  Fietro,  and  gave  him  an  exact  lift  of  thofe 
that  had  fubferibed  to  them.  Pietro  was  aftonifhed 
at  the  number  and  quality  of  his  enemies  ;  and  at  the 
advice  of  his  friends,  refclved  to  engage  fuch  as  he 
thought  dill  favoured  his  family,  to  (ign  an  inftru- 
nient  likewife,  to  fupport  him  ;  the  management  of 
which,  being  committed  to  the  care  of  fome  of  his 
mod  faithful  Confidants,  he  found  the  minds  of  the 
Citizens  fo  variable  and  inconftant,  that  many  of  thofe 
very  perfons  who  had  figned  a  combination  againft 
him,  now  did  the  fame  in  his  favour. 

In  this  fluctuating  ftate  of  affairs,  the  time  came 
when  a  new  Magiftracy  was  to  be  drawn  ;  and  the  of-  >.-.*« 
fice  of  Gonfalonier  falling  upon  Niccolo  Soderini,  it  JedortnU 
was  wonderful  to  fee  by  what  a  prodigious  concourfe, 
not  only  of  the  populace,  but  of  the  principal  Citi- 
zens, he  was  attended  to  the  Palace  ;  in  the  way  to 
which,  they  put  an  olive  garland  upon  his  head,  to 
fhew,  that  from  him  alone  they  expected  the  reftora- 
tion  of  public  tranquillity,  and  the  liberties  of  their 
Country.  From  hence,  and  many  other  in  fiances, 
which  might  be  quoted  upon  this  occafion,  if  it  was 
neceffary,  it  may  appear,  that  it  is  net  an  advantage- 
ous 
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ous  circumftanee  for  a  man  to  enter  upon  any  em- 
ployment of  importance,  with  too  fond  and  partial 
an  opinion  in  the  people  of  his  abilities ;  for  if  he 
fucceeds,  according  to  their  moil  fanguine  wifhes,  he 
does  nothing  more  than  they  depended  upon  ;  but  if 
the  times  and  circumftances  of  affairs  are  fuch,  that 
he  cannot  poffibly  aniwer  thoie  expectations,  he  goes 
out  of  office  with  contempt  and  derifiom 

There  were  two  brothers  of  the  Soderini,  Niccolo 
and  Tomafo  :  the  former  was  a  fpirited  man,  but  the 
latter  had  the  greater  mare  of  prudence  and  under- 
Handing.  Tomafo,  therefore,  who  was  firmly  at- 
tached to  Pietro's  intereft,  and  fo  well  acquainted 
with  his  brother's  difpofition,  that  he  knew  he  defired 
nothing  more  than  to  fee  the  liberty  of  the  Common- 
wealth fufficiently  fecured,  and  the  government  efta- 
blifhed  without  prejudice  to  any  one,  advifed  him  to 
make  a  new  Imborfation  ;  by  which  means,  he  might 
get  the  purfes  filled  with  the  names  of  fuch  Citizens 
as  were  of  the  fame  principles  ;  and  then  he  would 
be  able  to  fettle  other  matters  as  he  thought  fit,  with- 
out tumult  or  fedition,  or  injury  to  any  particular 
perfon.  Niccolo  very  willingly  followed  his  brother's 
advice,  as  mod  agreeable  to  his  own  inclination  :  but 
whilft  he  was  vainly  meditating  thefe  things,  the  term 
of  his  Magiftracy  elapled  %  and  the  chiefs  of  the  Con- 
fpirators,  who  had  narrowly  obferved  his  dilatory 
proceedings,  and  connived  at  them,  were  fo  far  from 
regretting  the  expiration  of  his  authority,  that  they 
rejoyced  at  it ;  for,  at  the  bottom,  they  rather  envied 
than  depended  upon  him,  and  did  not  now  defire  to 
fee  the  Government  eftablimed  upon  another  founda- 
tion by  his  means  only,  as  they  hoped  that  might 
Hill  be  effected  by  the  fucceeding  Gonfalonier,  So 
that  having  formed  many  fchemes,  and  carried  none 
into  execution,  he  went  out  of  an  Office  with  but  lir> 
tie  honour,  which  he  had  entered  upon  with  fo  great 
expectations  from  the  people. 

This  manner  of  proceeding  very  much  ftrengthen- 
ed  Pietro's  party,  as  it  not  only  confirmed  his  friends 

in 
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in  the  hopes  they  had  conceived,  but  determined 
many  of  thofe  in  his  favour  who  before  had  flood 
neuter  :  and  both  fides  being  thus  pretty  nearly  ba- 
lanced, things  continued  tolerably  quiet  for  feverai 
months.  But  his  enemies  perceiving  that  he  daily 
got  frefh  ground  of  them,  began  to  be  more  and 
more  alarmed  ;  and  having  reconfidered  the  affair,  it 
v/as  refolved  to  do  that  by  force  which  they  had  not 
been  able  to  effect  by  the  concurrence  of  the  Magi- 
Urates.  For  which  purpoie,  they  dcfigned,  in  the 
firft  place,  to  caufe  the  Marquis  of  Ferrara  to  draw 
near  to  the  City  with  a  body  of  forces,  and  then  to 
raife  a  tumult  and  kill  Pietro,  who,  at  that  time,  lay 
fick  at  Careggi :  after  whofe  death,  they  were  all  to 
come  armed  into  the  Piazza  before  the  Palace,  and 
compel  thQ  Signiory  to  fettle  the  Government  accord- 
ing to  their  directions :  for  though  there  were  fome 
in  the  Palace  that  were  not  altogether  at  their  de- 
votion, they  made  no  doubt  of  awing  them  into  com- 
pliance. Diotifalvi  Neroni  therefore,  in  order  to  con- 
ceal his  defigns  the  better,  often  went  to  vifit  Pietro, 
and  amongft  other  topicks  of  converfation,  gave  him 
fuch  advice,  as,  he  faid,  would  moft  effectually  con- 
duce, in  his  opinion,  to  the  reunion  of  the  City. 
But  Pietro  had  fufficient  information  of  their  machi- 
nations, and  particularly  from  Domenico  Martegli, 
who  acquainted  him,  that  he  himfelf  had  been  fol- 
licited  to  join  them  by  Francifco  Neroni,  Diotifalvi's 
brother,  and  that  Neroni  reprefented  their  fuccefs  as 
certain,  and  the  matter  in  a  great  meafure  already 
over.  Upon  this  intelligence,  Pietro  refolved  to  be 
before  hand  with  them,  and  to  take  up  arms  firft  :  in 
which,  he  thought  he  mould  be  fufficiently  juftined 
by  their  practices  with  the  Marquis  of  Ferrara.  He 
therefore  pretended  to  have  received  a  letter  from 
Giovanni  Bentivoglio,  Lord  of  Bologna,  with  ad- 
vice that  the  Marquis  had  already  advanced  to  the 
banks  of  the  Albo  with  a  body  of  forces,  and  pub- 
licly gave  out  that  he  was  marching  to  Florence. 
In  confequence  of  which,  he  immediately  returned  to 
Vol.  II.  D  the 
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the  City,  attended  by  a  vaft  multitude  of  armed  men  •, 
and,  upon  his  arrival  there,  all  thofe  that  were  of 
his  party  taking  arms,  his  enemies  alfo  did  the  fame, 
but  not  with  fo  much  order  and  readinefs  as  Pietro's 
followers,  for  one  fide  was  fully  prepared,  and  the 
other  in  a  manner  furprized. 

Diotifalvi,  whofe  houfe  was  near  Pietro's,  not  think- 
ing himfelf  fafe  at  home,  haded  away  to  the  Palace, 
and  exhorted  the  Signiory  to   try  all  means  to  make 
Pietro  lay  down  his  arms  •,  and  from  thence,  he  went 
to  Luca  Pitti,  to  encourage  him  and  keep  him  fleddy 
to  his   friends.     But  the   mod  active  of  that  party 
was  NiccoJo  Soderini,  who  not  only  took  arms  him- 
felf, but  railed  all  the  Plebeians  in  his  quarter,  and 
went  at  the  head   of. them   likewife  to  Pitti's  houfe, 
whom  he  earneltly  importuned  to   mount  his  horfe, 
and  go  to  the  fupport  of  the   Signiory,  who,  he  af- 
fured   him,    (till  continued   firm   to  them;  by  which 
means  the  Victory  would  be  certain  on  their   fide: 
but  if  he  ftaid  in  the  houfe,  he  would  either  be  mur- 
dered by  thofe  that  were  in  arms,  or  lhamefully  given 
up  and  betrayed  by  thofe  that  were  not ;  and  then  he 
would   repent  of  his  folly  when  there  was  no  remedy 
for  it.     That   if  he   had  a  mind   utterly  to  fupprefs 
Pietro  and  his  whole  party  by  dint  of  force,  that  was 
his  time  :   but  if  he  rather  chofe  peaceable  meafures, 
and  to  treat  with  him,  it  was  certainly  more  honour- 
able to  prefcribe  the  conditions  of  peace  himfelf  than 
to  have  them  dictated   by  others.     But  thefe  remon- 
flrances  made  little  impreffion   upon   Pitti,  who  now 
had  changed  his  mind  and  was  drawn  over  to  Pietro's 
fide,  by  an  alliance  with  his  family  and  promifes  of 
other  favours  :  for  he  had  already  married  one  of  his 
nieces  to  Giovanni  Tomabuoni.     So  that  he  advifed 
Soderini  to  lay  down  his  arms  and  go  peaceably  home 
again  •,  fince  they  ought  to  be  fatisfied,  he  faid,  now 
.  the  City  was  governed  by  its  proper  M2giftrates  and 
would  be  fo  for  the  future  :  and  therefore,  inftead  of 
having  recourfe  to  arms,  it  would  be  much  better  to 
refer  their  differences  to  the  decifion  of  the  Signiory, 

amongft; 
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amongft  whom,  they  had  more  friends  than  the  other 
party.  Soderini  feeing  that  he  could  make  no  im- 
preffion,  returned  to  his  own  houfe  ;  but  fir  ft  made 
the  following  reply  :  "  that  though  he  perceived  he 
was  not  able  of  himfeif  alone  to  defend  his  Country, 
yet  he  would  take  upon  him  to  prognofticate  the  eviis 
that  were  coming  upon  it ;  and  he  might  afiure  him- 
feif that  the  refolution  he  had  taken,  would  ruin  the 
liberties  of  his  Country,  his  own  authority,  the  for- 
tunes of  his  Friends,  and  occafion  the  banilhment  of 
many." 

At  the  beginning  of  this  tumult,  the  Sigriiory  had 
fhut  the  gates  of  their  Palace,  and  keeping  clofe  there 
with  the  other  Magiftrates,  did  not  intereft  themfelves 
on  either  fide  :  and  the  Citizens  (efpecialiy  thofe  that 
were  followers  of  Luca  Pitti)  feeing  Pietro's  friends 
armed,  and  his  enemies  difarmed,  inffead  of  giving 
him  any  further  offence  or  provocation,  began  to 
think  how  to  make  their  peace  with  him ;  fo  that 
many  of  the  principal  men  in  the  City  and  the 
leaders  of  the  different  parties  aiTembling  together  in 
the  Piazza  before  the  Palace,  whilft  the  Signiory 
were  fitting,  began  to  enter  into  a  conference  with 
them  concerning  the  State  of  the  Republic  and  the 
means  of  reuniting  it.  But  as  Pietro  de5  Medici  was 
.  indifpofed  and  could  not  be  there,  they  all  agreed  to 
wait  upon  him  at  his  own  houfe,  except  Niccolo  So- 
derini, who,  having  firft  recommended  his  family 
and  children  to  the  care  of  his  brother  Tomafo,  re- 
tired into  the  Country,  and  there  ftaid  to  fee  what 
turn  things  would  take,  though  he  expected  the 
event  would  prove  fatal  both  to  himfeif  and  the  Com* 
monwealth. 

The  other  citizens  being  in  the  mean  time  afTem- 
bled  at  Pietro's  houfe,  one  of  them  who  was  deputed 
to  fpeak  in  the  name  of  the  reft,  began  with  lament- 
ing the  difturbances  which  had  happened  in  the  City, 
and  faid,  "  they  could  not  help  imputing  them  to 
thofe  that  had  firft  taken  up  arms  :  that  as  they  were 
not  fufficiently  apprized  of  what  he  in  particular  ex- 
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pe&ed  or  defired  (who  had  been  one  of  the  firft  that 
had  done  fo)  they  were  come  thither  to  be  informed 
by  him  in  perfon  \  and  that  if  what  he  demanded  was 
confident  with  the  welfare  of  the  Republic,  he  mould 
be  gratified  in  it."  Pietro  replied  "  that  the  perfon 
who  had  firft  taken  up  arms,  ought  not  in  reafon  or 
juftice  to  be  looked  upon  as  the  author  of  the  distur- 
bances they  complained  of,  ,but  thofe  who  had  made 
that  expedient  neceffary  :  and  that  if  they  would  fe- 
rioufly  reflect  upon  their  behaviour  to  him,  they  would 
have  the  lefs  occafion  to  wonder  at  what  he  had  done 
merely  for  his  own  preTervation.  That  they  would 
then  find  that  their  nocturnal  meetings,  their  fubfcrip- 
tions,  and  confpiracies,  not  only  to  deprive  him  of 
his  authority  but  his  lif^^  had  forced  him  to  take 
arms;  of  which,  however,  he  had  made  no  other  ufe 
than  to  defend  his  own  houfe  ;  and  thought  that 
might  ferve  for  a  fuffieient  indication  of  his  pacific 
intentions ;  fince  he  had  only  endeavoured  to  fecure 
"himfelf,  without  injuring  or  offending  any  one  elfe 
whatfoever.  That  he  neither  hoped  for,  nor  defucd9 
any  thing  more  than  to  live  in  peace  and  quietnefs, 
nor  had  ever  fhewn  the  leafl  figns  of  afpiring  to  any 
thing  further  :  for  when  the  power  of  the  Balia  ex- 
pired, he  did  not  attempt  to  revive  it  by  any  extra- 
ordinary methods  •,  but,  on  the  contrary,  was  very 
glad  to  fee  the  City  governed  by  Magiftrates  to  their 
own  fatisfaction.  That  they  ought  to  recoiled:  that 
Cofimo  des  Medici  and  his  Sons  had  always  lived 
amongft  them,  both  when  the  Balia  was  in  force  and 
when  it  was  not,  with  honour  and  refpect ;  and  that 
in  the  year  58  when  its  authority  had  expired,  it  was 
not  their  family,  but  others  that  had  revived  it-.  That 
if  they  did  not  chufe  one  at  preient,  he  was  as  much 
averfe  to  it  as  they  could  be  :  but  he  plainly  perceived 
that  would  not  content  them,  and  that  they  were 
poffeiTed  with  an  opinion  they  could  not  live  fafely  in 
Florence  whilft  he  was  alive  :  a  circumftance  which 
he  had  always  been  fo  far  from  dreading,  that  he  had 
never  thought  of  it  at  all  as  either  probable  or  pofil- 

ble, 
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ble,  or  in  the  leaft  imagined  that  a  time  would  ever 
come  when  his  father's  friends  and  his  own  ihould  be 
afraid  of  living  in  the  fame  City  with  him  •,  fince  he 
had  at  all  times  ufed   his  utmoft   endeavours  to  apt 
prove  himfelf  a  peaceable  and    undefigning    honeft 
man,"     He  then  addrefTed  himfelf  more  particularly 
to  Diotifalvi  Neroni   and  his   brothers,  who   then  all 
happened   to   be  there,  and  faid  he  could   not   help 
warmly  and  ferioufly  reproaching   them   with  the  fa- 
vours they  had  received  from   his  father,  the  confi- 
dence he   himfelf  had   repofed   in  them,  and  the  un- 
grateful return  they  had  made  for  them  :  and  this  he 
did  in  fo  pathetic  and  affecting  a  manner,  that  it  en- 
flamed  fome  of  the  aflembly  to  fuch  a  degree,  that  if 
Pietro   himfelf    had   not   checked    their   indignation, 
they  would  certainly  have  pulled  them  to  pieces.    He 
concluded,  in  fhort,  with  alluring  them  "   he  would 
willingly  agree  to  any  meafures   which   they   and  the 
Signiory  mould   think   proper  and   convenient ;  and 
that  for  his  own  part,  the  only   object  of  his  wifhes 
was  to  enjoy  himfelf  and  his  fortune  with   peace  and 
fecurity,  in  common  with  his  Fellow-citizens."     Af- 
ter which,  there  was   much  debate,   and  many  things 
propofed  •,  but  nothing  concluded  upon,  except,  that 
there  was  an  abjolute  necejfity  for  reforming  and  new  mo- 
delltng  the  Government  of  the  Republic. 

Bernardo  Lotti  was  at  that  time  Gonfalonier  of  Juf- 
tice  ;  but  as  he  was  a  man  in  whom  Pietro  did  not 
put  much  confidence,  the  latter  refolved  not  to  at- 
tempt any  alterations  till  he  went  out  of  Office  : 
which  he  thought  would  not  make  any  material  dif- 
ference in  his  affairs,  as  his  authority  was  near  ex- 
piring. But  when  a  new  Signiory  was  drawn  for  the 
months  of  September  and  O&ober,  in.  the  year  1^66, 
and  Roberto  Lioni  appointed  Gonfalonier,  who,  as 
foa-n  as  he  had  entered  upon  that  office,  and  made 
all  neceflary  preparations  for  the  execution  of  his  de- 
fign,  called  the  people  together  into  the  Piazza,  and 
created  a  new  Balia,  which,  confifting  entirely  of 
Pietro's  friends,  immediately  chofe  the  other  ordinary 

D  3  Magi- 
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Magiftrates  according  to  his  directions.  Thefe  pro- 
ceedings ftruck  fuch  a  terror  into  the  heads  of  the 
oppofite  faclion,  that  Agnolo  Acciaivoli  fled  to  Na- 
ples'; Diotifalvf,  Francifco  Neroni,  and  Niccolo  So- 
derini,  to  Venice  :  but  Luca  Pitti  continued  at  Flo- 
rence, prefuming  upon  his  late  alliance,  and  the  pro- 
rnifes  which  Fietro  had  made  him  ;  upon  which,  all 
thole  that  had  fled  were  declared  Rebels,  and  the 
whole  family  of  the  Neroni  difperfed.  Giovanni  Ne- 
roni, then  Archbifhop  of  Florence,  chofe  a  voluntary 
exile  at  Rome,  to  avoid  worfe  treatment ;  and  many 
other  Citizens,  who  had  fuddenly  abfconded,  were 
Sentenced  to  bariifliment  in  different  places.  Befides 
&11  this,  there  was  a  folemn  Proceflion  appointed,  to 
return  thanks  to  God,  for  the  prefervation  of  the 
Su'te,  and  the  reunion  of  the  City  :  during  which, 
feveral  other  Citizens  were  arrefted,  and  put  to  the 
torture,  and  many  more  either  executed,  or  fent  into 
exile.  But  amongft  all  the  changes  that  enfued  upon 
this  revolution,  nothing  was  more  remarkable  than 
the  cafe  of  Luca  Pitti,  who  foon  began  to  experience 
the  difference  betwixt  proiperity  and  adverfity,  be- 
twixt living  in  authority,  and  falling  into  difgrace. 
fl\s  houfe,  which  ufed  to  be  crouded  with  fwarms  of 
followers  and  dependants,  was  now  as  unfrequented 
as  a  defart :  and  his  friends  and  relations  were  not 
only  afraid  of  being  feen  with  him,  but  durfl  not 
even  falute  him,  if  they  met  him  in  the  ftreet ;  Tome 
of  them  having  been  deprived  of  their  honours,, 
Others  of  their  eftates,  and  all  of  them  threatened. 

The  magnificent  palaces  which  he  had  begun  to 
build,  were  abandoned  by  the  workmen  ;  the  fervices 
he  had  formerly  done  to  any  one,  were  requited  with 
injuries  and  abufe  ;  and  the  honours  he  had  con- 
ferred, with  infamy  and  taunts.  Many  who  had 
made  him  valuable  prefents,  now  came  to  demand 
them  again,  as  only  lent ;  and  others,  who  before 
ufed  to  flatter  and  extol  him  to  the  fkies,  now  loaded 
him  with  contumely  and  reproaches  of  ingratitude 
anc(  violence,     So  that  he  heartily  repented,  though 

too 
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too  late,  that  he  had  not  followed  Niccolo  Soderini's 
advice,  and  preferred   an  honourable  death  to  a  life 
of  ignominy  and  contempr.     Several  of  thofe,  how- 
ever, who  had  been  banifhed,  began  to  form  fchemes, 
and  contrive  various  means  for   their  restoration  to  a 
Community,  in  which  they  had  not  the  prudence  before 
to  live  quietly,  whilft  they  were  well.   Agnolo  Acciai- 
voli  having  taken  refuge  at  Naples,  refolved  for  his 
part,  before  he  made  any  other  attempt,  to  try  how  '  K 
Pietro  de'  Medici  flood   affected,  and  whether  there ^afco, 
were  any  hopes  left  of  making  his  peace  with  him  : 
for  which  purpofe,  he  wrote  a  letter  to  him,  the  con- 
tents of  which    were    as   follow.     "  I    cannot  help 
laughing,  I  confefs,  at  the  capricioufnefs  of  fortune, 
when  I  fee  how  wantonly  (he   fports  herielf  in  turn- 
ing friends  into  enemies,  and  enemies   into   friends. 
You   may  remember,  that  when  your  father  was  in 
exile,  I  not  only  incurred  the  fame  misfortune,  but 
was   in  danger  of  lofing  my  life  alfo,  by  relenting 
the  injustice  that  was  done  to   him,  without  any  re- 
gard to  my  own  fafety  ;  nor  have  I  ever,  either  whilft 
Cofimo  was  alive,  neglected  any  opportunity  of  ho- 
nouring and  ferving  your  family,  or  done  any  thing 
with  a  a^efign  to  injure  you  fince  his  death.     It  is  true, 
that  your  weakly  conftitution,    and  the  minority  of 
your  fons,  filled  me  with  fuch  apprehenfions,  that  I 
thought  it  my  duty  to  ufe  my  endeavours  to  fettle  the 
government  of  the  Republic   upon  fuch   a  bottom, 
as  might  prevent  it  from  falling  to  ruin,  if  you  fhould 
happen  to  die.     Whatfoever  I  have  done,  was  merely 
for  that   purpofe,    and   not  with  the  leaft  defign   of 
hurting  you,  but  with  a   view  to  ferve  my  Country  : 
and  if  that  be   an  error,  it  is   fuch  a  one,  furely,  as 
deferves  to  be  forgiven,  when  the  uprightnefs  of  my 
intentions,  and  the  merit  of  my  paft  fervices,  are  con- 
fidered  :    and  I  cannot    prevail  upon   myielf  to  en- 
tertain any  fears  that  I  fhall  not  find  mercy  in  a  fa- 
mily, which  has  had  fo  long  experience  of  my  fide- 
lity ;    or  that    one    falfe    Hep   will    cancel    the   re- 
membrance of  fo  many  former  obligations  and  de- 

D  4  feres, 
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ferts  *."   To  this  letter,  he  returned  the  following  an- 
fwer.     "  If  you  are  fo  merry  in  your  prefent  fituation 
as   to  be  able  to  laugh,  I  am  not  forry  for  it ;  if  you 
had  been  in  a  condition  to  laugh  at  Florence,  perhaps 
it  would  have   been   my  fate  to  weep  at  Naples.     I 
grant  that  you  were  a  well-wimer  to  my  father  ;  and 
as  yju. mult  .own  you  have  been  gratified  for  it,  you 
are  more  obliged   to  us,  than   we  are  to  you,  finee 
good  deeds  are  of  much  greater  weight  than  either 
good  words  or  good  willies  :  and   if  you  have  been 
.rewarded  according  to  your  merits,  you  ought  not 
to  think  it  ftrange  or  unreafonable  that  you  are  now 
punifhed  for  your  offences  as  they  deferve.     The  pre- 
tence of  acting  as  you  have  done,  merely  for  the  lake 
of  your  Country,  is  a  very  poor  one  ;  for  no  body 
will  believe   that  the   Acciaivoli  would   have  fhewn 
greater  affection,  or  done  more  for  it,  than  the  Me- 
dici have  done.     Live,  therefore,  where  you  are,  in> 
difgrace  ;    fince  you   had   not  fenfe  enough   to   live 
here,    as  you  might  have  done,    in   reputation  and 
honour." 

Acciaivoli,  therefore,  perceiving  he  muft  expect  no 
favour,  removed  to  Rome,  where  he  joined  the  Arch- 
bifhop  and  other  exiles,  in  their  endeavours,,  to  ruin 
the  credit  of  the  Medici,  which  then  ftood  upon  a 
very  tottering  foundation  in  that  City  :  and  they  had 
almoft  accomplifhed  it ;  but  Pietro,  by  the  affiftance 
,of  his  friends,  at  laft  defeated  their  defigns.  Dioti- 
falvi  Neroni,  and  Niccolo  Soderini,  on  the  other 
hand,  ufed  all  poffible  means  to  embroil  their  Coun- 
try in  a  quarrel  with  the  Venetian  Senate  ;  imagining, 
that  if  the  prefent  Governors  of  Florence,  who  were 
not  yet  thoroughly  fettled  in  their  power,  and  dif- 
agreeable  to  many  people,  could  by  any  means  be 
drawn  into  a  freih. war,  they  would  not  be  able  to 
fupport  themfeives.     Giovanni  Francifco,  the  fon  of 

*  "  Vince  animum ;  cave  deformes  multa  bona  &  tot  meritorum 
gratiam  uno  vitio  corrumpas,"  is  the  conclusion  of  Scipio's  rebuke 
to  Maflinifla  for  marrying  Sophoniiba.    Liv.  lib.  xxx.  cap.  14.. 

Palla 
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Palla  Strozzi,  who  had  been  driven   out  of  Florence 
with  his  father,  in  the   change  of  government  which 
happened  there  in  the  year  1434,  was  at  that  time  at 
Ferrara,  where  he   had   gained   great  credit   amongft 
the  Merchants,  and   was   reckoned   as   rich  a  man   as 
any  in  that  City.     Thefe   new   Exiles,  therefore,  be- 
gan with  representing   to   him,  with   how   much  eafe 
they  might  all  reinftate  themfelves  in    their  Country, 
and  former  honours,  if  they  could  engage   the  Vene- 
tians to  efpoufe  their  caufe  ;  which  they  thought  might 
readily    be   done,  provided  they   were  fupplied  with 
fome  part  of  the  money  to  defray    the   expences  of  a 
war.     To   thefe   fuggeltions,  Giovanni,    who   longed 
for  an  opportunixy  of  revenging*  the   injuries  he   had 
formerly   received^  \wt   a   very   favourable  ear,  and 
promifed  to  contribute  all    he   was   worth  to  fuch  an 
undertaking.     After  this,  they  applied  directly  to  the 
Doge  and  Senate  of  Venice,  complaining  bitterly  of 
the  hardlhips  of  an  exile,  which,  they  laid,  they  had 
brought  upon  themfelves,  by   no  other  offence  than 
that  of  being  defirous  to  have  their  Country  governed 
by  laws,  and  the   adminiftration   of  affairs  lodged   in 
the  hands  of  their  proper   and   ordinary   Magiftrates, 
and  not  of  a  few  particular  perfens.     Upon  which  ac-* 
count  only,  Pietro  de*  Medici,  and  his  adherents,  who  (yV5^ 
had  fo  long  been  ufed  to  perfecute  and  tyrannize  over 
their  Fellow-citizens,  had   fuddenly   taken   up   arms, 
and  after  they  had  artfully   difarmed  them,  as  perrl- 
diouQy  fent  them    into   banifhment.     But   that  they 
were  not  fatisfied  with  this ;  the  Almighty   was  like- 
wife  to  be  mocked,  and  made  acceffary  to  their  treach- 
ery ;  for  in  the  midft  of  Divine  Service,  after  a  Pro- 
ceffion,  which  they  had  caufed  to  be  made  (the  more 
effectually,  it  feemed,  to  draw  them  into  their  net) 
many   other  Citizens  likewife  who   had   ftaid  behind 
upon  the  moft  folemn  affurances  that  they  mould  re- 
ceive no  manner  of  injury,  Were  baiely   feized  upon, 
and  either  imprifoned,  or  cruelly  put  to  death.  That 
to  chaffife  the  authors  of  fo  execrable  and  nefarious 
an  example,  and  avenge  themfelves,  they  knew  not 
I  upon 
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upon  whom  elfe  to  depend,  with  fo  much  confidence, 
as  upon  that  illuftrious  Senate  and  Republic,  which 
having  always  enjoyed  the  fweets  of  liberty  themfelves, 
muft  certainly  companionate  thofe  that  were  deprived 
of  fo  great  a  bleffing.  That  they  therefore  implored 
their  protection,  as  a  free  and  generous  Common- 
wealth, againft  the  oppreffion  of  mercilefs  tyrants, 
and  enQavers  of  their  Country  :  and  exhorted  them 
to  remember,  how  the  family  of  the  Medici  had 
fnatched  the  dominion  of  Lombardy  out  of  their 
hands,  when  Cofimo  alone,  in  oppofition  to  that  ve- 
nerable Senate,  and  contrary  to  the  inclination  and 
advice  of  all  the  reft  of  his  Fellow-Citizens,  had  fa- 
voured and  fupported  Count  Sforza  in  his  pretentions. 
That,  in  fhort,  if  the  unmerited  fufferings  of  others 
could  not  excite  their  pity,  certainly  the  ienfe  of  the 
injuries  they  had  fuftained  themfelves,  muft  infpire 
them  with  a  juft  refentment  and  defire  of  revenge. 

The  conclufion  of  this  addrefs  affected  the  whole 
Senate  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  a  war  with  the  Floren- 
tines was  unanimoufly  refolved  upon;  for  which  pur- 
pofe,  Bartolomeo  Coglione  *",  the  Commander  in 
chief  of  their  forces,  affembled  an  army  with  as  much 
expedition  as  poflible  j  which  was  joined  by  Hercole 

*  He  was  one  of  the  moft  celebrated  Commanders  of  his  time,  and 
born  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bergamo,  where  his  whole  family  had 
been  put  to  the  fword,  during  the  quarrels  betwixt  the  Guelphs  and 
the  Ghibelines.  He  had  been  a  beggar  till  he  was  eighteen  years  of 
age  j  when  being  at  Naples,  and  no  man  daring  to  difpute  the  prize 
with  him,  either  in  wreitling  or  running,  on  account  of  his  prodi- 
gious itrength  and  agility,  Jane  II.  Queen  of  Naples,  who  valued  no 
man  but  for  his  bodily  vigour,  (and  every  man  according  to  it)- 
made  choice  of  him  for  her  minion.  But  he  was  foon  tired  of  that 
bafe  and  fcandalous  way  of  life,  and  ftealing  away  from  Court,  went 
to  learn  the  art  of  war,  under  the  famous  Braccio  da  Ivlontone. 
Varillas  anecdot.  de  Florence,  p.  35.  The  truth  of  this  particular  is 
confirmed  by  Paulus  Jovius,  in  the  third  book  of^his  Elogies.  Other- 
wife  (confideiing  the  national  prejudices  betwixt  the  French  and 
Neapolitans)  the  credit  of  the  French  Hiflorian  might  be  fufpecled. 
Here  follow  the  words  of  Jovius  :  "  Fuit  Coleo  corporis  flatura  erecln 
atque  habili,  adeoque  formofus  atque  agilis,  ut  Regina  Joanna,  in- 
genio  procaci  rnulier  avidaque  virorum  fortium,  Coleonis  amore  ca- 
peretur,  quum  ea  fpectante  cunclos  in  palasflra  jacluque  ferrei  vectjs 
&  faltu  curfuque  certantes  cum  magno  ipeclantium  plaufu  fupe- 
raret." 

a  d'Efte 
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d'Efte  with  fome  troops  fent  by  Borfo  Duke  of  Fer- 
rara.     Their   firft  attempt   was    upon   the  Bourg  of 
Doadola,    which  they    burnt,    and   committed    iome 
other  ravages  in   the  adjacent  Country  5  as   the  Flo- 
rentines were  rather  furprized  and  had   not  made  any 
preparations  to  oppofe  them.     After  Pietro's  enemies 
were  driven  out  of  the  City  however,  they  had  en- 
tered into  a  new  confederacy  with  Galeazzo  Duke  of 
MJan,  and  Ferdinand  King  of  Naples,  and  appointed 
Frederic  Count  of  Urbino  their  General :  lb  that  fee- 
ino-  themfelves  well  fupported    by   this  alliance,  they 
made  but  little  account  of  their  enemies :  for  Ferdi- 
nand having  fent  Alphonfo  his  eldeft  Son,  and  Ga- 
leazzo coming  in   perfon,  (and   both  of  them  with  a 
confiderable  body  of  forcesj  to  their  affiitance,  they 
afTembled  their  whole  army    at  Caftracaro,  a  fortrefs 
belonging  to  the  Florentines  at  the  foot   of   thofe 
mountains  that  divide  Tufcany  from  Romagna.     But 
the  enemy  having  retired  in   the  mean  time  towards 
Imola,  there   only    happened   fome    few    flight  fkir- 
mimes  betwixt  them,  according  to  the  cuftom  of  thofe 
times  j  neither   fide  having  taken  or  fo  much  as  laid 
fiege  to  any  town,  or  given  the  other  any  opportunity 
of  coming  to  an  engagement :  for  both  of  them  kept 
clpfe  in  their  camps  without  daring  to  ftrike  the  firft 
blow  •,  and,  like  two  cowards,  contented  themfelves 
with  only  looking  at  each  other  at  a  difiance.     This 
dilatory   manner  of  proceeding,  was  fo  difagreeable 
to  the  Florentines,  (who  law  themfelves  engaged  in  a 
war,  which  at  that  rate,  was  likely  to  be  a  very  long 
and  expenfive  one,  and  attended  with  little  or  no  ad- 
vantage) that  the  Magiftrates  complained  of  it  to  the 
CommiiTaries  whom  they   had  appointed  to  conduct 
that  expedition.     The  Commiffaries  remonftrated  that 
it  was  wholly  owing  to  the  Duke  Galeazzo,  who  hav- 
ing more    authority  than  experience,    neither  knew 
how  to  execute  any  thing  of  importance  himfelf,  nor 
would    be   governed   by   thofe  that  did  ;  and   confe- 
quently  it  was  impoffible  that  any   advantage  fhould 
be  gained,  or  fuccefs  hoped  for,  whilft  he  continued 

with 
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with  the  army.  Upon  this,  they  took  occafion  to 
represent  to  the  Duke,  "  that  they  were  thoroughly 
fenfible  of  how  much  fervice  his  coming  in  perfon  to 
their  afliftance  had  already  been  to  them  ;  fince  his 
very  name  and  reputation  only  had  been  furncient  (o 
make  their  enemies  retire.  That  they  ought  never- 
thelefs  to  prefer  his  welfare  and  the  fecurity  of  his 
dominions  to  any  private  advantage  of  their  own  ; 
for  whilft  he  was  fafe,  every  thing  would  go  well ; 
but  if  they  loft  him,  they  had  every  thing  to  fear. 
They  did  not  think  therefore,  it  was  confiftent  with 
his  ufual  prudence,  that  he  fhould  be  fo  long  ablent, 
and  at  fuch  adiftance  from  Milan  ;  efpecially  as  he  was 
not  yet  fufficiently  eftablimed  in  his  government,  and 
had  many  potent  and  dangerous  enemies,  who  would 
not  fail  to  take  the  advantage  that  fo  favourable  an 
opportunity  afforded  of  doing  him  a  prejudice.  For 
which  reafons,  they  made  it  their  earneft  requeft  to 
him  that  he  would  return  to  Milan  for  the  preferva- 
tion  of  his  own  dominions  with  fome  part  of  his 
forces,  and  leave  the  reft  with  them  for  the  defence 
of  their  Republic."  Galeazzo  thought  this  advice 
was  not  to  be  difregarded,  and,  without  troubling 
himfelf  about  the  motives  of  it,  immediately  return- 
ed home. 

The  Florentine  Commanders  having  got  rid  of  this 
incumbrance,  refolved  to  fhew  their  matters  that  the 
tardinefs  of  their  former  proceedings  ought  not  to  be 
imputed  to  them,  and  advanced  fo  near  to  the  enemy 
that  a  battle  preiently  enfued  which  lafted  half  a  day, 
but  without  any  material  lofs  or  advantage  to  either 
fide :  for  there  was  not  fo  much  as  one  man  killed, 
but  a  few  horfes  wounded,  the  number  of  prifoners 
very  fmall,  and  nearly  equal  on  both  fides  :  and  as 
the  feafon  was  now  at  hand,  when  their  armies  ufed 
always  to  go  into  winter  quarters,  Coglione,  the  Ve- 
netian General,  retired  towards  Ravenna*,  the  Flo- 

*  Ravenna  is  the  capital  of  Romagna,  and  about  fixty  miles  north- 
cait  of  Florence.    It  is  nothing  like  fo  confiderable  a  city  at  pre- 

l    rentine 
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rentine  forces  into  Tufcany,  and  thofe  of  the  King 
and  the  Duke  into  the  reipective  territories  of  their 
matters.  But  this  invafion  noc  having  raifed  any 
commotions  in  Florence,  as  the  exiles  had  aiTured  the 
Venetians  it  would-,  and  the  latter  begmning  to  want 
money  for  the  pay  of  their  troops,  thought  fit  to 
propofe  fuch  overtures  of  peace  as  were  readily  agreed 
to,  and  it  was  foon  after  concluded.  After  which, 
the  Florentine  exiles,  being  deprived  of  all  hopes  of 
ever  returning  to  their  Country,  difperfed  themfelves 
into  different  places.  Diotifalvi  Neroni  went  to  Fer- 
rara,  where  he  was  received  by  Borfo,  the  Marquis  of 
that  State.  NiccoloSoderini  took  fhelterat  Ravenna, 
and  having  a  fmall  penfion  allowed  him  by  the  Ve- 
netians, he  lived  there  all  the  reft  of  his  days.  He 
was  efteemed  a  brave  and  worthy  man,  but  flow  and 
irrefolute  in  all  his  aclions  ;  from  whence  it  pro- 
ceeded, that  he  loft  an  opportunity  of  fupprefting 
the  Medici  when  he  was  Gonfalonier  of  Juftice, 
which  he  never  could  recover  after  he  went  out  of 
that  office. 

When  a  peace  was  concluded,  thofe  that  had  got 
the  upper  hand  in  Florence  not  thinking  their  vic- 
tory complete,  except  they  entirely  fupprefTed  not 
only  their  open  and  declared  enemies,  but  thofe  alfo 
whom  they  fufpe&ed  of  being  privately  fo,  prevailed 
upon  Bardo  Altoviti  to  deprive  many  other  Citizens 
of  their  honours  rnd  employments,  and   to  fend  fe- 

fent,  as  it  was  formerly.  Its  ancient  fituation  refembled  that  of  Ve- 
nice, as  it  was  built  upon  feveral  Ifiands :  but  the  Sea  has  retired 
above  three  miles  from  it,  and  what  was  formerly  a  lake,  is  now  a 
fine  fruitful  field.  The  foil  about  it,  which  has  been  made  by  the 
fea,  is  fo  agreeable  to  vines,  that  they  grow  there  to  an  incredible 
fize  ;  it  is  faid,  that  planks  of  twelve  feet  in  length,  and. five  in 
breadth,  have  been  cut  out  of  the  trunks  of  them.  There  is,  of 
confequencer,  plenty  of  excellent  wines ;  but  as  they  have  no  freih 
water,  but  what  falls  from  the  clouds,  the  town  often  labours  under 
a  great  fcarcity  of  it.  Hence  that  Epigram  of  Martial,  Callidus  im- 
pofuit,  &c.  which  Mr.  Addifon  has  tranflated  in  this  manner ; 

il  By  a  Ravenna  Merchant  once  betraid, 
So  much  for  wine  and  water  mix'd  I  paid  j 
But  when  I  thought  the  purchas'd  liquor  mine, 
The  Rafcal  iobb'd  me  off  with  only  wine." 

veral 
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veral  into  banifhment :  by  which  they  exceedingly 
ftrengthened  themfelves  in  their  own  power,  and 
ftruck  a  ftill  greater  terror  into  others  :  indeed  they 
exercifed  their  authority  with  fo  much  rigour  and  in- 
temperance that  it  ieemed  as  if  providence  had  en- 
tirely abandoned  the  City  as  a  prey  to  them.  But 
few  of  thefe  grievances  came  to  the  ears  of  Pietro  de* 
.Medici,  and  even  thole,  his  bad  ftate  of  health 
would  not  allow  him  to  redrefs  ♦,  for  all  his  limbs 
were  fo  contracted  and  debilitated,  that  he  could  noc 
make  the  lead  ufe  of  any  of  them,  except  his  tongue  : 
nor  had  he  it  in  his  power  to  apply  any  remedy  but 
his  advice,  and  exhortations  to  his  Fellow-citizens  to 
live  ik  charity  and  peace  with  each  other,  and  to  che- 
rifh  and  fupport  their  Country  rather  than  be  accefTary 
to  its  rain.  But  to  caufe  fome  fort  of  rejoycings  in 
the  City,  he  refolved  to  celebrate  the  nuptials  of  his 
Son  Lorenzo,  (whom  he  had  efpoufed  to  Clarice  a 
daughter  of  the  family  of  Urfini)  with  the  utmoft 
fplendor  and  magnificence  ;  which  he  did,  in  a  man- 
ner every  w.^y  worthy  a  perfon  of  his  high  rank  and 
diftinclion  :  for  many  days  were  fpent  in  mirth  and 
feftivity,  ballsy  banquets,  and  public  entertainments 
on  the  Stage.  A.mongft  the  latter,  to  (hew  the  gran- 
deur and  opulence  of  the  Houfe  of  Medici,  two 
martial  fpectacles  were  exhibited,  one  reprefenting  an 
(engagement  betwixr  fome  fquadrons  of  horfe  in  the 
field  ;  and  the  other,  the  fiege  and  taking  of  a  town. 
All  which  was  performed  with  the  utmoft  gallantry 
and  good  order  imaginable. 

Whilft  the  affairs  of  Florence  were  in  this  fituation, 
the  reft  of  Italy  was  in  tranquillity  ♦,  but  yet  not  with^ 
out  terrible  apprehenfions  from  the  power  of  the 
Turk,  who  ftill  continued  to  harrafs  and  diftrefs  the 
Chriftian  Princes,  and  liad  made  himfelf  mafter  of  *  Ne- 

*  An  i/land  in  the  Archipelago,  on  the  coafi:  of  Europe.  It  was  for- 
merly called  Eubcea  and  Chalcis  :  The  Turks  called  it  Egribos,  and  the 
inhabitants  Egripos,  The  Turks  made  a  defcent  upon  it  in  June  1469,. 
with  a  fleet  of  ^00  fail,  and  an  .'army  of  120,000  men,  under  their  Empe- 
ror Mahomet  XI.  Tiie  natives  made  a  gallant  defence,  but  atlaft  were 
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gropont,  to  the  very  great  fcandal  and  prejudice  of 
ail  Christendom.     About  this  time,  Borfo  Marquis  of 
Ferrara  died,  and  was  fucceeded  in  his  State  by  Her- 
cole  his  brother.     Gifmondo  Malatefta  Lord  of  Ri- 
mini and  a  perpetual  enemy  to  the  Church,  likewife 
died  the  fame  year,  and  left  his  Son  Roberto   heir  to 
his  dominions,    who   afterwards   became    one   of  the 
greateft  and  molt  experienced  Commanders  in   Italy. 
Thefe  events  were  attended  with  the  death  of  Pope 
Paul,  in  whofe  room  Sixtus  IV.  was  exalted    to   the 
Pontificate,  who  before  that   was   called  Francifco  da 
Savona;  a  man  of  very  low  and  bale  extraction,  but 
raifed  by  his  own  merit  to  be  General  of  the   Corde- 
liers or  Francifcans,  and  after  that,  to   the  dignity  of 
a  Cardinal.     He  was  the  firft  that   began  to  fhew  the 
World  what  a   Pope   could  do,  if  he  plealed  ;  and 
how  things,  which  before  his  time   had    been  looked 
upon  as  crimes,  could  change  their  names  under  the 
fhelter  and  protection  of  the  pontifical  authority.  He 
had  two  perfons  in  his  family  whofe  names   were  Pe- 
tro  and  Girolamo,  and  whom  every  body  believed  to 
be  his  baftards  •,  but  he  foon  took   care  to  give  them 
more   honourable  titles  :  for   Pietro,  being  a  monk, 
was  made  Cardinal  of  Saint  Sixtus  •,  and  to  Girolamo, 
he   gave  the  Government  of   Furli,    which    he  had 
taken  away  by  violence  from  Antonio  Ordelaffi,  whofe 
Anceftors  had  been  Princes  of  that  City  for  a  long 
courfe  of  years. 

This  rapacious  manner  of  proceeding,  made  him 
fo  dreaded  by  moil  of  the  Princes  in  Italy,  that  al- 
moft  every  one  endeavoured  to  fecure  his  friendfhip, 

overpowered  by  numbers,  and  forced  to  furrender.  Erizzo,  the  Vene- 
tian Proveditore,  however,  retired  into  the  City,  and  refufed  to  give 
it  up  till  Mahomet  promiied  him  his  life  :  but  that  Prince  broke  his 
■word,  and  can  fed  him  to  be  fawed  in  two.  His  daughter  was  pre- 
fented  to  Mahomet,  on  account  of  her  great  beauty  5  but  difdaining 
his  careffes,  flie  incenfed  him  to  fuch  a  degree,  that  he  cut  off  her 
head  with  his  own  hand.  After  which,  the  Turks  exercifed  all  man- 
ner of  cruelties  upon  the  garrifon  and  inhabitants  of  the  City,  putting 
all  to  the  fword  that  were  above  twenty  years  of  age.  The  Venetians 
made  two  attempts  to  recover  it,  in  the  year  1668,  but  without  fuc- 
cefs.    Coronelli  defcription  de  la  Moree  ; 
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and  the  Duke  of  Milan,  in  particular,  gave  his  natu- 
ral daughter  Catherine  in  Marriage  to  Girolamo  with 
the  City  of  Imola  for  her  dower,  of  which  he  had 
ftripped  Taddeo  Alidoffi.  A  new  alliance  was  like- 
wife  contracted  betwixt  the  Duke  of  Milan  and  King 
Ferdinand  ;  for  Giovanni  Galeazzo  the  Duke's  eldeft 
Son,  was  married  to  Elizabeth,  daughter  to  Alphonfo 
the  King's  Son  and  heir. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  Princes  of  Italy  lived  in  to- 
lerable tranquillity,  and  feemed  to  be  chiefly  employ- 
ed in  watching  and  guarding  againft  each  other,  and 
fortifying  themfelves  with  frefh  alliances  and  confe- 
deracies. But  in  the  rnidft  of  this  tranquillity  abroad, 
the  Florentines  were  grievoudy  harraffed  and  oppreiTed 
at  home  by  the  tyranny  and  ambition  of  their  Fellow- 
citizens;  for  Pietro  de*  Medici  was  fo  difabied  by  his 
infirmities,  that  he  had  it  not  in  his  power  to  curb 
their  infolence,  or  provide  any  remedy.  .  Neverthe- 
lefs,  in  order  to  difcharge  his  own  confcience  and  to 
fee  if  he  could  make  them  afhamed  of  their  enormi- 
ties, he  fent  for  the  principal  of  them  to  his  houfe, 
and  upbraided  them  with  their  behaviour  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner. 

"  I  little  imagined  I  mould  have  lived  to  fee  the 
time  when  the  conduct  of  my  friends  would  make  me 
want  the  afliftanceof  my  enemies ;  and  when  I  fhould 
wifh,  inftead  of  getting  the  upper-hand,  to  have  been 
defeated  by  them  :  for  I  verily  thought  1  had  been 
engaged  with  men  whofe  defires  would  have  been  con- 
fined  within  the  bounds  of  decency  and  moderation, 
and  who  would  have  been  content  to  live  in  their  own 
Country  with  honour  and  fecurity ;  efpecially  after 
they  had  fufficiently  deprened  their  adverfaries  and 
driven  them  out  of  the  City.  But  I  now  have  the 
mortification  to  find  how  miferably  I  have  been  de- 
ceived by  not  being  well  enough  acquainted  with  the 
ambition  that  is  natural  to  all  mankind,  and  more 
particularly  with  the  limits  of  yours :  for,  it  feems, 
you  are  not  contented  with  being  Governors  of  the 
"Republic  and  having  all  the  honours  and  emoluments 

of 
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of  it  divided  amongft  a  few  of  you,  though  they  were 
fufrlcient  before  to  fatisfy  a  much  greater  number.  It 
is  not  enough  to  have  the  ellates  of  your  enemies 
confifcated  and  fhared  amongft  you,  nor  to  lay  infup- 
portable  taxes  and  burdens  upon  other  people,  whilft 
you  not  only  exempt  yourfdves  from  them,  but  ap- 
propriate them  to  your  own  private  ufes,  and  avail 
yourlelves  of  them  to  persecute  your  Fellow-citizens 
with  every  kind  of  injury  and  opprefTion.  You  plun- 
der the  poffellions  of  your  neighbours,  you  make  a 
fale  of  juftice,  you  defpife  the  authority  of  the  laws, 
you  trample  upon  good  men  and  exalt  the  evil.  I 
did  not  believe  all  Italy  could  have  furnifhed  fo  many 
examples  of  violence  and  avarice  as  th?re  have  lately 
been  in  this  City.  Do  you  think  our  Country  has 
given  us  birth  only  for  its  own  deftruclion  r  Has  it 
fupported  our  authority  to  its  own  ruin  ?  Has  it  heap- 
ed honours  upon  us  merely  to  bring  mame  and  igno- 
miny upon  itfelf?  I  publicly  declare  to  you,  upon  the 
word  of  an  honed  man,  which  ought  to  be  efteemed 
facred  and  inviolable,  that  if  you  perfift  in  Rich 
courfes,  as  make  me  afhamed  of  the  Victory  we  have 
gained,  you  will  obiige  me  to  behave  in  fuch  a  man- 
ner as  perhaps  may  caufe  you  to  repent  of  having 
abufed  it." 

After  he  had  given  them  this  fevere  reprimand,  they 
made  fome  fair  promifes  of  amendment,  and  then  re- 
tired •,  but  ftill  continued  their  violent  manner  of  pro- 
ceeding. Upon,  which,  Pietro  fent  privately  to  defire 
Agnolo  Acciaivoli  would  come  to  him  at  Cafaggiolo  ; 
where  they  had  a  long  conference  together,  concerning 
'the  ftate  of  the  Commonweath  :  and  it  was  generally- 
believed,  that  if  he  had  lived  much  longer,  he  would 
have  recalled  the  Exiles  to  bridle  the  tyranny  and  rapz- 
cioufnefs  of  thofe  who  then  governed  the  State,  but 
death  prevented  thefe  good  defigns ;  for  being  quire 
worn  out  with  bodily  infirmities,  and  vexation  of^y  .< 
mind,  he  died  in  the  53d  year  of  his  age,  at  a  time-^*^  *"*** 
when  his  merit  and  virtues  were  but  juft  beginning 
to  diftinguifh  him  amongft  his  Countrymen :  as  he 
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had  been  in  a  manner  eclipfed  by  his  father  Cofimo, 
whom  he  furvived  but  a  few  years ;  and  thofe  too 
were  clogged  with  ficknefs  and  civil  diffenfions.  He 
was  interred  in  the  Church  of  St.  Lorenzo,  clofe  by 
his  father,  with  a  funeral  pomp  and  folemnity  fuit- 
able  to  the  rank  of  fo  great  a  Citizen.  He  left  only 
two  fons,  Lorenzo  and  Giuliano,  both  of  them  very 
promifing,  and  who,  there  was  the  higheft  reafon  to 
hope,  would  fome  time  or  other,  be  an  honour  to 
their  Country,  if  they  lived  y  but  as  they  were  then 
both  very  young,  their  friends  were  under  great  ap- 
prehenfions  for  them.  . 

Amongft  thofe  that  were  the  leading  men  in  the 
State,  Torhafo  Soderini  was  by  much  the  moil  con- 
siderable ;  and,  for  his  prudence  and  authority,  was 
in  °reat  reputation,  not  only  at  Florence,  but  with 
all  the  Princes  of  Italy;  fo  that  after  the  death  of 
Pietro,  he  had  the  higheft  reverence  and  refpeft 
fhewn  him  by  all  the  Citizens,  who  daily  reforted  in 
great  numbers  to  his  houfe ;  and  feveral  States  and 
Princes  addreffed  their  letters  to  him  as  head  of  the 
Commonwealth.  But  as  he  was  a  wife  man,  and 
had  thoroughly  balanced  his  own  fortune,  and  the 
circumftances  of  his  family,  with  thofe  of  the  Me- 
dici, he  modeftly  declined  returning  any  anfwer  to 
thofe  letters,  and  gave  his  Fellow-citizens  to  under- 
ftand,  that  it  was  not  to  him,  but  the  Medici,  that 
they  ought  to  pay  their  court.  And  to  (hew  himfelf 
readv  uTpracliie  what  he  had  recommended  to  them 
bv  way  of  advice,  he  affembled  the  heads  of  all  the 
chief  families  of  the  City,  in  the  Convent  of  St. 
Anthony,  where,  after  he  had  likewife  fent  for  Lo- 
renzo and  Giuliano  de9  Medici,  he  reprefented  to  the 
audience,  in  a  long  and  weighty  fpeech,  the  prefer* 
State  of  the  Republic  in  particular,  of  Italy  in  ge- 
neral, and  the  different  views,  circumftances,  and 
temper,  of  all  the  feveral  Princes  in  it:  and  con- 
cluded with  faying,  that  if  they  were  defirous  to  live 
peace  and  union  at  home,  and  fecure  from  fo- 
it  was  neceiTary  to  continue  their  ob- 
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fervance  to  the  Houfe  of  Medici,  and  to  fupport 
thofe  young  Gentlemen  in  the  authority  which  their 
anceftors  had  enjoyed.  That  it  was  but  natural  to 
fliew.  the  fame  regard  to  the  family  which  they  had  fo 
long  been  ufed  to  do :  and  therefore  it  muft  rather  be 
a  pleafure  than  a  grievance  to  them  ;  for  if  mankind 
were  apt  to  be  fond  of  novelties,  they  were  for  the 
moft  part  as  foon  difgufted  with  them.  That  it  had 
always  been  found  much  more  eafy  to  maintain  one 
in  power,  whole  enemies  were  in  a  manner  extin- 
guifned  by  time,  than  to  raife  another,  which  muft 
unavoidably  be  fubject  to  new  emulations,  and  fpeedy 
ruin,  from  many  cauies  and  unforefeen   accidents.         (  * 

After  Tomafo  had  finiftied  his  fpeech,  Lorenzo  xCrrvnl  0 
himfelf  got  up  and  addrefTed  them  ;  but  with  fo 
much  gravity  and  modefty,  though  very  young,  that 
they  were  not  afterwards  difappointed  in  the  expec- 
tation they  conceived  of  hirn  from  this  early  fample 
of  his  abilities.  The  Citizens,  therefore,  before  the 
afTembly  broke  up,  folemnly  engaged  to  be  the  Guar- 
dians of  their  youth  ;  and  they,  on  the  other  hand, 
as  folemnly  promifed  to  reverence  them  at  all  times? 
as  their  Protectors  and  Parents.  After  which,  Lo- 
renzo and  Giuliano  de9  Medici,  were  looked  upon  as 
the  heads  of  the  Republic ;  and  putting  themlelves 
under  the  guidance  and  direction  of  Tomafo  Sode- 
rini,  the  State  feemed  to  be  then  perfectly  compofed, 
neither  diftracted  by  interline  difcords,  nor  embroiled 
in  foreign  wars  ;  when  an  unexpected  event  hap- 
pened, which  difturbed  their  tranquillity  at  that 
time,  and  ferved  as  a  prelude  to  future  troubles. 

Amongft  feveral  other  families  which  were  ruined 
by  the  fall  of  Luca  Pitti,  and  his  followers,  was  that 
of  the  Nardi ;  for  Silveftro  and  his  brothers,  the 
heads  of  it,  were  firft  fent  into  banifhment,  and  af- 
terwards (upon  the  war  with  the  Venetians)  declared 
Rebels.  But  Bernardo,  who  was  one  of  thefe  bro- 
thers, and  a  fpirited  young  man,  not  being  able  to 
bear  the  poverty  and  hardfhips  of  exile,  and  feeing 
there  was  no  provifion  made  for  his  return  at  the 
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conclufion  of  a  peace,  refolved  to  take  fome  method 
to  kindle  a  new  war  •,  knowing  that  a  fmall  begin- 
ning often  produced    great    and    unexpected   confe- 
quences ;    and   that  men  were  naturally  more  ready 
to  embark  in  an  undertaking,  when  it  was  once  fet 
on  foot,  than  to  be  the  firft  movers  of  it.     He  had 
a  good  acquaintance  in  Prato,  and  the  Country  round 
about  Pifloia,  particularly  with   the  Palandri,  which, 
though  a  country  family,    was  very  numerous  •,  and 
moil  of  them  (having  been  brought  up  like  the  reft 
of  the  Piftoians,  in  the  profeiTion  of  arms)  inured  to 
blood  and  rapine.     He  knew   very  well,    that  they 
•were  highly  provoked  at  the  ill  ufage  they  had  met 
with   from   the  Magifrracy  of  Florence,    in   the  late 
commotions  •,  and  was  no  ftranger   to  the  temper  of 
the  Pratefe,  who  had   been  fo  infolently  treated  and 
oppreded  by  their  Governors,  that  he  thought,  and 
indeed  was  informed  by  fome  of  his  correlpondents, 
they  were  ripe  for  an   infurrection.     From  thefe  cir- 
cumftances,  he  flattered  himfelf -he  mould  be  able  to 
raife  a  flame  in  Tufcany,  by  exciting  the  Pratefe  to 
revolt,  which  many  things  afterwards  would  concur 
to  blow  up  to  fuch  a  height,  that  the  Florentines 
would  not  foon   be  able  to  extinguilh  it.     This  de- 
fign  he  communicated,  •  in   the  firft  place,  to  Dioti- 
falvi  Neroni,  and  afked  him,  what  fuccours  he  would 
undertake  to  procure  him  from  the  other  Princes  of 
Italy,  in  cafe  he  mould   fucceed  in   his  defign   upon 
Prato.      But   Diotifalvi,    after   much    consideration, 
thought  the    enterprife   fo  difficult  and  dangerous, 
that  there  was  little  or  no    probability  of    fuccefs. 
However,  as  he  had  an  opportunity  of  trying  his  for- 
tune once  more,  at  another  man's  rifque,  he  advifed 
him  to  make  the  attempt,  and  allured  him,  he  mould 
have  fufficient  adiftance  both  from  Ferrara  and   Bo- 
logna, if  he  could  get  pofleffion  of  Prato,  and  main- 
tain it  for  fifteen  days.     Elated  with  thefe  promifes 
and  hopes,  Bernardo  found  means  to  introduce  him- 
felf privately  into  that  town,  where  he  opened  the 
affair  to  fome  of  his  acquaintance  j  and  finding  not 
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only  many  of  the  Citizens,  but  the  Palandri  likewife, 
ready  to  join  him,  they  had  a  general  meeting  ;  and 
after  they  had  made  all  necetfary  preparations,  he 
fent  to  inform  Diotifalvi  of  the  time  and  manner  in 
which  they  propofed  to  execute  their  defign. 

Cefare  Petrucci  was   then  Governor  of  Prato,  for 
the  Republic  of  Florence:    and  though  he  always 
kept  the  keys  of  the  gates  himfelf,  yet,  in  times  of 
peace,    if  any  Citizen  wanted  either  to  come  in,  or 
go  out  of  them  in  the  night,  and  afked  his  leave,  he 
never  refuled  it.     Bernardo,  who  knew  this,  came 
therefore  a  little  before  day-light  one  morning,  with 
the  Palandri,  and  about  an  hundred   armed  men,  to 
the  gate  that  looks  towards  Piftoia;    and  the  chief 
of  the  confpirators   within  the  walls,  having  taken 
care  to  arm  themfelves  at  the  fame  time,  according 
to  appointment,  fent  one  of  their  accomplices  to  de- 
fire  the  keys  from  the  Governor,  upon  a  pretence, 
that  a  particular  friend  wanted   to  come    ihto   the 
town.     The  governor,  fufpecting  no   harm,  ordered 
one  of  his  fervants  to  go  with  the  keys :  but  when 
the  man  was  got  a  little  way  from   the  palace,  they 
fecured   him  •,    and    feizing    the   keys,    immediately 
opened  the  gates,  and  let  in  Bernardo  and  his  troops. 
As  foon  as  they  had  thus  found  means  to  enter  the 
town,  they  were  joined  by  their  other  friends,  and  di- 
vided themfelves  into  two  parries  ;  one  of  which,  be- 
ing conducted  by  Silveftro*,  a  native  of  Prato,  feized 
upon  the  Citadel,  whilft  the  other,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Bernardo,  made  themfelves   matters  of  the 
Palace,  and  put  the  Governor,  with  all  his  family, 
under  the  guard  of  forr.e  of  their  own  men  :  after 
which,  they  ran  about  the  Streets,  crying  out,  Li- 
berty !  Liberty  !  By  this  time,  the  day-light   began 
to  appear,  and  the  townfmen  being  alarmed  at  the 
out-cry,  ran  in  great  numbers  into  the  fquare,  where 
they  were  not  a  little  aftonifhed   to  hear,  that  both 
the  Palace  and  the  Citadel  had  been  furprized  in  the 

f  The  Surname  is  wanting  in  the  original, 
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night,  and  the  Governor  and  his  family  made  pri- 
foners  •,  not  knowing  into  whofe  hands  they  were 
fallen,  or  what  could  be  the  occafion  of  fo  fudden 
and  unexpected  an  event.  .  The  Magiftrates>  how- 
ever, affembled  in  the  Town-hall,  to  confider  of  what 
was  to  be  done  in  that  emergency  :  and  Bernardo 
(who  had  run  through  the  whole  town  with  his  party, 
but  without  much  encouragement,  or  being  joined 
by  any  confiderable  number  of  the  people)  being  in- 
formed, that  the  Magistracy  were  in  confultacion, 
went  directly  to  them,  and  acquainted  them  with  the 
motives  of  his  undertaking.  He  reprefented  to  them, 
*'  That  his  only  defign  was  to  deliver  them  and  their 
Countrymen  the  Florentines,  out  of  the  mifery  and 
fervitude  into  which  they  had  fo  unhappily  fallen  : 
and  that  they  would  not  only  recover  their  former  li- 
berties and  privileges,  but  immortalize  their  repu- 
tation, by  taking  up  arms,  and  joining  him  in  fo 
laudable  and  glorious  an  enterptize.  He  defired  them 
to  compare  their  prefent  condition  with  pad  times, 
and  affured  them,  that  if  they  would  continue  firm. 
to  him,  but  a  few  days,  they  fhould  have  fuccours 
that  would  defend  them  againft  all  the  forces  the 
Florentines  could  poflibly  get  together ;  as  he  had  a 
ftrong  party  in  Florence,  which  would  (hew  itfelf 
as  foon  as  the  City  of  Prato  mould  declare  for 
them. 

Thefe  afTurances  and  inftigations,  however,  did  not 
make  any  effectual  imprellion  upon  the  Magiftrates, 
who  anfwered  coldly,  and  in  a  few  words,  "  that 
they  fhould  not  pretend  to  interfere  in  the  affairs  of 
the  Florentines,  or  to  take  upon  themfdves  to  judge 
whether  that  Republic  was  in  a  date  of  liberty  or 
flavery  :  as  it  was  a  point  in  which  they  had  no  con- 
cern, and  would  not  prefume  to  determine.  But 
they  knew  very  well,  that  they  neither  wanted  nor 
defired  any  thing  more  than  to  live  in  peace  and  pof- 
fefiion  of  the  liberty  they  had  till  that  time  been  dif- 
fered to  enjoy  by  thofe  Magiftrates  whom  the  Floren- 
tines had  fet  over  them,  who  had  never  been  guilty 

of 
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of  any  violence  or  opprefijon  that  could  juftify  their 
taking  up  hrms.     For  which   reafon,  they  exhorted 
him  to  fee  their  Governor  at  liberty,  and  to  order  his 
accomplices  out  of  the  town  as  ioon  as  he  could,  if 
he  had  any  hopes  of  efcaping  with  impunity  out  of 
the  danger  into  which  he  had  plunged  himfelf  with 
fo  much    rafhnefs    and    inconfideration."     Bernardo, 
however,  was  not  difcouraged  at  this  repulfe,  but  re- 
folved  to  ufe  force,  and  try  if  he  could  fright  them 
into  compliance,  fince  he  faw  arguments  and  expoftu- 
lations  had  no  effect.     To  flrike  a  terror  into  them, 
therefore,  he  determined  to  put  the  Governor  Petrucci 
to  death  ;  and  having  caufed  him  to  be  dragged  out 
of  the  place  where  he  was  confined,  he  ordered  him 
to  be  hanged  out  of  one  of  the  windows  of  the  Pa- 
lace.    But  when  he  was  brought  to  the  window,  with 
a  rope  about  his  neck,  and  faw  Bernardo  Nardi  there, 
bnfy   in  giving  orders  for  his  execution,  he  turned 
round  to  him  and  laid,  "  Bernardo,  you  are  going  to 
put  me  to  death,  out  of  an  imagination,  that   the 
Pratefe  will  then  conform  to  your  will  and  pleafure ; 
but  you  will  find   yourfelf  deceived  in  that ;  for  To 
great  is  their  reverence  for  the  Magi  ft  rates  whom  the 
Florentines  have    appointed  to   govern   them,    that 
when  they  mail  fee  this  violence  offered   to  me,  it 
.will  excite  their  refentment  in  fuch  a  manner,  as  will 
prove  your  deftruction.     It  is  my  life,  not  my  death, 
that  mud  be  of  fervice  to  you ;  for  if  I  order  them 
to  execute  your  Commands,  they  will  much  fooner 
obey  me  than  you  ;  and  then,    probably,  you  may 
fucceed  in  your  defigns  "     Bernardo  feeing  he  had  no 
other  expedient  left,  thought  it  the  beft  way  to  follow 
his  advice  :  and  for  that  purpofe,  brought  him  into  a 
balcony  which  looked  into  the  Street,  from  whence, 
he  made  him  addrefs  himfelf  to  the  people,  and  re- 
quire  their   obedience  to  their   new   Mafter;    after 
which,    he  was  conducted    back  again  into  prifon. 
But  the  weaknefs  of  the  Confpirators  being  now  dis- 
covered, a  great  number  of  Florentines  that  lived  in 
thp  town,  got  together,  with  Georgia  Ginori,  a  Knight 
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of  Rhodes,  at  their  head  fwho  was  the  firft  that  took 
up  arms  and   oppofed   the  Enemy)  whilft   Bernardo 
was  running  about  the  Streets,  entreating  fome,  and 
threatening  others,  if  they  did  not  join  him  :  but  be- 
ing attacked  by  Ginori  and  his  followers,  he  was  not 
only  defeated,  but  wounded  and  taken.    After  which, 
the  Governor   was   releafed   without   much  difficulty, 
and   all  the  reft  of  Bernardo's  followers,   not  being 
many   in   number,  and   difperfed   in  different  parties 
about  the  town,  were  foon  either  ilaim  or  made  pri- 
foners.     When  the  news  of  this  infurrecYion  arrived 
at  Florence,  the  circumftances  were  not  a  little  exag- 
gerated :  for  it  was  reported,  that  Prato  was  furprized, 
the  Governor  and  all  his  family  killed,  and  the  Exiles 
in  full  porTeMlon  of  the  town  -,  that  the  people  in  Pif- 
toia  were  likewife  in  arms,  and  many  of  the  Citizens 
there  engaged   in  the  confpiracy.     Upon  which,  the 
Signiory   immediately   affembled,  and  called   all  the 
principal  Citizens  together  in   the  Palace,  to  confult 
with  them,  what  was  to  be  done  upon  that  occafion. 
At  laft,  it  was  refolved  to  difpatch  one  Roberto  da 
San  Severino  (a  Commander  of  great  reputation,  who 
then  happened  to  be  at  Florence)  with   what  forces 
he  could  get  together,  towards  Prato,    with    inftruc- 
tions  to  advance  as  near  that  place  as  he  could;  that 
fo  he  might  fend  them  a  certain  account  how  matters 
Hood  there,  and  afterwards  proceed,  as  occafion  re^ 
quired,  and  he  thought  moft  proper.     But  he  was 
hardly  got  to  Caftello  di  Campi,  when  he  met  a  Mef- 
fenger  from   Petrucci,  who  informed  him,  that  Ber- 
nardo was  taken,  his  accomplices  either  killed  or  dif- 
perfed, and  every  thing  quiet  at  Prato :  upon  which 
intelligence,  he   returned   with   his  men  to  Florence, 
whither  Bernardo  was  likewife  foon  after  conducted  ; 
and  being  afked   by  the  Magiflrates,  what  could  irn 
duce  him  to  embark  in  fuch  an   undertaking,  when 
he  was  fo  feebly  fupported,  that  there  could  be  no 
probability  of  fucceeding  in  it,  he  faid,  "  that  as  he 
chofc  rather  to  die  at  Florence  than  live  in  exile,  he 
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was  refolved  to  attempt  fomething  at  lcafr,  that  mould 
make  his  death  memorable. 

After  this  infurrection,  which  had  been  fo  fuddenly 
raifed,  and  as  foon  fupprefled,  the  Citizens  of  Flo- 
rence began  to  fink  into  luxury  and  effeminacy,  ima- 
gining, they  might  indulge  themfelves  with  fecurity 
in  any  fort  of  intemperance  and  excefs,  now  the  go- 
vernment was  quietly  fettled  upon  fo  good  a  founda- 
tion. From  whence  many  of  thofe  evils  and  incon- 
veniencies  enfued,  which  are  ufually  the  attendants  of 
a  long  peace  *.   For  the  youth  growing  more  diflfolucc 

*  Nuncpatimur  longae  pacis  mala,  Saeviorarmis 

Luxuria  incubuir,  Juv.  Sat.  VI.  291. 

For  that  Luxury,  &c.  are  really  evils  to  any  State,  is  now  pail  doubt, 
notwithstanding  what  has  been  formerly  faid    on  that  fubjeel  to   the 
contrary.     "  I  cannot  agree,  fays  an  ingenious  writer,  with   the  au- 
thor of  the  Fable  of  the  Bees,  even  in  the  fundamental  principle  of 
his  whole  book,  viz.  "  that  private  vices  are  public  benefits. "     If  he 
had  gone  no  further  than  to   fay,  that  Luxury  is  infeparable  from 
what  is  called  a  rich  flour  idling  nation,  and  that  a  profperous  people 
are  generally  vicious  in   proportion  to   their  profperity;  perhaps  his 
afTertion  might  have  been  too  well  founded.     But  when  he  fays  their 
•vices  and  their  luxury  (in  order  to  take  off  the  odium  of  thefe  two 
names)  are  the  occafion  of  their  wealth  and  profperity,  I  think  he 
miftakes  the  matter  and  carries  his  encomiums  upon  Vice  and  Lux- 
ury too  far.     For  though  Luxury  is  too  often  the  confequence  of 
profperity,  I  cannot  agree  that  it  is  always  the  fource  of  it.    I  think 
it  is  the  child  of  profperity,  but  not  the  parent ;  and  that  the  vices 
which  grow  upon  a  flouriihing  people,  are  not  the  means  by  which 
they  become  fo.     The  Romans  were  originally  a  rough,  hardy,  ro- 
buft,  warlike,  induftrious  people.     From  their  induftry  and  hardinefs 
they  grew  powerful ;   from  being  powerful,   they  grew  rich ;    from 
their  riches,  they  grew  luxurious  and  vicious ;  and  from  a  long  courfe 
of  vice  and  luxury,  they  degenerated  Hill  further  into  the  moft  fcan- 
dalous  and  abandoned  profligacy ;  till  at  laft  this  degeneracy  (ener- 
vated as  they  were  both  in  body  and  mind)  brought  them  to  flavery, 
decay  and  ruin.     But  by  this  gradation  it  feems  to  me,  not  that  they 
were  rich  and  flourifliing,  becauie  they  were  vicious  and  luxurious"; 
but  that  they  were  vicious  and  luxurious,  from  being  rich  and  fiou- 
rifhing :  and  that  this  progrefs  from  lowlinefs  to  grandeur,  and  from 
grandeur  to  decay,  ftiews  that,  though  their  vices  proceeded  from 
their  opulence,  yet  their  opulence  proceeded  from  their  virtues  ;  and 
that  luxury  laid  the  foundation  of  their  ruin.    The  fame  progrefs  that 
appears  in  the  revolutions  and  viciflitudes  of  this  great  State,  may 
often  be  ken.  too  in  the  fortunes  of  particular  perfons.     A  laborious, 
ingenious,  induftrious  man  of  low  birth,  grows  rich  ;  his  riches  pro- 
duce plenty;  plenty,  indulgence;  indulgence,  repletion;  and  reple- 
tion, lazinefs  and  difeafes.     And  it  would  be  juft  as  fair  and  as  well 
reafoned  to  fay,  that  this  man's  difeafes  which  were  the  effects  of  his 
jriches,  were  the  occafion  of  them,   as  to  fay,  that  the  luxury  antf 

than 
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than  ever  they  had  been  before,  and  having  nothing. 
elfe  to  do,  threw  away  theip  time  and  eftates  in  drei's, 
in  feafting,  in  gaming,  in  women,  and  other  fuch 
diffipations.  Their  whole  ftudy  and  emulation  was 
to  furpafs  each  other  in  fine  clothes,  in  quaint  ex- 
preOions  and  repartees ;  and  he  was  generally  ac- 
counted the  greateft  wit,  who  was  the  mod  fatyrical. 
Thefe  follies  and  extravagancies  were  ftill  increafed, 
by  the  arrival  of  the  Duke  of  Milan  at  Florence, 
whither  he  came  about  that  time,  attended  by  his 
Duchefs  and  all  his  Court  (to  fulfil  fome  vow,  which, 
'it 'was 'laid,  he  had  made)  and  was  received  with  all 
the  magnificence  and  refpeck  that  were  due  to  fo  power- 
ful a  Prince,  and  fo  great  a  friend  to  the  Republic.  It 
then  happened  to  be  the  time  of  Lent ;  and  though 
the  eating  of  flefh  meat  in  that  feafon  is  ftridtty  for- 
bidden by  the  Church,  his  Courtiers  made  no  fcruple 
of  feafting  upon  it  every  day,  without  any  f  difpen- 

▼ices  of  a  State,  which  are  the  fruits  of  its  profperity,  are  the  feeds  of 
it*  See  a  Pamphlet  entitled,  Some  Remarks  upon  the  Minute  Phi- 
iofopher,  in  a  letter  from  a  Country  Clergyman  to  his  friend  in  Lon- 
don, 1732,  p-  4-5.  &  feq.  where  this  matter  is  well  difcuffed. 

*  Difpenfations  of  this  fort  are  apt  to  put  one  in  mind  of  that  be- 
nevolent licence  which  Suetonius,  in  the  life  of  Claudius,  the  fifth 
Roman  Empero",  Chap.  32,  fays  that  Prince  defigned  to  have  granted 
to  his  fubjects  for  doing  a  certain  thing,  which  yet  they  could  not 
help  doing,  and  therefore  would  be  excufed  in  it  by  neceflity.  Yet 
they  are  Mill  granted  in  the  Church  of  Rome,  and  it  is  not  very  long 
fince  they  have  been  thought  "neceflary  by  fome 'Proteftants  :  fori 
have  feen  one  of  them  which  was  granted  to  an  Englifh  Protectant 
Baronet  by  the  Bifhop  of  the  Diocefc  he  lived  in,  and  dated  near  the 
time  of  the  Revolution,  I  cannot  juftly  .fay  whether  before  or  after  it, 
but  molt  probably  before.  Perhaps  it  may  not  be  amifs  to  add,  that 
Dr.  Cozens,  Bimop  of  Durham  from  the  year  1660  till  1671,  granted 
jnrtany  licences  of  this  kind  :  and  it  may  not  be  commonly  known  that 
by  a  Statute  5  Eliz.  ftill  in  force,  "  none  may  eat  flefli  on  fifh-days, 
without  Licence  from  the  Minifter,  under  penalty  of  three  pounds  in 
money,  or  three  months  imprifonment  without  bail,  and  forty  mil- 
lings forfeiture  from  him  that  conceals  it.*'  But  this  is  declared  to 
be  a  mere  political  law  ;  and  he  who  fays  it  is  necefTary  to  abftain 
from  flefh  for  the  Service  of  God,  mail  be  pnnifhed,  as  a  fpreader  of 
falfe  news  3  that  is,  he  mall  be  imprifoned  till  he  produces  the  au- 
thor. Stat.  34  Edw.  Ill,  Cap.i.  and  if  he  cannot  produce  the  au- 
thor, he  mall  be  punifhed  by  the  King's  Council.  12  Rich.  II.  Cap. 
xi.  Eellarmine  fays,  the  feafts  and  fails  of  the  Church,  habent  mi- 
tifihnam  ob!igatioi:em.  See  Johnfon's  Clergyman's  Vade  Mecum,  Chap. 
xx.    Phiiibert  de  Cipierre,  who  commanded  the  Catholic  army  at 
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fation  or  the  lead  regard  either  to  the  laws  of  God  or 
man :  a  thing  that  was  never  feen  in  our  City  before, 

the  liege  of  Orleans,  after  the  Duke  of  Guife  was  killed  there,  in  the 
year  1563,  demanded  of  the  Cardinal  of  Ferrara,  the  Pope's  Legate, 
who  was  then  in  the  camp  with  the  Queen  Mother,  that  his  foldiers 
might  eat  flefli  in  lent.  "  At  which  requeft,  fays  Brantome,  the 
Legate  feemed  to  be  much  fhocked  ;  efpecially  as  they  were  at  that 
very  time  engaged  in  a  war  againit  Hereticks,  the  enemies  of  Lent. 
So  that  after  a  little  paufe,  he  told  Cipierre,  that  no  more  mull  be 
faid  of  eating  fleih,  for  it  would  be  a  fad  example ;  but  that  they 
might  eat  butter  and  cheefe,  or  any  thing  that  was  made  of  milk. 
"  Sir,  replied  the  General,  you  muft  not  pretend  to  govern  our  Sol- 
diers in  the  fame  manner  that  you  do  your  Eccleiiaftics.  There  is  a 
wide  difference  betwixt  ferving  God  and  Beliona  j  and  if  I  may  fn°ely 
tell  you  the  truth,  you  ought  not  to  raife  fuch  fcruples  at  prefent  in 
this  army,  which  is  compofed  of  various  kinds  of  people:  for  as  to 
your  butter  and  cheefe,  and  things  made  of  nuik,  our  French  Sol- 
diers will  not  be  content  with  them  in  time  of  war  and  hard  labour, 
though  your  Italians  and  Spaniards  perhaps  may  be  fatisfied  with  fuch 
food.  The  French  mull  have  good  fubftantial  fielh  meat  to  nourifh 
them,  and  keep  up  their  ftrength  upon  fuch  occafions  :  indeed  they 
will  have  it,  how  ftrongly  foever  it  may  be  prohibited.  I  would 
therefore  advife  you  to  grant  them  a  difpenfation  ;  for  if  they  mould 
pt  her  wife  take  the  liberty  of  feeding  themfelves  with  fuch  meat  as 
they  like  and  find  neceflfary  (as  they  certainly  will)  it  would  letter* 
your  authority ;  which,  on  the  contrary,  will  be  greatly  increafed, 
if  you  indulge  them  in  this  requeft  5  for  then  they  will  fay,  That  ex- 
cellent man  the  Legate  has  given  us  a  difpenfation,  which  will  be 
much  to  your  credit."  The  Legate  could  not  help  feeing  the  expe- 
diency of  this  fenfible  advice,  and  complied  with  Cipierre's  demand. 
Brantome  Capit,  Etranger.  torn.  i.  p.  132. 

From  hence  it  appears,  that  neither  prohibitions,  nor  difpenfations 
in  this  cafe,  are  of  much  fignificance,  even  amongft  the  Catholics 
themfelves  j  though  the  latter  are  fometimes  follicited  with  much  ap- 
parent eagernefs,  and  great  intereft  ufed  to  obtain  them.  Jean 
,  Boucher,  who  publifhed  the  Annals  of  Aqu^itaine,  fpeaking  of  the 
conference  betwixt  Clement  VII.  and  King  Francis  I.  at  Marfeilles, 
in  the  year  1533,  fays,  "  during  that  interview  betwixt  the  Pope  and 
the  King,  at  which  all  the  Princes  of  the  blood,  and  feveral  other 
Lords  and  Princes,  together  with  the  Queen,  and  all  her  train,  were 
likewife  prefent,  a  trick  was  played  upon  three  of  the  Queen's  at- 
tendants, who  were  very  virtuous,  chafte,  and  modeft  women. 
Thefe  three  Ladies,  who  were  widows,  of  a  weak  conrlitution,  and 
often  fick,  were  very  defirous  of  obtaining  the  Pope's  leave  to  eat 
4kfh  upon  fifh-days:  for  which  purpofe,  they  applied  to  the  Duke  of 
Albania,  the  Pope's  near  relation,  who  promifed  to  ufe  his  good  offices 
for  them  with  his  Holinefs  ;  and  foon  after  fent  for  them  to  the  Pope's 
Palace  to  prefent  them.  But  befbre  they  were  introduced,  he  ad- 
clrefied  himfelf  to  the  Pope  in  this  manner:  "  Holy  Father,  there  are 
three  young  Ladies  who  are  widows,  and  ftill  capable  of  bearing 
children.  They  are  ftrongly  tempted,  it  ieems,  by  the  luft  of  the 
#eih  j  for  they  have  applied  to  me  to  befeech  your  Holinefs,  that 
they  may  have  free  commerce  with  men,  and  without  marrying, 
whenever  they  have  a  mind/'    «'  How,  Coufm!  laid  the  Pope ;  this 
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Among  ft  many  other  fpectacles  that  were  exhibited 
to  fhew  him  the  greater  honour,  the  defcent  of  the 
Holy  Ghoft  upon  the  Apofiles,  was  reprefented  in  the 
Church  of  Santo  Spirito  :  and  as  there  was  an  infinite 
number  of  candles  lighted  up  upon  that  occafion,  the 
Church,  by  fame  accident,  took  fire,  and  was  burnt 
down  to  the  ground  -$  which  many  thought  was  a  judg- 
ment upon  the  City;  and  that  God  being  offended, 
Bad  inflicted  that  punifhment  upon  it  as  a  mark  of 
his  difpkaiiire.  In  this  ftate  of  corruption  and  difTo- 
lu-tion  of  manners,  the  Duke  found  the  City  of  Flo- 
Fence,  and  left  it  fo  much  worfe  at  his  departure, 
ghat  the  more  fcfber  and  confederate  part  of  the  ad- 
miniftration  thought  it  n-eceflfary  to  make  a  fumptuary 
law  to  reftrain  thefe  exorbitancies,  in  drefs,  in  feaft- 
ings,  and  other  folemnities,  and  to  regulate  the  ex- 
pences  of  their  Fellow-citizens,  on  thole  occafions,  in 

is  repugnant  to  the  word  of  God  :  I  cannot  difpenfe  with  it."  "  I 
heg,  Koiy  Father,  replied  the  Duke,  you  would  be  fo  good  to  hear 
thwn,  and  to  fgnify  your  pleafure  to  them  yourfelf."  The  Pope 
contenting  to  this,  the  Ladies  were  brought  into  his  prefence,  where, 
felling  upon  their  knees,  and  having  kitted,  his  feet,  one  of  them 
faid,  "  Holy-  Father,  we  have  defired  our  friend  the  Duke  of  Albania 
to  petition  your  Holinefs  in  our  behalf,  and  to  reprefent  to  you  our 
age,  our  frailty,  and  the  quality  of  our  conftitutions.'"  Dear  daugh- 
ters, anfwered. the  Pope,  your  requefc  is  not  reafcnablej  it  is  con- 
trary to  the  laws  of  God."  The  widows  net  knowing  in  what  man- 
ner the  Duke  baxi  reprefented  their  affair,  replied,  "  Holy  Father,  we 
©nly  defne  to  be  indulged  three  days,  in  the  week."  *'  Indeed,  faid 
the  Pope,  I  cannot  give  you  leave  to  commit  fornication.'''  The 
Lady  being  fomething  difconcerled  at  this,  made  anfwer,  as  foon  as 
fne  had  recovered  herfelf,  "  We  requefc  nothing  more  than  to  be  al- 
lowed to  eat  a  little  flefh  meat  three  days  in  the  week  during  Lent." 
Upon  which  the  Duke,  who  flood  near  them,  faid,  "  I  heartily  beg 
pardon,  I  thought  you  had  meant  the  ufe  of  live  Flejk"  The  Pope, 
at  laft,  perceiving  the  joke,  could  not  help  giving  the  Duke  this 
gentle  reprimand,  "  Coufin,  you  have  put  thefe  Ladies  to  the  blufh  ; 
the  Queen,  I  am  afraid,  will  take  it  ili,  when  (he  is  acquainted  with 
K.,,~ It  occafioned,  however,  much  merriment  at  Court,  till  the 
truth  of  the  matter  came  to  be  known.  Bouchet.  Annal.  d'  Aquitain, 
lot.  m.  p.  267.  The  fame  ftory  is  related  a  little  more  at  large  in 
Brantome's  Memoires,  towards  the  end  of  the  fecond  volume  of  the 
Dames  Galantes.  He  did  not  know,  one  may  fuppofe,  that  it  was  in 
the  Annals  of  Aquitainej  for  he  ends  his  ftory  thus :  fl  Thefe  three 
JLadies,.  whofe  Names  I  have  heard  from  the  old,  men  at  Court,  were 
Madame  de  Chateau  Briant,  Madame  de  ChafHllon,  and  the  Bailiffs 
ef  Caen's  widow,  all  three  women  of  Uriel  virtue  and  110^11^' 

fuck 
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fuch  a  manner,  that  they  fhould  not  exceed  the  bounds 
of  frugality  and  difcretion*. 

But  in  the  midft  of  this  general  tranquillity,  an  ac- 
cident happened,  which  gave  birth   to  new  difturb- 
ances  in  Tufcany.     Some  of  the  inhabitants  cf  Vcl- 
ter.a  had  difcovered  a  Mine  of  Alluai  near  that  C; 
and  being  aware  cf  the  profit  that  might  be  railed 
from  it,  they  gave  a  considerable  (hare  to  certain  Ci- 
tizens of  Florence,  in  hopes  they  would  both   main- 
tain them  with  their  authority  in  the  pofieflion  of  the 
work,  and  furnifli  them  with   money   to  carry  it  on. 
This  feemed  at  fir  ft  to  be  a  matter  of  little  account 
to  the  Governors  of  Volterra,  as  it  generally  happens 
in  new  projects  :  but  after  a  while,  when  they  began 
to  be  fenfible  of  the  prodigious  profits  that  accrued 
from  it,  they  wanted  to  get  the   mine  into  their  cwa 
hands,  when  it  was  too  late,  though  they  might  have 
had  it  without  any  difficulty  or  oppofition  before,  if 
they  had  thought  it  worth  their  attention.     The  affair 
was  laid  before  the  Council,  in  the  firft  place,  where 

*  Sumptuary  laws  are  for  the  mp'ft  part  Ineffectual,  as  they  ape 
generally  firft  broken  by  the  very  perfons  that  make  them,  and  by 
others,  whom  they  indulge,  out  of  regard  .to  their  beauty,  &c. 
The  example  foon  fpreads,  and  luxury  again  breaks  through  the 
wifefl  regulations.  It  is  a  diftemper  to  wiiich  may  be  applied  what 
Tacitus  fays  of  Aftrologers,  "  Genus  hominum  quod  in  civitats 
noftra  et  vetabitur  femper  et  retinebitur."  They  were  continually 
ordered  to  quit  the  city,  and  yet  they  never  left  it.  Hift,  1.  i, 
cap.  22, 

Montaigne  fays  in  'his  EfTays,  vol.  i.  chap.  43.  "  The  method  "by 
which  cur  Laws  attempt  to  regulate  idle  and  fuperfluous  expenses  ia 
meat  and  cloaths,  feems  quire  contrary  to  the  end  defigned.  The 
right  way  would  be  to  inspire  a  contempt  of  gold  and  filks,  &c- 
as  vain  and  ulelefs  things:  whereas,  we  add  honour  and  value  to 
them  ;  which  furely  is  a  very  improper  way  of  creating  a  difiike. 
For  to  enacl,  that  none  but  Princes  fhall  eat  Turbot,  or  wear  velvet 
or  gold  lace,  and  to  prohibit  thefe  things  to  the  people,  is  only  to 
bring  them  into  greater  vogue,  and  to  tempt  every  one  more  pow- 
erfully to  eat  and  wear  them.  Let  Kings  therefore,  in  the  fir& 
place,  leave  off  thefe  enfigns  of  grandeur  :  fuch  exceifes  are  more  e$> 
cufable  in  a  fubje£r.  than  a  Prince.  "  Quicquid  principes  fachrnt 
(fays  Quintilian)  prsecioere  videntur."  What  Princes  do  themfelves, 
they  feem  to  prefcribe  as  a  rule  to  others.  Plato  in  his  laws,  lib.  viL 
fays,  "  Nothing,  is  of  more  peiiiferous  confequence  to  a  City,  thaa 
to  allow  the  youth  to  introduce  changes  in  their  habits,  gelt ures, 
dances,  fongs,  and  exercifes  ;  as  it  only  ferves  to  corrupt  their  mail' 
ners,  and  caufe  old  inftituuons  to  be  uaufeated  and  defpifed,'* 

it 
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it  was  argued,  that  there  was  no  reafon  that  treafure 
found   on   lands  belonging  to  the  public,  fhould  be 
appropriated   to  the  ufe  of  private   perfons.     After 
which,  they  fent  E>eputies  to  Florence,  who  referred 
the  decilion  of  it  to  a  Committee  of  Citizens  there. 
But  thefe  Citizens  either  being   bribed,  or  perhaps 
giving   their  opinion   according  to  what  they  really 
thought  fair  and  reafonable,  adjudged,  that  the  Go- 
vernment of  Volterra  had  no  right  to  the  ailum,  as 
it  would  be  very  unjuft  to  deprive  private  people  of 
the  fruits  of   their  own   labour   and   induftry ;  and 
therefore  it  belonged  to  thofe  who  had  difcovered  and 
worked  the  mine :  but  that  they  fhould  pay  a  certain 
annual  fum  of  money  to  the  Government   by  way  of 
quit-rent,  or  acknowledgment  that  the  lands  belonged 
to  the  Public.     This   decifion   rather  increafed  than 
diminifned  the  differences  and  divillons  at  Volterra; 
fo  that  hardly  any  thing  c\{q  was  talked  of  there,  ei- 
ther in  public  or  private  •,  the  Governors  ftill  claim- 
ing what  they  thought  had  been  unjuftly  taken  from 
them,  and  the  other  fide  were  as  follicitous  to  prefervQ 
what  they  were  poffelTed  of,  and  had  been  confirmed 
to  them  by  the  award  of  the  Florentines.     Their  dif- 
Tentions  at  laft  rofe  to  fuch  a  height,  that  one  Peco- 
rino,  a  Citizen  of  fome  eminence,  and  feveral  others 
who  fided  with  him,  were  killed  in  a  fray,  and  their 
houfes  plundered  and  fet  on  fire.     Nor  did  the  Ma- 
giilrates  fare  much  better  whom  the  Florentines  had 
lent  thither  to  govern  the  City  :  for  the  people  were 
So  exafperated  againft  them,  that,  in  the  firfl  trans- 
ports of  their  fury,  they  could  hardly  forbear  pulling 
them  to  pieces,  and  it  was  with  great  difficulty  that 
they  efcaped.     But  after  their  paffions   began  to  fub- 
fide,  they    thought  proper  to  fend  AmbafTadors   to 
affure  the  Signjory  of  Florence,  <;  that  if  they  would 
.fuffer  them  to  enjoy  their  ancient  liberties  and  privi- 
leges, they,  for  their  part,  would  like  wife  ilill  con- 
tinue faithful  and  obedient  to  the  Republic." 

There   were  various  opinions    and    long   debates 
amongft    the   Signiory  concerning   the  aafwer  that 

fhould 
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fhould  be  returned  to  this  mefiage.    Tomafo  Stfderini 
advifed  them  to  accept  the  iubmiffion  of  the  Volter- 
rans,  and  receive  them  upon  any   terms  whatfoever ; 
as  he  thought  it  very  dangerous  at  that  time  to  blow 
up  a  flame  fo  near  their  own  houfes :  for  he   in  fome 
meafure  dreaded  the  ambitious  and  enterprizing  dif- 
pofition  of  the  Pope,  and   the  power  of  the  King  of 
Naples-,  nor  had  he  much  confidence  in   the  friend- 
fhip  either  of  the  Venetians  or  the  Duke  of  Milan, 
as  he  did  not  yet  fufficiently  know  whether   the  for- 
mer might  not  be  infincere,  and  the  latter  want  cou- 
rage :  for  which  reaibns  he  reminded  them  of  the  old 
proverb,  that  a  lean  peace  was  better  than  a  fat  war.    / 
On  the  other  hand,  Lorenzo  de'  Medici  thinking  t\\i%<x frtnXO, 
a  favourable  opportunity  of   diflinguifhing  himfelf, 
and  being  fupported  in  his  opinion  likewife   by   thofe 
that  envied  the  authority  of  Soderini,  faid,  it  would 
be  much  better  in  his  judgment,  to  fall  upon  the  Vol- 
terrans  immediately  and  chaftife  them  as  they  deferved 
for  their  infoience  ♦,  for  if  they  were  not  corrected  in 
an  exemplary  manner,  the  reft  of  their  fubjecls  would 
throw  off  their  allegiance  and  rebel  upon  every  little 
trifling  occafion.     The  latter  opinion  at  laft  prevailed, 
and   the  Deputies  received  for  anfwer,  "  that  they 
could  not  in  reafon  hope  for   a  continuation  of  pri- 
vileges they  had  forfeited  by  violating  the  conditions 
upon  which  they  were  granted  ;  and  therefore,  if  they 
would  not  make  their  fubmiiTion  to  the  Signiory,  they 
'muf  expect  an  immediate  war." 

With  this  anfwer  the  Deputies  returned  to  Vol- 
terra,  where  the  people  began  with  all  expedition  to; 
prepare  for  their  defence,  fortifying  their  town,  and 
fending  to  follicit  fuccours  from  ail  the  Princes  in 
Italy.  But  in  that,  they  met  with  very  little  en- 
couragement ;  for  nobody  except  the  Sienefe  and  the 
Lord  of  Piombino  gave  them  any  hopes  of  affi fiance. 
The  Florentines,  on  the  other  hand,  confidering  that 
the  fuccefs  of  their  enterprize  depended  chiefly  upon 
fpeedy  execution,  prefently  affembled  ten  thoufand 
foot  and  two  thoufand  horfe,  and  lent  them  into  the 

ter- 
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territories  of  Volterra,   under  the  Command  of  Fre- 
deric Lord  of  Urbino,  who  foon  over-run  that  Coun- 
try and  made  himfelf  mailer  of  it.     After  which,  he 
fat  down  with  all  his  forces   before  the  town  :  but  as 
it  is  fuuated  upon  a  hill,  and   the  afcent  every  where 
fteep  and  craggy,  it  could   not  well  be  arTaulted  on 
any  fide,    except  on  that   where   the  Church  of  St. 
Alesfandro  then   flood.     The  VoJterrans  had   taken 
about  a  thoufand  foldiers  into  their  pay  to  enable 
them  to  make  a  vigorous  defence:  but  when   thefe 
mercenaries    faw   the   Florentines   making  their   ap- 
proaches  with    great  difpatch   and   refolution,    they 
began  to  think  they  mould  not  be  able  to  maintain 
the  place,  and  not  .only  grew  carelefs  and   remifs  in 
their  duty,  but  daily  infulted  and  abufed   their  mat- 
ters.    The  poor  Citizens  therefore,    being  thus  at- 
tacked by  the  enemy  without  their  walls,  and  trampled 
upon  by  their  own  garrifon  within  them,  were  fo  dif- 
pirited  that  they   would   willingly  have  furrendered 
upon  certain  conditions :  but  as  thofe  could  not  be 
obtained,  they  were  forced  to  throw  themfelves  upon 
the  mercy  of  the  CommifTaries;    who,  having  com- 
manded  the   gates    to  be  opened    and  brought  the 
greater  part  of  their  forces  into  the  town,  went  di- 
rectly to  the  Palace  where  the  Magiftrates  were  af- 
fernbied,  and  ordered   them  to  return  to  their  own 
houies,  with  which  they  immediately  complied :  but 
as  they  were  going  thither,  one  of  them  was  fliame- 
fully  rob'd  and  ftrip'd  by  a  common  foldier.     This 
example  occafioned    the  ruin   of  the  town:    for  as 
mankind  are  naturally  more  prone  to  commit  evil 
than  do  good,  it  was  foon  followed,  not  only  by  all 
the  reft  of  the  enemy's  foldiery,  but  even  by  thofe 
very  mercenaries  that  had   been  hired  by  the  Citizens 
for  their  defence,  who  continued   plundering  it   for  a 
whole  day  with   fuch  a  degree  of  avarice  and  inhu- 
manity,   that  they  did  not  ipare  even  the  Women, 
nor  mew  the  leafb  regard  to  confecrated  places.     The 
news  of  this  fuccefs  was  received  with  very  great  joy 
at  Florence ;  and,  as  it  was  an  enterprize  that  had 

been 
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been  undertaken  chiefly  by  the  advice  and  perfuafion 

of  Lorenzo  de  Medici,   he  acquired  much  reputation*^''*1 1<?< 

by  it.     But  when  one  of  his   friends  upbraided  To- 

mafo  Soderini  with  the   counfel  he   had  given   whilft 

it  was   under    deliberation,  and   afked    him,  what  he 

had  to  fay  now  they  had  reduced  Volt  err  a  ?  he  anfwered, 

"  he  did  not  think  they  mould   be  any  great  gainers 

by  it  •,    for  if  they    had    received   it  upon  terms,    ic 

might  have  contributed   to   the  advantage  and    fe- 

curity  of  the  Republic  ♦,   but  now  they  were  obliged 

to  hold  it  by  force,  it  would  be  a  thorn  in  their  fides 

whenever   they   were  at  war    with   any   other  State, 

and  a  heavy  expence  to  them  in  time  of  peace." 

About  this  time,  the  Pope,  being  refolved  to  keep 
the  territories  of  the  Church  in  their  duty,  had  or- 
dered Spoletto  to  be  facked,  becaufe  that  town"  had 
rebelled  againrt  him  at  the  inftigation  of  fome  fac- 
tious perfons  who  lived  there  ;  and  afterwards  laid 
fiege  to  the  City  of  Caftello,  which  had  alio  behaved 
in  the  fame  difobedient  manner.  Niccolo  Vitelli  was 
Lord  of  that  place,  and  one  of  Lorenzo  de'  Me- 
dici's mod  intimate  friends,  by  whom  he  was  fur- 
nifned  with  fome  fupplies  ;  which,  though  not  fuf- 
ficient  to  fupport  him  in  his  contumacy,  lerved  how- 
ever to  excite  an  enmity  betwixt  Sixtus  and  the  Me- 
dici, which  afterwards  produced  very  mifchievous  ef- 
fects, and  fuch  as  would  have  appeared  much  fooner 
if  they  had  not  been  retarded  by  the  death  of  Pietro, 
Cardinal  of  St.  Sixtus.  For  that  Prelate  having  tra- 
velled all  over  Italy,  and  fpent  fome  time  both  at 
Venice  and  Milan,  under  a  pretencee  of  honouring 
the  nuptials  of  Hercole,  Marquis  of  Ferrara,  with 
his  prefence,  had  fecretly  been  tampering  with  other 
States,  to  fee  how  they  were  difpofed  to  a  rupture 
with  the  Florentines.  But  foon  after  his  return  to 
Rome,  he  died  there,  not  without  fufpicion  of  being 
poifoned  by  the  Venetians,  who,  it  was  imagined, 
began  to  grow  jealous  of  the  Pope's  power,  and  ap- 
prehenfive  it  would  not  be  long  before  they  felt  the 
weight  of  it,  efpecially  if  he  fuifered  himfelf  to  be 

Vol.  II.  F  in- 
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influenced  by  a  perfon  of  Pietro's  refolution  and  ac- 
tivity.    For   notwithstanding  he  was  of  bafe  birth, 
and  had  no   better  education  than  what  a  mean  con- 
vent could  afford  -,    yet  upon  his  promotion   to  the 
purple,  it  foon  appeared  that  he  had  a   much  greater 
fhare  of  pride  and   ambition   than  was  becoming  a 
Cardinal  or  even  a  Pope :  a  fhamelefs  and  remark- 
able proof  of   which,    he  gave  in   an  entertainment 
that  he  made  at  Rome,  which  coft  him  above  twenty 
thoufand  Florins,  and  would  have  been  looked   upon 
as  extravagant  in  any  temporal   Prince  *.     His  Ho- 
linefs  therefore,  being  deprived  of  this  Minitter,  pro- 
ceeded  with   more  coolnefs  and   deliberation   in   his 
defigns ;  which   however,  did  not  prevent   the  Flo- 
rentines, the  Duke  of  Milan,  and  the  Venetians  from 
renewing  the  alliance  that  fubfifted    betwixt  them  ; 
wherein   they  likewife  offered   to  include  the  Pope 
and  the  King  of  Naples,  if  they  pleafed.     But  Six- 
tus,    on  the   contrary,    entered   into  a  league  with 
King  Ferdinand,    and   invited  the  other  Princes  of 
Italy  to  join  in  it :  fo  that  Italy  was  now  divided  into 
two    great  Confederacies,    and   every  day  produced 
fome  accident  that  contributed   to  enflame  the  jea- 
loufy  which  each  fide  had  conceived  of  the  other : 
and  in  particular  a  difpute  concerning  the  ifland  of 
Cyprus,  to  which  the  King  of  Naples  pretended  a 
right,  though  the  Venetians  were  in  poffeiTion  of  it. 
Upon   which   account,    the  Pope  and   his    Majefty 

*  He  was  but  feventeen  years  of  age  when  the  Pope  made  him  a 
Cardinal  j  after  which,  he  created  him  Patriarch  of  Conitanfinople, 
conferred  the  Archbifhopricks  of  Sevil  and  Florence  upon  him,  with 
feveral  other  very  confiderable  benefices.  This  elevation  made  him 
forget  the  meannefs  of  his  birth,  and  the  humility  of  a  monk  j  and 
be  fuffered  himfelf  to  be  fo  far  tranfported  by  his  vanity,  that  no- 
thing had  been  feen  before  fo  pompous  and  magnificent  as  his  train. 
His  extravagance  was  equal  in  all  other  refpects.  In  fhort,  he  was 
Cardinal  Nephew,  and  firfc  introduced  what  the  Italians  call  Nepotijmo. 
Sixtus  IV.  who  loved  him  padionately,  appointed  him  Legate  of  Um- 
bria,  in  14.73,  ar*d  afterwards  of  all  Italy.  His  entrance  into  the 
principal  cities,  when  he  vifited  them,  was  moil  magnificenti  and 
they  took  that  opportunity  of  flattering  the  young  man,  to  ingratiate 
themfelves  with  the  Pope.  But  he  did  not  long  enjoy  thefe  honours ; 
for  he  died  at  Home,  in  January  1474.,  and  in  the  29th  year  of  his 
age. 

thought 
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thought  it  behoved  them  to  ftrengthen  their  alliance 
with  frefh  articles,  and  engage  themfelves  in  (tricter 
bonds  of  amity. 

Frederic,  Lord  of  Urbino,  was  at  that  time  reck- 
oned the  mod  able  commander  in  Italy,  and  had  been 
a  long  time  in  the  fervice  of  the  Florentines.  The 
Pope  therefore  and  the  King,  in  order  to  deprive 
them  of  his  affiftance,  took  great  pains  to  detach 
him  from  their  interefts  ;  and  for  that  purpofe,  they 
gave  him  an  invitation  both  to  Rome  and  Naples, 
which  Frederic  accepted,  to  the  great  mortification 
and  aftoniPnment  of  the  Florentines,  who  made  no 
doubt,  but  he  would  there  meet  with  the  fame  fate 
that  Giacopo  Piccinino  had  done.  But  it  happened 
quite  otherwife ;  for  he  returned  fafe  from  both 
places,  after  he  had  been  received  with  great  honour 
and  appointed  commander  in  chief  of  the  confede- 
rated forces  of  thofe  two  Princes,  who  likewife  were 
fecretly  endeavouring  to  bring  over  to  their  intereft 
the  Governors  of  Siena  and  Romagna,  that  fo  they 
might  have  it  in  their  power  the  more  effectually  to 
annoy  the  Florentines.  But  the  latter  having  intel- 
ligence of  thefe  practices,  immediately  began  to  take 
all  neceffary  meafures  for  their  fecurity,  and  to  guard 
themfelves  againll  the  ambition  of  their  neighbours  : 
and  as  they  had  now  loft  their  General,  Frederic 
of  Urbino,  they  took  Roberto  da  Rimini  into  their 
pay,  renewed  their  alliance  with  the  Perugians,  and 
brought  the  Lord  of  Faenza  into  the  confederacy. 
The  Pope  and  the  King  of  Naples  pretended  to  be 
difgufted  at  the  Florentines  for  having  endeavoured 
to  create  a  jealoufy  betwixt  them  and  the  Venetians, 
and  to  draw  that  Republic  into  a  feparate  league  with 
themfelves :  and  his  Holinefs  was  likewife  apprehen- 
five  that  neither  he  himfelf  mould  be  able  to  main- 
tain the  reputation  and  authority  of  the  Church,  nor 
Count  Girolamo  to  keep  poiTcfTion  of  the  territory  he 
had  given  him  in  Romagna,  if  the  Florentines  and 
the  Venetians  mould  unite  againil  them.  The  Flo- 
rentines, on  the  other  hand,  fufpected  that  the  Pope 
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and  the  King  wanted  to  feparate  them  from  the  Ve- 
netians, not  with  any  defign  to  join  interefts  with  the 
Commonwealth  of  Florence  themfelves,  but  that  they 
might  have  a  better  opportunity  of  crulhing  them  both 
when  they  were  divided. 

In  this  (late  of  jealouiy  and  fufpicion  of  each  other, 
the  Princes  of  Italy  continued  two  years  before  any 
public  difturbance  happened.  The  fir  It  that  broke 
out,  though  of  no  very  great  importance,  was  in 
Tuicany.  Braccio  da  Montone,  a  foldier  of  very 
great  reputation  (whom  we  have  often  had  occafion 
to  mention  before)  left  two  Sons  O'ddo  and  Carlo ; 
the  former  of  whom,  the  reader  may  remember,  was 
killed  in  the  Vale  of  Lamona,  whilft  his  brother  was 
very  young  :  but  Carlo,  when  he  was  old  enough  to 
bear  arms,  was  employed  as  a  Commander  by  the  Ve- 
netians, out  of  gratitude  to  the  memory  of  his  father 
and  the  hopes  they  had  conceived  of  the  young  man 
himfelf.  It  happened  about  that  time  that  the  term 
of  his  Commiffion  expired,  and  he  did  not  care  to 
engage  again  in  the  fervice  of  that  Republic  for  the 
prefent,  as  he  was  in  hopes  of  recovering  his  paternal 
eftate  in  the  Country  of  Perugia,  either  by  dint  of 
his  father's  reputation  or  his  own  arms  :  an  enterprize 
to  which  the  Venetians  did  not  feem  at  all  averfe, 
confidering  that  they  generally  found  means  to  gain 
one  advantage  or  other  themfelves  in  all  changes  and 
commotions.  He  therefore  marched  with  fome  forces 
into  Tufcany;  but  finding  that  an  attack  upon  Pe- 
rugia would  be  attended  with  great  hazard  and  difB* 
culty,  as  the  Governors  of  that  ftate  were  in  league 
with  the  Florentines  ;  and  thinking  he  fhould  lofe 
his  reputation  if  he  did  not  at  leaft  attempt  fomething 
memorable  now  he  had  proceeded  fo  far,  he  invaded 
the  Sienefe  (pretending  they  were  in  his  debt,  on  ac- 
count of  fervices  his  father  had  done  their  Republic, 
for  which  he  would  be  fatisfied)  and  fell  upon  them 
with  fuch  fury,  that  he  prefently  over- ran  all  their 
teritory.  The  Sienefe  feeing  themfelves  aflaulted  in 
this  manner*  and  being  naturally  fufpicious  of  the 
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Florentines,  imagined  that  all  this   was  done  by  their 
contrivance  and  approbation,  and  made  heavy  com- 
plaints  of  it  to  the  Pope  and   the  King  of  Naples. 
They  likevvife  Tent  ambaffadors  to  reprefent  their  iuf- 
ferings  at  Florence,  and  to  infmuate  to  the  Signiory 
there,  that  they  could  hardly  prevail  upon  themfelves 
to  believe  that  Carlo  would  have  dared  to  infult  them 
as  he  had  done,  without  their  knowledge  and  conni- 
vance.    But   the  Florentines    exculpated    themfelves 
by  affuring  the  ambaffadors  in  the  moil  folemn  man- 
ner, they  had   never  given   him  the  lead  encourage- 
ment of  any   kind  ♦,  and  that   on    the   contrary   they 
were  ready  to  affift  them  with  their  utmoft  endeavours 
in  preventing  him  from  doing  them  any  further  pre- 
judice:  befides  which,  they  Wrote  a   letter  to  Carlo, 
dictated  by  the  Ambaffadors  themfelves,  wherein  they 
peremptorily  commanded  him  to  defift  from  ail  man- 
ner of  hoftilities    again  ft   the   Sienefe.     Carlo   could  ' 
not  help  making  ftrong  remonftFances  to  the  Floren- 
tines againft   this  injunction,  which   he  faid,   would 
not  only  prevent  him  from  gaining   great  reputation 
in  that  enterprize,   but  deprive  themfelves   of  a  moft 
valuable  acquifition,  which  from  the  cowardice  of  the 
Sienefe  and   the  pitiful   defence  they   made,  he  had 
flattered    himfelf   he    fhould    otherwife    have   foon 
given  up  into  their  hands,  to  be  difpofed  of  as  they 
pleafed.    But  thefe  fuggeftions  having  no  effect:,  Carlo 
left  Tufcany  and  returned  into  the  fervice  of  the  Ve- 
netians:  the  Sienefe  however,  though  delivered  out 
of  this  danger  by  the  good  offices  of  the  Florentines, 
were    highly    exafperated    at    their    behaviour,    and 
thought  themfelves  very  far  from  lying  under  any  ob- 
ligation to  that  Republic  for  refcuing  them  out  of  a 
calamity,  which  they  ftill  could    not  help  fufpecting 
had  been  firft  brought  upon   them   with  their  privity 
and  concurrence. 

Whilft  the  affairs  of  Tufcany  were  in  this  fituation, 
and  the  Pope  confederated  with  the  King  of  Naples 
in  the  manner  we  have  before  related,  an  event  hap- 
pened in  Lombardy  which  was  of  much   greater  im- 
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pcrtance,  and  attended  with  more  difaftrous  confe- 
quences.  One  Cola,  a  Mantuan  by  birth,  and  a  per- 
fon  of  great  learning,  but  very  ambitious,  lived  at 
that  time  in  Milan,  where  he  instructed  feveral  of  the 
young  nobility  in  the  Latin  tongue.  1  his  man,  ei- 
ther really  detefting  the  life  and  manners  of  the  Duke, 
or  influenced  by  fome  other  motive  *,  took  an  oppor- 
tunity of  declaiming  againft  fubjeclion  to  a  bad 
Prince  in  every  company  he  came  into,  and  of  ex- 
tolling their  happinefs  who  had  the  good  fortune  to 
be  born  and  brought  up  in  a  Commonwealth,  affirm- 
ing, that  all  the  great  men  of  antiquity  had  been 
educated  under  Republican  Governments  and  not  un- 
der Princes ;  the  former  of  which  always  cherifhed 
the  virtuous  and  brave,  whilft  the  latter  made  it  their 
bufmefs  utterly  to  fupprefs  them  ;  as  one  availed  them- 
felves  of  their  merits,  and  the  other  were  jealous  of 
them.  The  young  gentlemen  with  whom  he  was  mod 
intimate  and  familiar,  were  Giovanni  Andrea  Lam- 
pognano,  Carlo  Vifconti,  and  Girolamo  Oigiati. 
With  them,  he  often  ufed  to  expatiate  upon  the 
wicked  difpofition  of  their  Duke,  and  lament  their 
unhappinefs  in  being  obliged  to  live  under  his  go- 
vernment. In  fhort,  he  had  by  degrees  gained  fuch 
an  afcendant  over  them,  and  fo  far  infinuated  him- 

*  Machiavel  fays,  Cola  Mantouano ;  other  liiftorians  call  him,  Colo 
Montanus  Fadagogus^  Cola  Montanus,  a  School  Matter.  He  had  been 
tutor  to  the  Duke,  who  remembring  the  fmart  of  the  lafhes  he  had 
received  from  him,  when  he  was  his  pupil,  caufed  him  to  be  pub- 
licly whipped  one  day  upon  the  bare  breech.  "  Hie  Cola  (fays  Jo- 
■vius,  Elog  lib.  iii.)  quondam  Galeacci  paedagogus,  dirum  in  prin- 
cipem  odium  conceperat,  infolenti  ejus  contumelia  percitus,  quod  i!Je 
puerilium  verberum  nimis  memor  poftquam  adolevit  imperiumque 
fufcepit,  ipfi  Colas  tanquam  immiti  fubagreflique  praxeptori,  ac- 
ceptas  olim  plagas  nudatis  clunibus  loro  palam  rependi  jufliflet."  At 
■which,  Cola  being  exafperated  to  the  laft  degree,  took  the  method 
here  related  by  Machiavel,  to  revenge  himfelf  upon  the  Duke  :  for 
Oigiati  confeffed  upon  the  rack,  fays  Jovius,  that  what  he  had  done, 
was  at  his  inftigation.  "  Kujus  Colas  dins  cohortationibus  conju- 
rationem  incohatam  ad  exitumque  perduclam  fuifle  Olgiatus  ipfe  ex 
qnasftione  perfcripfit  :  quippe  Oligiatum  pene  imberbem  leviffimum- 
que  adolefcentem  inani  fpe  parandas  glorias  infiaverat,  ii  occifo  ty- 
ranno  patriam  libertatem  affereret ;  faspe  Caffium  &  Brutum  magnis 
extollens  laudibus,  qui  gloria  duCti  pulcherrimi  fafti  confilium  olirn 
fufcepifTent." 
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felf  into  their  confidence  and  good  opinion,  that  he 
made  them  take  a  folemn  oath  to  deliver  their  Coun- 
try, if  poffible,  out  of  the  hands  of  fo  tyrannical  a 
Prince,  as  foon  as  they  were  old  enough  to  conduct 
fuch  an  undertaking.  In  this  relblution  they  perilled 
and  feemed  to  be  more  and  more  confirmed  in  it  as 
they  grew  up  :  but  the  enormities  which  the  Duke 
committed  every  day,  and  the  particular  injuries  he 
had  done  them,  contributed  to  haften  the  execution 
of  it. 

Galeazzo,  Duke  of  Milan,  was  naturally  cruel  and 
lafcivious  ;  of  which,  he  had  given  fo  many  proofs 
that  he  was  become  exceedingly  odious  to  his  fubjects. 
"Nor  did  he  content  himfelf  with  debauching  the  no- 
bler! Ladies  in  the  City,  but  alfo  took  a  brutal  plea- 
lure  in  boafling  of  it :  and  when  he  put  any  one  to 
death,  he  did  not  think  that  fufficient,  if  it  was  not 
done  with  forne  uncommon  circumftance  of  barbarity. 
He  was  ftrongly  fufpected  of  having  murdered  his 
Mother :  for  as  his  power  did  not  Teem  complete 
whilft  flie  was  alive,  he  behaved  to  her  in  fuch  a  man- 
ner, that  (he  thought  fit  to  retire  to  Cremona,  where 
her  dower  lay  •,  but  being  fuddenly  taken  ill  (lie  died 
upon  the  road,  which  gave  many  people  great  reafon 
to  think  her  death  was  owing  to  the  Duke.  He  had 
highly  provoked  both  Viiconti  *  and  Olgiati  by  his 

•  Vifconti  was  exafperated  againft  the  Sforzas,  in  the  firft  place, 
for  ufurping  the  fovereign  power  to  the  prejudice  of  his  own  family. 
In  the  next,  he  had  a  lifter  whom  Galeazzo  had  debauched,  and 
whom  he  afterwards  gave"  up  to  the  luft  of  a  boy,  who  was  his  Ga- 
nymede. Germans  (broris  probro,  quam  Galeaccius  adamaret  atque 
lubigeret,  permovebatur  ;  tantoque  indignant!  us  quod  earn  decoro 
sdolefcenti,  qui  aetatis  florem  principi  fruendum  dedifTet,  conciliate 
&  communicafie  fuipicaretur.  Jovius  Elog.  lib.  iii.  This  Prince 
was  reckoned  to  be  fo  lafcivious,  that  men  talked  not  only  of  his 
amorous  intrigues,  but  even  of  his  pimping:  Principem  enim  in 
amore  improbum  atque  adeo  impudentem  plerique  vei  falfo  exittima- 
bant,  ut  aliena?  Hbidini  lenocinii  obfequium  lubens  prsebere  crede^ 
retur.  Ibid.  The  deicription  which  Paulas  Jovius  has  left  ns  of  the 
corrupt  morals  of  the  women  of  Milan  at  that  time,  is  (hocking. 
They  imagined,  that,  cbaftity  was  inconfiftent  with  good  manners  ; 
they  thought  that  the  practice  of  virtue  would  make  them  look  as 
if  they  did  not  know  the  world  j  it  was,  according  to  them,  to  be- 
have like  ignorant  country  gjrls.     In  fhqrt,  they  did  not  think  that 
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I  ehaviour  to  their  wives  and  other  female  relations ; 
aid  difobliged  Lampognano  by  refilling  to  give  him 
poiTeflion  of  Miramondo,  an  Abbey  of  which  he  had 
obtain-. d  a  grant  from  the  Pope  for  one  of  his  kinf- 
men  *.     Such  injuries   both   private  and  public,   flill 

toli?  with  a  Prince,  was  doing  any  thing  inconfiftent  with  modefty  j 
they  pretended,  that  the  bell  method  to  raffe  their  huiband's  for- 
tunes above  thole  of  other  men,  was  to  make  them  wear  golden 
horns.  Galeazzo,  who  was  an  handibine  young  man,  found  his  ac- 
count in  this.  The  words  of  Jovius  are  more  expreffive :  His  arti- 
bus  quum  boni  fplendidilfimique  principis  nomen  tueretur,  preme- 
bant  ejus  famam  intemperantes  vagjeque  libidines.  Nam  ea  turn  erat 
ex  muito  otio  luxuriantis  ijeculi  conditio,  in  ipfis  praecipue  nobi- 
licris  gradus  matronis,  ut  totum  pudicitia:  decus  ab  humanitate  aula; 
alien  urn  prcrfus  S  iubagreffce  putaretur;  ideoque  princeps  ad  iicen- 
tiam  libidinis  proclim.tus,  &  juventse  vigore  venultateque  oris  fupra 
omnes  fpecratu  digniffimus,  procacibus  fserninarura  oculis  Sc  de- 
fdcrio  cupiaiilime  deferviret.  Erat  enim  turn  vulgatum  in-er  foe- 
rumas,  nullam  ex  principis  concubitu  fieri  imoudicam,  earumque 
maritos,  qui  aliter  hirci  videri  poii'ent,  i:a  exceliere  aureis  corniba;, 
utr  dignitate  cunctos  ante: rent.  Ibid.  This  was  a  corruption  cf  man- 
ners with  a  uitnefs  ;  for  if  any  thing  can  prevent  the  total  expulfoi 
cf  chaftity,  it  muft  be  the  lhame  and  difgrace  which  purities  thofe 
that  are  guilty  of  die  opposite  vice.  This  is  one  of  the  main  bar- 
riers which  Providence  items  to  have  made  ufe  of  to  check  the  pro- 
grefs  of  lafcivioufnefs,  and  prevent  its  over- flowing  the  whole  world 
i.ke  a  general  deluge. 

*  The  account  which  Jovius  gives  of  this  matter,  Elog.  lib.  iii, 
is  as  follows  :  Ad  andemlum  immans  ufque  adeo  &  periculofum  fa- 
cialis vehementer  incitabat  iliata  fibi  injuria  a  Caitellioneo  Comen- 
iium  antilhte,  a  quo  facri  latifundii  poffefllone,  contra  jus  interrupts 
locarione,.  fe  perinique  fpobatum  querebatur.  Totum  auteni  ejus 
ixQiihaeodiupie  venerium'  verteoat  in  principem,  quia  fe  (iuppliciter 
dcprecantc  earn  contumeliara)  nepe  rcgatus,  adverfarium  in  pro- 
txahenda  lite  praepotentem,  neque  ad vertere,  neque  mollire  voluiflet. 
He  was  prompted  to  this  bold  and  dangerous  attempt  by  the  injury 
he  had  received  from  Caftellioneus.  Bifhop  of  Como,  of  whom  he 
complained,,  that  he  had  been  umuitly  deprived  of  the  polTeiTion  of 
fome  Church-lands.  He  therefore  turned  the  bittenufs  of  his  re- 
ientmcii:  againft  this  Prince,  whom  he  had  often  humbly  petitioned, 
bu:  in  vain,  to  do  him  juftj.ce,  or  at  Itail  to  intercede  with  his  ad- 
versary on  nis  behalf,  u  no  being  a  man  of  great  power,  endeavoured 
to  weary  him  out  with  a  long  and  vexatious  law-fuit, — This  is  not 
vmkke  the  cafe  of  Philip,  King  of  Macedon,  who  was  killed  by 
Paufanias,  hecaufe  he  could  not  prevail  upon  him  to  punifn  a  man, 
bv  whom  he  had  been  outrageouily  abu'ed.  Paufaniam  Attalus  r.vero 
onufrum  nefariis  convivarnm  iudibriis  expefuerat,  i.  e.  Paufanias 
being  in  liquor,  had  been  exposed  by  Attains  16  the  laughter  and 
contempt  of  the  company.  Frienfliem.  Su-piem.  in  Quint,  Curt,  hi, 
cap  9.  He  no  longer  thought  of  revenging  himfclr  upon  the  perfon 
who  had  abided  him,  but  upon  the  Prince  who  had  denied  him  re- 
il  e'.s.  Adolefcens — odium  ab  auctore  iniuriae  in  negiigentem  ejus 
fmdicera  ccnvcrtit.     60  dangerous   it  ia  in  fovertigns  to  provoke  or 
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enfiamed  thefe  young  men  with  a  greater  defire  of  re- 
venging themfelves  and  delivering  their  Country  from 
his  yoke  •,  and  made  them  hope,  that  if  they  could 
kill  the  Tyrant,  they  mould  afterwards  be  fupported 
not  only  by  the  Nobility,  but  by  all  the  reft  of  the 
people.  Being  fuliy  determined  in  their  purpofe, 
they  had  frequent  meetings-,  which  however,  did  not 
occafion  any  fufpicion,  on  account  of  their  former 
intimacy  :  but  at  thefe  meetings,  their  chief  bufinefs 
was  to  concert  all  neceilary  meafures  for  the  accom- 
plishment of  their  defign  ;  and  Id  make  them  more 
dextrous  and  hardy  in  the  execution  of  it,  they  often 
ufed  to  exercife  themfelves  in  (taking  and  fas  it  were) 
(tabbing  each  other  in  the  bread  and  fides  with  the 
fcabbards  of  the  daggers  which  they  had  prepared  for 
the  intended  affaflination.  At  laft,  when  they  came 
to  confider  of  the  particular  time  and  place,  they 
thought  it  would  be  dangerous  to  attempt  it  in  the 
Palace,  much  more  fo  when  he  was  hunting,  very 
difficult  whilft  he  was  parading  the  Streets,  and  ex- 
ceeding hazardous,  if  not  impofiible,  to  effect  it  in 
Council.  Upon  which  account,  they  refolved  to  dis- 
patch him  at  fome  public  fpectacle  or  feftivity,.  where 
they  mould  be  certain  he  would  come,  and  might 
draw  together  many  of  their  friends  upon  various 
pretences,  without  being  fufpected.  It  was  likewife 
agreed,  that  if  any  of  them  mould  be  prevented  by 
any  accident  from  coming  to  the  place  appointed,  the 
reft  mould  proceed  in  the  undertaking,  and  ufe  their 
utmoft  efforts  to  deftroy  him. 

It  was  pretty  near  Chriftmas  in  the  year  1476  :  and    //; )  b 
as  the  Duke  always  ufed  to  go  on  St.  Stephen's-day 
with  great  pomp  and  folemnity  to  the  Church  of  that 
Martyr,  they  determined   to   make    ufe   of  that  time 
and  place  as  moft  convenient  for  their  purpofe.     Ac- 

refufe  juftice  to  any  of  their  fubjects.  There  are  few  people,  how 
mean  or  inconfiderable  foever  they  may  be,  who  have  it  not  in  their 
power  one  time  or  other,  if  fhey  are  fo  dii'pofed,  to  revenge  them* 
ielves  evea  upon  Princes, 

cordingly, 
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cordingly,  in  the  morning  of  that  feftival,  they  pre- 
vailed upon  fome  of  their  mod  faithful  friends  and 
fervants  to  arm  themfelves,  and  to  go  with  them  to 
the  affiftance  of  Giovanni  Larnpognano,  who,  (they 
laid)  was  turning  a  water-courfe  into  his  eftate,  and 
apprehendeed  he  fhould  be  forcibly  oppofed  in  it  by 
ibme  of  his  enemies.  This  being  done,  they  led 
them  to  the  Church,  armed  as  they  were,  upon  a 
pretence  of  paying  their  compliments  to  the  Duke 
before  they  went)  and  had  got  together  feveral  more 
of  their  friends  and  acquaintance  there,  by  one  means 
or  other,  in  hopes  that  when  the  blow  was  given  they 
would  ail  join  them,  without  any  fcruple  or  hefi- 
tation.  Their  defign  was  to  put  themfelves  at  the 
head  of  thofe  armed  men,  as  foon  as  the  Duke  was 
killed,  and  to  run  into  that  part  of  the  City  where 
they  thought  they  could  raife  the  populace  with  mod 
cafe,  and  make  them  take  arms  againft  the  Duchefs 
and  Minifters  of  State ;  which  they  made  no  doubt 
would  be  prefently  effected,  efpecialjy  as  the  people 
were  out  of  humour  with  the  Government  on  account 
of  the  fcarcity  of  provifions  which  the  City  at  that 
time  laboured  under;  to  alleviate  which,  they  in- 
tended to  have  delivered  up  the  houfes  of  Cecco  Si- 
monetu,  Giovanni  Botti,  Francifco  Lucani,  and  of 
Ibme  other  leading  men  in  the  Adminiitration  to  be 
plundered,  or  applied  to  what  other  ufes  they  pleafed  : 
hoping  by  thefe  means  to  fecure  themfelves,  and  re- 
ftore  the  liberties  of  their  Fellow-citizens.  When 
they  had  proceeded  fo  far,  they  encouraged  each 
other  to  behave  like  men  ;  after  which  Giovanni  Lam- 
pognano and  his  accomplices  who  had  come  firft  into 
the  Church,  having  heard  Mafs  together,  Giovanni 
turned  himfelf  to  an  Image  of  St.  Ambrofe  and  ad- 
drelTed  himfelf  to  that  Saint  in  the  following  man- 
ner ;  "  O  bleflfed  Patron  of  our  City,  who  knowefi; 
our  intentions  and  upon  what  account  we  expofe  our- 
felves  to  this  imminent  danger:  be  propitious,  we 
pray  thee,  to  our  undertaking,  and  by  delivering  the 


m- 
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injured  and  opprefTed,  let  the  world   fee  with  what 
abhorrence  thou  looked  upon  tyrants  *." 

Many  things  happened  before  the  Duke  came  to 
Church  which  feemed  to  prefage  his  death  :  for  when 
he  drelTed  himfelf  in  the  morning  he  put  on  a  coat 
of  Mail  which  he  ufually  wore  •,  but  on  a  fudden 
(either  thinking  it  troublefome,  or  that  it  did  not 
become  him  on  fuch  a  folemnityj  he  pulled  it  oh? 
again  and  laid  it  afide.  He  had  a  mind  to  have 
heard  Mafs  in  his  own  Chapel,  but  his  Chaplain  was 
gone  to  St.  Stephen's :  he  then  defired  the  Bifhop  of 
Como  to  officiate  for  him,  but  he  excufed  himfelf 
upon  fome  reafonable  occafion  ;  fo  that  he  was  in  a 
manner  neceflitated  to  go  to  the  Church.  Before  he 
went,  he  caufed  his  two  fons  Giovanni  Galeazzo  and 
Hermes  to  be  brought  to  him,  and  when  they  came, 
he  killed  and  embraced  them  feveral*  times,  and 
feemed  very  loath  to  part  from  them,  as  if  he  had 
known  he  fhould  never  fee  them  again :  at  lail  how- 
ever, he  refolved  to  go,  and  being  attended  from 
the  Palace  by  the  Ambaffadors  of  Mantua  and  Fer- 
rara,  he  walked  towards  St.  Stephens'.  The  con- 
fpirators  in  the  mean  time  to  give  lefs  fufpicion,  and 
to  avoid  the  cold  which  was  then  very  fharp,  had 
retired  into  an  apartment  belonging  to  the  Arch- 
prieft,  who  was  their  acquaintance  :  but  when  they 
heard  the  Duke  was  coming,  they  went  into  the 
Church  Porch,  where  Lampognano  and  Olgiati  placed 
themfelves  on  the  right  hand,  and  Vifconti  on  the 
left.  After  thofe  that  marched  before  the  Duke  had 
entered,  the  Duke  himfelf  advanced  with  a  great 
number  of  attendants  and  other  people  who  always 

*  Voltaire,  in  his  fecond  volume  of  the  General  Hiftory  of  Europe, 
p.  96,  fays,  "  Galeazzo  Sforza  was  murdered  in  the  Cathedral  of 
Milan,  on  St.  Stephen's  day.  I  mention  this  circumftance,  which 
in  other  refpecls  might  appear  frivolous  ;  but  here  it  is  of  great  im- 
porcance.  For  the  murderers  prayed  to  St.  Stephen  and  St.  Ambrofe, 
with  a  loud  voice,  to  give  them  courage  enough  to  afTafiinate  their 
fovereign.  Poifonings,  aflafTinations,  and  fuperftition,  formed  at 
that  time  the  characteriftic  of  the  Italians;  they  knew  how  to  be  re- 
venged, but  not  how  to  fight :  they  had  bands  of  murderers,  .and 
but  few  foldiers.-" 

re- 
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refort  to  fuch  folemnities.  The  firfl:  that  moved, 
were  Lampognano  and  Olgiati,  who  pretending  to 
make  way  for  the  Duke,  preffed  clofe  up  to  him,  and 
having  drawn  the  daggers  which  they  had  concealed 
m  their  fleeves,  they  fell  furioufly  upon  him  :  Lam- 
pognano gave  him  two  wounds,  one  in  the  belly  and 
the  other  in  the  throat ;  Olgiati  likewife  wounded  him 
in  the  neck  and  bread  ;  but  Vifconti  whoftood  nearer 
Co  the  door,  and  by  whom  the  Duke  had  paiTed  be- 
fore he  was  attacked  by  his  accomplices,  not  having  a 
convenient  opportunity  to  ftrike  him  in  the  fore  pare 
of  his  body,  gave  him  a  ftab  in  the  back  and  another 
in  the  moulder.  All  this  was  executed  with  fuch  expe- 
dition, that  the  Duke  was  down  upon  the  ground  before 
any  one  was  aware  of  the  attempt  :  nor  did  he  utter  a 
word  as  he  fell,  except  that  he  once  called  upon  the 
Virgin  Mary.  But  as  foon  as  he  was  thusdifpatched  a 
prodigious  tumult  enfued,  and  every  one  drawing  his 
fword  (as  it  commonly  happens  in  fudden  and  unfore- 
feen  commotions)  fome  ran  one  way  and  fome  ano- 
ther in  the  utmoii  confufion  without  knowing  what 
had  happened,  much  lefs  the  occafion  of  it.  Thofe 
however,  that  flood  neareft  to  the  Duke  when  he  fell, 
and  perceived  who  they  were  that  killed  him,  imme- 
diately rufhed  forward  to  feize  them  :  and  whilft  the 
confpirators  were  endeavouring  to  make  their  efcape 
out  of  the  Church,.  Lampognano,  having  run  amongft 
the  women  who  weFe  there  in  great  numbers  upon  their 
knees,  was  fo  entangled  and  embarraiTed  with  their 
petticoats,  that  he  was  overtaken  and  {lain  by  a  Moor 
who  was  one  of  the  Duke's  footmen  *.    Vifconti  like- 

*  Ipfiu$  Lamponiani  cadaver  folum  lingua  &  dentibus  commordens. 
jacebat  :  tandem  infultantis  plebis  &  puerorum  turbae  ad  ludibrium 
concefTum  injee~to  laqueo  per  cunctas  urbis  regiones  raptatum  eft. 
Re  lay  upon  the  ground,  licking  the  duff  and  biting  the  earth.  At 
Jaft,  his  carcafe  was  delivered  up  to  the  rabble,  who  having  tired 
themfclves  with  ahufing  it,  dragged  it  all  round  the  city  in  a  halter. 
Jovius  Elog.  lib.  iii.  .Peter  Crinitus  has  fome  verfes  upon  this  af- 
iaflfm,  in  the  fecond  book  of  his  poems.  They  are  entitulcd,  Be 
virtute  Joannis  Andrew  Lamponiani  Tyrannicide.  The  fix  firft 
lines  are  as  follow  : 

wife 
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wife  prefently  after  fhared  the  fame  fate :  but  Olgiati 
having  got  out  of  the  Church  and  difengaged  himfelf 
from  the  crowd,  hearing  his  accomplices  were  (lain, 
and  not  knowing  whither  elfe  to  fly,  ran  directly  to 
his  own  houfe,  where  his  father  and  brothers  refufed 
him  admittance.  His  mother  alone,  being  moved 
with  compafilon  at  his  diftrefs,  recommended  him  to 
the  care  of  a  Prieft,  who  being  an  old  friend  of  that 
family,  procured  another  drefs  for  him,  and  took 
him  home  with  him  to  his  own  lodgings,  where  he 
ftaid  two  days,  in  hopes  fome  change  might  happen 
in  his  favour.  However,  when  he  found  himfelf  dif- 
appointed  in  that  expectation,  he  began  to  be  afraid  of 
being  taken  if  he  continued  there  any  longer,  and 
endeavoured  to  make  his  efcape  in  difguife  :  but  be- 
ing difcovered  and  apprehended,  he  was  brought  be- 
fore the  Magistrates,  to  whom  he  gave  a  full  and  cir- 
cumftantial  detail  of  the  confpiracy,  and  of  the  mo- 
tives that  induced  him  to  embark  in  it. 

Olgiati  was  but  twenty-three  years  of  age-,  yet  he 
fhewed  no  lefs  refolution  upon  the  fcarTold  than  he 
had  done  in  the  perpetration  of  the  fact  for  which  he 
fufrered ;  for  when  he  was  dripped  and  the  exe- 
cutioner (food  ready  with  the  axe  in  his  hand  to  give 
the  flroke,  he  faid  in  Latin,  as  he  was  a  man  of 
fome  literature,  Mors  acerba^  fama  perpetua,  ftabit 
vetus  memoria  faBu  i.  e.  "  My  death  is  untimely,  but 
my  fame  will   be  immortal  *."     The  confpiracy  was 

Parabat  olim  facra  Bruti  manibus 

Antiqua  virtus  Italum, 

Ac  forte  le£ram  dum  rependit  hoftiam 

Marti  dicatam  vindici, 

Frontem  retorfit  illico  ad  acres  Infubres 

Mirata  fortem  dexteram. 
Cola  the  School -mailer,  fome  time  after  fell  into  the  hands  of  Lo- 
renzo de  Medici,  who  caufed  him  to  be  hanged. 

*  Olgiatus  ipfe,  mirum  vifu  audituque,  vefana  conftantia  obfti- 
natum  animum  in  confpefhi  carnificis  gerens,  fefeque  in  ipfa  morte 
confirmans,  hsec  contumaci  ore  protulit  verba  ;  College  te,  Hieronyme, 
Jlabit  vetus  memoria  faSii  j  mors  quidem  erit  acerba,  fed  tormentmn  bre<ve 
atque  ejus^  fama  perpetua.  He  wrote  the  following  verfes  whilft  he 
was  in  prifo'n,  which  are  a  proof  of  his  boldnefs,  and  an  abufe  of  the 
Prince  he  had  murdered. 

con- 
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conduced  with  wonderful  fecrecy  and  executed  with 
great  refolution  by  thefe  unhappy  young  men  ;  and 
mifcarried  at  laft  only  for  want  of  their  being  fup- 
ported  in  it  by  thofe  in  whom  they  had  put  too 
much  confidence,  who  did  not  give  them  the  leaft 
afiiftance.  This  example  ought  to  be  a  warning  to 
all  Princes,  to  reign  in  fuch  a  manner,  as  to  make 
themfelves  honoured  and  beloved  by  their  fubje&s  \ 
that  fo  no  one  may  hope  to  kill  them  with  impunity  : 
and  let  others  learn  from  hence,  how  vain  it  is  to 
truft  to  the  multitude,  which,  though  perhaps  dif- 
contented  to  the  laft  degree,  will  feldom  or  never 
ftir  a  foot  to  their  afliftance  in  time  of  diftrefs  or  ne- 
ceffity.  All  Italy  was  in  aftonifhment  and  confter- 
nation  at  this  accident,  but  in  much  greater  at  what 
foon  after  happened  in  Florence,  which  effectually 
put  an  end  to  the  public  tranquillity  after  it  had 
lafted  twelve  years;  as  we  fhall  relate  in  the  next 
book,  which  will  begin  with  the  narration  of  a  very 
tragical  and  bloody  event,  and  conclude  with  that  of 
a  cataftrophe  no  lefs  deplorable. 

Quern  non  milleacies,  quern  non  potuere  phalanges 
Sternere,  privata  Galeaz  dux  Sfortia  dextra 
Concidit,  atque  ilium  minime  juverecadentem 
Aftantes  famili,  nee  opes,  nee  regna,  nee  urbes, 
Hinc  patet  humanis  quae  fit  fiducia  rebus, 
Et  patet  hinc,  fsevo  tutum  nil  effe  tyranno. 

Jovii  Elog.  lib.  iije 
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ARGUMENT. 

The  animofities  between  the  Pazzi  and  the  Medici.     A 
confpiracy  againft  Lorenzo  and  Giuliano  de*  Medici.  An 
account  of  the  'principal  perfons  concerned  in  it.     Ri- 
naio  de  Pazzi  diffuades  them  from  it,  but  in  vain. 
How  it  was  put  in  exeution.     Giuliano  is  ajfaffnated% 
but  Lorenzo  ejcapes.     Sahiati,   Arcbbijhcp   of  Pifa, 
and  many  of  the  chief  conspirators  are  apprehended  and 
put  to  death.     The  whole  family  of  the  Pazzi  is  dif- 
per  Jed,     The  Pope  and  the  King  of  Naples  make  war 
upon  the  Florentines.     Lorenzo  de*  Media's  fpe*ch  to 
the  citizens  of  Florence.     The  Venetians  refufe  to  fend 
the  Florentines  any  fuccour.     The  city  of  Genoa  rebels 
againft  the  Duke  of  Milan.     The  Duchefs  dowager 
gives  up  the  Citadel  of  Gene  a  to  Battiftino  Fregofo. 
The  Florentines  fend  Ambajfadors  to  the  court  of  Rome 
to  compromife  matters  with  the  Pope,  but  they  are  not 
admitted  to  an  audience.     Thty  likewife  fend  Ambajfa- 
dors into  France  to  follicit  an  alliance  with  the  French 
King  •,  and  others  to  the  Luc  chef e  for  the  fame  purpofe  : 
the  latter  are  ill  treated.     The  Venetians  at  laft  fend 
the  Florentines  fome  fupplies. .    Diffentions  arife  in  the 
army,  which  occafion  it  to  divide.     An  engagement  be- 
twixt 
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twixt  the  Florentine  forces  and  thofe  of  the  Pope  ;  in 
which  the  latter  are  defeated.  The  Florentines  after- 
wards run  away  at  the  approach  of  the  Duke  of  Ca- 
labria with  his  army,  and  leave  all  their  baggage,  am- 
munition, artillery,  and  carriages  in  the  hands  of  the 
enemy.  'The  City  of  Florence  in  great  confternation  at 
this  event,  and  tl>e  ficknefs  with  which  it  was  then 
viftted  The  Duke  of  Calabria's  army  makes  great 
havock  in  their  territories,  and  takes  Colle.  Lorenzo 
de*  Medici  goes  to  Naples  in  order  to  conclude  a  peace 
with  King  Ferdinand,  troubles  at  Milan.  Ludovico 
Sforza  makes  himfelf  guardian  of  the  young  Duke. 
Lorenzo  makes  a  peace  with  the  King  of  Naples,  and 
gains  great  reputation  by  it.  The  Pope  and  Venetians 
offended  that  they  are  not  included  in  the  treaty.  A 
reformation  in  the  State.  The  Ifle  of  Rhodes  unfuc- 
cefsfully  invaded  by  the  Turks :  after  which,  they  make 
a  defcent  upon  the  Kingdom  of  Naples  and  take  Otranto, 
The  Florentines  in  great  danger  of  lofmg  their  liberties, 
T key  fend  Ambaffadors  to  the  Pope,  who  treats  them 
in  a  haughty  jnanner.  He  is  reconciled  to  them  at  laft9 
but  impofes  heavy  conditions  upon  them.  'Two  confe- 
deracies formed-,  one  betwixt  the  Pope,  the  Venetians, 
the  Genoefe  and  Sienefe  -,  the  other  betwixt  the  King  of 
Naples,  the  Florentines,  the  Duke  of  Milan  and  the 
Bolognefe.  The  Venetians  have  a  dejign  upon  Ferrara. 
The  forces  of  the  King  of  Naples  ravage  the  Pope's 
dominions  and  advance  under  the  command  of  the  Duke 
tf  Calabria  towards  Rome,  which  city  is  full  of  fac- 
tion and  difcord.  The  Duke's  army  defeated  by  the 
Pope's.  The  Florentines  take  Cafteilo  from  his  Ho- 
linefs.  A  peace  concluded  betwixt  the  Pope,  the  King 
cf  Naples,  and  the  Florentines-,  to  which  the  Ve- 
netians are  invited  to  accede,  but  refufe  it ;  and  having 
defeated  the  Duke  of  Milan's  forces,  lay  fiege  to  Fer- 
rara. The  forces  of  the  new  League  defiroy  the  Vene- 
tian fleet.  The  Venetians  come  to  an  agreement  with 
Ludovico  Sforza  :  at  which  his  confederates  are  of- 
fended, but  at  laft  confent  to  a  peace.  Cafteilo  bejieged 
by  the  Pope's  army,    guarreh  betwixt  the  Colonni  aud 

Ur« 
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Vrfini  at  Rome.     The  Archbijhop  cf  Genoa  makes  him- 
felf  Lord  of  that  city.     The  Pope  dies  and  is  fucceeded 
by  Innocent  VIII.     Serezana  furprifed  by  Auguftino 
Fregofo,.  who  gives  it  up  to  the  Company  of  St.  George. 
An  account  of  that  Company,     The  Florentines,  in  or- 
der to  recover  Serezana,  lay  fiege  to  Pietra  Santa,  but 
are  repulfed,  and  raife  thefiege  \  but  focn  return  to  it 
and  take  the  town.     Aficknefs  in  the  Florentine  camp 
cbliges    them  to    retire    into    winter   quarters.     Lo- 
renzo de'  Medici  is  taken  ill  -,  which  prevents  their  mak- 
ing any  further  attempt  upon  Serezana  in  the  fpring. 
Aquila  rebels  againft  the  King  of  Naples.     The  occafion 
of  the  rebellion.     The  Pope  undertakes  the  proteclion  of 
that  city.     The  King  demands  the  aid  of  the  Florentines* 
who  fend  him  fuccour.     He  gets  the  better  of  the  Pope 
in  all  places.   A  peace  concluded  betwixt  them.  The  Pope 
is  reconciled  to  the  Florentines,  and  marries  his  baftard 
Son  Francifco  to  one  of  Lorenzo  de*  Medici's  daughters. 
He  perfuades  the  Genoefe  to  give  up  Serezana  to  the  Flo- 
rentines -,  but  they  refufe  it  and  renew  hoflUities  againft 
them.     The  Florentines  deferted  by  their  allies  ;  come  to 
an  engagement  with  the  Genoefe  army,  which  they  de- 
feat, and  take  Serezana,     The  Germans  make  war  up- 
on the  Venetians  and  rout  their  forces  near  Trent.     An 
infurreclion  at  Fur  It,     Count  Girolamo  murdered  there v 
The  refolution  of  the  Countefs  in  revenging  his  death. 
Galeotto  Lord  of  Faenza  murdered  by  the  contrivance 
of  his  wife.     The  Florentines  take  upon  them  the  pro- 
teclion of  that  city,  and  of  young  Ajiorre,  Galeotto' *s 
Son.     The  magnificence  of  Lorenzo  de^  Media :    his 
death  and  character, 

rriHE  period  where  we  fliall  refurhe  the  thread  of 
Jl  our  hiftory  happening  in  an  interval  betwixt 
two  confpiracies  (one  at  Milan,  which  has  been  al- 
ready related,  and  the  other  at  Florence,  which  dill 
remains  to  be  told)  it  may  perhaps  be  expected  that 
(according  to  our  cuftom  of  prefacing)  we  mould 
here  fay  fomething  concerning  the  nature  and  im- 
portance of  confpiracies:  and  we  fhould  certainly 
Vol.  II.  G  haye 
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have  taken  this  opportunity  of  doing  it,  if  the  fub- 
Jed  had  been  lefs  copious  or  not  fufficiently  difcuffed 
in  another  place  *.  But  as  that  matter  would  require 
a  larger  difcourfe  than  is  confident  with  the  brevity 
of  our  introductions,  and  has  been  amply  treated 
of  elfewhere,  we  fhall  fay  nothing  further  of  it  at 
prefent,  but  proceed  in  our  Narrative,  and  mew  that 
when  the  Medici  had  humbled  all  thofe  that  openly 
oppofed  them,  and  afterwards  afpired  to  take  the 
reins  of  government  folely  in&o  their  own  hands,  it 
became  neceflary  likewife,  for  the  accomplifliment  of 
that  purpofe,  to  deprefs  all  fuch  as  were  fecretly 
plotting  and  combining  againft  them.  For  as  long 
as  they  continued  upon  any  fort  of  equality  with  other 
families  of  authority  and  reputation,  thofe  Citizens 
who  envied  their  growing  power,  might  publicly  op~ 
pofe  them,  and  without  either  fear  or  danger  of  be- 
ing cruftied  in  their  firft  attempts,  whilft  the  Ma- 
gistrates were  ftill  free  and  independent,  and  their 
party  not  utterly  fuppreffed.  But  after  the  Medici 
had  gained  ,fuch  an  afcendant  by  the  defeat  of  their 
Ik  CC  enemies  in  the  year  1466,  they  grew  fo  powerful  that 
they  in  a  manner  engroJTed  the  government  of  the 
Republic  wholly  to  themfelves  •,  and  their  power  was 
lb  great,  that  fuch  as  were  difaffefted  to  their  admi- 
niftration,  were  either  obliged  to  fubmit  to  it  with 
patience,  or  endeavour  to  make  off  the  yoke  by  clan- 
deftine  machinations  and  confpiracies  \  which  being 
attended  with  great  difficulties  and  dangers,  for  the 
mod- part  end  in  the  ruin  of  the  confpirators,  and 
only  ferve  to  aggrandize  and  ftrengthen  thofe  ft  ill 
more  againft  whom  they  are  formed,  from  whence  it 
almoft  always  comes  to  pafs,  when  a  Prince  is  at- 
tacked in  that  manner  (except  he  is  killed,  as  the 
Duke  of  Milan  was,  which  very  rarely  happens)  that 
he  acquires  a  greater  degree  of  power  and  often  be- 
comes a  tyrant,  if  he  was  not  fo  before.  For  fuch 
cabals  make  him  afraid  of  his  perfon  \  thefe  fears 

.   *  See  his  political  Difcourfesv   Book  iii.  Chap;  6* 

deter- 
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determine  him  to  ufe  all  means  to  fecure  himfelf ; 
and  thofe  means  frequently  obliging  him  to  ufe  vio- 
lence, create  hatred  and  difguits  which  commonly 
prove  fatal  to  him  in  the  end.  And  thus  confpiracies, 
generally  fpeaking,  prove  the  immediate  deftrudtion 
of  the  contrivers,  and  at  the  laft,  feldom  fail  to  ruin 
the  object  of  them. 

Italy  (as  we  have  faid  before)  was  at  this  time  di- 
vided into  two  confederacies  -,  the  Pope  and  the  King 
of  Naples  were  on  one  fide ;  the  Venetians,  the 
Duke  of  Milan,  and  the  Florentines  on  the  other  : 
and  though  war  was  not  yet  formally  declared  be- 
twixt them,  yet  daily  provocations  were  given  on 
both  fides  ;  the  Pope,  in  particular,  taking  all  op- 
portunities of  affronting  and  infulting  the  Floren- 
tines. So  that  when  Philip  de'  Medici,  Archbifhop 
of  Pifa  died,  his  Holinefs  appointed  Francifco  Sal- 
viati  to  fucceed  him,  who  was  an  enemy  (he  knew) 
to  the  family  of  the  Medici,  and  otherwife  fo  much 
difliked  by  the  Florentines,  that  the  Signiory  refufed 
to  give  him  poffeiTion  of  the  See  :  which  ftill  added 
to  the  animofities  that  were  kindling  betwixt  them, 
and  produced  frefh  quarrels.  Befides  all  this,  the 
Medici  were  difcountenanced  upon  all  occafions  ac 
the  Court  of  Rome  ;    whilft  the  greateft  refpecl  and  * 

partiality  were  fhewn  there  to  the  Pazzi,  a  family  \n- faWL 
deed  which  at  that  time  was  one  of  the  richeft  and 
mod  powerful  in  Florence.  The  head  of  it  was  Gia- 
copo  Pazzi,  who,  on  account  of  his  great  wealth  and 
the  fplendor  of  his  houfe,  was  knighted  by  the  Peo- 
ple. He  had  no  children  of  his  own  except  one  na- 
tural daughter;  but  his  brothers,  Pietro  and  Anto- 
nio, had  feveral,  amongft  whom  were  Guglielmo,- 
Francifco,  Rinato,  Giovanni,  Andrea,  Niccolo,  and 
Galeotto.  Cofimo  de' Medici,  confidering  their  opu-  ^^U^1^^ 
lence  and  quality,  had  married  his  grand-daughter 
Bianca  to  Guglielmo  de'  Pazzi,  in  hopes  of  uniting 
the  two  families  more  ftri&ly,  and  preventing  all  jea- 
loufies  and  emulation  betwixt  them  by  fuch  an  al- 
liance. But  (fo  vain  and  fallacious  are  all  human  de- 
G  2  figns) 
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figns)  the  event  proved   quite  contrary  :  for  fome  of 
Lorenzo  de'  Medici's  friends  having  insinuated  to  him 
that  it  would  be  dangerous  and   a  diminution  of  his 
own   authority,    to   throw  any  more  power  into  the 
hands  of  that  family,  he   would  not  fuffer  Giacopo, 
nor  any  of  his  brothers  or  nephews  to  enjoy  fuch  ho- 
nours and   offices  as  they  feemed  to-  deferve  in  com- 
mon  with  their  Fellow-citizens.     The   Pazzi,  there- 
fore, were  fo  exafperated  at  this  ufage,  that  the  Me- 
dici began  to  be  afraid   of  them,  and   the  apprehen- 
fions   of  the  one  feemed  to  increafe  in  proportion  to 
the  refentment  of  the  other -,  for  in  all  competitions 
for  places  of  honour  or  profit,  the  Pazzi,  how  much 
foever  they  might  be  favoured  by  the  fuffrages  of  the 
people,  were  always  fure  to  be  fet  afide  and   rejected 
by  the   Magiftracy  :  nay,  things   were  carried  fo  far, 
that  the  Council   of  Eight   fummoned   Francifco  de* 
Pazzi  to  return  immediately  to  Florence  from  Rome, 
(whither  he  happened   to   be  gone  upon  fome  private 
affairs  of  his  own)  without  mewing  him  the  lead  re- 
fpecl  or   treating  him  even  with   common   decency, 
much  lefs  with  the  deference  that   was  due  to  a  Ci- 
tizen of  his  rank.     Of  this,  theTazzi  could  not  help 
complaining  every  where  in  fuch  terms  as  (till  height- 
ened the  fulpicions  of  the  governors,  and  made  them 
more  rigorous   and    oppreffive.     Giovanni  de'  Pazzi 
had  married  the  daughter  of  one  Giovanni  Borromeo, 
a  man  of  a  prodigious  eftate,  which  (as  he  left  no 
fons  when  he  died)  was   to  have  defcended  to   that 
daughter,  but  Carlo,  his   nephew,    having  got   pof- 
fefTion  of  one  part  of  it,  a  law  fuit  was  commenced, 
and  when  the  matter  came  to  an  iffue  it  was  adjudged 
that  the  whole  efiate   belonged   to  Carlo;  by  which 
decifion  Giovanni's  wife  was  entirely  deprived  of  it, 
and  chiefly,  as  the   Pazzi  thought,  by  the  influence 
and   fecret  practices    of    the   Medici.     Giuliano  de* 
Medici  himfelf  however  was  fo  offended  at  this  vio- 
lent manner  of  proceeding,  that  he  often  ufed  to  re- 
monitrate   againit  it,  and  told  his   brother  Lorenzo, 
6;,he  was  afraid  they  Ihould  lofe  what  they  already 

had 
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had  by  grafping  at  too  much."  But  Lorenzo  ia 
the  full  career  of  youth  and  power,  paid  little  re- 
gard to  thefe  admonitions,  being  determined  to  go- 
vern according  to  his  own  will  and  pleafure,  and  that 
every  one  ihould  acknowledge  what  they  had  as  pro- 
ceeding from  his  favour. 

The  Pazzi,  therefore,  thinking  it  intolerable,  that 
people  of  their  rank  and  fortune  ihould  be  treated  in 
that  injurious   manner,    began   to  meditate   revenge. 
The  firft  that  actually   took  any   meafures  for   that 
purpofe,  was    Francifco,  who   being  a  more  refolute 
and  high  fpirited  man  than  any  of  the  reft  of  his  fa- 
mily, refolved  to  hazard  the  iois  of  what  he  already 
poffefied,  to  obtain  what  he  dill  wanted  :  and  as  he 
could  not  bear  to   live   in  Florence,  under  a  govern- 
ment that  he  detefted,  he  rcfided  for  the   moft  part 
at  Rome,   where,    like  other  Florentine  merchants, 
he  employed   great  ilinrs  of  money  in   trade.     This 
Francifco    being^intimately  acquainted    with  Count 
Girolamo,  the  Pope's  natural  ion,  often  ufed  to  com- 
plain  to   him,    in   private   converfation,  of  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Medici,  in  which  he  himlelf  likewife 
was  not  a  little  concerned  :  fo   that  after  many  con- 
ferences, and  much   difcourfe   in   general   upon   that 
head,  they  feemed  to   be  perfuaded   at  lad,  that  one 
of  them    could   not  enjoy   his    pofTeflions   in   quiet, 
nor  the  other  live  with   fecurity  in  Florence,  except 
the   adminiftration    was    changed  ;     which    yet    they 
thought  could   not   be  effected   without  difpatching 
Giuliano    and    Lorenzo   de'  Medici  •,    they   flattered 
themfelves  that  both  the  Pope  and  the  King  of  Na- 
ples would  readily  concur   in  any  meafures  to  bring 
fuch  a  change  about,  if  they  could  be  convinced  it 
was  practicable.     When  they  had  confidered  the  mat- 
ter therefore,    with   more  attention,  they   communi- 
cated   their  thoughts    to    Francifco  Salviati,    Arch- 
bifhop   of  Pifa,    who   being  naturally  an   ambitious 
man,  and  full  of  refentment  again  ft  the  Medici,  on 
account  of  the  oppofition  they  had  fo  lately  made  to 
his  promotion,  readily  embarked  with  them  in  their 

G  3  defign. 
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defign.  But  in  concerting  proper  meafnres  to  faci- 
litate the  execution  of  it,  they  judged  it  abfolutely 
neceflary  to  engage  Giacopo  Pazzi  to  join  them, 
■without  whofe  afliftance,  they  were  afraid,  the  whole- 
undertaking  would  prove  abortive.  For  this  purpole, 
it  was  concluded,  that  Francifco  deJ  Pazzi  mould  go 
directly  to  Florence,  and  that  the  Count  and  Arcb- 
bifhop  mould  continue  at  Rome  •,  that  fo  they  might 
be  ready  at  hand  to  communicate  the  affair  to  his 
Holinefs,  when  things  were  ripe  for  execution.  How- 
ever, when  Francifco  arrived  at  Florence,  he  found 
Giacopo  de'  Pazzi  much  more  cool  and  referved  in 
the  matter  than  he  expected  ;  of  which  he  took  the 
firfl  opportunity  to  inform  his  friends  at  Rome ;  and 
as  they  found  it  neccffary  to  employ  fome  perfon  of 
greater  influence  and  authority  to  work  upon  him. 
more  effectually,  the  Count  and  the  Archbiihop  ap- 
plied to  Giovanni  Battifta  da  Montefecco,  Commander 
in  Chief  of  the  Pope's  forces,  to  whom  they  gave  a 
particular  account  of  their  proceedings  and  inten- 
sions. 

Montefecco  was  efteemed  a  foldier  of  great  expe- 
rience and  abilities,  and  though  he  lay  under  con- 
siderable obligations,  both  to  the  Pope  and  Count 
Girolamo,  he  raifed  many  doubts  and  objections,  and 
faid  upon  the  whole,  "  it  was  too  dangerous  an  .un- 
dertaking •,"  but  thefe  difficulties  the  Archbimop  took 
vpon  himfelf  to  obviate,  by  reprefenting  the  certainty 
of  effectual  fuccours,  both  from  his  Holinefs  and  the 
King  of  Naples-,  the  hatred  which  the  Citizens  of 
Florence  bore  to  the  Medici  -,  the  powerful  alliances 
and  intereft  of  the  Pazzi  and  Salviati ;  that  there 
could  be  no  rifque  in  aiTafiinating  two  or  three  perfons 
who  often  walked  the  ftreets  without  any  arms,  or 
guards,  or  the  leaft  apprehenfion  of  danger  ;  and 
that  when  they  were  once  diipatched,  the  Govern- 
ment of  Florence  might  eafily  be  new  modelled,  in 
fuch  a  manner  as  they  thought  fir.  But  thefe  argu- 
ments and  infinuations  did  not  make  any  great  im- 
preflion  upon  Montefecco $  efpecially  as  he  had  very 
J  -  dif, 
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different  accounts  of  the  difpofition  of  the  Floren- 
tines from  other  hands. 

Whilft  thefe  things  were  in   agitation,    and  can- 
vaffed  in  this  manner  by  the  different  parties,  it  hap-, 
pened  that  Carlo,  Lord  of  Faenza,  was  feized  with 
fo  fudden  and  violent  a  fit  of  ficknefs,  that  his  life 
was  defpaired  of.     This  event  gave  the  Count  and 
the  Archbifhop  a  fair   opportunity  of  fending  Mon- 
tefecco  to  Florence,  anjd  from   thence  into  Romagna, 
under  a  pretext  of  repoffeffing  himfelf  of  the  ter- 
ritories which  that  Prince  had  taken  from  them.     But 
at  the  fame  time,  the  Count  gave  him  inftructions  to 
wait  upon  Lorenzo  de9  Medici,  and  defire  his  advice 
how  to  proceed   in  the  affairs  of  Romagna:    after 
which,  he  was  to  confer  privately  with  Francifco  de* 
Pazzi,    and  endeavour  to  bring  his   uncle  Giacopo 
into  their  defigns.     And  to  add  more  weight  to  ihci'Q 
negociations  by  the  Pope's  authority,  he  was  ordered 
likewife  to  attend  his  Holinefs  before  he  fet  out  upon 
his  journey  -,  that  fo  he  might  give  them  authentic  af- 
furances  of  his  good  difpofition  and  readinefs  to  affift 
them  ;  which  the  Pope  accordingly  promifed  to  do 
with  all  his  power.     Montefecco,  therefore,  upon  his 
arrival  at  Florence,  went  directly  to  Lorenzo  de'  Me- 
dici, who  received  him  with  the  utmoft  courtefy,  and 
returned  fuch  prudent  and  fatisfactory  anfwers  to  the 
queftions  he  afked  him  concerning  the  affairs  of  Ro- 
magna, that  he  was  furprized  to  find  him  fo  different 
a  perfon  from  what  he  had  been  reprefented,    and 
thought  him  not  only  a  very  humane  and  wife  man, 
but  well  affected  to  the  Count.     However,  as  he  was 
ordered  to  confer  with   Francifco  de'  Pazzi,  he  went 
to  his  houfe  ;  but  being  informed  he  was  gone  to 
Lucca,  he  waited  upon  Giacopo,  whom   he  found  at 
firft  very  cold,  and  averfe  to  their  undertaking.     But 
before  he  left  Florence,  he  made  fuch  an  impreffion 
upon  him,  by  urging  the  Pope's  example  and  autho- 
rity, that  he  began  to  waver,  and   told   Montefecco, 
he  might  purfue  his  journey   into  Romagna,  and  call 
upon  him  at  his  return,    by  which  time  Francifco 

G  4  would 
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would  be  come  back  again  to  Florence,  and  then  they 
would  confider  the  matter  more  particularly.  Monte- 
fecco  accordingly,  at  his  return,  went  again  to  Lo- 
renzo de'  Medici,  upon  a  pretence  of  acquainting 
him  with  what  he  had  done  in  Romagna,  relating  to 
the  Count's  affairs  •,  after  which,  he  had  a  private  con- 
ference with  Giacopo  and  Francifco  de  Pazzi ;  upon 
the  former  of  whom,  he  wrought  fo  effectually  in  the 
end,  that  he  embarked  with  them  in  their  defign. 

The  next  confideration  was,  concerning  the  man- 
ner of  putting  it  in  execution.  Giacopo  was  of  opi- 
nion, that  it  was  not  practicable,  whilft  both  the  Me- 
dici were  in  Florence,  and  advifed  them  to  defer  the 
matter  till  Lorenzo  was  departed  for  Rome,  whither 
it  was  reported  he  intended  to  go  in  a  fhort  time. 
Francifco  did  not  difapprove  of  this  advice,  but  added, 
that  in  cafe  Lorenzo  ihould  not  go  to  Rome,  as  it 
was  expected,  they  might  find  an  opportunity  of  dif- 
patching  both  the  brothers  at  fome  public  diverfion 
or  folemnity.  As  for  foreign  affiftance,  they  thought 
the  Pope  might  eafily  get  fome  forces  together  with- 
out fufpicion,  under  a  pretence  of  taking  Caftello  di 
Montone  from  Count  Carlo,  who  had  given  him  Suf- 
ficient provocation,  by  the  disturbances  he  had  fo 
lately  raifed  in  the  territories  of  Siena  and  Perugia. 
Nothing,  however,  was  thorougly  agreed  upon  at 
that  time,  except  that  Francifco  Pazzi  and  Montefecco 
mould  return  to  Rome,  and  fettle  the  affair  there 
more  particularly  with  the  Pope  and  Count  Gira- 
lamo, 

When  the  matter  came  to  be  difcuffed  at  Rome,  it 
was  concluded,  after  they  had,  in  the  firft  place,  de- 
termined upon  the  expedition  againft  Caftello  di  Mon- 
tone, that  Giovanni  da  Tolentino,  a  Commander  in 
the  Pope's  fervice,  fhould  go  into  Romagna,  and  Lo- 
renzo da  Caftello,  into  his  own  Country  ;  and  that 
both  of  them  fhould  hold  themfelves  in  readinefs  to 
act  in  conjunction  with  the  provincial  forces,  as  they 
mould  be  directed  by  the  Archbifhop  Salviati  and 
.  Francifco  de'  Pazzi,  whip  were  to  come  to  Florence 

with 
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with  Montefecco,  to  prepare  every  thing  neceflary  for 
the  execution  of  their  defign  •,  in  which,  the  King  of 
Naples,  by  his  AmbaiTador,  likewife  promifed  them 
any  manner  of  affiftance  that  lay  in  his  power.  Soon 
after  the  Archbifhop  and  Francifco  arrived  at  Flo- 
rence, rhey  drew  Giacopo  Poggio  into  their  party,  a 
young  Gentleman  of  letters,  but  of  great  ambition, 
and  very  defirous  to  fee  a  change  of  government  ; 
they  likewife  engaged  two  more  of  the  name  of  Sal- 
viati,  one  of  them  brother  to  the  Archbifhop,  and 
the  other  his  near  relation.  They  were  joined  alio  by 
Bernardo  Bandini,  and  Napoleone  Francefi,  two  fpi- 
rited  young  men,  who  lay  under  great  obligations  to 
the  family  of  the  Pazzi ;  and  by  two  other  foreign- 
ers Antonio  da  Volterra,  and  one  Stefano,  a  Pried, 
who  lived  in  Giacopo  de' Pazzi's  houfe,  and  inftructed 
his  daughter  in  the  Latin  tongue.  But  Rinato  de' 
Pazzi,  a  wife  and  confiderate  man,  being  apprehen- 
five  of  the  confequences  that  ufually  attend  fuch  un- 
dertakings, refuied  to  have  any  hand  in  this  :  on  the 
contrary,  he  feemed  to  deteft  it,  and  ufed  his  utmoft 
endeavours  to  diffuade  the  reft  from  proceeding  any 
further. 

The  Pope  had  educated  Raphael  di  Riario,  Count 
Girolamo's  nephew,  at  the  Univerfity  of  Pifa  ;  and 
whilft  he  was  engaged  there  in  the  fludy  of  the  Canon 
Law,  his  Holinefs  fent  him  a  Cardinal's  hat.  The 
Confpirators,  therefore,  thought  it  highly  neceflary  to 
bring  this  Prelate  to  Florence,  the  better  to  conceal 
their  defign,  and  to  facilitate  the  execution  of  it ;  as 
many  of  their  accomplices,  whofe  affiftance  they 
would  have  occafion  for,  might  take  the  opportunity 
of  conveying  themfelves  into  the  City,  without  no- 
tice or  fufpicion,  in  his  train.  For  this  purpofe,  he 
came  to  Montughi,  a  Country  Seat  near  Florence, 
that  belonged  to  Giacopo  de'  Pazzi,  at  whofe  invita- 
tion, he  took  up  his  refidence  there,  to  the  great  fa- 
tisfaclion  of  the  Confpirators,  who  imagined  they 
fhould  then  be  able,  by  his  means,  to  draw  Lorenzo 
and  Giuliano  de'  Medici  both  together,  in  fome  place 

where 
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where  they  might  effectually  do  their  bufinefs.  To 
effect  which,  they  \o  contrived  matters,  that  the  two 
brothers  gave  the  Cardinal  an  invitation  to  their  Villa 
at  Fiefole  :  but  Giuliano,  as  it  happened,  was  either 
prevented  by  bufinefs,  or  fome  accident,  and  did  not 
come  thither :  fo  that  their  defigns  being  difappointed 
for  that  time,  they  refolved  to  invite  the  Cardinal  to 
Florence,  where  they  thought  both  the  brothers 
would  be  in  a  manner  obliged  to  wait  upon  him,  and 
muft,  therefore,  inevitably  fall  into  their  hands.  The 
day  appointed  for  this  entertainment  was  Sunday,  the 
twenty-fixth  of  April,  1478  :  and  the  Confpirators  be- 
ing fully  determined  to  kill  them  at  dinner,  had  a 
meeting  the  night  before,  to  make  every  thing  ready 
for  finking  the  blow.  But  in  the  morning,  Francifco 
de'  Pazzi  was  informed,  that  Giuliano  would  not  be 
there  :  upon  which,  the  heads  of  the  Confpirators  had 
another  conference-,  wherein  it  was  concluded,  to  put 
an  end  to  all  delays,  fince  there  were  io  many  now 
concerned  in  it,  that  it  would  be  impoffible  to  conceal 
it  any  longer.  It  was  refolved,  therefore,  to  afTaflj- 
nate  them  that  very  day,  in  the  Cathedral  Church  of 
St.  Reparata,  where  the  Cardinal  was  to  perform  his 
devotions,  and  (they  made  no  doubt)  would  be  at- 
tended by  both  the  Brothers  :  Monte fecco,  (accord- 
ing to  the  difpofition  they  had  made)  was  to  have  had 
the  charge  of  difpatching  Lorenzo,  whilft  Francifco 
de'  Pazzi,  and  Bernardo  Bandini  fell  upon  Giuliano. 
But  Montefecco,  being  either  mollified  by  the  refpeft 
which  Lorenzo  had  fhewn  him,  or  retrained  by  fome 
other  motive,  now  declined  that  office,  and  faid,  he 
had  not  courage  enough,  he  confeffed,  to  perpetrate 
fuch  a  deed  in  a  Church,  and  to  add  facrilege  to 
treachery.  This  refufal  proved  the  ruin  of  their  en- 
terprize  :  for  as  the  time  was  fhort,  and  the  neceflity 
prefling,  they  were  forced  to  affign  Montefecco's  part 
to  Antonio  da  Volterra  and  Stefano,  a  Prieft,  two 
perfbns  utterly  unfit  for  the  purpofe,  both  on  account 
of  their  piofeffion  and  difpofition.  For  certainly,  if 
ever  a  firm  and  intrepid  refolution,  and  a  hand  in- 
ured 
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yred  to  bloodfhed  by  frequent  exercife  and  practice, 
are  necefiary,  it  mult  be  upon  fuch  occafions  as  this ; 
'jn  which  it  has  often  proved,  that  the  courage  even 
of  thofe  has  failed,  that  have  been  bronghc  up  to 
arms,  and  accuftomed  to  (laughter. 

After  this  point  was  fettled,  it  was  refolved,  that 
the  time  of  execution   fhould   be,  when   the  Pricit, 
who  celebrated  high   mafs,  mould   receive  the  Sacra- 
ment himfelf  •,  at  which -inftant,  the  Archbifhop  Sal- 
viati  and  Giacopo  Poggio,  with  their  followers,  mould 
alfo  feize  upon  the  public  Palace  5  that  fo  the  Sig- 
niory  might  either  be  compelled,  or  prevailed  upon 
by  other  means,  to  declare  for  them,  as  foon  as    the 
two  brothers  fhould  be  killed-     With  this  refolution, 
they  all  went  to  Church,  where  the  Cardinal  and  Lo- 
renzo de'  Medici  were  already  arrived.     The  Church, 
was  crowded  with  people,  and  Divine  Service  begun  ; 
but  Giuliano  de*  Medici  was  not  there.     Upon  which, 
Francilco  de'  Pazzi  and   Bernardo  Bandini,  who  were 
appointed  to  difpatch   him,  went   to   his  houfe,  and 
after  much  perfuafion,  and  many  other  arts,  prevailed 
upon  him  to  go  with  them  to  Church.     It  is  very  re- 
markable, and  worthy  of  notice,  that  they  could  con- 
duct themfelves  with  fuch  compofure  and   tranquil- 
lity, whillt  they  harboured  fo   much   malice  and  re- 
venge in  their  hearts ;  for  all  the  way  as  they  walked 
along,  they  were  full  of  jokes  and  youthful  conver- 
fation  :  and  Francifco  playe^  the  hypocrite  fo  well, 
that  under  a  (hew  of  careffing  ^d  embracing  him, 
he  took  the  opportunity  of  feeling  whether  he  had  a 
coat  of  mail,  or  weapons  of  any  kind,  under  his  other 
clothes.     Both  Giuliano  and  Lorenzo,  however,  very 
well  knew  how  the  Pazzi  really  flood  affe&ed  towards 
them  -,  and  that  they  would  be  glad  to  fee  them  de- 
prived of  all  authority  in  the  government;    but  as 
they  thought   whatever    attempt  was    made  againfi: 
ihem  would   be  done  in  a  judicial  manner,  and  ac- 
cording to  law,  they  did  not  fufped  them  of  offer- 
ing any  violence  to  their  perfons,  and   therefore  pre- 
tended 
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tended  as  much  kindnefs  for  the  Pazzi,  as  the  Pazzi 
did  for  them. 

The  affaffms  being  all  ready,  fome  of  them  preffmg 
clofe  up  to  Lorenzo,  and  others  to  Giuliano  (as  the 
crowd  was  fo  great,  that  they  were  not  in  the  lead 
fufpe&ed)  at  the  time  agreed  upon,  Bernardo  Ban- 
dini  drew  a  fnort  dagger,  which  he  had  provided  on 
purpofe,  and  (tabbed  Giuliano  into  the  bread,  who, 
after  he  had  advanced  aflep  or  two  forwards,  dropped 
down  to  the  ground :  upon  which,  Francifco  de' 
Pazzi  likewife  throwing  himfelf  upon  him,  ftabbed 
him  in  feveral  other  places,  and  with  fo  much  force 
and  inveteracy,  that  one  of  the  ftabs  having  miffed 
his  body,  he  ftruck  the  dagger  into  his  own  leg, 
and  gave  himfelf  a  very  deep  and  dangerous  wound. 

On  the  other  hand,  Antonio  da  Voiterra,  and  Ste- 
fano  the  Prieft,  attacked  Lorenzo,  and  though  they 
made  many  thrufts  at  him,  they  only  gave  him  one 
flight  wound  in  the  throat  ;  for  as  they  were  faint 
hearted,  and  inexpert  in  the  ufe  of  arms,  and  he  de- 
fended himfelf  with  great  bravery,  his  own  courage, 
and  the  interpofition  of  his  attendants,  faved  his 
life,  and  rendered  all  their  further  efforts  fo  ineffec- 
tual, that  they  fled,  in  the  greateft  confufion,  and  hid 
themfelves,  fome  in  one  place,  and  fome  in  another; 
but  being  foon  difcovered,  they  were  all  put  to  death 
in  the  mod  ignominious  manner,  and  their -bodies 
afterwards  dragged  through  the,  ftreets  by  the  po- 
pulace. 

After  Lorenzo  had  efcaped  out  of  their  hands,  he 
fhut  himfelf  up,  with  feveral  other  friends,  in  the 
veftry  :  and  Bandini,  as  foon  as  he  faw  Giuliano  was 
dead,  immediately  rufhed  upon  Francifco  Nori,  a 
great  friend  to  the  Medici,  and  killed  him  alfo,  ei- 
ther out  of  an  old  grudge  that  had  fubfifted  betwixt 
them,  or  becaufe  he  had  endeavoured  to  affift.  Giu- 
liano. Not  content  with  this  however,  he  ran  to  feek 
for  Lorenzo,  with  a  refolution  to  finifh  a  work, 
which,  either  the  want  of  courage,  ftrength,  or  dex- 
terity 
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terity  in  his  accomplices  had  left  but  half  performed  : 
but  finding  he  had  fecured  himfelf  in  the  Veftry,  he 
was  difappointed  in  that  expectation.  In  the  mid  ft 
of  this  tumult  and  uproar,  which  was  fo  great,  that 
k  was  thought  the  Church  would  have  been  pulled 
down  upon  their  heads,  the  Cardinal  took  refuge  ac 
the  Altar,  and  was,,  with  much  difficulty,  protected 
there  by  the  Priefts,  till  the  commotion  began  to  fub- 
fide,  when  he  was  conducted  by  the  Signiory  to  their 
Palace,  where  he  continued  fome  time  in  very  great 
fear  and  fufpicion,  but  at  lad  was  difriiffled  *. 

There  was  then  a  great  number  of  Perugians  in 
Florence,  who  had  been  lately  banifhed  from  their 
own  City  after  fome  disturbances  which  happened 
there  \  and  thefe  exiles  being  drawn  into  the  corifpr- 
racy  by  a  promife  from  the  Pazzi  of  reftoring  them  to 
their  own  Country,  the  Archbifhop  Salviati,  who  was 
gone  (with  Giacopo  Pougio,  the  reft  of  the  Salviati, 
and  others  of  their  party)  to  feize  upon  the  Palace, 
had  taken  them  with  him  for  that  purpofe.  But 
when  he  came  there,  he  left  part  of  them  below 
with  orders  to  fecure  the  gate  upon  the  firft  noife  or 
buftle  they  lhould  hear  within  ;  whilft  he  himfelf  went 

*  This   Cardinal  was  fon  to  Valentina  Riario,  filler  to   Cardinal 
Pietro.     His  uncle  Pope  Sixtus  IV.  fubftituted  him  in  the  room  of 
that  nephew,  made  him   take  his  name,  and  gave   him  a  Cardinal's 
Cap  in   the  year  14.77,  though   he  was  but  feventeen    years  of  age. 
JHealfo  conferred  upon  him  at  different  times  the  Bifhopricks  of  Imola, 
Lantrigues,    Ofimo,    and  Cuenfa  ;    the  Archbimopricks  of  Cofenza, 
Salerno,  and  Trent;  together  with  the  Abbeys  of  Monte-Caflino  and 
Cace.     It  is  faid,  he  was  fo  frighted  upon   this  occafion,  that  it  quite 
changed  his  complexion,  and  he  was   pale  all  his  life  after.     He  con- 
tributed much  to  the   election  of    Alexander  VI.  and  thought  the 
merit  of  that  fervice  would  fecure  his  coufins  (the  ions  of  his  uncle 
Count  Girolamo  Riario,  then  deceafed)  in  the  principalities  of  Imola 
and   Furli,    which   Sixtus  IV.  had  given   their  father.     But  he  was 
miftaken,    for  Alexander  deprived   them  of  both,    and  imprifoned 
their  mother  Catherine,   who  was  a  natural  daughter  of  Galeazzo 
Sforza.     The   Cardinal,    therefore,    was   forced    to   take   refuge  in 
France  ;    from  whence  he  afterwards  returned  to   the  Elections  of 
Pius  III.  Julius  II.  and  Leo  X.  under  the  Pontificate  of  which  laft, 
he  joined  in  a  confpiracy  with  Cardinal  Petrucci,  to  aflamnate  the 
Pope  •.  for  which  he  was  fecured  in  the  Caftle  of  St.  Angelo,  and  con- 
ferring his  crime,  was  generoufly  forgiven  by  Leo.     After  this,  he  re- 
tired to  Naples,  and  there  died  in  1521.  Qnuphrius. 

up 
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up  flairs  into  the  higher  apartments  with  the  reft  of" 
them  :  and  rinding  the  Signiory  at  dinner  (as  it  then 
began  to  grow  late  in  the  day)  he  and  fome  few  of 
his  attendants  were  fnortly  introduced  to  Cefare  Pe- 
trucci,  the  Gonfalonier  of  Juftice.  The  greater  pare 
of  his  followers  not  being  admitted  into  the  fame 
room,  walked  into  tne  Chancery  and  fhut  the  door, 
by  which  accident  they  made  themfelves  prifbners,  the 
lock  being  fo  contrived,  that  when  the  door  was 
once  (but,  it  could  not  by  any  means  be  opened 
again  either  on  the  infide  or  the^  out,  without  the 
help  of  the  key.  The  Archbifhop  in  the  mean  time, 
under  a  pretence  that  he  had  fomething  to  commu- 
nicate to  him  from  the  Pope,  began  to  enter  into 
converfation  with  the  Gonfalonier,  but  in  fo  inco- 
herent and  confuted  a  manner,  and  with  fuch  agi- 
tations in  his  geftures  and  countenance,  that  the 
other  fufpecling  fome  mifchief,  immediately  ran  out 
of  the  room  with  violent  exclamations :  and  meeting 
Giacopo  Poggio  at  the  door,  he  caught  hold  of  him 
by  the  hair  of  his  head  and  delivered  him  into  the 
cuftody  of  the  Serjeants.  Upon  this,  the  Signiory 
prefently  took  the  alarm,  and  matching  up  fuch  arms 
as  lay  next  at  hand,  they  and  their  attendants  fell 
upon  thofe  that  had  come  up  flairs  with  the  Arch- 
bifhop :  and  as  fome  of  them  were  in  a  manner  al- 
ready prifbners,  and  the  reft  too  few  to  make  any 
confiderable  defence,  they  were  all  either  (lain,  or 
thrown  aiivs?  out  of  the  Palace  windows ;  except  the 
Archbifhop,  the  two  other  Salviatis,  and  Giacopo 
Poggio,  who  were  hanged.  Thofe  that  were  left  be- 
low, had  not  only  forced  the  guards,  but  pofTefTed 
themfelves  of  the  gate  and  all  the  avenues,  in  fuch  a 
manner,  that  the  Citizens  who  ran  to  the  Palace  upon 
the  firft  alarm,  could  not  give  any  afliftance  to  the 
Signiory  either  by  their  advice  or  their  arms.  In  this 
interval,  Francifco  de'  Pazzi  and  Bernardo  Bandini 
feeing  Lorenzo  de'  Medici  had  efcaped,  and  one  of 
themfelves  (upon  whom  the  fuccefs  of  the  enterprize 
in  a  manner  wholly  depended)  fo  dangeroufly  wound- 
ed, 
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ed,  began  to  be  greatly  difcouraged.  The  latter,. 
however,  acted  with  as  much  refolution  in  providing 
for  his  fafety  as  he  had  done  in  attacking  the  Medici, 
and  took  his  meafures  fo  well,  when  he  faw  all  their 
hopes  were  at  an  end,  that  he  made  his  efcape.  And 
Francifco  returning' to  his  houfe,  wounded  as  he  was, 
endeavoured  to  get  on  horfeback,  in  order  to  ride 
round  the  town,  and  excite  the  people  to  take  up 
arms  for  the  recovery  of  their  liberties,  as  had  been 
agreed  on  before  amongft  the  Confpirators ;  but  his 
wound  was  fo  painful,  and  he  had  loft  fuch  a  quan- 
tity of  blood,  that  when  he  found  he  could  not 
mount  his  horfe,  he  pulled  off  his  clothes'  and  went 
to  bed,  eameftly  entreating  his  uncle  Giacopo  de* 
Pazzi  to  do  that  which  he  faw  he  was  then  difabled 
from  doing  himfelf.  Giacopo,  though  far  advanced 
in  years  and  not  ufed  to  fuch  undertakings,  refolved 
however  to  make  another  attempt  to  retrieve  his  for- 
tune :  and  having  put  himfelf  at  the  head  of  about 
an  hundred  armed  men  on  horfeback,  who  were  kept 
in  readinefs  for  that  purpofe,  he  rode  with  them  to-^ 
wards  the  Piazza  of  the  Palace,  crying  out  Liberty  I 
Liberty  !  and  calling  upon  the  people  to  join  him. 
But  fuch  was  the  influence  of  the  Medici,  and  fo 
much  were  they  beloved  on  account  of  their  liberality 
and  other  princely  qualities,  that  the  reft  of  their 
Fellow-citizens  did  not  dcfire  to  fee  any  change  of 
government ;  fo  that  nobody  regarded  Giacopo's  ex- 
hortations or  offered  to  rife :  on  the  contrary,  when 
he  and  his  followers  drew  near  to  the  Palace,  the 
Signiory  and  thofe  that  ft  ill  had  poffefTion  of  the  up- 
per apartments,  pelted  them  with  (tones,  and  endea- 
voured to  terrify  them  as  much  as  they  could  with 
threats  of  the  fevered  punifhment  if  they  did  not 
defift.  Giacopo,  not  well  knowing  what  refolution 
to  take  next,  happened  in  this  ftate  of  fufpence  to 
meet  his  brother-in-law  Giovanni  Sariftori,  who  in 
the  firft  place  fharply  upbraided  him  with  the  tumult 
which  he  and  his  party  had  raifed,  and  the  mifchief 
they  had  already  done  :  after  which,  he  advi&d  him 

to 
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to  get  back  again  to  his  own  houfe  if  he  could,  as 
there  were  other  Citizens,  he  faid,  who  had  full  as 
much  regard  for  the  welfare  and  liberties  of  the  People 
as  he  and  his  accomplices.  Defpairing  therefore  of 
fuccefs,  fince  Lorenzo  de'  Medici  wes  ftill  alive,  his 
nephew  Francifco  fogrievouily  wounded,  and  he  him- 
felf  in  a  great  meaiure  without  any  friends  or  fol- 
lowers, or  other  refource,  he  at  laft  determined  to 
fave  his  life,  if  poflible,  by  flight  •,  and  together  with 
thofe  that  were  with  him  in  the  Piazza,  he  lefc  Flo- 
rence with  a  refolution  to  retire  into  Romagna. 

In  the  mean  time  the  whole  City  was  raifed,  and 
Lorenzo  de'  Medici  fafely  conducted  by  a  great  num- 
ber of  armed  men  to  his  own   houfe :  the  Palace  was 
recovered  by  the  people,  and  all  thofe  that  had  feizeds- 
upon  it,  either  taken  or  killed.     The  ftreets  refund- 
ed with   fhouts  of  long  live  the  Medici !    whilft  the 
iirnbs  of  the  confpirators  that  had  been  killed,   were 
either  carried  about  upon  halberds  or  dragged  round 
the  City  ;  every  one  endeavouring  to  (hew  his  refent- 
ment   both  in   words  and  actions  againft  the  Pazzi : 
for  they  not  only  plundered  their  houfes,  but  hurried 
Francifco  naked  out  of  his   bed  to  the  Palace,  and 
there  hung  him  up  clofe   by  the  Archbifhop  and  his 
aflbciates.     Yet  notwithstanding  all  the    infults  and 
abufe  that  were  offered  him   by  the  way  and  at  the 
place  of  execution,  they  could  not  extort  fo  much  as 
one  word  from  him  :  for  putting  on  a  flern  counte- 
nance, and  fetching  a  figh  or  two,  he  refolutely  fuf- 
fered  death  without  any  other  complaint  or  lamenta- 
tion.    Guglielmo  de'  Pazzi,  brother-in-law  to  Lorenzo 
de'  Medici,  took  fhelter  in  Lorenzo's  houfe,  and  hav- 
ing been  guilty  of  no  offence  had  his  life  fpared  at  the 
interceffion  of  his  wife  Bianca  * :  and  fo  great  was 
the  favour  and  intereft  which  the  family  of  the  Me- 
dici had  gained  amongft  the  people  by  their  prudence 
and  liberality,  that  there  was  not  a  Citizen  of  any 
degree  whatfoever,  who  did  not  go  to  Lorenzo  and 

#  Sifter  to  Lorenzo  de'  Medici. 

make 
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make  him  an  offer  both  of  his  perfori  and  fortune,  in 
this  exigency.     Rinaco  de'Pazzi  was  in  the   Country 
when  this  event  happened,  and  endeavoured  to  make 
his  efcape  in  diiguiic  as  foon    as   he  heard  of  it;  but 
being   difcovered   upon   the   road,   he   was   taken  and 
brought  to  Florence.     Giaccpo   was   likewife  appre- 
hended   as   he   was  palling   the   mountains    into  Ro- 
magna  :  for  the  mountaineers  having  heard    the  news 
of  what  had   happened   at  Florence,  and    finding   he 
was  running  away,  laid  hands  upon  him  and  fent  him 
back  again  thither  :   nor  could  he   prevail  upon  them 
(though  he  often  and   very  earneftly  requefted  it)  to 
kill  him  upon  the  road.     Four  days   after   their  arri- 
val  they   were   both  condemned    and   put  -to   death. 
But  amongft  aH  thofe  that  were   executed  (and  there 
were  fo  many  that  the  ftrccts  and  highways  were  full 
of  their  limbs)   nobody   was    much   lamented   except 
Rinato,  who  had    always    been    efteemed   a    prudenc 
good  man,  and  void  of  that  family  pride  which  was 
laid  to  the  charge  of  all  the  reft      To   ftigmatize  the 
remembrance  of  this  confpiracy,  therefore,  with  feme 
peculiar  mark  of  infamy,  Giacopo  de'  Pazzi,  who  at 
firft  had  been  buried   in  a  vault  where   his  anceftors 
lay  interred,  was  pulled  out  of  that  grave  and  tumbled 
into  a  hole  without  the  walls  of  the  City,  as  if  he  had 
been  excommunicated :  out  of  which    his   body  was 
taken  up  a  fecond  time,  and  dragged  naked  through 
the  City,    in    the  halter    with    which    he  had    been 
hanged  :  and  as  the   perfons  that  had  treated  him  in 
this  manner  did  not  think  his  bones  worthy  of  being 
fuffered   to  reft   upon  the   ground,  they  at  laft  threw 
him  into  the   Arno,  which   was   at   that  time  greatly 
fwelled  by  a  flood.     A  terrible  example  indeed  of  the 
inftability  of  fortune  !   to  fee  a  man  of  his  great  opu- 
lence  and  authority,    and   in   the  full  enjoyment  of 
every  bleffing,   thus  fuddenly  thrown  head-long  from 
fuch  a  height  of  proiperity,  into  the  loweft  abyfs   of 
mifery  and   ignominy.     He    was   faid    to   have    been 
guilty   of  many   vices,    particularly  of   gaming   and 
fwearing,  and  that'  to  a  degree  beyond   the  greateft 
Vol,  II.  H  repro- 
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reprobates  of  his  time  :  bur,  on  the  other  hand,  he 
had  fome  good  qualities  •,  for  he  was  exceeding  cha- 
ritable to  the  poor,  and  bountiful  to  religious  houfes. 
It  fhould  likewife  be  mentioned  to  his  commendation, 
that  the  day  before  this  plot  was  to  be  put  in  ex- 
ecution, he  paid  all  his  debts,  and  configned  all  the 
merchandizes  belonging  to  other  people,  which  he 
had  either  in  the  Cuftom-houfe  or  in  his  own  pof- 
feflion,  to  their  right  owners,  with  the  greateft  care 
and  exact ne is  imaginable  ;  that  fo  nobody  might  par- 
take of  his  misfortunes,  if  he  mifcarried  in  the  at- 
tempt. Giovanni  Battifta  Montefecco,  after  a  long 
examination,  was  condemned  to  have  his  head  cut 
off;  Napoleone  Francefi  made  his  efcape;  Guglielmo 
deJ  Fazzi  was  lent  into  banifhmcnt,  arftl  all  the  reft  of 
his  kinfmen,  who  Hill  were  left  alive,  clofely  impri- 
foned  in  the  Citadel  of  Volterra. 

After  the  conipiracy-was  totally  fuppreiTed,  and  the 
authors  of  it  thus  punifhed  according  to  their  de- 
ferts,  the  funeral  of  Giuliano  de'  Medici  was  fo- 
lemnized  with  great  pomp  ;  for  he  was  attended  to 
his  grave  by  all  the  Citizens,  who  exceedingly  la- 
mented the  untimely  death  of  a  perfon  whofe  hu- 
manity and  liberality  and  other  amiable  qualifications 
were  in  all  refpecls  equal  at  leaft  to  the  fplendor  of 
his  family  and  fortune.  He  had  only  one  fon,  who 
■was  born  fome  months  after  his  death,  and  named 
Giulio*;  a  man  whofe  virtues  and  fortune  have  been 
fo  remarkable,  that  he  is  known  to  the  whole  world, 
and  of  whom  (if  it  pleafes  God  to  fpare  my  life  fo 
long)  I  fhali  have  much  to  fay,  when  I  come  to  treat 
of  our  own  times. 

The  forces  which  had  been  got  together  by  Lo- 
renzo da  CafteiJo  in  the  Vale  di  Tevere,  and  by  Gio- 
vanni Francifco  da  Tolentino  in  Romagna,  to  iup- 
port  the  Pazzi,  were  already  upon  their  march  to- 
wards Florence  :  but  as  foon  as  they  heard  that  en- 
terprize  had  mifcarried  they  turned  back  again.    The 

*  He  was  his  natural  (on,  and  afterwards  Pope  Clement  VIIT. 

Pope, 
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Pope,  however,  and  the  King  of  Naples,  when   they 
were  difappointed  of  bringing  about  a  change  of  go- 
vernment in  Florence  by  underhand  machinations,  as 
they  had  vainly  flattered  themfelves,  now    refolved  to 
attempt  it  by  open  war :    for   which  purpofe,  they 
both  aflfembled  all   the   forces  they  had  with  the   uc- 
mod  expedition,    in  order  to   invade   the   territories 
of  Florence  :  giving  out,  that  they  did  not  defire  to 
make  any  alteration  at  all  in  the  conilkution  of  that     / 
Republic,  but  merely  to  remove  Lorenzo  de'  Medici  •tA~*w'*4*'* 
from  the  adminiftration,  who  was  the  only  one  of  all 
the  Florentines  with  whom  they  had  any  fort  of  quar- 
rel or  mifunderftanding.    Ferdinand's  army  had  parted 
the  Tronto,  and  the  Pope's  was  in  the  Country  of  Pe* 
rugia  :  and  as  his   Holinefs  determined   to  attack  the 
Florentines  not  only  with  temporal  but  fpiritual  wea- 
pons, he  excommunicated  their  City  and  put  it  un- 
der an  interdict.     On  the  other  hand,  the  Florentines 
feeing  they  were  going  to   be  invaded  by  fo  great  a 
force,   began   to  make   all  neceflary  preparations  for     / 
their  defence  :  and  Lorenzo  de' Medici  (becaufe  theo/rv^wi^ 
v/ar  was  faid  to  be  commenced  upon  his  account  only) 
in  the  firft  place  called  the  Signiory  and  all  the  prin- 
cipal Citizens  together  in  the  Palace,  to  the  number 
of  three  hundred  or  more,  where  he  addrelTed  them' 
in  the  following  manner  : 

"  I  cannot  well  tell,  mod  venerable  Signiors  and 
illuftrious  Citizens,  whether  I  have  greater  reafon  to 
rejoice  or  to  be  forry  on  account  of  the  late  occur- 
rences.    For  when  I  reflect  with  what  a  degree  of 
malice  and  hypocrify  I  have  been  attacked,  and  my 
brother  actually  affaffinated,  it  pierces   my  very  foul, 
and  I  am  overwhelmed  with  infupportable  grief.    But 
1  when  I  confider,  on  the  other-  hand,  with  how  much 
.   zeal  and  alacrity,  with   what  affection  and  unanimity 
1   in  the  whole  City,    I    myfelf  have   been  protected, 
and  my  brother's  death  revenged,  it  fills  me  not  only 
with  joy,    but  with    triumph  and    exultation.     For 
though  indeed  I  have  found  by  experience  that  I  had 
more  enemies  in  this  City  than  1  could  poflibly  have 

H  2  ima- 
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imagined  •,  yet  I  have  alio  the  pleafure  of  being  con- 
vinced that  I  have  more  and   warmer  friends  than  I 
could  expect.     Suffer   me  therefore   to  congratulate 
myfelf  upon  your  favour  and  efteem,  whilft  I  grieve 
at  the  injuries   that  have  been  offered  me  by  others  -9 
with   which  I  confefs,  I  cannot  help  being  deeply  af- 
fected, as  they  are  of  fo  unexampled  and  unheard  of 
a  nature,  and  I  have   done  fo  little  Co  deferve  them. 
Confider,  I  befeech  you,  illuftrious  Citizens,  the  me- 
lancholy fuuation   to  which   the  malevolence  of  for- 
tune had  reduced  us,  when  we   were  not  fecure   in 
our  own  houies,    amongft  our  friends  and  relations, 
nor  even  in  the  houfe  of  God  itfelf.     Thofe  that  are 
in  fear  or  diftrefs  have  always  recourfe   to  their  kin- 
dred and  acquaintance  for  protection  ;    but   we   had 
the  misfortune  to  find  our  nearer!  friends   and  allies 
-ready  armed  for  our  defTruction.     Such  as  are  per- 
iecuted  either  by  public  or  private  refentment,  ufually  _ 
rind  an  afylum   in    the   Church :   but  places  that   af- 
ford refuge  to  all  others,  were   marked  out  and   de- 
fined for  our   utter  extinction  :   and  where  even  par- 
ricides and  affaffins  meet   with   fhelter,    the  Medici 
were  doomed  to  be  murdered.     The  Almighty,  how- 
ever, who  never  abandoned  our  family  in  times  pall, 
was  gracioufiy  pleafed  to  preferve  it  at  prefent,  and 
has   taken  upon   himfelf  to  vindicate   the  juftice  of 
our    caufe  :    for  what  injury  have  we  ever  done   to 
any  man,  that  could  enflame  him  with  fo  diabolical 
a  thirft  of  revenge  ?  we  never  offended  thofe,  in  any 
refpecV   either    publicly  or    privately,    who     lately 
fhewed  fo  inveterate  and  particular  an  enmity  againft 
us  :  for  if  we  had  been  fo  difpoied,  we  could  long 
ago  have  put  it   out  of  their  power   to   hurt  us.     If 
they  complain  of  any   hardfhips   they  have  received 
from  the  public,  as  owing  to  our  influence  (in  cafe 
they  have   really  met  with   fuch,    which  I   declare  I 
know  nothing  of)  this  ought  to-be  confidered  as   an 
infult  upon  the  Majefty  of  this  Palace  and  the  go- 
vernment in  general,  rather  than  an  affront  to  our  fa- 
mily in  particular  -,  fince  it  would  be  plainly  and  di- 
rectly 
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rectly  accufing    you    of  being   our    creatures,    and 
ready  at  any  time  to  opprefs  your  Fellow-citizens  at 
our  inftigation    or   command:    an    imputation   than 
which  nothing  can  be   more  falfe.     For  if  that   had 
actually  been   in  our  power,  and  we  had  found  you 
weak  enough  to  have  proceeded   blindly  and  impli- 
citly according  to  our  dictates,  we  would   never  nor 
upon  any  account  have  required  it ;  as  will  manifeftly 
appear  upon   a  candid  examination  of  things,    that 
our  family   has  been  carefTed  and  promoted  with  fuch 
a  general  unanimity  amongft   the   Citizens,    for  no 
other  reafon  but  becaufe  we  have  always  endeavoured 
to  exceed  every  other  perfon  in  ads  of  humanity  and 
beneficence.     If  then  we  have  behaved  with  fo  much 
tendernefs   and  refpecl   upon  all   occafions,    towards 
people  with  whom  we  were  no  otherwife  connected 
than  as  Fellow-citizens,  how  can  it  be  reafonably  fup- 
pofed,    we   fhould    be  guilty  of  injuring  or  abufing 
.others  that  were  united   to  us  by  the  ftricteft  ties  of 
friendihip  and   affinity  ?  But  if  they  themfelves  were 
incited  to  break  thefe  bonds,  and  make  the  late  at- 
tempt by  an   inordinate  luft  of  power  (as  their  en- 
tering the  Piazza  with  a  number  of  armed  men,  and 
afterwards  feizing   upon   the    Palace  by   force,  have 
fully  demonftratedj  the  defign   was  fo   bale  and  de- 
teftable,  the  end  of  their   ambition  fo  atrocious,  and 
the  proofs  of  it  fo  clear,  that  they  are  more  than  fuf- 
ficient  to  juftify  the  puniihments  that  have  been   in- 
flicted upon  them.     If  it  was  fealoufy,  or  envy,  or 
fear  of  cur  authority,  that  prompted  them  to  fuch  a 
deed,  their  proceedings  were  not  fo  properly  a  reflec- 
tion upon  us,  as  yourfelves,  who  conferred    it  upon 
us.     Power,  indeed,    ufurped   by  violence,  naturally 
and  juftly  infpires   mankind   with   apprehenfion  ;  but 
furely  there  is  nothing  to  be  dreaded  from  a  perfon 
to  whom  it  is  freely  given  by  others,  as  a  reward  for 
a  long  and  uninterrupted  courfe  of  liberality  and  good 
actions.     Ye  very   well   know,    illuftrious    Citizens, 
that  none  of  my  anceitors  ever  arrived  at  any  degree 
of  greatnefs  or  honour,    which  they  were  not  in  a 

H  3  manner 
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manner  forced  to  accept,  by  the  concurrent  defire 
and  importunity  of  yourielves  and  the  Signiory.  My 
grandfather  Cofimo  did  not  feek  to  return  from  ba- 
nifhment  by  violence  and  force  of  arms,  but  came 
back  with  the  general  confent  and  invitation  of  the 
whole.  City.  My  father,  when  grown  old  and  infirm, 
and  not  in  a  capacity  to  defend  the  State  againft  fo 
many  enemies,  was  yet  fufficiently  fupported  by  your 
authority  and  benevolence :  and  I  myfelf,  who  was 
but  a  child  in  a  manner  when  he  died,  could  not,  by 
any  means,  have  maintained  the  dignity  of  -our  fa- 
mily, if  I  had  not  been  affifted  by  your  favour  and 
counfel  :  and  certain  it  is,  that  none  of  us  ever  have 
been,  or  ever  will  be,  able  to  govern  this  Republic 
without  your  countenance  and  co-operation.  I  can- 
not fee,  therefore,  what  occafion  any  one  could  have, 
either  to  hate  or  envy  us  :  they  ought  rather  to  have 
vented  their  indignation  upon  the  memory  of  their 
own  anceftors,  whofe  infolence  and  avarice  have  dif- 
appointed  them  of  that  honour  and  reputation  which 
ours  acquired  by  their  goodnefs  and  generofity.  But 
let  us  fuppofe  we  had  injured  them  in  the  moil  griev- 
ous manner,  and  that  they  had  fufficient  reafon  to 
feek  our  ruin.  Yet  what  have  the  Signiory  done  to 
offend  them  ?  why  did  they  infult  the  Palace  ?  whac 
could  induce  them  to  enter  into  a  confederacy  with 
the  Pope,  and  the  King  of  Naples,  to  fubvert  the 
conftitution  and  liberties  of  their  Country  ?  what  mo- 
tives could  tempt  or  provoke  them  to  difturb  the 
tranquillity  which  Italy  had  fo  long  enjoyed  P  There 
might,  indeed,  have  been  fome  appearance  of  juflice, 
in  endeavouring  to  revenge  themfelves  upon  people 
that  had  done  them  any  injury  :  but  why  mould  the 
public  be  involved  in  private  quarrels  and  refent- 
ments  ?  For  thefe  proceedings  there  can  be  n.o  ex;- 
cufe.  From  hence  it  comes  to  pafs,  that  we  are 
threatened  with  thefe  dangers,  though  the  perfons 
that  brought  them  upon  us  are  extinct.  To  their 
Jnftigations  it  is  owing,  that  we  are  now  invaded  by 
{he  Pope   and   the  King   of  Naples,    who  pretend, 

truly* 
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truly,  that  it  is  only  againft  me  and  my  family,  that 
they  have  engaged  in  this  war  ;  and  I  heartily  wifn 
that  was  true  ;  for  then  there  would  be  a  fpeedy  and 
certain  remedy  to  be  found ;  as  I  am  not  fo  bad  a 
Citizen  as  to  prefer  my  own  private  welfare  to  that  of 
the  public  :  on  the  contrary,  I  would  prefently  extin- 
guish the  flame,  though  I  perifhed  in  it  mylelf.  But 
as  it  is  generally  the  cuftom  of  powerful  and  ambi- 
tious Princes  to  varnifh  over  the  injuftice  of  their 
wicked  defigns  with  fome  fair  and  plaufible  pretence, 
they  have  taken  this  method  at  prefent,  to  excite  your 
refentment  againft  me  :  and  if  you  think  I  deferve  it, 
venerable  Fathers,  and  illuftrious  Citizens,  I  am  in 
your  hands,  and  ready  to  be  difpofed  of  entirely  ac- 
cording to  your  wifdom.  You  are  my  parents  and 
protectors  ;  whatfoever  you  command,  I  mail  always 
obey,  not  only  with  chearfulnefs,  but  with  joy ;  and 
if  it  be  your  pieafure,  I  will  willingly  be  the  victim 
that  fhall  put  an  end  to  a  war  which  has  begun  with 
the  facriftce  of  my  brother." 

The  affembly  could  not  refrain  from  tears,  whilft 
Lorenzo  was  fpeaking  ;  and  when  he  had  done,  one 
of  them,  who  was  deputed  by  the  reft  for  that  pur- 
pofe,  made  anfwer  in  the  name  of  them  all,  with 
great  tendernefs  and  refpect,  "  that  they  were  tho- 
roughly fenfible,  both  of  his  merit,  and  that  of  his 
anceftors  ;  and  therefore  defired  him  not  to  be  dif- 
couraged,  for  they  would  exert  themlelves  with  the 
fame  alacrity  to  maintain  his  reputation  and  autho- 
rity, that  they  had  done  to  preferve  his  life,  and  re- 
venge the  death  of  his  brother :  that  they  would 
Hand  or  fall  together  •,  and  that  he  mould  enjoy  the 
government  of  the  State  as  long  as  the  State  fubfifted." 
And  to  convince  him  of  their  fincerity  and  affection, 
they  appointed  a  guard,  at  the  public  expence,  to  fe- 
cure  his  perfon  againft  any  future  attempt.  After 
which,  they  began  to  prepare  for  war,  raifmg  money^ 
and  affembling  forces,  with  as  much  expedition  as 
pofiible.  They  fent  to  demand  fupplies  of  the  Duke 
•of  Milan  and  the  Venetians,  iu  confequence  of  the 

H  4  con- 
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confederacy  betwixt  them  :  and  as  the  Pope  had 
fhewn  himfelf  a  Wolf  rather  than  a  Shepherd,  they 
took  all  neceifary  meaiures  to  prevent  his  devouring 
them:  by  pubiiihing  manifeftos  tojuftify  themfelves, 
in  which  they  complained  to  all  the  reft  of  the  Italian 
Princes,  of  his  treachery  and  injuftice,  and  made  no 
fcruple  of  faying,  that  he  exercifed  his  power  in  the 
fame  wicked  manner  that  he  had  obtained  it,  having 
fent  even  fuch  as  he  had  advanced  to  the  purple,  in 
company  with  traitors  and  parricides,  to  perpetrate 
the  higheft  of  all  crimes  in  the  Houfe  of  God,  in  the 
mid  ft  of  Divine  Service,  and  during  the  celebration 
of  the  Sacrament;  and  afterwards,  when  he  had  not 
fucceeded  in  his  horrid  defign  of  butchering  their 
principal  Citizens,  of  fubverting  their  government, 
and  of  ranfacking  the  City,  he  had  put  it  under  an 
interdict,  and  was  endeavouring  to  ruin  it,  with  his 
pontifical  maledictions  and  excommunications.  But 
as  God  was  infinitely  juft  and  offended  at  violence,  he 
m u ft  certainly  be  difpleafed  at  fuch  outrageous  enor- 
mities in  his  Vicar,  and  not  look  upon  it  as  finful  in 
men  who  were  opprefled,  and  had  no  other  refuge,  if 
they  had  recourfe  to  him. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  Florentines  refufed  to  receive 
the  interdicl:,  and  paid  fo  little  regard  to  his  excom- 
munication, that  they  forced  their  priefts  to  perform 
Divine  Service  as  ufual.  They  likewife  affembled  a 
Council  at  Florence,  of  all  the  Tufcan  Prelates  thac 
were  under  their  jurifdiction,  and  from  thence  appeal- 
ed againft  the  tyranny  and  injuftice  of  the  Pope  to  a 
general  Council 

The  Pope,  for  his  part,  was  not  wanting  to  him- 
felf  upon  this  occafion,  but  endeavoured  to  kt  a  good 
face  upon  the  matter,  by  variety  of  fpecious  pre- 
texts. He  alledged,  that  it  was  the  Duty  of  a  good 
Pontif  to  pull" down  tyrants,  to  humble  the  wicked, 
and  to  take  all  opportunities  of  exalting  the  good  -9 
but  that  Secular  Princes  had  no  right  to  imprifon  Car- 
dinals, to  put  Bifhops  to  death,  to  hang,  draw  and 
quarter  Priefts,  and  to  maftacre  both  the  guilty  and 

inno- 
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innocent,  without  any  diftincYton.  Neverthelefs,  a- 
mongft  thefe  complaints  and  reproaches  on  both  fides, 
the  Florentines  at  laft  releafed  Cardinal  Riario  from 
his  confinement,  and  fent  him  back  to  the  Pope  ;  af- 
ter which,  the  Pope  laying  afide  all  further  referve, 
immediately  fell  upon  them  with  all  his  forces,  in 
conjunction  with  thofe  of  the  King  of  Naples.  Thefe 
two  armies  (conducted  by  Alphonfo,  King  Ferdinand's 
eldeft  Son  and  Duke  of  Calabria,  and  Frederic 
Count  of  Urbino)  having  marched  into  the  territo- 
ries of  Chianti,  through  the  dominions  of  the  Sien- 
efe,  who  favoured  their  undertaking,  foon  made  them- 
felves  matters  of  Radda,  with  feveral  other  fortrelTes  ; 
and  after  they  had  committed  great  ravages  in  the 
adjacent  Country,  at  laft  fat  down  before  Caftellina. 

The  Florentines,  feeing  themfelves  attacked   with 
fuch  fury,  were  in  no  little  confirmation,  as  they  had 
but  few  forces  of  their  own  in  readinefs,  and  the  fup- 
plies  which  they  expected  from  their  friends  came  in 
but  (lowly;  for  though,  indeed,  the  Duke  of  Milan 
fent  them  fome  fuccours,  yet  the  Venetians  peremp- 
torily refufed  to  furnifh  them  with  any  :  alledging, 
that  it  was  a  private  quarrel,  and  as  the  war  was  made 
only  upon  particular  perfons,  they  were  not  obliged 
by  treaty,  to  take  any  (hare  in   it,  nor  to  contribute 
towards  the  expences  that  ^might  be   occafioned  by 
fuch   petty  animofities.     In  order,  therefore,  to  pre* 
vail  upon  the  Venetians  to   alter   their  refolution,  the 
Florentines  fent  Tomafo  Soderini  AmbaiTador  to  the 
Republic  of  Venice  •,  and  in  the  mean  time,  having 
raifed  what  forces   they  could,  they   made  Hercole, 
Marquis  of  Ferrara,  their  Commander  in  Chief,     But 
whilft  they  were  making  thefe  preparations,  the  ene- 
my had  reduced  Cafieliina  to  fuch   diftrefs,  that  the 
garrifon,  defpairing  of  relief,  furrendered  after  a  fiege 
of  forty  days  :  after  which,  their   army  marched  to- 
wards Arezzo  and  inverted  Monte  San  Sovino. 

The  Florentine  army,  however,  at  laft  took  the 
field,  and  advancing  towards  the  enemy,  encamped 
Within  three  miles  of  San  Sovino,  in  a  fituation  from 

whence 
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whence  they  harraffed  them  in  fuch  a  manner,  that 
the  Count  of  Urbino  lent  to  defire  a  truce  for  a  few 
days  ;  which  was  imprudently  granted,  to  the  great 
difadvantage  of  the  Florentines,  and  the  furprize  of 
thofe  that  had  requefted  it.  For  if  it  had  been  re- 
fufed,  the  enemy  muft  have  been  obliged  to  raile  the 
fiege,  and  decamp  with  lofs  and  difgrace  ;  but  avail- 
ing themfelves  of  that  interval  to  reinforce  their 
troops,  they  renewed  the  fiege  as  foon  as  the  truce  ex- 
pired, and  took  the  place  in  fight  of  our  army,  not- 
withstanding ther  utmoft  efforts  to  prevent  it.  But 
the  winter  feafon  now  approaching,  the  enemy  re- 
tired into  the  territories  of  Siena,  to  provide  them- 
felves with  good  quarters,  and  the  Florentines  into 
fuch  other  places  as  bed  fuited  their  convenience ; 
and  the  Marquis  of  Ferrara,  having  done  the  Repub- 
lic no  material  fervice,  returned  with  little  reputation 
to  himfelf,  into  his  own  dominions. 

About  this  time,  Genoa  rebelled  againfl  the  State 
of  Milan,  upon  the  following  occafion.  After  the 
death  of  the  late  Duke,  his  Son  Giovanni  Galeazzo 
being  left  a  Minor,  and  unqualified  to  hold  the  reins 
of  Government  himfelf,  a  diiTention  arofe  amon^fl 
his  Uncles  Sforza  *,  Ludovico,  Ottaviano,  Afcanio, 
and  Madonna  Bonna,  his  mother,  concerning  the 
guardianship  of  him,  till  he  mould  be  of  age,  to 
which  every  one  of  them  afpired,  and  claimed  a  dif- 
fcincl:  right.  In  this  conteft,  Madonna  Bonna,  the  • 
Duchefs  Dowager,  at  laft  defeated  the  pretentions  of 
all  the  other  competitors,  by  the  advice  and  affiftance 
of  Tomafo  Soderini,  at  that  time  AmbafTador  from 
the  Florentines,  at  the  Court  of  Milan,  and  of  Cecco 
Simonetto,  who  had  been  Secretary  of  State  to  the 
late  Duke.  Upon  which,  the  Sforcefcan  family  and 
party  immediately  fled  from  Milan  ;  but  Ottaviano 
was  drowned  in  pafiing  the  River  Adda,  and  the  reft 
difperfed  into  different  places  :  amongft  whom  was 
Roberto  da  San  Severino,  whos  during  tftefe  troubles, 

*  Commonly  called  Lewis  the  Moor. 

had 
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had  deferted  the  Duchefs,  and  gone  over  to  the  other 
party.  Thefe  fugitives,  feeing  the  commotions  that 
were  rifing  in  Tufcany,  began  to  entertain  hopes  that 
fome  event  would  happen  in  the  courfe  of  them,  which 
might  give  a  more  favourable  turn  to  their  fortune  ; 
and  leaving  the  feveral  places  where  they  had  taken 
fhelter  in  their  exile,  every  one  took  fuch  meafures  as 
he  thought  were  moil  likely  to  reflore  him  to  his 
Country. 

The  King  of  Naples  perceiving  that  the  Florentines 
had  received  no  fnccours  in  this  exigency,  from  any 
other  State  but  Milan,  refolved  to  deprive  them  of 
this  reiburce  alio,  by  cutting  out  fuch  work  for  the 
Duchefs  herfelf,  as  mould  prevent  her  from  fending 
any  fupplies  to  her  neighbours.  For  which  purpofe, 
he  excited  fuch  a  revolt  at  Genoa,  by  the  affiftance  of 
Profpero  .  Adorno,  Roberto  San  Severino,  and  the 
other  Milanefe  Exiles,  that  only  the  Citadel  continued 
firm  to  the  young  Duke  ;  by  the  help  of  which,  how- 
ever, the  Duchefs  dill  hoped  to  recover  the  town. 
With  this  view,  me  fent  a  good  body  of  forces  that 
way,  to  make  the  attempt ;  but  they  were  foon  after 
defeated  by  the  Rebels.  So  that  when  fhe  faw  what 
danger  fhe  herfelf,  her  fon,  and  his  dominions,  were 
in,  as  Tufcany  was  in  a  manner  turned  upfide  down, 
and  the  Florentines  (who  were  the  only  allies  (lie  had 
to  truft  to)  fo  embroiled  themfelves  that  they  could 
give  no  aOiftance,  fhe  determined  to  make  the  Citi- 
zens of  Genoa  her  friends,  though  they  would  not  be 
her  fubjecls.  She,  therefore,  privately  entered  into 
an  agreement  with  Battiflino  Fregofo  (betwixt  whom 
and  Profpero  Adorno  there  was  inveterate  and  impla- 
cable enmity)  and  engaged  to  deliver  up  the  Citadel 
to  him,  (by  which  means  he  might  make  himfelf  Lord 
of  Genoa)  provided  he  would  drive  Profpero  out  of 
that  City,  and  fhew  no  favour  to  the  Milanefe  Exiles. 
Thefe  terms  being  accepted,  the  Citadel  was  accord- 
ingly given  up  to  him  :  by  the  help  of  which,  and 
his  own  party  within  the  walls,  he  foon  got  pofleffion 
of  Genoa,  and  took  the  government  of  it  into  his 

own 
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own  hands.  After  this,  the  Sforzefcan  Exiles,  and 
San  Severino,  being  expelled  that  State,  retired  with 
feme  forces  that  followed  their  fortune,  into  Luni- 
giana :  and  the  Pope  and  King  Ferdinand  feeing  the 
troubles  in  Lornbardy  compofed,  refolved  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  this  opportunity,  and  employ  thefe  Exiles 
to  make  an  incurfion  into  the  territories  of  Pifa  ; 
which  they  thought  would  make  a  diverfion  on 
that  fide,  and  weaken  the  Florentines,  by  obliging 
them  to  divide  their  forces.  In  confequence  of  this 
refolution,  as  foon  as  the  Winter  was  over,  they  pre- 
vailed upon  San  Severino  to  march  with  what  forces 
he  could  mufter,  towards  Pifa  ;  which  he  did,  with 
great  expedition,  and  not  only  threw  the  whole  Coun- 
try into  terror  and  confufion,  but  took- and  plundered 
feveral  places,  and  made  excurfions  up  to  the  very 
gates  of  the  City. 

About  this  time,  AmbalTadors  from  the  Emperor 
of  Germany,  the  King  of  France,  and  the  King  of 
Hungary,  arrived  at  Florence  in  their  road  to  the 
Court  of  Rome.  Thefe  Minifters  perfuaded  the  Flo- 
rentines to  fend  an  embafly  likewife  to  the  Pope,  and 
promifed  to  a  Aid  them  with  all  their  credit  and  in- 
tereft  in  endeavouring  to  compofe  their  differences, 
and  put  an  end  to  the  war  by  an  honourable  accom- 
modation. With  this  the  Florentines  readily  com- 
plied, as  they  thought  it  would  have  a  good  alpecl  in 
the  eyes  of  the  World,  and  fhew,  that  for  their  parts 
they  were  defirous  of  peace.  But  their  Ambaffadors 
returned  without  effecting  any  thing  :  and  the  Floren- 
tines feeing  themfelves  attacked  by  fome  of  the  Ita- 
lian States  and  abandoned  by  the  reft,  refolved  to  have 
recourfe  to  the  King  of  France,  and  fhelter  themfelves 
under  the  reputation  of  an  alliance  with  that  Prince  : 
for  which  purpofe,  .they  fent  Donato  Acciaivoli  into 
France,  a  man  very  learned  in  the  Latin  and  Greek 
languages,  and  whofe  anceftors  had  always  been  much 
efteemed,  and  filled  the  chief  employments  in  the 
Commonwealth.  But  he  died  upon  his  journey  at 
Milan  \  and  the  City  of  Florence,  out  of  gratitude 
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to  his  family,  and  to  do  honour  to  his  memory,  not 
only  ordered  him  tovbe  buried  with  great  magriiikence 
at  the  public  expence,  but  granted  feveral  privileges 
and  immunities  to  his  Sons  ;  and  gave  handfome  for- 
tunes to  his  daughters  when  they  married  *.  After 
his  death,  however,  they  fent  Guido  Antonio  Vef- 
pucci  (a.  man  of  great  knowledge  in  the  Civil  and 
Canon  laws)  as  AmbafTador  to  the  King  of  France. 

*  He  was  of  royal  extraction,  being  defcended  by  the  father's  fide 
from   Juftin,  nephew  to   Juftinian,  Emperor  of  Conltantinople,  and 
alfo  from  the  Dukes  of  Athens,    Corinth,   and   Bohemia.     His  an- 
ceftors  had  enjoyed  very  honourable   polh  in  the  Kingdom  of  Naples, 
and  been  Viceroys  of  Sicily,  Generals  and  Cardinals.     Some  of  them 
had  likewife  poffeiTed    very  high  employments   in  the   Republic  of 
Florence;  had  been  fent  upon    feveral  EmbafTies  to  different  powers 
of  Europe;  were  related  to  all  the  Princes  of  the  Morea,  and  the  ad- 
jacent Iflands  ;  had  erefled  feveral  religious  houfes,-and   other  noble 
edifices  in  Florence,    Naples,  &c.  and   fignalized  themfelves   by  the 
moft  glorious  actions.     Amongft   the  reft,  were  the  Acciaiuoli's,  of 
Vafconcellos,  who  went  into  America.     Donato  himfelf  was  held  in 
as  great  efteem   as  any  man  of   his  time.     The  fmall    ortune   he  left 
his  children  is  a  fufficient  teftimony  of  his  probity  and  difinterefted- 
nefs.     His  daughters,  like  thofe  ofArifUdes   formerly,  were  married 
at  the  public  expence  ;  which   is  a  proof  that  his   Country  thought 
well  of  his   fervices.     He  was   a  man    of    Letters,    and  publifhed  a 
Latin   tranflation  of  Plutarch's  Lives,  and  the   Life   of  Charlemain, 
written  by  himfelf;  which   being  fometimes  bound  up  together,  oc- 
cafioned  Wicelius    to  commit  a  ftraoge  blunder  $  for   he  gave  out, 
that  the  Life  of  Charlemain  was  written   by  Plutarch  :  fo  admirably 
was  he  verfed  in  the  hiftories  of  different  ages.     Hagiolog.  apud  Vofs. 
de  hilt.  Lat.     He  alfo  publifhed  Commentaries  upon  Ariftotle  s  Ethics. 
Libri  tres  de   anima.     Rei  familiaris  cura,    and  many  other   works. 
See  Iftoria  degli  Scrittori  Fiorentini   del  P.  Giuiio  Neri.     In  the  Li- 
brary belonging  to  the  family  of  the  Strozzi  at  Florence,  is  preferved 
a  manufcript  folio  volume  of  original  Letters  written  by  this  Dc- 
nato,  none  of  which   have  yet  been   publifhed,  except  one  to  Ala- 
manno  Rinuccini,  dated  March  14,  14.54.     Several  of  his  works  are 
now  loft.     He  was  in  high  efteem  with   the  Cardinal  of  Pavia,  as  is 
naanifeft  from  the  Letters  he  received  from  him,  which  are  publifhed 
amongft  thofe  of  his  Eminence.     He   died  at  Milan,  in   the  thirty- 
ninth  year  of  his  a?re ;  rrom  whence,  h      body  -ass  carried  back  to 
Florence,  and  buried  in  the  Church  of  the  Cartlmfians,  at  the  public 
charge.     A  very  eloquent  Oration  was    fpoken    at    his    funeral  by 
Chriftopher  Landini ;  and  his  memory  honoured  with  the  following 
Infcription,  written  by  Politian  : 

Donatus  nomen,  patria  eft  Florentia,  gens  mi 

Acciauola  domus ;  ciarus  eram  eloquic. 
Francorum  ad  regem,  patrias  dum  orator  abirem, 

In  duels  Anguigeri  hiasrubus  occubui. 
Sic  vitam  impendi  patrias,  quae  me  ir.de  relatum 

Inter  majorum  nunc  cineres  fepelit. 

The 
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The  incurfion  which  San  Severino  made  into  the 
territories  of  Pifa  was  fo  fudden  and  unexpected  that 
it  very  much  embarraffed  the  Florentines :  for  as  they 
were  vigoroufly  attacked  likewife  on  the  fide  of  Siena, 
they  found  it  fo  much  the  more  difficult  to  provide 
for  the  fecurity  of  other  places.  Nevertheless,  they 
fent  officers,  and  all  other  provifions  that  were  necef- 
fary  for  the  defence  of  Pifa  :  and  to  prevent  the  Luc- 
chefe  from  fupplying  the  enemy  either  with  money  or 
any  thing  elfe  that  they  might  want,  they  fent  Pietro 
the  Son  of  Gino  Capponi,  Ambaffador  to  Lucca. 
But  he  was  received  there  with  much  coolnefs  and 
referve,  as  the  Lucchefe  looked  with  an  evil  eye  up- 
on the  Florentines  on  account  of  the  injuries  they  had 
formerly  received,  and  the  continual  apprehenfion  in 
which  they  flood  of  them  :  fo  that  Capponi  was  often 
in  danger  of  being  murdered  by  the  populace,  and 
his  going  thither  was  fo  far  from  producing  any  good 
effect,  that  it  only  ferved  to  revive  their  former  ani- 
mofity.  The  Florentines  likewife  took  the  Marquifes 
of  Mantua  and  Ferrara  into  their  fervice  again,  and 
earneftly  follicited  the  Venetians  to  let  them  have 
Count  Carlo,  the  Son  of  Braccio  da  Montone,  and 
Deifobo  the  Son  of  Giacopo  ^Piccinino,  which  after 
many  cavils  and  demurs  was  at  lad  granted  by  the 
Venetians,  who  having  concluded  a  truce  with  the 
Turk  had  no  pretence  left  to  excufe  their  not  comply- 
ing with  thofe  importunities,  and  began  to  be  fome- 
thing  afhamed  that  they  had  fo  notorioufly  violated 
the  articles  of  the  confederacy  betwixt  them.  Count 
Carlo,  therefore,  and  Deifobo  came  into  Tufcany 
with  a  confiderable  body  of  horfe,  and  being  joined 
by  as  many  forces  as  could  well  be  fpared  from  the 
Marquis  of  Ferrara's  army,  which  was  fent  to  oppofe 
that  under  the  Duke  of  Calabria,  they  immediately 
marched  together  in  order  to  give  battle  to  San  Seve- 
rino, whofe  forces  were  encamped  upon  the  banks 
of  the  Serchio:  and  though  that  Commander  at  firft 
feemed  determined  to  engage  our  army,  yet  when  in 
drew  near,  he  thought  proper  to  file  off,  and  returned 
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to  Lunigiana,  where  he  had  lain  before  he  invaded  the 
territories  of  Pifa  :  after  which,  Count  Carlo  foon 
retook  all  thofe  places  which  the  enemy  had  made 
ihemfeivcs  matters  of  in  that  country. 

The  Florentines  being  now  freed  by  the  retreat  of 
San    Severino  from   all    apprehenfions   on   that   fide, 
collected  their  forces  into  one  body,  and  encamped 
betwixt  Colle  and  St.  Giminiano.     But   as  there  were 
many  both  of  the   Braccefcan   and   Sforzefcan  parties 
in  their  army,  after  their  junction  with   Count  Carlo, 
the  animofuy  that  had  fo  long  fubfitted  betwixt   thofe 
two  factions  began  to  revive  in   fuch  a  manner,  that 
it    was  apprehended,    if   they   had   continued    much 
longer   together,  they  would   certainly  have   come  to 
an  open  rupture:   to  prevent   which,  it  was   thought 
proper  to  divide  the  army  again ;  and  that  one  part 
of  it  mould  march  into  the  confines  of  Perugia  under 
Count  Carlo,  and  the  other  take   pott   near  Poggi- 
bonzi,  where  they  fhould  encamp  and  throw  up  fuch 
lines  and   entrenchments   as   might  effectually  hinder 
the  enemy  from  penetrating  any  further  into  the  Flo- 
rentine dominions.     By  this  ftep  they  hoped  likewife, 
either  to  divide  the  enemy's  forces,  or  to  gain  fome 
other  confiderable  advantage  :  for  they  thought  that 
if  they  did  not  divide,  Count  Carlo  would  be  able 
to  make  himfelf  matter  of  Perugia  (in  which  place  it 
was  reported  he  had  a  very  great  intereft)  and  if  they 
did,  the  Pope  mutt-  be  obliged  to  fend  a  powerful 
army  to  the  relief  of  that  town  :  and  to  embarrafs  his 
Holinefs    as    much  as   it  was  pottible    by  all  other 
means,  they  alfo  furnifhed   Niccolo  Vite-lli  (who  had 
been  driven   out    of  Cattello    after  an    unfuccefsful 
conteft  with   Lorenzo  Vitelli  for  the  government  of 
that  place)  with  a   body  of  forces  fufficient  to  fup- 
port  his  pretentions  -,   and   ordered  him  to  ufe  his  ut- 
moft  endeavours  to  reduce  it  into  his  own  power,  and 
throw  off  its  obedience  to  the  Church. 

In  thefe  meafurss  fortune  feemed  at  firtt  to  favour 
the  Florentines :  for  Count  Carlo  made  no  incon- 
iiderable  progrefs  in  the  territories  of  Perugia  :  and 
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Vitelli  (though  he  could  not  reduce  Caftello)  was 
matter  of  the  whole  Country  round  about  it,  which 
he  plundered  without  any  oppofition.  The  forces 
that  were  encamped  at  Poggibonzi  likewife  made  daily 
excurfions  up  to  the  very  walls  of  Siena. 

Thus  f^r  the  undertakings %of  the  Florentines-feem^ 
ed   to  promife  fuccefs :    but  their   hopes  were  foon 
damped.     For  in   the  firft  place,  Count  Carlo  died 
juft  at  a  time  when  they  had   conceived  the  greater!: 
hopes  from  his  conducl ;  neverthelefs  his  death  would 
have  been  of  fervice  to  them,  if  they  had  known  how 
to  improve   the  Victory  which  they  gained  in  confe- 
quence  of  it.     For  as   foon  as  it  came  to  be  known, 
the  Commanders  of  the  Pope's  army  which  had  al- 
ready marched  towards  Perugia,  thinking  that  event 
would  furnifh  them  with  an  advantageous  opportunity 
of  attacking  the  Florentines,  immediately  advanced 
towards  them,  and  encamped  upon  the  banks  of  the 
lake  at  the  diftance  of  about  three  miles  from  them. 
On    the  other    hand,    Giacopo   Guicciardini,    com,- 
miliary  of  the  Florentine  army,  by  the  advice  of  Ro- 
berto da  Rimini,  who,  after  the  death  of  Count  Carlo, 
was  efteemed  the   belt,   and.  mod  experienced  Com- 
mander they  had,  determined  to  wait  for  the  enemy, 
and  give  them   battle,  as  they  pretty  well  guefTed  at 
the  caufe  of  their  forwardnefs  to  engage  :  fo  that  they 
foon  came  to  an  action-near  the  Lake  *,  (in  the  very 
fame   place  where   Hannibal   the    Carthaginian   for- ' 
merly  gave  the  Romans  fo  memorable  a  defeat)  in 
which  however,  the  Pope's  forces  were  totally  routed. 
The  news  of  this  Victory  was  received  with  great  joy 
at  Florence   both  by    the  Magiftrates    and  common 
people ;  and  it  would  have  been  of  confiderable  ad- 
vantage as  well  as  reputation  to  their  arms,  if  it  had 
not   been  counterbalanced    by   the  dilTentions   which 
arofe  amongft  the  reft  of  their  forces  at  Poggibonzi, 

*  Anciently  called  Lacus  Trajtmenus,  at  prefent  the  Luke  of  Perugia, 
near  which  Fiaminius,  the  Roman  Conful,  with  fifteen  thoufand  of 
his  men,  were  killed  in  battle,  and  the  reft  of  his  army  routed  by 
Hannibal.    Liv.  1.  xxii.  cap.  6,  7. 
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and  the  progrefs  that  one  army  had  made  been  ren- 
dered ineffectual  by  a  mutiny  that  happened  in  the 
other.  For  as  the  latter  had  committed  great  depre- 
dations in  the  Country  round  Siena,  a  quarrel  aroie 
betwixt  the  Marquifes  of  Mantua  and  Ferrara  about 
the  divifion  of  the  plunder;  which  was  carried  to 
fuch  a  height  that  their  forces  attacked  each  ocher 
fword  in  hand  :  fo  that  the  Florentines,  finding  there 
was  no  good  to  be  expected  from  them  whillt  they 
continued  both  together,  gave  the  Marquis  of  i/er- 
rara  leave  to  return  home  with  thofe  that  were  under 
his  command. 

The  Florentine  army  being  thus  weakened  and  de- 
prived of  one  of  its  Generals,  fo  great  diforder  and 
confufion  enfued  in  the  camp,  that  the  Duke  of  Ca- 
labria, who  then  lay  with  the  Neapolitan  forces  near 
Siena,  taking  courage  from  thefe  difcords  and  divi- 
fions  boldly  advanced  towards  them  with  a  refolution 
to  try  the  fortune  of  a  battle  :  upon  which,  the  Flo- 
rentines not  trufting  to  their  arms,  nor  their  numbers 
(though  much  iuperior  to  the  enemy)  nor  the  fituation 
of  their  camp,  which  was  exceeding  (trong,  without 
waiting  for  their  approach,  ran  away  at  the  firft  fight 
of  the  duft  which  they  raifed  in  their  march,  and  Tern 
tkeir  baggage,  carnages,  and  artillery  behind  them* 
all  which  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Duke  :  for  fuch 
was  the  *  poltroonery  and  want  of  discipline  in   their 

*  The  Italian  word  is  Poltronma.  Whether  poltroonery  may  be  ad- 
mitted into  the  Englifh  language,  I  can't  tell..  The  learned  Dr. 
Johnfon,  in  his  excellent  Diclionary,  allows  of  Poltroon,  or  Pohron, 
(as  he  fpells  it)  from  the  Italian  Poltrone,  and  the  French  Poltron  j 
from  whence  they  derive  polP-  oneria  and  poltronerie,  Why  then  may 
not  this  word  be  admitted  as  well  as  others  of  v'he  fame  family,  as 
roguery  from  rogue,  and  Una-very,  from  knave,  &c  ?  If  we  can  find  a 
word  in  another  language  more  expreflive  than,  any  in  our  own,  why 
fhould  it  not  be  adopted  ?  In  fbort,  what  is  the  Englifh  tongue  in  ge- 
neral, but  a  mafs  of  borrowed  words  ?  If  every  nation  was  to  take 
back  its  own,  I  am  afraid  we  mould  make  as  poor  a  figure  as  the 
Daw,  when  me  was  plucked  of  her  fine  feathers.  If  we  flop  here, 
we  mall  be  confiderable  gainers.  "  Single  word?,  fays  Mr.  Johnfon, 
, in  his  Preface,  may  enter  bythoufands,  and  the  fabric k  of  the  tongue 
continue  the  fame  j  b.ut  new  phrafeology  changes  much  at  once  :  it 
alters  not  the  fmgle  flones  of  the  building,  bat  the  order  of  the  co- 
lumns; 
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armies  at  that  time,  that  the  turning  of  a  horfe's  head 
or  tail  often  determined  the  fnccefs  of  an  enterprize. 
This  rout  greatly  enriched  the  Neapolitan  foldiersr 
and  (truck  a  terror  into  the  Florentines,  as  the  City 
at  that  time  not  only  laboured  under  the  burden  of 
the  war,  but  was  invaded  by  lb  dreadful  a  peftiience, 
that  the  Citizens  weje  forced  to  fly  into  the  Country ;. 
which  added  much  to  the  confirmation  orcafioned  by 
the  late  fhameful  behaviour  of  their  foldiery  :  for 
thole  that  had  porTeiTions  in  the  Vales  of  Pifa  and 
Ella,  having  retired  thither  to  avoid  the  peftilence, 
immediately  ran  back  with  fuch  precipitation  to  Flo- 
rence with  their  families  and  molt  valuable  efTedls, 
and  the  very  labourers  and  peafants  who  occupied 
their  eftates ;  fo  that  all  the  reft  of  the  Citizens  ex- 
peeled  every  minute  to  fee  the  enemy  at  their  gates. 
In  this  panic  thofe  that  had  the  care  of  conducting 
she  war  fent  orders  to  their  forces,  which  had  made 
fo  good  a  progrefs  in  the  territories  of  Perugia,  to 
march  out  of  that  Country  into  the  Vale  of  Eifa  to 
make  head  againfl  the  enemy  there,  who  after  their 
late  fuccefs  had  over-run  all  the  adjacent  Country 
without  the  leait  oppofition.  And  though  that  army 
had  reduced  the  town  of  Perugia  itfelf  to  fuch  dif- 
treis  that  it  was  daily  expecTed  to  furrender,  yet  the 
Florentines  thought  it  more  prudent  in  their  prefent 
(circumftances  to  defend  their  own  dominions  than  to 
invade  thofe  of  others.  This  army  therefore,  having 
raifed  the  fiege  of  Perugia  juft  when  they  were  upon 
the  very  point  of  carrying  that  town,  immediately  ad- 
vanced towards  St.  Cafciano,  a  CaftJe  about  eight 
miles  from  Florence,  where  they  hoped  they  mould 
be  able  to  keep  the  enemy  at  bay  till  they  could  rally 
the  other  army  that  had  run  away  and  been  difperfed. 
The  enemy,  on  the  other  hand,  after  the  departure 
"of  the  Florentine  army  out  of  the  territories  of  Pe- 
rugia, feeing  there  was  nothing  further  to  be  appre- 
hended on  that  fide,  began  to  recover  their  fpirits, 
and  every  day  committed  great  ravages  in  the  parts 
about  Arezzo  and  Cortona :  whilft  the  army  under 

the 
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the  Command  of  the  Duke  of  Calabria,  which  had 
routed  the  Florentines  at  Poggibonzi,  had  in  the  firft 
place  made  themfelves  matters  of  that  town  and  then 
taken  Vico,  and  facked  Certaldo ;  after  which  ex- 
ploits, they  marched  away  from  that  fide  with  a  great 
booty  and  laid  fiege  to  Colle  a  town  which  in  thole 
times  was  thought  very  ftrong  :  and  as  the  inhabitants 
were  well  affected  to  the  Florentines,  it  was  hoped 
they  would  find  fuflicient  employment  for  the  enemy* 
till  they  could  get  all  their  forces  together. 

This  being  at  laft  effected,  their  general  rendez- 
vous was  at  St.  Cafciano  :  and  as  the  enemy  con- 
tinued the  fiege  of  Colle  with  great  vigour,  they  re- 
folved  to  march  that  way,  in  order  to  encourage  the 
garrifon  to  make  a  brave  defence,  and  to  oblige  the 
enemy  to  proceed  with  more  circumfpeclion  ;  and 
abate  their  fury,  when  they  faw  their  army  fo  near 
then-u  For  this  purpofe,  they  decamped  from  St. 
Cafciano*  and  advanced  to  St.  Giminiano,  about  five 
miles  from  Colle  ;  from  whence  they  daily  harrafTed 
the  Duke's  Camp  with  their  light  horfe  and  the  beft 
of  their  infantry.  But  this  was  of  little  relief  to  the 
town  ;  for  as  the  garrifon  was  in  extreme  want  of  all 
manner  of  provifions,  it  was  forced  to  furrender  on 
the  thirteenth  of  November,  to  the  great  morti- 
fication of  the  Florentines  and  triumph  of  the  enemy; 
efpecially  of  the  Sienefe,  who,  befides  the  hatred  they 
bore  to  the  Florentines,  had  a  particular  enmity  to 
the  inhabitants  of  Colle. 

The  winter  being  now  pretty  far  advanced,  and  the 
feafon  no  longer  fit  for  the  operations  of  war,  the 
Pope  and  the  King  of  Naples,  either  to  flatter  the 
Florentines  with  the  hopes  of  a  peace,  or  that  they 
might  themfelves  enjoy  the  pleafure  of  their  late  fuc- 
cefs  in  tranquillity,  made  them  an  offer  of  a  truce 
for  three  months*  and  gave  them  ten  days  to  con- 
fider  of  it*  and  return  an  anfwer :  at  the  expiration 
of  which*  the  Florentines  fent  them  word,  "  they 
were  ready  to  accept  of  it."  But  as  it  generally  hap- 
pens, that  people,  who  are  wounded,  feel  more  pain 
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when  their  blood  grows   cool  than  at  the  time  they 
received  the  wound,-  the  Florentines  after  this  fliorc 
interval  of  repofe  became  more  fenfible  of  the  da- 
mages they  had  fuftained,  and  the  Citizens   began  to 
upbraid  each  other  with   the   errors  and  mifcarriages 
that  had  happened  during  the  courfe  of  this  war  ; 
complaining  heavily  of  the  large  fums  of  money  that 
had   been  expended  to  no  purpofe,  and  the  weight 
of  the  taxes  which  were  oppreflively  and  partially  le- 
vied  upon   them.     And    thefe  reproaches    were  not 
only  circulated    in    private  companies    and   conver- 
sations,   but  were  the  fubjects  of  debate  at  public 
councils  and  aiTemblies  of  the  people  ;  and  in  fo  free 
a  manner,  that  one  of  the  Citizens  plainly  and  openly 
told  Lorenzo  de5  Medici   that  the  City  neither  could 
nor  would  bear  fo   heavy  a   burden  any  longer,  and 
that  it  was  high   time  to  think  of  a  peace,     Upon 
thefe  complaints  and  remonftrances,  for  which   Lo- 
renzo was  fenfible  there  was  much   reafon,  he  held   a 
confultation    with   fame  of  his  friends   upon  whofe 
judgment  and  fidelity  he  mod  depended;  in  which  it 
was  concluded  (iince  the  Venetians  were  fo  cold  and 
infincere,  and  the  Duke  of  Milan   but  a  minor  and 
fufficiently  embarrafled  in  his  own  affairs)   to  attempt 
the  re~eftabli£hment  of  their  affairs  by  fome  frefh  al- 
liance.    But  they  were  in  doubt  whether  they  mould 
have  recourfe  to  the  Pope  or  the  King  of  Naples : 
however,   after  much   debate  they  preferred   the  al- 
liance of  the  King,  as  likely  to   be  more  firm  and 
durable  than  the  other,  confidering   the  fhortnefs  of 
the  Pope's  reigns,  the  difference  of  difpofition  in  their 
fucceflors,  the  little  account  which  they  make  of  fe- 
cular  Princes,  and  their  contempt  of  all  treaties  and 
engagements :  for  which   reafons,  no  Prince  can  put 
his  confidence  in  them,  nor  venture  his  fortune  with 
fafety  upon   the  fame    bottom.     So  that  whofoever 
enters  into  any  alliance  with  a  Pope  in  time  of  war 
or  danger,  may  perhaps   find   him   fteady  as  long  as 
things  go  well ;  but  if  they  take  a  different  turn,  he 
is  fure  to  be  deferted ;  as  they  commonly  have  one 
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Subterfuge  or  other,  and  at  the  worft  can  fheker 
themfelves  under  their  fpirituai  power  and  autho- 
rity *.  When  it  was  determined  therefore,  that  it 
would  be  a  more  eligible  expedient  to  fecure  the 
friendship  of  the  King  of  Naples,  they  thought  it 
would  be  proper  that  Lorenzo  himfelf  lhould  go  to 
his  court  for  that  purpofe  :  for  the  more  deference 
and  complaifance  they  mewed  to  that  Prince,  the 
greater  would  be  the  probability,  they  juftly  con- 
cluded, of  bringing  about  a  reconciliation  with  him. 
This  point  being  fettled,  Lorenzo  left  the  care  and 
government  of  the  City  to  Tomafo  Soderini,  at  that 
time  Gonfalonier  of  Juftice ;  and  fetting  out  from 
Florence  in  the  beginning  of  December,  he  foon  after 
arrived  at  Pifa,  from  whence  he  wrote  a  letter  to  the 
Signiory  to  acquaint  them  with  the  motives  of  his 
journey.  In  anfwer  to  which,  the  Signiory,  to  give 
him  the  greater  reputation  and  credit  with  the  King, 
appointed  him  their  Ambaffador  extraordinary  with 
full  power  to  conclude  fuch  an  alliance  with  him,  as 
(hould  feem  in  his  judgment  mod  advantageous  to  the 
Republic  of  Florence. 

About  this  time,  Roberto  San  Severino,  in  con* 
junction  with  Ludovico  and  Afcanio  (for  their  bro- 
ther Sforza  was  now  dead)  invaded  the  Duchy  of 
Milan,  in  hopes  of  reinftating  themfelves  in  their 
Country ;  and  having  feized  upon  Tortona,  threw 
the  City  of  Milan  itfelf  and  all  its  territories  into 
fuch  confufion,  that  the  Duchefs  was  advifed  to  re- 
call the  Sforzefcans,  and  put  an  end. to  thefe  inteftine 
difcords  by  reftoring  them  to  their  former  rank  in 
the  flate.  The  perlnn  that  gave  her  this  advice  was 
Antonio  Taffino,  a  Ferrarefe  and  a  man  of  very  low 
birth,  who,  coming  by  chance  to  Milan,  happened 
to  be  taken  notice  of  by  the  late  Duke  Galeazzo, 
and  was  recommended  by  him  as  a  Valet  de  Chamb.re 
to  his  Duchefs.     This  man   after  the  death  of  the 

*  Machiavel  feems  to  deal  pretty  plainly  here  with  his  patron. 
Clement  VII.  and  it  may  be  confidered  as  a  proof  of  his  impar* 
tiality, 

I  3  Duke 
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Puke  became  fo  great  a  favourite  with  the  Duchefs, 
either  on  account  of  the  gracefulnefs  of  his  perfon 
or  fome  other  fecret  reafon,  that  he  in  a  manner  go- 
verned the  State,  to  the  great  mortification  of  her 
chief  minifter  Cecco.,  a  perfon  of  great  wifdom  and 
long  experience  in  affairs  ;  who  therefore  endeavoured 
to  leften  his  authority  by  doing  him  all  the  ill  of- 
fices he  could  both  with  the  Duchefs  and  all  others 
that  had  any  mare  in  the  Adminiftration.  But  Taf- 
fino  being  ibon  aware  of  this  reiblved  to  take  his 
revenge ;  and  far  that  purpofe,  as  well  as  to  fortify 
himfelf  by  the  iupport  of  other  friends,  he  advifed 
the  Duchefs  to  recall  the  Sforzefcans  ;  as  flie  foon 
after  did,  without  ever  confulting  Cecco,  or  fo  much 
as  acquainting  him  with  her  defign  :  upon  which, 
that  Minifter  is  faid  to  have  told  her  "  that  flie  had 
done  a  thing  that  would  coft  him  his  life,  and  deprive 
Jier  of  the  government  of  Milan.  A  prediction  which 
was  not  long  after  fulfilled;  for  Cecco  was  put  to 
death  by  Ludovico  ;  and  Taffino  being  alfo  driven 
out  of  the  Milanefe  dominions,  the  Duchefs  was  fo 
exafperated  at  it  that  (he  left  the  City,  and  gave  up 
the  guardianfhip  of  her  fon  to  his  uncle  Ludovico; 
who  having  now  got  the  Government  of  Milan  folely 
into  his  own  hands,  fully  compleated  the  ruin  of 
Italy,  as  we  mall  fhevv  hereafter  in  its  proper  place. 

Lorenzo  de'  Medici  was  kt  out  for  Naples,  and  the 
truce  betwixt  the  parties  at  war  not  yet  expired,  when 
news  arrived  at  Florence  that  Ludovico  Fregofo,  by 
means  of  a  fecret  correspondence  which  he  held  with 
fome  of  the  inhabitants  of  Serezana,  had  fuddenly 
made  himfelf  mailer  of  that  town,  and  imprifoned 
every  body  there  that  adhered  to  the  Florentines. 
This  event  exceedingly  chagrined  the  Regency  of 
Florence,  as  they  imagined  it  was  wholly  owing  to 
the  contrivance  of  King  Ferdinand  :  and  they  could 
not  help  complaining  of  thefe  hoftilities  to  the  Duke 
of  Calabria  (who  then  lay  with  his  army  at  Siena) 
fo  bafely  and  ungeneroufly  renewed  before  the  expi- 
ration of  the  truce,     But  the  Duke  in  return  gave 

them 
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them  the  flrongeft  aflurances  both  in  a  letter  and  by  an 
Ambaffador  whom  he  fent  on  purpofe,  that  what  had 
been  done  was  without  either  his  knowledge  or  ap- 
probation, or  the  privity  of  his  father.     This   how- 
ever was  but  fmall  confolaticn  to  the  Florentines  in 
their  circumflances,    as   they  faw  their  finances  ex- 
haufted,    the  head  of  the  Republic  in   King  Ferdi-   • 
nand's    power,    one   war,    already  upon  their  hands 
with  that  Prince  and  the  Pope,  another  likely  to  en- 
foe  with  the  Genoefe,  and  that  they  had   no  ally  to 
ftand  by  them  in  their  diftrefs :  for  they  dcfpaired  of 
any   further  a/Iiftance  from  the  Venetians  ;    and   in- 
dead  of  expecting  fuccour  from   Milan,  were  rather 
•afraid  of  a  government   fo  variable  and  fluctuating. 
The  only  hope  they  had  left  was  in  Lorenzo's  nego- 
tiation with  the  King. 

Lorenzo  arrived  at  Naples  by  fea,  and  was  re-  ■\*+***l>0 
cbived  with  much  honour,  not  only  by  the  King 
-himfelf,  but  by  the  whole  City  ;  for  as  a  war  had 
been  commenced  by  fuch  powerful  allies  folely  on  > 
•his  account,  he  was  looked  upon  as  a  perfon  of  the 
firfl:  dignity  and  importance.  When  he  obtained  an 
audience  of  his  Majefty,  he  gave  fo  clear  an  account 
•of  the  ftate  of  Italy  at  that  time,  the  tempers  and 
interefts  of  the  feveral  Princes  and  Powers  in  it,  and 
Teprefented  the  benefits  that  might  be  hoped  for  from 
a  peace,  as  well  as  the  evil  confequences  which  mult 
•attend  a  continuation  of  the  war,  with  fo  much 
ftrength  and  perfpicuity,  that  when  he  had  finifhed 
his  fpeech,  the  King  could  not  help  admiring  the 
-dignity  of  his  fentiments,  the  elegance  of  his  addrefs, 
and  the  folidity  of  his  judgment,  as  much  as  he  had 
done  his  abilities  in  fuitaining  fo  furious  an  invafion 
without  the  afllftance  of  any  allies :  fo  that  he  treated 
him  with  (till  higher  refpecl:  every  day,  and  at  lad 
began  to  think  it  would  be  much  wifer  to  make  fuch 
a  man  his  friend,  than  to  continue  any  longer  at  en- 
mity with  him. 

Neverthelefs,  he  detained   him  upon  one  pretence 
cr  other,  from  December  till  March,  that'  he  might 

I  4  in- 
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inform  himfelf  more  thoroughly  of  his  difpofition 
and  defigns,  and  fee  like  wife  what  courfe  the  Flo- 
rentines would  take  :  for  Lorenzo  had  fome  enemies 
at  home,  who  would  have  been  glad  to  have  feen 
him  kept  prifoner  at  Naples,  and  ierved  as  Giacopo 
Piccinino  had  been.  Thefe  people  began  not  only 
to  murmur  in  private  at  his  proceedings,  but  formed 
cabals  in  different  parts  of  the  City,  and  openly  op- 
pofed  any  meafures  that  were  taken  in  Lorenzo's 
favour  at  the  public  Councils  ;  befides  which,  they 
alio  fpread  a  report  abroad,  that  if  the  King  de- 
tained him  much  longer  at  Naples,  there  would  be 
a  change  of  government  at  Florence.  Ferdinand, 
therefore,  endeavoured  to  keep  him  there  as  long  as 
he  could,  in  hopes  it  would  raife  fome  tumult  or  in- 
fur  reft  ion  amongft  the  Florentines  :  but  when  he 
found  himfelf  difappointed  in  that  expectation,  he 
difmifled  him  on  the  fixth  of  March,  in  the  year 
iL*iM  1479,  a^ter  ke  nad  fnewn  him  all  poflible  honour  and 
T  refpecl,  and  a  league  of  perpetual  amity  was  con- 
cluded betwixt  them  for  the  defence  and  prefervation 
of  each  other's  dominions. 
IrtHMlc  After  this,  Lorenzo  returned   with   very  great  in- 

creafe  of  reputation  to  Florence,  where  he  was  re- 
ceived by  his  Fellow  citizens,  with  fuch  rejoicings 
and  acclamations,  as  indeed  were  due  to  fo  recent  and 
considerable  a  fervice  ;  having  run  the  hazard  of 
lofmg  his  own  life  or  liberty,  to  procure  the  peace 
and  prefervation  of  his  country.  Two  days  after  his 
arrival,  the  treaty  betwixt  Ferdinand  and  the  Com- 
monwealth was  made  public;  in  which,  befides -the} 
conditions  above-mentioned,  it  was  agreed,,  that  the 
reftitution  of  fuch  places  as  he  had  taken  from  the 
Florentines  during  the  courfe  of  the  late  war,  (hould 
be  left  to  his  Majefty's  difcretion  ;  that  the  Pazzi 
who  were  imprifoned  in  the  Caftle  of  Volterra, 
fhould  be  fet  at  liber"/;  and  that  an  annual  penfion 
(hould  be  paid  to  the  Duke  of  Calabria  for  a  certain 
term. 

Upon 
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Upon  the  publication  of  this  league,  the  Pope  and 
the  Venetians    were   highly    offended  ;   his    Holinefs 
thinking  himfelf  neglected  by  the  King,  and  the  Ve- 
netians complaining  that  they  were  overlooked  by  the 
Florentines  :  for  as  they  had  been  their  refpective  al- 
lies during  the  war,  they  thought  themfelves  ill  ufed 
in  not  being  included  in  the  treaty  of  peace.     Upon 
which,  thoie  that  were  in  the  Adminiftration  of  Flo- 
rence apprehending  that  thefe  jealoufies  might  occa- 
fion  another  and  perhaps  more  dangerous  war,  re- 
folved  to  new  model  their  government ;  and  that  the 
difcuffion  of   all   matters  of   importance    mould   be 
confined  to  a  fmaller  number  of  Citizens  :  for  which 
purpofe,  they  conftituted   a  Council  of  Seventy,  with 
authority  to  tranfact  fuch  affairs  as  were  of  the  great- 
eft  confequence.     This  regulation  put  a  ftop  to   the 
defigns  of  thofe  that  were  meditating  a  change  of  go- 
vernment :  and  the  Council,  to  begin  the  exercife  of 
their  power  with  fome  act  that  might  give  them  re- 
putation, having,  in  the  firft  place,  ratified  the  treaty 
made  betwixt  Lorenzo  de'  Medici  and  the  King  of 
Naples,  immediately  fent  two  AmbafTadors,  Antonio 
Ridolphi  and  Pietro  Nafi  to  the  Court  of   Rome, 
However,  notwithstanding  a  peace  was  now  conclud- 
ed, the  Duke  of  Calabria  did  not  feern   in  hafte  to 
withdraw  his  troops  out  of  the  territories  of  Siena, ' 
pretending  he  was  detained   there   by  fome  difcords 
amon^ft  the   inhabitants  of  that  place,  which   were 
grown  to  fuch  a  height,  that  though  he  was  quartered 
before  with  his  forces  without  the  walls,  the  Citizens 
now  admitted  them  into  the  town,   and  referred  their 
differences  to  his  arbitration.     Taking  this   opportu- 
nity therefore,  he  laid  heavy  fines  upon  fome  of  them, 
others   he    imprifoned,.  many   were   fent  into  banifh- 
ment,  and  feveral  put  to  death  :  from  the  rigour  of 
which  proceedings,  not  only  the  Sienefe  but  the  Flo- 
rentines began  to  grow  fufpicious  that  he  fecretly  de- 
figned  to  make  himfelf  mailer  of  that  City.     Nor 
was  there  any  thing  to  prevent  it,  as  the'Republic  of 
Florence  had  now  entered  into  an  alliance  with  the 

King 
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King  of  Naples,  and  not  only  the  Pope  but  the  Ve- 
netians alio  become  their  enemies.  And  this  iufpicion 
feemed  to  well  grounded  both  to  the  common  people 
of  Florence  (who  are  naturally  apt  to  pafs  their  judg- 
ment pretty  freely  on  fuch  matters)  and  to  the  Go- 
vernors of  the  State,  every  one  being  of  opinion  that 
the  Republic  was  never  in  greater  danger  of  Ibfing 
its  liberties  than  at  this  time.  But  God,  who  has  al- 
ways wonderfully  preferved  it  in  times  of  the  greateft 
danger  and  difcrefs  by  his  particular  Providence,  was 
pleafed  to  avert  that  evil  by  an  unexpected  event  of 
much  greater  importance  than  the  affairs  of  Tufcany 
both  to  the  Pope,  to  King  Ferdinand,  and  the  Ve- 
netians. 

Mahomet  II.  the  Grand  Turk,  had  invaded  Rhodes 
with  a  very  numerous  army,  and  at  that  time  lay  be- 
fore the  principal  town  in  the  Ifland,  which  he  in- 
verted for  feveral  months  :  however,  though  his  army 
was  fo  formidable,  and  the  fiege  carried  on  with  the 
utmoft  vigour,  the  befieged  defended  themfelves  with 
fuch  refolution,  that  he  was  forced  at  laft  to  raife  it 
with  great  difhonour  *.  But,  after  he  had  abandoned 
that  enterprize,  he  fent  part  of  his  fleet  towards  Ve- 
rona, under  the  command  of  the  Bafhaw  f  Achmet, 
who,  in  running  along  the  coafls  of  Italy  (either  be- 
caufe  the  undertaking  feemed  fo  eafy,  or  elfe  in  con- 
sequence of  his  Mailer's  orders)  fuddenly  landed  (ik 
thoufand  men,  and  made  fo  unexpected  an  aflauk 
upon  Otranto,  that  he  not  only  took,  but  plundered 

*  This  Tfland  was  afterwards  taken  by  the  Turks,  in  the  year  152*, 
when  Soliman  II.  was  their  Emperor,  and  Monfieur  de  1*  Ifle  Adam, 
Uncle  to  Anne  de  Montmorancy,  the  High  Conftable  of  France,  was 
-Grand  Matter  of  the  Order  of  ihe  Knights  of  Rhodes,  or  Jerufalem, 
now  called  Knights  of  Malta.  It  is  remarkable  of  Mahomet  II.  who 
was  a  great  and  warlike  Prince,  that  when  he  died  there  was  no  mention 
made  of  his  exploits  in  the  Epitaph  that  vras  infcribed  upon  his  tomb. 
They  feemed  to  be  omitted  as  trifling  and  infignificant,  in  comparifon  of 
his  laft  projects,  which  yet  were  but  barely  mentioned.  The  whole 
confifled  of  lefs  than  a  dozen  words,  which  were  thefe,  (i  I  proposed 
to  myfelf  the  Conqueft  of  Rhodes  and  proud  Italy. "  As  if  that  was 
fufficient  to  (hew  the  greatnefs  of  his  courage.  Guillet.  Kift.  d- 
Mahomet  II.  liv.  vii. 

•f  Machiavel  calls  hira  GiacoHietto, 
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it,  and  put  all  the  inhabitants  to  the  fword ;  after 
which,  he  fortified  both  the  town  and  the  harbour,  as 
ftrongly  as  he  could  -,  and  having  difembarked  a  good 
body  of  cavalry,  he  fcoured  the  whole  Country- 
round,  and  committed  terrible  depredations  *.  The 
King  of  Naples,  therefore,  being  fenfible  how  pow- 
erful a  Monarch  he  had  to  contend  with,  was  not  a 
little  alarmed  at  this  attack,  and  immediately  dii- 
patched  expreiTes  to  the  Courts  of  the  other  Italian 
Princes,  to  inform  them  of  it,  and  to  defire  their  aid 
againft  the  common  enemy  -,  befides  which,  he  fent 
orders  to  the  Duke  of  Calabria,  and  the  forces  un- 
der his  command,  in  the  territories  of  Siena,  to  re- 
turn to  his  affiftance,  with  all  poffible  expedition. 

But  this  defcent,  though  it  occafioned  great  con- 
flernation  in  the  King  and  the  Duke,  proved  very 
fortunate  to  the  Florentines  and  Sienefe,  as  the  latter 
thereby  recovered  their  liberties  which  they  looked  up- 
on as  gone  -,  and  the  former  were  miraculoufly  deliver- 
ed when  they  thought  themfelves  upon  the  very  point 
of  lofing  them  :  in  which  opinion  they  were  confirm- 
ed by  the  regret  the  Duke  fhewed  at  his  departure 
from  Siena  ;  for  he  could  not  help  bitterly  complain- 
ing of  fortune  upon  that  occafion,  which  by  fo  per- 
verfe  and  unexpected  an  accident,  had  malicioufly 
difappointed  the  hopes  he  had  conceived  of  making 
himfelf  m after  of  all  Tufcany,,  This  event,  likewife, 
gave  a  confiderable  turn  to  the  Pope's  difpofition  and 

*  The  City  of  Otranto  gives  name  to  the  Province,  and  is  fituated 
at  the  rnoutl)  of  the  Gulph  of  Venice,  on  the  Eaflern  coaft  of  the 
Peninfula.  It  was  known  to  the  ancients  by  the  name  of  Hydrus, 
and  in  the  flexion  cafes  Hydruntis,  &c.  from  which  it  has  been  cor- 
rupted into  Otranto.  It  was  formerly  a  very  commodious  port,  till 
the  Venetians  in  a  manner  deftroyed  it ;  fince  which,  it  is  furprizing, 
that  neither  the  Spaniards,  nor  the  Emperors,  when  in  pofleflion  of 
the  Kingdom  of  Naples,  ever  thought  it  worth  repairing,  as  it  com- 
manded the  entrance  into  the  Gulph.  When  the  Bafhaw  Achmet 
janded  there,  it  is  faid,  he  caufed  the  Archbifhop  of  it,  who  met  him 
in  his  Pontifical  robes  at  the  head  of  his  flock,  to  be  inhumanly  fawn, 
in  two,  and  all  the  Clergy  he  could  lay  his  hands  on,  to  be  butchered 
at  the  foot  of  the  Altar.  After  the  death  of  Mahomet II.  it  was  re- 
taken from  the  Turks ;  but  it  has  gone  to  decay  more  and  more  ever 
fince.  There  is  ftill  a  Caftle  there,  and  fome  fortifications;  but  of  no 
great  account. 

8  de- 
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dcfigns ;  for  though  he  was  fo  haughty  and  inflexible 
before,  that  he  would  not  fo  much  as  admit  the  Flo- 
rentine AmbafTadors  into  his  prefence,  he  now  on  a 
fudden  became  fo  mild  and  affable,  that  he  lent  a 
very  favourable  ear  to  any  one  that  propofed  a  ge- 
neral peace,  and  caufed  it  to  be  intimated  to  the  Flo- 
rentines, that,  if  they  would  afk  his  pardon  for  their 
late  proceedings,  he  was  inclinable  to  forgive  them. 
The  Florentines,  therefore,  refolving  to  avail  them- 
selves of  fo  fair  an  opportunity  of  making  their  peace 
with  him,  fent  twelve  AmbafTadors  to  his  Hoiinefs, 
whom,  however,  he  would  not  admit  to  an  audience, 
upon  one  pretence  or  other,  for  fome  time  after  their 
arrival  at  Rome  :  but  at  laft,  things  were  amicably 
fettled  betwixt  them,  the  meafures  of  their  future 
conduct  prefcribed,  and  the  quota  afcertained,  which 
each  party  was  to  furnifh,  both  in  war  and  peace,  to 
fupport  their  common  interefts  againft  the  Turk. 
After  which,  the  AmbafTadors  being  introduced  to 
kiis  his  Holinefs's  fetty  who  was  feated  with  great 
pomp  and  folemnity  in  the  midft  of  his  Cardinals,  to 
receive  them,  they  began  to  excufe  themfelves  for 
what  had  happened,  fometimes  by  imputing  it  to  ab- 
solute necelTity,  fometimes  to  the  malevolence  of 
others,  and  fometimes  to  the  fury  of  the  populace, 
who  conceived  they  had  a  juft  right  to  defend  them- 
felves, as  they  were  unfortunately  reduced  to  fuch 
circumfbances,  that  they  muft  either  take  up  arms, 
or  be  murdered;  and  as  they  thought  it  their  duty, 
they  faid,  to  ufe  all  means  for  their  own  prefervation, 
they  had  been  forced  to  fubmit  to  the  calamities  of 
-war,  interdicts,  excommunications,  and  other  mi- 
ieries,  that  are  the  ufual  confequences  of  them,  to 
maintain  their  liberties,  which  are  always  looked 
upon  as  the  life  and  foul  of  free  States.  Neverthe- 
lefs,  if  they  had  trefpafTed  againft  his  Hoiinefs  (which 
yet  ought  to  be  confidered  as  the  effect  of  necefiity) 
they  were  ready  to  make  all  manner  of  fatisfaction 
and  fubmiffion,  in  hopes  that  his  clemency,  after  the 

ex- 
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example   of  their   bleded  Redeemer,  would  then   be 
gracioufly  pleafed  to  extend  his  mercy  to  them. 

To  this  apology,    the  Pope  returned  a   very  paf- 
fionate  and  difdainful   anfwer,    in  which   he   marply 
upbraided  them  with  every  thing  they  had  done  at 
any  time  to  offend  the  Church  ;  adding  however,  that 
in  obedience  to    the  Commandments    of    God,    he 
would  forgive  what  was   pad;  but  that   he  expected 
them  to  be  more  dutiful  for  the  future  ;  for  if  they 
were  not,    they    might   depend  upon   it,  they  would 
certainly   lofe  that  liberty  they   had   lately  found  (o 
much   difficulty  to  preferve  ;    and  juftiy  too,  as  the 
good  only,  and  not  the  evil,  deferved   to  live  free  -, 
liberty  abufed   being  destructive  to  themfelves  as  weii 
as  others :  that  it  was  a   mark  of  licentioufnefs,  not 
of  true  freedom,    and  of  a  diiTolute  and   profligate 
mind,  to  treat  God  and  his  Church  with  contempt ; 
and  which   it  was  the  duty  not  only  of  Princes,   but 
of  every  other  Christian,  to  correct  as  far  as    he   was 
able.     So  that  thofe   who   had   been   the  occafion   of 
the  war,  by  their  bad   behaviour,  and  of  the  conti- 
nuation of  it,  by  (till  worfe,  might  thank  themfelves 
for  what  they  had   fuffered ;  and   if  it  was  now  at  an 
end,  it  was  owing  more  to  the  goodnefs  of  others, 
than   any  merit   of  their  own.     After   this,  he  gave 
them  his  Benediction,  and   caufed   the  form  of  the 
accommodation   betwixt  them,  to   be  publicly  read  ; 
to  which  he  added,  befides  the  other  articles  stipulated 
and   agreed   to,  that  if  the   Florentines  expected   to 
reap  the  full  fruits  of  his  Blefling,  they  muft  likewife 
fit  out  and  maintain  fifteen  gallics  in   comrniftion,  at 
their  own  expence,  as  long  as  the  Turk  continued  to 
make  war  upon  the  Kingdom  of  Naples. 

The  AmbafTadors  could  not  help  making  heavy 
complaints  of  this  additional  and  unexpected  burden  ; 
but  all  the  remonltrances,  and  all  the  intereft  they 
could  make,  were  to  no  purpofe  \  his  Holinefs  con- 
tinued inexorable,  and  they  could  not  obtain  the  leait 
mitigation.  At  their  return  to  Florence,  therefore, 
the  Signiory  fent  Guido  Antonio  Vefpucci,  as   their 

Ambaf- 
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AmbafTador  to  the  Court  of  Rome,  with  full  power 
to  ratify  the  accommodation.  This  Minifter  (who 
had  lately  returned  from  his  Embaily  in  France)  had 
the  addrefs  to  put  things  upon  a  much  more  fup- 
portable  foundation  with  his  Holinefs,  who  likewife 
gave  him  many  other  marks  of  his  favour  and  re- 
conciliation. 

The  Florentines   having  thus   compromifed    their 
differences  with   the   Pope,  and  feeing  not  only  the 
City  of  Siena  left  in  poffeffion  of  its  former  liberties, 
but  themfelves  alfo  freed  from  ail  apprehenfions  of 
King  Ferdinand,  by  the  departure  of  the  Duke  of 
Calabria,  with  his  forces,  out  of  Tufcany,  took  the 
opportunity,  whilft  the  war  continued  with  the  Turk, 
of  preffing  the  King  fo  importunately  to  reftore  the 
places  he  had  taken  from  them,  and  which  were  left 
in  the  hands  of  the  Sienefe,  when  the  Duke  quitted 
their  territories,  that  the  King  being  appreheniive  the 
Florentines  would  otherwife  abandon  him  in  this  ex- 
igency, and  perhaps  might  likewife  make  war  upon 
the  Sienefe  (which  mud  deprive  him  of  the  afliftance 
he   hoped    for    from   the    Pope,    and    other  Italian 
Princes)  at  laft  contented  to  give  them   up  ;  that  fo 
he  might  attach  the  Florentines   flill  more  firmly  to 
his   interests,    by   new  favours  and  obligations.     In 
this  manner,  force  and  neceffity  often  compel  Princes 
to  keep  their  promifes,  when   the  moil  folemn  trea- 
ties and  engagements  would  have  little  weight. 
CTftM^O      After  the  reflitution  of  thofe  places,  and  the  re- 
newal of  the  confederacy,  Lorenzo  de'  Medici  gained 
much  more  reputation  than  he  left  either  in  the  war, 
or  wlien,  after  the   conclufion  of  the  peace,  the  Re- 
public began   to  grow  fufpicious  of  the  King's  de- 
signs upon  their  liberties  ;    for  at  that  time,    there 
were  many  who  made  no  fcruple  of  calumniating  him 
in  public,  and  faying,  that  he  had  fold  his  Country 
to  fave  himfelf ;    that  he  was  the  occafion  of  their 
being  dripped  of  their  towns,  and   other  dependen- 
cies, by  war ;  and  would  give  up  their  liberties  in 
time  of  peace.     But  after  they  faw  thofe  towns  were 

re- 
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recovered,  an  honourable  peace  concluded  with  the 
Kin"-,  and  the  ancient  Republic  retrieved,  the  people 
of  Florence  (naturally  prone  to  talk  with  too  much 
freedom,  as  well  as  to  judge  of  every  thing,  not  by 
the  wifdom  of  the  defign,  but  the  fncccfs  of  k)  now 
be^an  to  change  their  note,  and  extolled  Lorenzo  to 
the  ikies,  as  one  whofe  prudence  and  good  conduct 
had  gained  more  by  the  peace  he  had  made,  than 
their  ill  fortune  had  deprived  them  of  in  the  courfe  of 
the  war;  and  freely  confeffed,  that  his  advice  and 
addrefs  alone,  had  been  much  above  a  match  for  the 
united  ftrength  and  utmoft  efforts  of  their  enemies. 

The   Turkifh  invafion  deferred    the    war,    which 
otherwife  was  likely  to  have  happened  from  the  dif- 
gufl  that  the  Pope  and  Venetians  had  conceived  al 
the  peace  concluded  betwixt  the  Florentines  and  the: 
King  of  Naples.     But  as  the  beginning  of  that  in- 
vafion was  unforefeen,  and  attended  with  many  happy 
confequences,  fo  the  end  of  it  was  equally  unexpected, 
and  occafioned  a  great  deal  of  mifchief :    for  Ma- 
homet, the  Grand  Turk,  dying  fuddenly,  fuch   dif- 
cord  arofe  amongft  his  Sons,  that  thofe  forces  which 
had  landed  in  Puglia,  feeing  themfelves  abandoned  by 
their  mailers,  came  to  a  capitulation  with  the  King  of 
Naples,  and  delivered  up  Otrantointo  his  hands  again. 
So  that  when  the  Pope  and  the  Venetians  were  freed 
from    this    reftraint,    every  one   apprehended    frefh 
troubles  would  break  out.     On  one  hand,  the  Pope 
was  confederated  with  the  Venetians,  Genoele,  Sien- 
efe,  and  fome  other  lefs  confiderable  States :  and  on 
the  other,  the  Florentines  being  in  league  with  King 
Ferdinand  and  the  Duke  of  Milan,  were  alio  joined 
by  the  Bolognefe  and  feveral  other  petty  Lords.  The 
Venetians   were   defirous  of    reducing    Ferrara,  and 
thought  they  had  not  only  fufficient  reafon  to  attempt 
it,  but  alfo  great  probability  of   fuccefs.     For   the 
Marquis  declared,  he  did  not  think  himfelf  any   lon- 
ger obliged  to  receive  a  Governor  from  the  Senate  of 
Venice,  or  to  buy  the  fait  of  them  which  the  inhabi- 
tants of  that  City  ufed,  as  the  contract  was  now  at  an 

end 
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end  by  which  the  Ferrarefe  had  obliged  themfelves 
for  the  lad  leventy  years  to  fubmit  to  thofe  two  in- 
conveniences.    To  this  the  Venetians  made  anfwer, 
14  that  as  long  as  he  held  the  Polefine  *  of  them,  he 
was  bound  to  receive  a  Governor  and  to  take  their 
fait :"  which  the  Marquis  utterly  refuting  to  comply 
with,  the  Venetians  thought  they  had  notonlyajuft 
cauie,  but  a  convenient  juncture  to  take  up  arms  and 
force  him  to  do  it,  feeing  the  Pope  fo  irritated  againft 
the  King  of  Naples  and  the  Florentines.     And  to  in- 
gratiate themfelves  the  more   with  his  Holinefs,  they 
treated  Count  Girolamo  (who  then  happened  to  be  at 
Venice)   with  very  great  refpecl   and  complaifance ; 
and  having  conferred  the  freedom  of  their  City  upon 
him,    afterwards  adopted    him    into    their  Nobility, 
which  they  always  looked  upon  as  a  mark   of  the 
hio-heft  honour.     To  raife  a  fund   for  the  fupport  of 
this  expedition,  they  alfo  laid  frefh  taxes  upon  their 
fubiedts,  and  appointed  Roberto  San  Severino  Com- 
mander in  chief  of  their  forces,  who,  upon  fome  dif- 
ference betwixt  him  and  Ludovico  Duke  of  Milan, 
had   fled  to  Tortona,  and  after   he  had  raifed  fome 
difturbances.  there,  left  that  City  and  went  to  Genoa, 
from  whence  the  Venetians  lent  for  him  and  made  him 
their  General. 

The  League  on  the  other  hand,  being  informed  of 
thefe  preparations  for  a  new  war,  began  likewife  to 
make  all  necclTary  provifions  on  their  fide.  The 
Duke  of  Milan  took  Frederic  Lord  of  Urbino  into 
his  pay  -,  the  Florentines  appointed  Coftanzo  di  Pe- 
faro  their  Captain  General  ;  and  King  Ferdinand,  the 
more  effectually  to  found  the  Pope's  intentions,  and 
difcover  whether  he  favoured  the  Venetians  defign 
upon  Ferrara,  fenc  the  Duke  of  Calabria  with  the 
army  under  his  Command  to  quarter  upon  the  Tronto, 
and  demand  a  palTage  for  thofe  forces,  through  his 
dominions   into  Lombardy,  that  fo  he  might  march 

*  The  Polefine  di  Rovigo,  a  principality  in  the  territories  of  Ve- 
nice to  the  North  of  the  Po,  and  Weil  of  the  Gulph. 

to 
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to  the  relief  of  the  Ferrarefe  :  but  this  being  peremp- 
torily refufed  by  his  Holinefs,  the  King  and  the  Flo- 
rentines were  no  longer  in  any  doubt  concerning  his 
intentions,  and  therefore  refolved  either  to  force  him 
into  a  compliance  with  their  demand,  or  at  lead  to 
throw .fuch  impediments  in  his  way  as  mould  prevent 
him  from  fending  any  affiftance  to  the  Venetians, 
whofe  forces  had  already  taken  the  field  againft  the 
Marquis  of  Ferrara,  and  after  they  had  over-run  moft 
of  that  Country,  laid  fiege  to  Figarolo,  a  fortrefs  of 
great  importance  in  thofe  parts.  The  King  and  the 
Florentines  having  at  lad  determined  to  fall  upon  the 
Pope,  the  Duke  of  Calabria  advanced  with  his  army 
towards  Rome,  and  being  joined  by  lUq  family  and 
dependents  of  the  Colonni  (as  the  Urfini  and  their 
friends  took  part  with  his  Holinefs)  made  terrible  ha- 
vock  in  his  territories;  whiift  the  Florentines  on  the 
other  hand,  by  the  affiftance  of  Niccolo  Vitelli,  made 
themfelves  matters  of  Caftello,  and  having  driven  his 
competitor  Lorenzo  out  of  that  City  (who  held  it  in 
the  Pope's  name)  they  gave  the  government  of  it  to 
Niccolo. 

In  the  mean  time  the  Pope  was  reduced  to  great 
ftraits,  the  City  of  Rome  being  at  that  time  mifer- 
ably  divided  by  inteftine  difcords  and  factions,  and 
the  Country  all  round  about  it  daily  ravaged  by  fo- 
reign enemies.  Neverthelefs,  as  he  was  a  Pont  if  of 
great  fpirit,  and  determined  to  make  a  courageous 
oppofuion,  he  appointed  Roberto  da  Rimini  *  his 
Commander  in  chief;  and  having  fent  for  him  to 
Rome  where  he  had  aflembled  his  forces,  he  repre- 
fented  to  him  what  reputation  he  would  gain  by  en«» 
tering  the  lifts  with  no  lefs  an  adverfary  than  a  King, 
and  by  delivering  the  Church  out  of  the  dangers  and 
calamities  with  which  it  was  opprefled  :  that  not  only 
he  himfelf,  but  all  his  fucceftors  would  look  upon 
themfelves  as  under  the  higheft  obligations  to  him  for 
fo  meritorious  a  piece  of  fervice  ;  and  that  he  would 

*  Roberto  Malatefta. 
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not  fail  to  be  rewarded  for  it  both  by  God  and  man. 
Roberto,  having  in  the  firft  place  reviewed  the  Pope's 
army,  and  examined  what  other  provifions  he  had 
made,  advifed  him  to  raife  as  many  more  foot  as  he 
could  •,  which  he  accordingly  endeavoured  to  do  with 
all  poflible  diligence  and  expedition.  Duke  Al- 
phonfo,  all  this  while  was  harrafling  the  adjacent 
Country  in  a  grievous  manner,  plundering  every  place 
where  he  came,  and  making  daily  excurfions  up  to 
the  very  gates  of  the  City :  at  which  the  Citizens 
were  fo  provoked,  that  not  being  able  to  bear  thofe 
infults  any  longer,  many  of  them  voluntarily  offered 
their  fervice  to  Roberto  for  the  relief  of  their  City  •> 
a  tender,  in  the  prefent  circumilances,  very  accept- 
able to  their  Commander,  and  which  was  thankfully 
accepted.  The  Duke  therefore,  being  aware  of  thefe 
preparations,  drew  off  his  forces  to  fome  diftance 
from  the  City,  imagining  that  Roberto  would  not 
Venture  to  follow  him  very  far  •,  he  like  wife  had  fome 
expectations  of  being  foon  joined  by  his  brother  Fre- 
deric, who  had  been  fent  by  King  Ferdinand,  and 
was  then  upon  the  march  with  another  body  of  troops 
to  reinforce  his  army.  But  Roberto,  finding  his  army 
almofl  equal  to  that  of  the  Duke  in  horfe,  and  fu- 
perior  to  it  in  foot,  marched  out  of  the  City  with  his 
forces  in  good  order,  and  advancing  towards  the 
enemy,  encamped  within  two  miles  of  them.  Upon 
which,  the  Duke  feeing  him  fo  clofe  at  his  heels, 
contrary  to  his  expectation,  now  perceived  that  he 
muft  either  be  obliged  to  fight  him,  or  raife  his 
camp  with  as  much  difgrace  as  if  he  had  been  routed. 
He  refolved,  therefore,  to  give  him  battle  (though 
partly  out  of  compulfion,  and  partly  becaufe  he  was 
afhamed  of  behaving  in  a  manner  that  would  be  un- 
worthy of  a  King's  fon)  and  having  faced  about  to- 
wards the  enemy,  each  fide  drew  up  their  forces  ac- 
cording to  the  difcipline  of  thofe  times,  and  imme- 
diately came  to  an  engagement,  which  lafted  from 
early  in  the  morning  till  noon,  and  was  fought  with 
more  fpirit  and  refolution  than  any  that  had  hap- 
pened 
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pened  in  Italy  for  the  fpace  of  fifty  years  before  : 
for,  on  both  fides,  above  a  thoufand  men  were  killed. 
Fortune  at  lad  decided  in  favour  of  the  Pope's  forces, 
who  gained  great  reputation  in  this  action  ;  for  as 
they  were  ftrong  in  infantry,  they  galled  the  Duke's 
cavalry  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  they  were  forced  to 
retreat ;  and  the  Duke  himfeif  would  certainly  have 
been  taken  prifoner,  if  he  had  not  been  refcued  by  a 
large  body  of  Turks  which  entered  into  his  fervice 
after  the  Surrender  of  Otranto. 

After  this  victory,  Roberto  returned  with  much 
triumph  to  Rome  •,  but  he  did  not  long  enjoy  the 
pleafure  of  it :  for  having  drank  a  great  draught  of 
cold  water,  in  the  heat  of  the  battle,  it  threw  him 
into  a  flux,  of  which  he  died  in  a  few  days,  and 
was  buried  at  the  Pope's  expence  with  the  higheft 
funeral  honours.  His  Holinefs  having  gained  fo 
considerable  an  advantage,  foon  after  fent  Count  Gi- 
rolamo  with  his  army  towards  Caftello  to  try,  if  pol- 
fible,  to  reinftate  Lorenzo  Vitelli  in  the  porTeffion  of 
that  place,  and  to  make  an  attempt  upon  Rimini ; 
for  as  his  late  General  Roberto  left  only  one  fon  at 
his  death,  who  was  but  a  minor  and  under  the  guar- 
dianfhip  of  his  mother,  he  thought  it  would  be  no 
difficuk  matter  to  make  himfeif  matter  of  that  City  *; 
and  he  would  actually  have  fucceeded  in  his  defign, 
if  the  widow  had  not  been  afiifted  by  the  Florentines, 
who  oppofed  him  with  all  their  forces,  and  in  fo  vi- 
gorous a  manner,  that  he  failed  in  his  attempt  both 
upon  Caftello  and  Rimini. 

*  Who  can  help  admiring  the  gratitude  and  fincerity  of  the  good 
Pontif  upon  this  occafion.  His  victorious  General,  whom  he  had  been 
coaxing  and  cajoling  to  fight  his  battles,  with  the  moft  folemn  af- 
furances,  '•  that  both  he  and  all  his  fucceffors,  would  look  upon 
themfelves  as  under  the  higheft  obligations  to  him  for  fo  meritorious 
a  piece  of  fervice  ;  and  that  he  would  not  fail  to  be  rewarded  for  it 
both  by  God  and  man  :"  this  General,  whom  he  had  likewife  buried 
at  his  own  expence,  and  with  the  highelt  funeral  honours,  was  hardly 
cold  in  his  grave,  before  he  fent  an  army  to  (trip  his  widow  and  fon 
ot  their  territories,  and  to  turn  them  out  naked  into  the  world.  So 
light  a  thing  does  gratitude  appear  ro  Princes  and  Popes,  when  weighed 
in  the  fcale  againft  ambition  and  felf-intereft  J 

Ka  Whilft 
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Whilft  thefe  things  were  in  agitation  at  Rome  and 
in  Romagna,  the  Venetian  army  having  taken   Figa- 
rolo,    afterwards  paffed  the    Po ;    as    the    Duke  of 
Milan's  forces   and  thofe  of  the  Marquis  of  Ferrara, 
were  in  great  diforder  upon  the  death  of  their  Ge- 
neral, Frederic  Count  of  Urbino,  who   being  taken 
ill,  was  removed  to  Bologna  for  the  recovery  of  his 
health,  where  he  died  not  long   after.     So  that  the 
affairs  of  the  Marquis  began   to  have  a  bad  afped, 
and  the  Venetians    daily  conceived   greater  hopes   of 
itripping  him  of  his  dominions.     On  the  other  hand, 
the  King  of  Naples  and  the   Florentines  ufed  their 
utmoit  endeavours  to  reduce  the  Pope  to  reafon  ;  but 
not  being  able  to  effect  that  by  dint  of  arms,  they 
threatened   him   with  a  General  Council,  which  al- 
ready  had  been  fummoned   by  the  Emperor  to   af- 
femble   at  Bafil.     Upon  which,  he  was   at  lad  per- 
iuaded,  or  rather  compelled  by  the  inftances   of  the 
Imperial  AmbafTadors  then  at  Rome,  and  the  remon- 
ltrances  of  the  chief  Cardinals   who  were  very  de- 
firons  of  feeing   a  general  peace,  to  lend  an  ear   to 
fuch  meafures   as   might  contribute  to  reftore   union 
and  tranquillity  in  Italy ;  efpecially  as  he  was  likewife 
apprehenfive  that  if  the  power  of  the  Venetians  was 
fuffered  to  increafe  to  a  Hill  greater  height,  it  would 
overwhelm  the  Church  and  all  Italy  in  the  end.  Thefe 
motives  determined   his  Holinefs  to  come  to  an  ac- 
commodation with  the  league  :  for  which  purpofe,  he 
fent  a  Nuncio   to  Naples,  where  a  confederacy  was 
concluded  for  five  years  betwixt  the  Pope,  King  Fer- 
,    dinand.  and  the  Duke  of  Milan,  with  liberty  for  the 
Venetians  to  join  in  it  within  a  certain  time  if  they 
pleafed.     After  he  had   proceeded   thus  far,  he  gave 
the  Venetians  to  underftand  that  they  mutt  defift  from 
hoftilities  again  ft  the  Ferrarefe  :  but  they  were  fo  far 
from  complying  with  thefe  dictates,  that  they  began 
to   make  preparations  for  continuing  the   war   with 
greater  vigour;  and   having  defeated  the  combined 
forces  of  the   Duke  and  the  Marquis  in  an  action 

near 
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near  Argenta,  they  advanced  fo  near  to  Ferrara  that 
their  army  encamped   in   a  Park    belonging    to  the' 
Marquis  and    almoft   under  the  walls   of    the  City. 
The  League  therefore,  refolved  to   trifle  no   longer, 
but  to  fend  effectual  fupplies  to  the   affiftance  of  that 
Prince,  and  accordingly  gave  orders  to   the  Duke  of 
Calabria  to   march  directly  with   the  army  under   his 
Command   in  conj unction  with  the  Pope's   towards 
Ferrara.     The  Florentines  likewife  fent  all  their  forces 
to  his  fuccour:  and  to  regulate  the  operations  of  the 
war,  the  League  appointed   a  congrefs   of  their  fe- 
veral  Minifters  to   be  held  at  Cremona  :    in  confe- 
quence  of  which,  a  Legate  from  the  Pope,  Count 
Girolamo,  the  Duke  o%f  Calabria,  Ludovico  Sforza, 
Lorenzo  de9  Medici,  and  feveral  other  Italian  Princes, 
alTembled  at  that  City,  in  order  to  concert  proper 
meafures  for  their  conduct  in  the  enfuing  campaign. 
After  fome  debate,  it  was  thought   by  the   Majority 
there  could   be  no  means  fo  proper  to  relieve  Fer- 
rara,   as  making  a  powerful  divifion  -,    and  for  that 
purpofe  they  defired  a  paffage  for  their  forces  through 
the  Duke  of  Milan's  Dominions,  in  order  to  attack 
the  Venetians  on   that  fide.     But  Ludovico  Sforza 
would  not  confent  to  that,    left   he  mould  bring  a 
war  upon  his  own   back,  out  of  which,  perhaps,  he 
might  not  be  able  to  extricate  himfelf  when  he  pleafed. 
It  was  determined   therefore,  at-laft,  to  march,  with 
ail  their  forces  to  Ferrara  ;  and  having  affembled  four 
thoufand  horfe,    and  eight  thoufand  foot,    they  ad- 
vanced towards  the  Venetian  army,    which  confided 
of  fix  thoufand  foot  and  two  thoufand  two  hundred 
horfe.     It  was  judged  neceffary,  however,  in  the  firft 
place,  to  make  an  attack  upon  a  fleet  of  fmall  vef- 
fels  which  the  Venetians  had  upon  the  Po  :  and  this 
they  did  in  fo  effectual  a  manner  near  Bondino,  that 
they  deftroyed  above  two  hundred  of  their  barks, 
took  their  Proveditore  Antonio  Juftiniano'prifoner,  and 
difperfed  the  reft. 

K  2        '•  The 
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The  Venetians  feeing  all  Italy  thus  confederated 
againft  them,  took  the  Duke  of  Reno  *,  with  two 
hundred  Cuiraffiers  or  heavy  armed  horfe  that  were 
under  his  Command,  into  their  Service,  in  order  to 
put  a  little  better  face  upon  their  affairs  :  and  having 
received  news  that  their  barks  were  destroyed,  they 
fent  this  Commander  with  one  part  of  their  army  to 
face  the  enemy,  whilft  San  Severino  paffed  the  Adda 
with  the  other  and  marched  towards  Milan,  in  favour, 
as  he  pretended,  of  the  young  Duke  and  his  Mother 
Madonna  Bona  •,  but  really  in  hopes  of  raifing  an  in- 
iurrecrion  there  by  thefe  means :  as  he  thought  Lu- 
dovico's  manner  of  governing  had  made  him  odious 
to  the  people.  This  invafion,  at  firit,  threw  the  Citi- 
zens of  Milan  into  fuch  confternation,  that  they  all 
took  up  arms;  but  in  the  end  produced  an  effect  very 
different  from  what  the  Venetians  expected  :  for  it  de- 
termined Ludovico  to  comply  with  what  he  had  be- 
fore fo  obftinately  refufed,  and  to  grant  the  forces  of 
the  allies  a  paffage  through  the  Milanefe,  Upon 
which,  the  Marquis  of  Ferrara  being  left  to  defend 
his  own  State,  with  four  thoufand  horfe  and  two  thou- 
fand  foot,  the  Duke  of  Calabria  penetrated  into  the 
territories  of  Bergamo,  and  from  thence  into  thofe  of 
Brefcia,  and  afterwards  into  the  Veronefe  with  an  army 
of  five  thoufand  foot  and  twelve  thoufand  horfe, 
plundering  and  over  running  almoft  all  the  Country 
round  thofe  three  Cities  before  the  Venetians  could 
make  any  head  againft  him  there  j  as  San  Severino 
found  it  difficult  enough  to  prevent  the  Cities  them- 
felves  from  falling  into  his  hands.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  Marquis  of  Ferrara  likewife  recovered  a  great  part 
pf  what  he  Jolt  before ;  for  the  Duke  of  Reno  who 

*  The  French  translator  fays,  "  the  Duke  of  Lorrain  j*'  but  that 
does  not  feem  probable.  And  the  taking  two  hundred  Cuirafliers, 
which  were  under  his  command  (whoever  he  was)  into  their  pay, 
would  ferve  to  put  but  a  very  little  better  face  upon  their  affairs. 
There  feem?  to  be  fome  miftake  here,  and  I  fdfpect  it  mould  be  two 
thoufand,  though  all  the  Italian  copies  that  I  have  confulted  fay,  "  I 
Veneziani  poi  die  viddero  Italia  tutra  unita  loro  contro,  per  darfi  piu 
ripufazione  avevano  condotto  il  Duca  dello  Reno  con  CC  uomini 
d'arme."    I  can  find  no  fuch  place  as  Reno. 

had 
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had  been  left  to  keep  him  at  bay,  having  but  two 
thoufand  horfe  and  one  thoufand  foot,  was  not  able 
to  oppofe  him  :  fo  that  the  confederates  fucceeded  in 
almoft  all  their  undertakings  during  the  Summer  of 
the  year  1483. 

The  enfuing  winter  having  pafTed  without  any  event 
worthy  of  relation,  both  armies  took   the  field  again 
early  in  the  fpring ;  and  the  confederates  had  drawn 
all  their  forces  together,  with  a  refolution   to  ftrike 
fome  bold  and  fudden  ftroke  that  fhould  put  an  end 
to  the  war :  and  if  things  had  been  conducted   with 
the  fame  prudence  that  they  were  the  year  before, 
they  would  certainly  have   flripped   the  Venetians  of 
all  their  dominions  in   Lombardy  :  for  the  forces  of 
the  latter  were  reduced  to  fix  thoufand  horfe  and  five 
thoufand  foot,  and  the  armies  of  the  allies  then  con- 
lifted  of  no  lefs  than  thirteen   thoufand  of  the  one? 
and  fix  thoufand  of  the  other  :  befides  which,  theN 
Duke  of  Reno  having  engaged  to  ferve  the  Venetians 
no  longer  than  one  year,  now  that  term  was  expired, 
withdrew  with  his  Cuirafiiers,    and  returned  home. 
But  as  it  generally  happens,  where  there  are  feveral 
Commanders  of  equal  power  in  the  fame  army,  that 
diflenfions  arife  amongit  them,  to  their  own  prejudice, 
and  the  great  advantage  of  the  enemy,  fo  it  fell  out 
at  this  time ;  for  after  the  death  of  Frederic  Gonzaga, 
Marquis  of  Mantua,  great  animofities  and  jealoulies 
enfued  betwixt  the  Duke  of  Calabria  and  Ludovico 
Sforza,  who  had   been   kept  in  good  friendfhip  and 
harmony  together,  by   his  authority   whilft  he  lived. 
Giovanni  Galeazzo,  Duke  of  Milan,  was  now  of  age 
to  take  the  reins  of  government  into  his  own  hands, 
and  as  he  had  married  the  Duke  of  Calabria's  daugh- 
ter*, that  Prince  was  defirous  that  Ludovico  fhould 
lay  down  his  authority,  and  his  fon-in-law  take  the 
adminiftration  of  the  State  upon  himlelf :  but  Ludo- 
vico perceiving  his  defign,    refolvcd,  if  poffible,  to 
prevent  it. 

*  Jfabella  of  Arragon. 

K  4  The 
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The  Venetians  being  aware  of  thefe  fufpicions  in 
Ludovico,  determined  to  make  their  advantage  of 
them,  hoping  they  mould  be  able  to  gain  more  by  a 
peace  (as  they  always  had  done)  than  they  had  loft  in 
the  war.  With  this  view,  they  privately  made  fome 
overtures  to  Ludovico,  and  at  laft  concluded  a  treaty 
with  him  in  Auguft  1484  :  of  which  his  confederates 
being  foon  informed,  were  not  a  little  mortified  ;  es- 
pecially when  they  found  they  mould  be  obliged  tq 
reftore  all  the  towns  they  had  taken  from  the  Vene- 
tians, and  that  the  latter  would  not  only  remain  in 
pofieffion  of  the  Poleiine  and  Rovigo,  which  they 
had  wrefted  out  of  the  Marquis  of  Ferrara's  hands, 
but  of  all  the  pre-eminence  and  authority  which  they 
formerly  had  over  the  City  of  Ferrara  itfelf.  So  that; 
they  repented  having  engaged  in  fo  expenfive  a  war, 
in  the  courfe  of  which,  indeed,  they  had  gained  fome 
reputation,  but  were  likely  to  come  off  with  much 
difgrace  at  the  conclufion  of  it  -,  fince  they  were  to 
give  back  what  they  had  taken  from  the  enemy,  with- 
out being  re-inftated  in  the  places  they  had  loft.  To 
thefe  conditions,  however,  the  allies  were  forced  to 
fubmit,  as  they  grew  tired  of  the  burden  of  the  war, 
and  did  not  care  to  tempt  fortune  any  further,  left 
they  mould  expofe  themfelves  to  ftill  greater  dangers 
and  lodes,  through  the  defection  of  fome,  or  ambi- 
tion of  others. 

Whilft  things  were  thus  circumftanced  in  Lom- 
bardy,  the  Pope's  forces,  at  the  mitigation  of  Lorenzo 
Vitelli,  laid  clofe  fiege  to  Caftello,  in  hopes  of  driv- 
ing his  adverfary  Niccolo  out  of  that  City,  who  was 
now  abandoned  by  the  League,  out  of  complaifance 
to  his  Holinefs,  becaufe  he  would  not  otherwife  come 
into  their  meafures.  But  whilft  they  lay  before  the 
town,  Niccolo's  Partifans  made  a  fally  upon  the  be- 
fiegers,  and  totally  routed  them.  Upon  which,  the 
Pope  recalled  Count  Girolamo  out  of  Lombardy,  and 
ordered  him  to  return  to  Rome,  with  all  the  expedi- 
tion he  could  •,  that  fo  he  might  recruit  his  army,  and 
then  purfue  his  defigns  upon  Caftello,  with  fYeih  vi- 
gour. 
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gour.  But  afterwards  he  changed  his  refolution,  and 
thinking  it  would  be  a  better  expedient  to  make  Nio 
colo  his  friend  by  negotiation  and  gentle  means,  than 
to  provoke  him  flill  more  by  frefh  hoftilities,  he  came 
to  an  accommodation  with  him,  and  reconciled  him 
to  his  antagonift  Lorenzo,  in  the  bed  manner  he  could: 
but  this  he  did  not  fo  much  out  of  any  defire  he  had 
of  peace  or  love  of  tranquillity,  as  out  of  apprehen- 
fion  of  new  troubles  at  home ;  feeing  the  ancient  ani- 
mofuies  began  to  revive  betwixt  the  Urfini  and  the 
Colonni. 

In  the  war  betwixt  the  Pope  and  the  King  of  Na- 
ples, his  Majefty  had  taken  the  Country  of  Tagli- 
acozzo  from  the  Urfini,  and  given  it  to  the  Colonni? 
who  adhered  to  his  party  :  but  at  the  conclufion  of  a 
peace  betwixt  thole  two  powers,  the  Uriini  demanded 
a  reftitution  of  it,  according  to  the  tenour  of  that 
treaty.  The  Pope,  therefore,  had  often  fignified  to 
the  Colonni  that  it  was  his  pleafure  they  mould  re- 
ftore  it :  but  they  (hewed  fo  little  regard  to  the  re* 
monftrances  of  the  Urfini,  and  the  Commands  and 
menaces  of  his  Holinefs,  that  they  not  only  flatly  re- 
fufed  to  give  it  up,  but  committed  frefh  outrages 
and  depredations  upon  them  :  at  which,  the  Pope 
was  fo  exafperated,  that  he  fupported  the  Urfini  with 
all  his  forces,  who  having  killed  all  thofe  that  offered 
to  make  any  refinance,  firft  plundered  their  houfes 
in  Rome,  and  afterwards  rifled  the  greater  part  of  the 
Caftles  and  Villas  which  they  had  in  the  Country. 
And  fuch  was  the  rage  and  inveteracy  of  thefe  two 
parties  againft  each  other,  that  their  anirnofities  could 
not  have  been  in  any  wife  compofed  if  one  of  them 
had  not  been  deprefTed  in  this  manner  to  fuch  a  de- 
gree, that  it  was  no  longer  capable  of  making  any 
pppofition. 

In  the  mean  while  they  did  not  enjoy  much  more 
tranquillity  at  Genoa  and  in  Tufcany;  for  the  Flo- 
rentines had  ordered  Count  Antonio  da  Marcia  to  lie 
upon  the  confines  of  Serezana  with  a  good  body  of 
troops,  which  harrafTed   the  Serezanefe  with  daily  ex- 

curfions 
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curfions  and  fkirmifhes  as  long  as  the  war  continued : 
at  Genoa,  Paolo  Fregofo  the  Archbifhop,  having  be- 
trayed Battiftino  Fregofo  the  Doge  (who  had  repofed 
too  much  confidence  in  that  Prelate^,  caufed  him  to 
be  clofely  imprifoned  together  with  his  whole  fa- 
mily, and  made  himfelf  Lord  of  that  City  *.  The 
Venetian  fleet  at  that  time,  likewife,  made  a  defcent 
upon  the  coail  of  Naples,  poiTefTed  themfelves  of 
Gallipoli,  and  fcoured  all  the  Country  round  about 
it.  But  after  the  peace  was  concluded  in  Lombard/ 
all  commotions  ceafed  every  where,  except  in  Tuf- 
cany  and  at  Rome:  for  the  Pope  being  either  worn 
out  with  old  age,  or  too  much  agitated  in  his  mind 
at  the  thoughts  of  a  peace  (to  which  he  had  been  fo' 
obftinately  averfe)  died  five  days  after  the  publication 
of  it,  leaving  all  the  reft  of  Italy  in  tranquillity  at 
his  death,  though  he  had  kept  it  continually  embroiled 
in  war  and  contentions  whilft  he  lived  f . 

*  This  was  Paul  Fregofo,  made  Cardinal  by  Sixtus  IV.  in  the  year 
J488.  He  wrote  nine  books  of  the  memorable  actions  of  great  men, 
jn  imitation  of  Valerius  Maximus;  and  alfo  a  treatife  upon  learned 
women.  After  he  had  feized  upon  the  State,  he  governed  with  fo 
much  cruelty,  that  he  was  three  times  expelled  the  City. 

f  His  name  was  Francifco  della  Rovere.  The  writer  of  his  Life, 
in  the  end  of  Platina's  works,  fays,  he  was  adorned  with  all  forts  of 
good  qualities,  extenfive  learning,  fervent  charity  to  the  poor,  great 
generofity  to  thofe  Princes  that  had  been  opprefied  by  the  Turks, 
wonderful  exactnefs  in  the  adminiftcation  of  Jultice,  and  great  dili- 
gence to  repair  the  ruins  of  Rome.  However,  he  does  not  diifemble 
the  faults  that  were  laid  to  his  charge  by  fome  5  as  his  being  guilty  of 
many  unjuft  actions  in  favour  of  his  creatures,  his  railing  fo  many 
wars  in  Italy,  his  excommunicating  the  Florentines,  and  harrarfing 
them  with  continual  hoftilities.  But  he  does  not  charge  him,  as  other 
Kiitorians  do,  with  being  concerned  with  the  Pazzi,  in  the  confpi- 
racy  againft  the  Medici.  He  does  not  mention  the  difTolute  manners 
of  his  favourites  ;  nor  does  he  fay  any  thing  of  the  abominable  lewd- 
neiTes  which  fome  affirm  this  Pope  both  pradtifed  himfelf,  and  en- 
couraged in  others.  He  delighted  fo  much  in  war,  that  he  was  looked 
■upon  as  the  common  difturber  of  Italy  j  but  his  allies  at  laft  forfaking 
him  in  a  war  which  he  was  then  engaged  in,  he  was  forced  to  come 
to  an  accommodation  with  the  enemy,  which  he  took  fo  much  to 
heart,  that  it  killed  him,  as  it  was  thought,  according  to  Volaterran, 
lib.  xxii. 

It  is  univerfally  acknowledged  that  Sixtus  was  a  man  of  learning. 
He  had  been  honoured  with  a  Doctor's  degree  at  Padua,  and  read 
lectures  at  Pavia,  Siena,  Florence,  and  Perugia,  He  was  appointed 
Provincial  of  Liguria,  Attorney  General  of  his  Order  at  the  Court  of 
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As  foon  as  this  Pontif  was  dead,  the  whole  City  of 
Rome  was  immediately  in  uproar  and  confufion. 
Count  Girolamo  retired  with  his  forces  into  the  Caf- 
tle  •,  the  Urfini  were  apprehenfive  that  the  Colonni 
would  take  this  opportunity  of  rifing  upon  them  to 
revenge  the  injuries  they  had  fo  lately  received  ;  and 
the  Colonni  demanded  not  only  a  restitution  of  their 
houfes,  but  to  be  indemnified  for  their  other  lofies  : 
fo  that  in  a  few  days  after  the  Pope's  deceafe,  there 
was  nothing  to  be  feen  but  murders,  robberies,  and 
burning  of  houfes  in  almoft  every  part  of  the  City. 
But  at  the  perfuafion  of  the  Cardinals  who  earneftly 
entreated  Count  Girolamo  to  deliver  up  the  Caftle  into 
their  hands,  to  withdraw  into  his  own  States,  and 
leave  the  City  free  from  the  influence  of  an  armed 
force,  he  immediately  retired  to  Imola,  in  hopes,  as 
it  was  thought,  of  ingratiating  himfelf  with  the  fuc- 
ceeding  Pope  by  fo  ready  a  compliance.  The  Cardi- 
nals, therefore,  being  delivered  from  this  apprehen- 
fion,  and  the  Nobles  deprived  of  the  fupport  they 
expected  from  the  Count  in  their  private  quarrels, 
proceeded  to  the  choice  of  another  Pontif;  when,  af- 
ter fome  divifions  in  the  Conclave,  Giovanni  Battifta 

Rome,  afterwards  Vicar  General  of  Italy,  and  laftly,  General  of  the 
Cordeliers.  He  gained  great  reputation  by  the  works  he  publifhed, 
which  were  numerous,  as  may  be  feen  in  Ghilini's  Teatro,  part  II. 
and  when  he  was  raifed  to  the  Papal  dignity,  he  fhewed,  that  he  had 
not  renounced  the  love  of  literature  5  for  he  caufed  the  Vatican  Li- 
brary to  be  erecled,  the  fuperintendency  of  which  he  committed  to 
the  learned  Platina,  and  gave  falaries  to  feveral  other  Perfons  who 
were  to  aifift  him  in  taking  care  of  the  books,  and  tranferibing  the 
Greek,  Latin,  and  Hebrew  Manufcripts,  which  he  had  collected. 
He  likewife  employed  Platina  to  write  the  Lives  of  the  Popes.  After 
his  exaltation,  he  fent  for  his  old  friend,  WefTelus,  one  of  the  molt 
learned  men  of  the  fifteenth  Century,  and  offered  him  any  favour 
that  was  in  his  power  to  confer*  but  WefTelus  modeftly  refufed  to 
accept  of  any  thing  but  a  manufcript  copy  of  the  Bible  in  Hebrew  and 
Greek,  then  in  the  Vatican  5  which  the  Pope  gave  him,  at  his  requeft, 
but  was  lb  furprifed  at  it,  that  he  afked  him.  "  why  he  did  not  rather 
defire  a  Mitre,  or  fome  fuch  thing?  Eecaufe  I  do  not  want  one,"  *e- 
plied  WefTelus.  "  Tu  pro  te  aliquid  pete,  inquit  Pontifex.  Rogo 
ergo,  refpondit  Weflelus,  ut  mihi  detis  ex  Bibliotheca  Vaticana  Gracca 
&  Hebraea  Biblia.  Ea,  inquit  Sixtus,  tibi  dabuntur :  fed  tu  ftulte, 
quare  non  petis  Epifcopatum  aliquem  aut  fimile  quidpiam  ?  refpondit 
WefTelus,  quia  iis  non  indigeo,"  Vita  Weffeli  inter  vitas  ProfefTor. 
Groningenf.  p.  18. 

Cibo, 
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Cibo,  a  Genocfe  by  birth,  and  Cardinal  of  Molfetta, 
was  at  lad  elected,  and  affumed  the  name  of  Innocent: 
VIII  *:  and  as  he  was  naturally  cf  a  humane  pacific 
difpofition,  he  prevailed  upon  the  factions  to  ceafe 
hoftilities  againft  each  other,  and  reftored  the  peace 
of  the  City  for  that  time. 

Notwithftanding  the  treaty  that  had  been  fo  lately 
concluded  in  Lombardy,  the  Florentines  could  not 
continue  long  inactive  ;  thinking  it  a  great  difgrace 
to  them,  that  a  private  Gentleman  who  had  taken  the 
Caftle  of  Serezana  from  them  mould  be  fu tiered  to 
continue  in  quiet  poffeffion  of  it :  and  becaufe  it  was 
exprefsly  ftipulated  in  one  of  the  articles  of  the  late 
peace,  that  whatfoever  had  been  taken  from  any  State 
engaged  in  the  war,  mould  be  reftored  upon  demand  ; 
and  that  in  cafe  no  fuch  reftitution  was  made,  the  party 
aggrieved  mould  be  at  liberty  to  renew  the  war  upon 
any  one  that  either  refufed  or  endeavoured  to  prevent 
it,  they  immediately  began  to  raife  money  and  affem- 
ble  their  troops  for  the  recovery  of  that  place.  Upon 
which  Auguflino  Fregofo  f ,  who  had  feized  upon  it, 
finding  himfelf  much  too  weak  to  cope  with  fo  power- 
ful an  enemy,  thought  fit  to  give  it  up  to  the  Company 
cf  St.  George.  And  as  we  mall  have  frequent  occafion 
J  hereafter  to  make  mention  of  this  Company  and  the 

*  He  had  lived  a  great  while  at  the  Court  of  Ferdinand,  Bifliop  of 
Naples,  in  his  youth,  before  he  was  a  Churchman.  He  was  after- 
wards made  Bifhop  of  Savona,  by  Paul  II.  and  Cardinal  of  Melfi  (or 
Molfetta,  according  to  Machiavel)  by  Sixtus  IV.  Kis  chief  en- 
deavour was,  to  unite  the  Princes  of  Chriftendcm  in  a  war  againft 
the  Turk  :  and  though  he  did  not  fucceed  in  that  deiign,  he  brought 
great  fums  of  money  into  his  Exchequer  by  being  fo  active  in  it. 
He  had  two  fons  by  a  Lady  of  Naples,  where  he  had  formerly  lived  in 
quality  of  a  Courtier.  Francifco,  the  elder  of  them,  married  Mag- 
dalen daughter  of  Lorenzo  de'  Medici,  who  was  reckoned  one  of 
the  fined:  women  of  her  age.  It  was  the  foible  of  this  Pontif  like- 
wife,  to  be  fond  of  his  Children  to  fuch  an  excefs,  that  his  affection 
over-ruled  his  juftice  in  favour  of  them.     Ciaconius  in  vit.  Pontif. 

f  He  is  called  Ludovico  Fregofo,  about  fourteen  or  fifteen  pages 
above. 

X  It  feems  from  feveral  paffages  in  this  hiftory,  as  if  Machiavel 
had  defigned  to  have  brought  it  down  lower  than  he  has  donej  par- 
ticularly from  the  beginning  and  end  of  his  Dedication  to  Clement 
Vll.  where  hs  fays,  "  But  after  1  had  brought  it  down  (that  is,  this 

Ge- 
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Genoefe,  it  may  not  be  amifs  perhaps  to  fay  fomething 
here  in  particular  concerning  the  Government  and 
conftitution  of  Genoa,  one  of  the  principal  Cities  in 

Italy. 

When  the  Genoefe  had  concluded  a  peace  with  the 
Venetians,  after  a  mod  heavy  and  expenfive  war  that 
had  fubfifted  betwixt  them  for  many  years,  not  being 
in  a  capacity   to   repay  a  very   large  fum   of  money, 
which  forne  of  the  Citizens  had  advanced  for  the  fer- 
vice  of  the  public,  they   mortgaged   the  revenues  of 
the  Cuftoms  to  them,  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  the  Cre- 
ditors mould  yearly  receive  the  intereft  of  their  mo- 
ney, and  fome  part  of  the  principal,  out  of  that  fund, 
till  the  whole  debt  was  discharged  :  and  that  thefe  Ci- 
tizens mi^ht  have   a  convenient  place  to  meet  in  to 
tranlact  their  affairs,  they  gave  them  the  Hall  that  is 

hiftory)  to  the  time  when  the  death  of  the  illuftrious  Lorenzo  de* 
Medici  ?ave  a  new  turn  to  the  affairs  of  Italy,  and  found,  that  the 
events  which  afterwards  happened,  grew  fo  interefting  and  important, 
that  they  deferved  to  be  related  in  a  higher  ftyle,  and  more  fpirited 
manner,  I  refolved  to  prefent  what  I  had  already  digefted  in  one  vo- 
lume, at  your  Holinefs's  feet  ;  that  fo   you  might  have  a  tafte  at  lean: 
of  the  fruit  which  you  planted  yourfelf,  and  an  earnefl  of  my  endea- 
vours to  bring  it  to  maturity.     I  come  boldly  into  the  field  5  for  as  I 
have  been  honoured  with  your  countenance,  and  preferred  by  your 
bounty,  I  am  not  without  hopes  that  I  (hall  likewife  find  fhelter  un- 
der the  fanclion  of  your  favourable  opinion  and  great  wifdom.     In 
this  confidence  I  {hall   purfue  my  undertaking  with  the  fame  fpirit 
and  alacrity,  that  I  have  proceeded  thus  far,  if  my  life  and  health 
continue,  and  your  Holinefs  ftill  vouchfafes  to  fupport  me  with  your 
protection."     And  after  the  aflarlination  of  Giuliano  de'  Medici,  of 
which   he  gives  an  account  in  the  beginning  of  this  book,  he  fays, 
"  he  had  only  one  Son,  who  was  born  fome  months  after  his  death, 
and  named  Giulio,  (afterwards  Clement  VII.)  whefe  virtues  and  for- 
tune have  been  fo  remarkable,  that  he  is  known  to  the  whole  world, 
and  of  whom,  (if  it  pleafes  God  to  fpare  my  life  fo  long)  I  lhall  have 
much  to  fay,  when  I  come  to  treat  of  our  own  times."     Again,  fpeak- 
'  ino-  of  Ludovico  Sforza,  he  fays,  in  the  fame  book,  "  that  having  got 
the  government  of  Milan  foiely  into  his  own   hands,  he  fully  com- 
pleted the  ruin  of  Italy,  as  we  lhall  mew  hereafter,  in  its  proper  place." 
And  here  he  fays,  "  he  fhall  have  frequent  occafion  hereafter  to  make 
mention  of  the  Company  of  St.  George,  and  the  Genoefev'     We  do 
not  find,  however,  that  he  purfued  his  undertaking;  nor  does  he  fay 
any  thing  more  of  Clement  VII.  or  fhew  in  what  manner  Ludovico 
Sforza  completed  the  ruin  of  Italy  ;  or  make  any  further  mention*  of 
the  Company-of  St.  George,  &c.  as   he  promifes.     Thefe  traits  are 
furfkient  to  juftify  our  conjecture :   more  might  be  adduced  if  they 
were  neceflary. 

a  i    ";  over 
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over  the  Cuftom-houfe.  Thefe  Creditors  eftablifhed 
a  fort  of  government  amongft  themfelves,  and  ap- 
pointed a  Council  of  an  hundred  Citizens  for  the  ma- 
nagement of  their  concerns,  with  eight  Governors  to 
prefide  over  them,  who  divided  the  whole  debt  into 
transferable  fhares,  which  they  called  Luoghi,  and 
gave  the  name  of  the  Bank  or  Company  of  St,  George  to 
this  corporation.  Things  being  fettled  upon  this 
foundation,  and  the  Government  having  occafion  for 
further  funis,  had  recourfe  to  the  Bank,  which  being 
well  governed,  grew  fo  rich  in  a  while  that  it  eafily 
found  means  to  fupply  them  from  time  to  time  ac- 
cording to  their  wants.  But  the  Government  having 
already  mortgaged  the  Cuftoms,  were  afterwards  ob- 
liged when  they  borrowed  any  more  money,  to  make 
them  alignments  of  lands-  and  other  pofTeflions  be- 
longing to  the  Public :  and  this  they  have  done  fo 
frequently,  that  the  exigencies  of  the  one,  and  the 
fupplies  of  the  other  have  at  lad  brought  things  to 
fuch  a  pafs,  that  the  greater  part  of  the  towns  and 
cities  in  the  Genoefe  dominions  are  now  in  the  hands 
of  this  Company  ;  which  not  only  takes  upon  itfelf 
to  provide  for  their  defence,  but  annually  chufes  Ma- 
gnates and  other  officers  of  its  own  to  govern  them, 
without  fuffering  the  Public  to  interfere  at  all  in  thole 
matters*.  From  hence  it  comes  to  pafs  that  the  af- 
fections of  the  people  are  transferred  from  the  Go- 
vernment ("which  they  look  upon  as  tyrannical)  to  the 
Company  of  St.  George ;  the  affairs  of  which  have 
always  been  adminiflered  with  the  utmoft  juftice,  ex- 
actnefs,  and  impartiality :  and  from  hence  likewife,  it 
happens  that  the  State  is  fubject  to  fuch  frequent  and 
fudden  revolutions,  that  it  is  one  day  in  the  hands  of 
fome  Citizen  of  their  own,  and  the  next,  perhaps, 
under  the  dominion  of  a  foreigner  ;  for  fuch  changes 
only  affect  the  (late,  and  not  the  Company  of  St. 
George.  So  that  in  the  contefts  for  power  which 
have  io  often  happened  betwixt  the  Fregofi  and  A- 

#  As  our  Eaft  India  Company  does  at  prefente 
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dorni,  the  greater  part  of  the  people  have  ieldom  given 
themfelves  much  trouble  about  them  ;  for  as   it  was 
a  matter  of  indifference  to  them  which  of  thofe  two 
families   was  predominant,  or  who  cKe  was  at  the 
head  of  the  Republic,  they  generally  fubmitted  with- 
out  care  or  diftinction  to  thofe  who  had  got  the  upper 
hand.     Nor  did  the  Company  of  St.  George  ever  of- 
fer to  interpofe,  whoever  had  pofTeflion  of  the  reins, 
any  further  than  in  obliging  them  to  take  an  oath  that 
they  would  maintain  their  rights  and  privileges,  which 
indeed  have  hitherto  been  at  all  times  inviolably  pre- 
ferved  :  for  as  they  have  powerful  forces,  great  trea- 
fure,  and   many  governments   in    their   hands,    their 
privileges  could  not  be  infringed  without  occalioning 
a  certain  and  moft  dangerous  rebellion.     An  example 
very  extraordinary  indeed,  and  not  to  be  paralleled  in 
any  other  Republic  that  does  or  ever  did  exift,  nor  in 
-any  of  thofe  imaginary  models  that  have  been  devifed 
by  Philofophers  :  for  furely  it  mud:  be  a  flrange  and 
wonderful  fight  to  fee  liberty  and  tyranny,  integrity 
•and  corruption,  regularity  and  licentioufnefs  flouriih- 
ing  within  the  compafs  of  the  fame  walls  and  in  the 
fame  community  :  yet  fuch   is  this  inftitution  which 
has  preferved  that  City  in   its  original  eftabliihment, 
and  ftill  makes  it  refpeclable.  And  whenever  it  comes 
to  pafs  (as  it  certainly  mult)  that  the  Company  of  St. 
George  (hall  get  pofTeflion  of  the  whole   State,  the 
Republic  of  Genoa  will  become  no  lefs  confiderable 
than  that  of  Venice  *. 

*  Whether  thefe  great  Funds  or  Companies  are  of  fervice  or  dif- 
fervice  to  a  State,  is  a  queltion  that  has  been  fo  often  di (cuffed,  that 
it  is  needlefs  to  fay  any  thing  of  it  here.  The  adminiftration  of  the 
Genoefe  bank  being  for  life,  and  partly  in  the  hands  of  the  Citizens, 
gives  them  great  authority  in  the  State,  and  a  powerful  influence  over 
the  people.  But  it  is  generally  thought  a  heavy  load  upon  the  State, 
and  a  fort  of  an  inferior  Senate,  which  breaks  the  uniformity  of  their 
Ariftocratic  government..  The  people,  however,  receive  no  fmall 
benefit  from  it,  as  it  is  a  check  to  the  Ariftocracy,  diftributes  the 
power  amongft  more  private  members  of  the  Republic,  and  gives  a 
figure  to  the  Commons:  and  this  Mr.  Addifon  judges  to  be  the  reafon 
why  the  Senate  treats  the  people  here  with  greater  moderation  tharr 
at  Venice.  The  State  is  poor,  though  the  Subjects  are  rich.  It  is 
&id,  that  the  whole  of  their  revenue  does  not  amount  to  1,500,000 
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To  this  Company,  therefore,  Auguftino  Fregofo 
delivered  up  Serezana  * ;  and  they  not  only  readily 
accepted  the  offer,  but  undertook  to  defend  it,  and 
at  the  fame  time  fenta  fleet  to  fea,  and  a  body  of  land- 
forces  to  Pietra  Santa,  to  prevent  any  fudden  attempt 
upon  that  town  from  the  Florentine  army,  which  now 
drew  near  to  Serezana.  The  Florentines,  on  the  other 
hand,  had  likewife  an  eye  upon  Pietra  Santa,  and 
wanted  to  make  themielves  mailers  of  it ;  without 
which  the  reduction  of  the  other  (if  they  took  it) 
would  be  of  little  importance  ;  as  that  place  lay  be- 
twixt Serezana  and  Pifa.  But  they  had  no  colourable 
pretence  to  make  any  a  (fault  upon  it,  except  either 
the  garrifon  or  the  inhabitants  fhould  endeavour  to 
:moleil  them  in  the  execution  of  their  deiigns  upon 
Serezana.  And  to  decoy  them  into  this,  they  fent  a 
great  quaniity  of  ammunition  and  provifions  from 
Pifa  to  their  camp  under  a  very  weak  convoy,  ima- 
gining, that  when  the  garrifon  of  Pietra  Santa  faw  fo 
large  a  booty  efcorted  by  fo  feeble  a  party,  they 
would  naturally  be  tempted  to  attack  it.     The  ftra- 

■  Crowns  per  Annum,  and  yet  the  Genoefe  are  great  Bankers,  and 
carry  on  a  confiderable  trade  with  France  and  Spain.  They  were 
able  above  a  Cenrury  ago,  to  lend  the  latter  a  Aim  of  eleven  millions, 
and  it  might  be  added,  to  lofeittoo  ;  for  it  has  never  been  repaid  fince  j 
that  politic  Court  frill  keeping  the  principal  in  its  hands,  and  paying 
intereft  for  it,  to  make  them  in  fome  meafure  dependent  upon  it.  And, 
indeed,  this  Republic  feems,upon  many  accounts,  to  be  far  more  inclined 
to  Spain  than  to  the  French  ;  though  it  endeavours  to  keep  fair  with 
every  State.  They  fvirrer  neither  Corn  nor  Wine  to  be  fold  in  their 
markets,  the  Government  referving  that  privilege  to  themfelves  ;  fo 
that  the  Bakers  are  obliged  to  buy  their  Wheat  from  the  public  grana- 
ries, and  the  Vintners  are  fuppiied  from  the  public  cellars. 

*  Serezana,  Sarzana,  Zarzana,  or  Serzianum,  is  now  a  well-for- 
tified town,  fltuated  betwixt  Mafia  and  Spezza,  near  the  Mouth  of 
the  River  Magra.  It  is  furrounded  with  a  good  wall,  baftions,  and  a 
ditch,  after  the  modern  manner,  and  has  alfo  a  ftrong  old  Caftle, 
well  provided  with  cannon,  &c.  It  is  an  Epifcopal  See,  under  the 
Archbifhop  of  Pifa,  and  rofe  upon  the  ruins  of  Luna,  an  ancient 
City  in  that  neighbourhood,  from  whence  Pope  Nicolas  V.  a  native  of 
this  place,  translated  the  Biflioprick  hither.  It  formerly  belonged  to 
the  Duke  of  Tufcany,  who  exchanged  it  with  the  Genoefe  for  Leg- 
horn. There  is  al To  a  pretty  ftrong  fort,  called  Serezanella  or  Sar- 
far.ella,  which  ftands  upon  a  neighbouring  hill  that  commands  the 
City.  This  fort  was  built  by  the  famous  Caitruccio  Caftracani,  who 
fubdued  Lucca. 
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tagem  fucceeded  according  to  their  wifh  i  for  the  gar- 
rifon  feeing  fo  great  a  prize  in  their  power,  immedi- 
ately fallicd  out  and  feized  upon  it.  This  gave  the 
Florentines  a  fufficient  handle  to  commence  hoftilities 
againft  them  •,  and  they  accordingly  turned  afide  from 
Serezana  and  fat  down  before  Pietra  Santa  :  which 
being  well  garrifoned,  made  a  brave  defence  againft 
the  enemy,  who  having  planted  their  artillery  chiefly 
on  that  fide  which  lay  next  to  the  plain,  raifed  a  fore 
likewife  upon  an  eminence  to  batter  the  town  from 
thence. 

Giacopo  Guicciardini  Was  at  that  time  CommifTary 
of  the  Florentine  army,  and  whilft  it  was  employed 
in  this  manner  before  Pietra  Santa,  the  Genoefe  fleet 
having  taken  and  burnt  the  fortrefs  of  Vada,  landed 
a  body  of  their  forces,  and  plundered  all  the  Country- 
round  about  it :  but  Bongianni  Gianfigliazzi  being  de- 
tached from  the  Florentine  camp  with  a  party  of  horfe 
and  foot,  in  fome  meafure  gave  a  check  to  thefe  de- 
predations, and  prevented  their  further  progrefs.  The 
fleet,  however,  ftill  continued  to  infeft  their  fea  coafts, 
and  fteering  its  courfe  towards  Leghorn,  came  fo  near 
that  City  that  by  the  affiftance  of  pontoons  and  other 
contrivances,  it  battered  the  New  Tower  feveral  days  : 
but  perceiving  their  (hot  did  not  make  any  great  im- 
prefTion,  they  drew  off  again  without  gaining  much 
reputation  in  that  attempt.  In  the  mean  time  the 
fiege  of  Pietra  Santa  was  carried  on  in  fo  faint  a  man- 
ner, that  the  befieged  took  courage,  and  not  only- 
made  a  vigorous  fally  upon  the  enemy,  but  affaulted 
their  works,  and  got  poffeflion  of  the  baftion  they 
had  built ;  which  ftruck  fuch  a  terror  into  the  Florer,« 
tine  army,  that  they  were  upon  the  point  of  running 
away,  and  actually  did  remove  their  camp  to  the  dif- 
tance  of  four  miles  from  the  town  :  after  which  (as  the 
month  of  October  was  already  begun  and  the  winter 
approaching)  their  Commanders  thought  it  the  belt 
way  to  retire  into  quarters  and  defer  the  profecution  of 
the  fiege  till  a  milder  feafon. 
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But  as  foon  as  the  Signiory  at  Florence  were  in- 
formed of  this  fhameful  behaviour  they  were  greatly 
chagrined,  and  to  animate  their  forces   and   recover 
their  reputation  they  appointed  two  other  Commiffa- 
ries,  Antonio  Pucci,  and  Bernardo  del  Neri ;  whom 
they  fent  with  a  large  fupply  of  money  to  the  camp, 
and  inftrucYions  to  repreienc  to  the  Commanders  how 
much  the  Signiory  were  offended  at  their  late  retreat; 
that  they  would  be  defpifed  by  the  whole  City  if  they 
did  not  immediately  return  to   the  liege  ;  what  a  dis- 
grace it  would  be  that  fo  many  great  Officers,  with 
fo  powerful  an  army  and   nobody  to  oppofe  them  but 
an  inconfiderable  garrifon,  mould  not  be  able  to  make 
themfelves   mafters  of  a  place,  which  though   weak 
and  pitiful  indeed  of  itfelf,  would  be  of  great  advan- 
tage to  the  Republic  both  at  prefent  and  for  the  fu- 
ture.    The  Commanders  were  fo  flung  with  thefe  re- 
proaches that  they  unanimously  refolved  to  renew  the 
fiege,  and  endeavour  in  the  firft  place  to  retake  the 
baftion  they   had   loft.     In  this  undertaking  it   was 
plainly  feen  what  effect  affability,  good   words,  kind 
treatment,    and    obliging  behaviour    have  upon   the 
minds  of  foldiers*:  for  Antonio  Pucci  took  one  man 
by  the  hand,  called  another  brother  foldier,  made  large 
promifes  to  a  third,  and  encouraged  them  all ;  which 
raifed  fuch  a  fpirit  in  them  that  they  rufhed  on  to  the 
affault,  and  (formed  the  baftion  in  a  moment,  though 
not  without  fome  lofs  •,  for  Count  Antonio  da  Mar- 
ciano,    was   killed    by  a  cannon-balL      This  advan- 
tage fo    alarmed    the    garrifon    that    they    began  to 
•  think  of  capitulating :  but  before  that  happened,  Lo- 
renzo de'  Medici  came  in  perfon  to  the  camp  to  give 
a  little  more  reputation  to  the  Florentine  arms ;  and 
in  a  few  days  after  his  arrival  the  town  furrendered : 
however  as  the  winter  feafon  was  now  pretty  far  ad- 

*  Plutarch  fays,  in  the  Life  of  Mark  Anthony,  that  he  gained  the 
love  of  all  his  foldiersby  exercifing  and  eating  with  them,  and  making 
them  prefents  as  often  as  his  circumftances  would  permit  him.  Af- 
fability of  this  kind,  is  a  certain  way  to  fecure  the  attentions  of  an 
army,  and  may  be  (hewn  without  too  much  familiarity  or  relaxation 
of  proper  difcipline  in  the  Commander. 
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vanced,  the  CommifTaries  did  not  think  fit  to  attempt 
any  further  progrefs  till  the  return  of  the  fpring,  es- 
pecially as  the  autumn  had  been  fo  unhealthful  that 
great  numbers  of  their  private  men  and  many  of  their 
officers  were  vifited  with  grievous  diftempers  ;  amongft 
whom  Antonio  Pucci  and  Bongianni  Gianfigliazzi  foon 
after  died,  much  lamented  by  the  whole  army  ;  efpe- 
cially  the  former,  who  had  exceedingly  endeared  him- 
felf  to  the  foldiery  by  his  behaviour  to  them  at  the 
fiege  of  Pietra  Santa. 

The  Florentines  had  no  fooner  taken  that  place  but 
the  Lucchefe  fent  AmbarTadors  to  Florence  to  demand 
the  reftitution  of  it,  as  a  town  that  formerly  belonged 
to  them:  alledging,  that  there  was  an  exprefs  article 
in  the  late  pacification  which  obliged  every  State  to 
reftore  what  it  had  taken  to  its  original  owner.     In 
anfwer  to  this>  the  Florentines  faid,  that  they  did  not 
deny  that  there  was  fuch   an  article,  but  that  they 
could  not  tell  whether  they  mould  not  be  obliged  to 
give  it  up  again  to  the  Genoefe  by  the  treaty  that  was 
then  on  foot  betwixt  them  \  upon   which  account,  it 
was  not  in  their  power  to  come  to  any  refolution   in. 
that  matter  till  the  treaty  was  either  wholly  concluded 
or  broken  off:  but  if  they  fhould  reftore  it,  the  Luc- 
chefe mud  indemnify  them  for  the  great  expence  they 
had  been  at  in  reducing  it,  and  the  damage  they  had 
fuflained  by  the  death  of  many  of  their  principal  Ci- 
tizens, who  loft  their  lives  in  that  expedition  ;  after 
which,    they  might  perhaps   be    inclined   to  give  it 
back  to  them.     That  treaty  however,    betwixt  the 
Genoefe  and  the  Florentines,  continued  in  agitation 
all  the  reft  of  the  winter,    as  the   negotiation  was 
chiefly  conducted  at  Rome  by  the  mediation  of  the 
Pope  :  but  nothing  being  concluded  at  laft,  the  Flo- 
rentines intended  to  have  proceeded  in  their  defigrt 
upon  Serezana  as  foon  as  the  fpring  came  on,  if  they 
had  not  been  prevented  by  Lorenzo  de'  Medici's  in- 
difpofition,  and  a  frefh  war  which  broke  out  betwixt 
the  Pope  and  the   King, of  Naples.     For  Lorenzo 
was  not  only  afflicted  with  the  gout,  (which  was  he- 
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reditary  to  him)  but  with  ftrch  pains  and  opprefiion 
in  his  ftomach,  thac  he  was  obliged  to  go  to  the 
baths  for  the  recovery  of  his  health.  But  the  war  was 
the  chief  impediment-,  which  was  occafioned  in  the 
following  manner. 

The  City  of  Aquila  was  fubjecT:  to  the  King  of 
Naples,  but  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  the  Citizens  were 
almoft  entirely  free  :  and  as  the  Count  di  Montorio 
had  very  great  intereftand  reputation  there,  the  Duke 
of  Calabria,  who  then  lay  with  a  body  offerees  near 
the  Tronto,  under  a  pretence  of  quelling  fome  tu- 
mults which  had  lately  been  raifed  by  the  peafants  of 
that  Country  (but  in  reality  with  a  defign  to  reduce 
Aquila  to  a  more  fubmiffive  degree  of  obedience  to 
the  King)  fent  to  defire  the  Count  would  come  to 
him,  as  he  wanted  his  advice  and  affiftance  in  the  af- 
fairs which  he  had  then  in  hand.  With  this  the 
Count  readily  complied,  not  in  the  leaft  fufpecYing 
any  danger:  but  when  he  came,  the  Duke  made  him 
prifoner  and  fent  him  to  Naples.  As  foon  as  this 
came  to  be  known  at  Aquila,  the  whole  City  was  fo 
enraged  at  it  that  the  people  immediately  took  arms, 
and  not  only  killed  Antonio  Concinello  the  King's 
CommifTary,  but  many  other  Citizens  who  were  pub- 
licly known  to  be  in  the  Neapolitan  intereft  :  and 
to  procure  the  affiilance  of  fome  power  to  fuppore 
them  in  this  iniurreclion,  they  placed  the  Apoftolical 
ftandard  on  their  walls,  and  fent  Ambaffadors  with  an 
offer  of  their  obedience  to  the  Pope,  imploring  his 
Holinefs  to  take  their  City  under  his  protection,  and 
defend  them  againft  the  tyranny  of  King  Ferdinand. 
The  Pope  therefore,  who  hated  that  Prince  upon 
many  both  public  and  private  accounts,  cheerfully 
undertook  their  defence :  and  as  Roberto  San  Seve- 
rino  was  difgufted  with  the  Milanefe,  and  was  not  at 
that  time  in  the  pay  of  any  other  State,  he  took  him 
into  his  fervice,  and  having  appointed  him  Com- 
mander in  chief  of  his  forces,  he  fent  to  defire  he 
would  come  with  all  expedition  to  Rome.  Befides 
which,  he  exhorted  all  the  Count  di  Mortorio's  friends  j 

and 
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and  relations  to  exert  themfelves  in  his  caufe :  fo 
that  the  Princes  of  Akemura,  Salerno,  and  Bifignano 
preiently  revolted  from  the  King  and  took  up  arms 
againft  him.  Upon  which,  Ferdinand  feeing  himfelf 
threatened  with  fo  fudden  a  ftorm  on  all  fides,  had 
recourfe  to  the  Florentines  and  the  Duke  of  Milan 
for  a/Iiftance.  But  the  Florentines  were  fome  time  in 
fufpence  what  part  to  act  upon  this  occafion  1  as  it 
feemed  an  unreafonable  expectation  that  they  fhould 
abandon  their  own  undertakings  to  embark  in  thole 
of  others ;  and  at  the  fame  time  a  very  dangerous 
thing  to  embroil  themfelves  again  fo  foon  in  another 
war  with  the  Church.  Neverthelefs,  as  the  King  was 
their  confederate,  they  laid  afide  all  apprehenfion  of 
danger,  and  preferring  their  honour  and  good  faith 
to  any  private  interefts  of  their  own,  they  took  fome 
of  the  Urfini  into  their  pay,  and  fent  the  Count  of 
Pitigliano  with  all  their  forces  towards  Rome  in  be- 
half of  the  King. 

In  the  mean  time  King  Ferdinand  had  affembled 
two  armies ;  one  of  which,  advanced  towards  Rome 
under  the  Command  of  the  Duke  of  Calabria,  to  act 
in  conjunction  with  that  of  the  Florentines  agajnft 
the  forces  of  the  Church  ;  the  other,  he  kept  near 
Naples  to  obferve  the  rnotions  of  the  Princes  who 
had  thrown  off  their  allegiance  to  him  :  fo  that  a  war 
was  now  kindled  up  afrefh,  and  carried  on  by  both 
fides  for  fome  time  with  various  fuccefs  in  different 
parts.  At  laft  however,  the  King  of  Naples  being 
every  where  victorious,  a  peace  was  concluded  in  the 
month  of  Auguft  i486,  by  the  mediation  of  the  Anv 
bafTadors  from  the  Court  of  Spain  ;  much  to  the  fa- 
tisfaction  of  the  Pope,  who  grew  tired  of  fo  ynfuc* 
cefsful  a  war,  and  determined  to  trufl:  fortune  no 
further:  and  in  this  treaty,  all  the  States  of  Italy 
were  included,  except  the  Genoefe,  who  were  ob- 
jected to,  as  Rebels  to  the  Duke  of  Milan,  and  kt 
poGTeflion  of  feveral  places  belonging  to  the  Floren- 
tines, which  they  had  feized  upon,  and  ftill  refufed 
to  deliver  up  again  ia  contempt  of  former  treaties, 
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After  the  conclufion  of  a  Peace,  San  Severino,  who 
had  neither  been  faithful  to  the  Pope  nor  alert  in  an- 
noying the  enemy  during  the  war,  was  difmifTed  frorn 
his  fervicd  with  fome  marks  of  his  Holinefs's  dif- 
pleaiure  :  but  after  he  had  left  Rome,  he  was  pur- 
sued by  the  Florentine  and  Milanefe  forces-,  and 
finding  they  gained  ground  upon  him  very  faft,  after 
he  had  got  pan:  Cefena  he  began  to  quicken  his  pace 
and  fled  with  fcarce  an  hundred  hone  to  Ravenna  •, 
the  reft  of  his  men  were  afcerwards  either  taken  into 
the  Duke  of  Milan's  fervice,  or  difperfed  by  the 
Country  people.  The  King  of  Naples  having  figned 
the  Peace  and  come  to  an  accommodation  with  thofe 
Princes  that  had  rebelled  againft  him,  caufed  Gio- 
vanni Cappola,  Antonello  d'  Anverfa,  and  their  Sons 
to  be  put  to  death,  for  having  betraid  his  fecrets  to 
{he  Pope  in  the  late  war. 

During  the  courfe  of  this  war,  the  Pope  having 
pbferved  with  what  alacrity  and  readinefs  the  Flof 
rentines  afTiited  their  allies,  now  began  tocarefs  them, 
and  fhew  greater  refpecl:  than  ordinary  to  their  Am- 
bafTadors ;  though  he  looked  upon  them  with  an  evil 
eye  before,  on  account  of  his  connexions  with  the 
Genoefe,  and  their  attachment  to  the  King  of  Naples. 
This  being  intimated  to  Lorenzo  de'  IVkdici.  he  re- 
folved  to  take  all  opportunities  of  improving  fo  happy 
a  change  in  his  Holinefs's  difpofition  towards  the  Re- 
public •,  as  he  thought  it  would  be  a  confiderable 
addition  to  his  credit  and  reputation,  if  he  could  at 
the  fame  time  fecure  the  friendfhip  of  two  fuch  pow- 
erful Princes  as  the.  Pope  and  the  King  of  Naples. 
The  Pope  had  a  Son  whofe  name  was  Francifco;  and 
as  he  was  very  defirous  not  only  to  procure  fome 
State  for  this  young  man  whilft  he  lived,  but  to  join 
him  in  alliance  with  fuch  friends  as  would  maintain 
him  in  pofTeflion  of  it  after  he  himfelf  was  dead  ;  he 
thought  there  was  no  family  in  Italy  fo  likely,  or  fo 
able  to  fupport  him  as  the  Medici  j  upon  which  con- 
fiderations,  he  applied  to  Lorenzo,  and  fo  effectually 
too,  that  the  latter  gave  Francifco  one  of  his  daugh? 

ters 
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ters  in  marriage.     After  this  match  was  concluded, 
the  Pope  endeavoured   to  prevail  upon   the   Genoefe 
to  give  up  Serezana  to  the  Florentines  ;  reprefenting 
to  them,  that  they  could   not   in  juftice  detain  what 
Auguftino  Fregofo  had  fold  ;  nor  had  Auguftino  any 
right  to  fell  to  the  Company  of  St.  George,  what  was 
not  his  own.     But  thefe  remonstrances  had  no  effect : 
on  the  contrary,  whilft  this  affair  was  negotiating  at 
Rome,  the  Genoefe  fitted  out  a  powerful  fleet,  and 
having  landed   three  thoufand  foot,  before  the   Flo- 
rentines had  any   intelligence  of   their  defign,    they 
laid  fiege  to  Serezaneila,  (a  fortrefs   fituated  upon   a 
rifing  ground  above  Serezana,   belonging  to  the  Flo- 
rentines) and    not    only  plundered,    but    burnt    the 
Town  that  furrounded  it ;  after  which,  they  planted 
their  cannon  againft  the  fortrefs,  and  began  to  batter 
it  with  great  fury.     The  Florentines  were  not  a  little 
furprized  at  fo  fudden  and   unexpected  an  aflault ; 
however,  they  afTembled  their  forces  as  faff  as  they 
could  at  Pifa,  under  the  command  of  Virginio  Ur- 
fini  •,  and  in  the  meantime  made  complaints .,  to  the 
Pope,  that   whilft   his   Holinefs  was   ufing   his  good 
offices  to  bring  about  a  peace  betwixt  them,  the  Ge- 
noefe had   fuddenly  invaded  their  territories.     They 
likewife  difpatched  Pietro  Corfini  to  perfuade  the  Luc- 
chefe  not  to  join  the  enemy,  and  Pagolantonio  Sode- 
rini  to  fee  how  the  Venetians  flood  affected  ;  and  in 
the  laff:  place,  they  fent  to  demand  the  affiftance  of 
King  Ferdinand  and  Ludovico  Sforza  :   but  they  did 
not  receive  the  lead  from  either  of  them  :  for  the 
King  pretended  to  be  under  apprehenfions,  that  the 
Turkifh  fleet  would  make  another  defcent  upon  his 
dominions-,    and   Ludovico  found  other   pretexts  to 
•excuie  himfeif  from  fending  them  any  fuccour.     In 
this  manner  the  Florentines,  for  the  mod  part,  flood 
alone  in  their  wars  •,  as  they  feldom  found  any  body  fo 
ready  to  affifl  them  in  their  exigencies,  as  they  were 
to  relieve  others.     Neverthelefs,  as  this   was   no  new 
thing  to  them,  they  were  not  at  all  difmayed,  though 
they  faw  themfelves  fo  fhamefully  deferred  by  their 
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allies,  but  fent  out  a  powerful  army  againft  the 
enemy,  under  the  command  of  Giacopo  Guicciardini 
and  Fietro  Vettori,  who  encamped  with  their  forces 
upon  the  banks  of  the  River  Magra.  In  the  mean 
time,  the  fortrefs  of  Serezanelia  was  reduced  to  great 
diftrefs  by  the  enemy,  as  they  not  only  kept  a  con^ 
tinual  fire  upon  it  from  their  artillery,  but  fprung  fe* 
veral  mines,  and  made  ufe  of  all  other  means  they 
could  devife  to  get  poflefiion  of  it.  Upon  which,  a 
Council  being  called  in  the  Florentine  camp,  the 
Commiflaries  refolved  to  march  to  its  relief,  and  the 
enemy  being  determined  to  ft  and  their  ground,  an  en- 
gagement enfued  foon  after;  in  which,  the  Genoefe 
were  totally  routed,  and  Ludovico  dal  Fiefco,  with 
feveral  of  their  principal  Officers  taken  prilbners. 

The  garriibn  in  Serezana,  however,  were  not  fo  much 
daunted  at  this  defeat,  as  to  think  of  furrendering ; 
on  the  contrary,  they  refolutely  prepared  for  their  de<? 
fence  :  and  the  ConimirTaries  making  their  approaches 
with  no  lefs  vigour,  both  fides  exerted  themfelves  with 
great  fpirit.  But  as  the  fiege  continued  longer  than 
than  was  expected,  Lorenzo  de'  Medici  went  to  the 
Florentine  camp  himfelf,  which  fo  animated  our  forces, 
and  ftruck  fuch  a  damp  into  the  enemy,  that  when 
they  faw  how  briikly  the  Florentines  carried  on  their 
works,  and  how  cold  and  dilatory  the  Genoefe  were 
in  fending  them  any  fuccour,  they  freely  threw  them- 
felves into  the  arms  of  Lorenzo,  without  any  fort  of 
terms  or  capitulation  ;  and  after  the  furrender,  were 
all  treated  with  the  utmoft  tendernefs  and  humanity, 
except  fome  very  few,  who  had  either  been  the  au- 
thors of  the  rebellion,  or  remarkably  active  in  it. 
During  this  fiege,  Ludovico  Sforza  lent  a  body  of 
forces  ,to  Pontremoli,  who  gave  out,  that  they  were 
marching  to  join  the  Florentine  army  :  but  as  he  held 
a  private  correfpondence  with  fome  of  the  Citizens  in 
Genoa,  as  foon  as  he  drew  near  that  City,  his  party 
there  took  arms  againft  their  Governors,  and  having 
got  full  porTeiTion  of  it,  they  delivered  it  up  to  the 
puke  of  Milan. 
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About  this  time  the  Germans  made  war  upon  the 
Venetians;  and  one  Boccalini,  of  Ofimo,  in  the  terri- 
tories of  Ancona,  having  raifed  a  rebellion  in  that 
town,  againit  the  Pope,  made  himfelf  Lord  of  it : 
but  after  many  vicifTitudes  of  fortune,  he  reftored  ic 
to  the  Pope,  at  the  perfuafion  of  Lorenzo  de'  Me- 
dici, and  came  to  Florence,  where  he  lived  a  long 
time  in  fecurity,  under  the  protection  of  Lorenzo, 
and  had  much  honour  and  refpecl  ihewn  him  there  by 
the  Citizens :  but  at  la(t,  removing  from  thence  to 
Milan,  he  did  not  rind  the  fame  fhelter  in  that  place; 
for  Ludovico  Sforza  caufed  him  to  be  apprehended  and 
put  to  death.  Not  long  after  this,  the  Venetians 
having  attacked  the  Germans  near  the  City  of  Trent, 
were  routed,  and  their  General  San  Severino  killed : 
but  according  to  their  nfual  good  fortune,  they  fooa 
after  this  defeat,  concluded  a  peace  with  the  Germans, 
upon  terms  fo  honourable  and  advantageous  to  their 
Republic,  that* they  could  not  have  expected  better, 
if  they  had  gained  a  victory. 

About  the  fame  time  there  likewife  happened  fome 
commotions  and  diiturbances  of  confiderable  confe- 
quence  in  Romagna.  Francifco  d'  Orfo,  a  native  of 
Furli,  was  a  man  of  very  great  power  and  authority  ia 
that  City  :  but  as  he  was  ftrongly  fufpected  by  Count 
Girolamo  of  difaffection  to  his  perfon,  he  had  often 
been  threatened  by  the  Count  in  fuch  a  manner,  that 
he  lived  under  continual  apprehenfion  :  upon  which, 
he  was  advifed  by  his  friends  and  relations  to  be  be- 
forehand with  his  enemy,  and  fince  he  was  afraid  of 
his  own  life,  to  difpatch  the  Count,  and  deliver  him- 
felf from  the  fear  of  ail  further  danger.  He  there- 
fore determined  to  follow  their  advice,  and  fixed  up- 
on the  day  on  which  the  market  at  Furli  was  ufually 
held,  to  put  it  in  execution  ;  for  as  he  knew  great 
numbers  of  his  friends  and  acquaintance  would  come 
of  courfe  to  the  town  at  that  time,  he  thought  he 
might  avail  himfelf  of  their  aOiftance,  without  being 
expofed  to  the  danger  or  fufpicion  he  fhould  incur, 
by  fending  to  invite  them.     It  was  then  the  month  of 
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May,  at  which  feafon  of  the  year  the  Italians  gene- 
rally fup  by  day-light.  The  Confpirators,  therefore, 
thought  the  moil  convenient  time  to  aflaflinate  him, 
would  be  after  he  had  fupped,  when  perhaps  he 
would  be  left  alone  in  his  apartment,  and  his  domef- 
tics  engaged  at  their  own  fupper.  This  being  deter- 
mined upon  and  the  hour  fixed,  Francifco  went  to 
the  Palace  :  and  leaving  his  accomplices  below  flairs, 
found  means  to  get  to  the  door  of  the  apartment, 
where  the  Count  was  ;  at  which  place  he  met  one  of 
the  Chamberlains  and  defired  him  to  acquaint  his 
mafter  that  he  begged  leave  to  be  admitted,  as  he 
had  fomethino-  of  moment  to  communicate  to  him. 
This  being  readily  granted,  he  found  the  Count  alone; 
and  pretending  to  enter  into  converfation  with  him, 
he  took  his  opportunity,  and  fuddenly  difpatched 
him  ;  after  which  he  called  up  his  accomplices  and 
killed  <th€  Chamberlain.  The  governor  of  the  town 
with  fome  few  attendants  unluckily  happening  to  come 
at  the  fame  time  to  wait  upon  the  Count,  were  like- 
wife  murdered.  When  they  had  proceeded  thus  far, 
they  threw  the  Count's  body  out  of  the  Palace  win- 
dow into  the  ftreet,  and  having  raifcd  a  great  tumult, 
exhorted  the  people  to  take  up  arms  for  the  caufe  of 
Liberty  and  the  Church ;  upon  which,  the  townfmen, 
who  abhorred  the  memory  of  the  Count  becaufe  of 
his  avarice  and  cruelty,  immediately  ran  together, 
and  not  only  plundered  the  Palace,  but  made  his 
Countefs  Catherina  and  all  his  children  prifoners. 
The  citadel  was  now  the  only  impediment  that  re- 
mained to  prevent  the  full  accomplishment  of  their 
defigns :  but  the  Commander  of  it  peremptorily  re- 
futing to  Men  to  any  propofals,  they  defired  the 
Countefs  to  make  ufe  of  her  authority  and  prevail 
upon  him,  if  poffible,  to  deliver  it  up  to  them  : 
which  (he  promifed  to  do,  if  they  would  fuffer  her  to 
go  to  him  there,  and  faid  fhe  would  leave  all  her  chil- 
dren in  their  hands,  as  hoftages  for  the  performance 
of  it.  The  confpirators  accordingly  relying  upon 
her  word,  permitted  her  to  go  thither :  but  as  foon  as 
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fhe  was  got  fafe  into  the  Citadel,  fhe  altered  her 
tone  and  fent  them  word,  (he  would  ufe  her  utmoft 
endeavours  to  bring  them  all  to  the  moft  cruel  death 
fhe  could  invent,  in  revenge  for  the  murder  of  her 
hufband  :  and  when  they,  on  the  other  hand,  threat- 
ened to  kill  her  children,  fhe  courageoufly  made  an- 
fwer  "  they  might  deal  with  them  as  they  pleafed,  for 
fhe  knew  how  to  provide  herfelf  with  more," 

At  this  refolute  behaviour,  d'  Orfo  and  his  accom- 
plices were  fo  difcouraged  (efpecially  when  they  faw 
the  Pope  did  not  fupport  them,  and  that  Ludovico 
Sforza  the  Countefs's  Uncle,  was  fending  a  body  of 
forces  to  her  relief)  that  they  packed  up  as  many  of 
their  mod  valuable  effects  as  they  could  carry  off  and 
retired  to  Caftello.  Upon  which,  the  Countefs  hav- 
ing recovered  the  government  of  the  State,  feverely 
punifhed  the  inhabitants  for  their  rebellion  :  and  the 
Florentines  hearing  of  the  Count's  death,  took  ad- 
vantage of  that  opportunity  to  make  an  attempt  upon 
the  Caftle  of  Piancaldoli  which  he  had  formerly 
taken  from  them  :  for  which  purpofe,  they  fent  fome 
troops  thither  and  foon  made  themfelves  matters  of 
it ;  though  with  the  lofs  of  Ciecco,  one  of  the  moft 
celebrated  Architects  and  Engineers  of  his  time. 

Belide  this  commotion  in  Romagna,  there  hap- 
pened another  of  no  lefs  confequence  in  the  fame 
Province.  Galeatto  *,  Lord  of  Faenza,  had  married 
the  daughter  of  Giovanni  Bentivoglio  Prince  of  Bo- 
logna. This  Lady,  either  out  of  jealoufy,  or  be- 
caufe  fhe  had  met  with  fome  unkind  treatment  from 
her  hufband,  or  was  naturally  ill  tempered,  had  con- 
ceived fuch  a  hatred  againfl  him,  that  fhe  refolved 
to  get  rid  of  him  and  feize  upon  the  government  her- 
felf. Pretending  therefore  to  be  indifpofed,  fhe  took 
her  bed,  and  contrived  matters  in  fuch  a  manner, 
that  when  Galeatto  mould  come  to  vifit  her,  fome  of 
her  confidants  whom  fhe  had  concealed  in  her  apart- 
ment for  that  purpofe,  fhould  fall  upon  him  and  kill 

*  Galeatto  Manfredif 
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him.  With  this  defign,  me  had  likewife  acquainted 
her  father,  who  readily  embarked  in  it,  in  liopes  that 
when  his  fon-in-law  was  killed,  he  might  eafily  make 
himfelf  Lord  of  Faenza:  fo  that  at  the  time  ap- 
pointed for  the  perpetration  of  this  deed, '  Galeatto 
came  as  ufual  into  her  chamber,  and  having  fat  down 
by  her  bed  fide  to  enquire,  after  her  health  and  talk 
with  her  a  little  while,  the  aiTafilns,  who  had  hid 
themfelves  there,  rufhed  upon  him  and  difpatched 
him  fo  fuddenly  that  he  had  not  time  to  make  the 
lead  refiftance.  But  as  there  was  a  great  uproar  in 
the  town  upon  his  death,  his  widow  with  a  little 
child  whofe  name  was  Aftorre,  took  refuge  in  the 
Caftle,  and  the  people  ran  to  arms  :  •  upon  which 
Giovanni  Bentivoglio  and  one  Bergamino  who  was  a 
Commander  in  the  Duke  of  Milan's  fervice,  having 
got  fome  forces  together,  made  their  entrance  into 
Faenza  (where  Antonio  Bofcoli  happened  to  be  like- 
wife  at  that  time  as  CommifTary  from  the  Florentines) 
and  afTembling  fome  of  r.he  leading  Citizens,  began 
to  take  meafures  for  fecu ring  the  government  to 
themfelves :  but  the  inhabitants  of  the  Vale  of  La- 
mona  gathering  tumultuoufly  together  upon  the  news 
of  this  event,  took  up  arms  againft  Bentivoglio  and 
Bergamino,  one  of  whom  they  (lew;  and  made  the 
other  prifoner ;  and  declaring  for  Aftorre  and  the 
Florentines,  delivered  up  the  City  to  the  care  of 
their  Commiffary.  When  thefe  proceedings  came  to 
be  known  at  Florence,  the  government  there  was 
highly  difpleafed  at  them :  however  they  ordered 
Bentivoglio  and  his  daughter  to  be  fet  at  liberty,  and 
at  the  unanimous  requeft  of  the  people  took  young 
Aftorre  *  and  the  City  under  their  protection. 

After  the  quarrels  amongft  the  more  confiderable 
States  were  compofed,  there  likewife  happened  many 
Other  difturbances  for  the  courfe  of  feveral  years  in 

*  The  Manfredi  had  been  fettled  at  Faenza,  ever  fince  the  year 
1286.  This  Aftorre  who  was  the  laft  of  the  family,  was  afterwards 
murdered  by  the  order  of  Alexander  VI,  and  his  body  thrown  into 
the  Tiber, 
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Romagna,  la  Marca  d'  Ancona,  and  Siena :  but  as 
they  were  of  little  confequence,  it  is  not  worth  while 
to  give  any  account  of  them.     It  is  true  they  were  r  ' 
more  frequent  at  Siena  than  any  where  elfe,  after  the  JV^&X 
departure  of  the  Duke  of  Calabria  out  of  thofe  part?, 
at  the   end  of  the  war   in    1488:    but   after    many  jifyfT  \ 
changes  and  revolutions   there  (in   which,  fometimes 
the  Commonalty,    and   fometimes  the  Nobility  pre- 
vailed) the  Nobility  at  laft  effectually  fupprefllncr  the 
other  party,  Pandolpho  and  Giacopo  Petrucci,  one 
of  whom  was  in  the  higheft  reputation  for  his  wif- 
dom,  and  the  other  for  his  valour,  became  in  a  man- 
ner Princes  of  that  City.     As    to    the  Florentines, 
they  lived    very  happily  and   in   perfect  tranquillity 
from  the  end  of  the  Serezanefe  war  till  the  death  of 
Lorenzo  de'  Medici,  which  happened  in  the  year  1492.  /4fl 
For   Lorenzo    having    eflablifhed    a   general   peacec**^^ 
throughout   Italy  by  his  great  wifdom   and  prudence, 
had  begun   to  turn  his  thoughts  entirely  to  the  ag- 
grandizement of  the  Republic  and  the  care  of  his 
own  family.     In  the  firft  place,  he  married   his  eldefi; 
Son  Pietro  to  Alphonfina,  daughter  to  Cavaliere  Ur-  7*M*-, 
fini,  and  procured  a  Cardinal's  hat  for  Giovanni  his  &lci>+**a. 
fecond  Son,  who  was  not  quite  thirteen  years  of  age, 
when   he  was  promoted  to  that  dignity  (of    which 
there  had  been  no  example  before)  but  afcended   by 
degrees  through  all   the  preferments  of  the  Church     , 
till  he   was  exalted    to   the   Pontificate  *.     For  his  <***./<>. 
third  Son  Giuliano  who  was  but  an  infant,  he  could  feuUant, 
not  make  any  great  appointment,  on  account  of  his 
tender  years,  and  becaufe  he  himfelf  did  not  live  till 
he  grew  up.     But  he  difpofed  of  his  daughters  very 
much  to  their  advantage  :  for  he  married  one  of  them 

*  He  took  the  name  of  Leo  X.  "  Cum  puer  ad  facrum  ilium  fe. 
natum  aflumptus  fuent  ab  Innocentio  oclavo  Pontifice,  hac  una  ex- 
phcita  conditione,  ne  palam  infignibus  uteretur  aut  fe  ut  Cardinalem 
naberet  nifi  trienmo  expleto  ad  augendam  artatem."  He  was  fo  youncr 
when  Innocent  VIII.  made  him  Cardinal,  that  it  was  thought  proper 
hcfhouldnot  wear  the  purple,  nor   be  looked  upon   as  a  Cardinal 
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to  Giacopo  Salviati,  another  to  Francifco  Cibo  ft 
another  to  Pietro  Ridolphi,  and  the  fourth  to  his 
near  relation  Giovanni  de'  Medici,  in  order  to  keep 
his  family  united  :  but  fhe  died  foon  after  her  nup- 
tials. In  his  other  private  concerns,  efpecially  in 
mercantile  affairs,  he  was  rather  unfortunate  than 
otherwife  :  for  fuch  was  the  extravagance  of  his  fac- 
tors, who  lived  more  like  Princes  than  private  men* 
that  they  had  difTipated  the  greater  part  of  his  Mer- 
chandize: fo  that  he  was  often  obliged  to  borrow 
large  fums  of  the  public.  Upon  which  account,  he 
refolved  to  truft  fortune  no  longer,  but  to  give  up 
all  concerns  of  that  kind,  and  depend  wholly  upon  a 
landed  eftate,  which  he  thought  a  much  more  liable 
and  certain  pofifeffion.  He  therefore  made  feveral 
other  purchases,  particularly  in  the  City  and  Vale  of 
Pifa,  and  in  the  Country  of  Prato,  where  he  erected 
fuch  edifices  as  for  magnificence  and  convenience 
might  vie  with  thofe  of  mod  Princes. 

After  this,  he  began  to  beautify  and  enlarge  the 
City  of  Florence ;  and  as  there  were  many  void  plots 
of  ground  within  the  walls,  he  built  feveral  new 
Streets.  He  likewife  put  the  Caftle  of  Firenzuola, 
which  is  fituated  in  the  mountains  towards  Bologna, 
in  a  much  better  poflure  of  defence  than  ever  it  had 
been  before,  in  order  to  prevent  any  enemy  from 
making  an  irruption  on  that  fide  to  difturb  the  peace 
of  the  Republic.  On  the  confines  of  the  Sienefe,  he 
repaired  the  fortifications  of  Poggio  Imperiale,  and 
made  that  place  very  ftrong ;  and  by  the  reduction  of 
Pietra  Santa  and  Serezana,  he  effectually  fecured  all 
the  pafles  in  that  quarter,  if  the  Genoefe  fhould  be 
inclined  to  attempt  any  future  inroad  into  the  Floren- 
tine dominions.  His  friends  theBaglioni,  at  Perugia, 
and  the  Vitelii,  at  Caftello,  he  fupported,  from  time 
to  time,  with  ample  fubfidies,  and  had  fo  particular 
an  influence  in  Faenza,  that  he  might,  in  a  manner, 
call  that  place  his  own :    all  which  acquifuions  and 

f  The  Pope's  Son, 
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precautions  might  well  be  confidered  as  fo  many  forts 
and  outworks  to  defend  the  City  of  Florence. 

In  the  intervals  of  peace,  he  made  it  his  conilant 
endeavour  to  keep  his  Fellow-citizens  chearful  and 
in  good  humour,  by  diverting  them  with  plays,  tour-' 
naments,  reprefentations  of  ancient  triumphs,  and 
other  fuch  entertainments  \  his  chief  defire  being  to 
promote  union  amongft  the  people,  to  furnifh  the 
City  plentifully  with  provifions,.  and  to  fupport  the 
Nobility  in  that  degree  of  honour  and  refpeel:  that 
was  due  to  them.  He  {hewed  great  favour  to  thole 
that  excelled  in  any  art*  and  was  a  very  liberal  pa- 
tron to  learned  men;  of  which  Agnolo  da  Monte- 
pulciano,  Chriftopher  Landini*,  and  Demetrius,  the 
Greek  -f,  may  ferve  as  fufficient  proofs.     Upon  which 

*  He  wrote  Several  ingenious  treatifes,  amongft  which  are,  De  gli 
Habiti  &  de'Magiftrati  di  Firenze.  I  Dialoghi  dell'  anima.  He  atfo 
tranfiated  Pliny's  Natural  Hjftory,  and  wrote  Notes  upon  Horace  and 
Dante. 

f  Demetrius  Chalcondylas,  a  learned  Greek  Hiilorian  of  Constan- 
tinople, who,  after  the  taking  of  that  City  by  the  Turks,  travelled 
into  Italy,  and  taught  the  Greek  Language  in  Florence.  He  was  in 
great  efleem  with  Pietro  and  Lorenzo  de'  Medici,  Francifco  Sforza, 
Duke  of  Milan,  and  Lewis  XII.  of  France.  He  wrote  a  Greek  Gram- 
mar, which  was  printed  at  Paris,  and  at  Bafil.  See  Paulus  Jovius 
Elog.  cap.  xxix.  where  there  is  much  more  to  be  feen  concerning  the 
emulation  berwixt  him  and  Politian,  another  reader  of  lectures.  This 
Kiilorian  pretends,  that  the  Romans,  as  defcended  from  iEneas,  and 
full  interefted  in  the  fate  of  Troy,  maintained,  that  the  Greeks  Suf- 
fered fb  many  calamities  as  they  did  at  the  taking  of  Constantinople, 
only  as  a  judgment  upon  them,  for  the  havock  which  they  had  for- 
merly made  in  the  Kingdom  of  Priamus.  "  Facetus  eft  Chalcondylas 
dum  ait  Romanos  feu  Latinos  conftanter  afleverare  banc  cladeni  con- 
tigifTe  Grsecis  in  ultionem  eorum  qua?  olim  fecuTent  barbaris  <in  de- 
itruclione  Ilii :  quod  videlicet  dicantur  Romani  a  Trojams  defcendifTe." 
Spondan.  ad.  Ann.  1453.  According  to  this  pleafant  chimera  (one 
might  fay  with  a  celebrated  modern  author)  the  numbers  in  the  fe- 
cond  Commandment  ought  to  be  changed  j  one  mult  believe  that  God 
viSits  the  fins  of  the  fathers  upon  the  children,  not  only  to  the  third 
and  fourth,  but  to  the  thousandth  generation  :  and  in  Short,  that 
prefcription  mould  have  no  place  here, 

Delicra  majorum  immeritus  lues 

Romane.  Hor.  Ode  vi.  Lib.  III. 

At  this  rate  the  French  might  have  reafon  to  be  afraid  that  fome 
irruption  of  Barbarians  would  revenge  the  injuries  upon  them  two 
or  three  thoufand  years  hence,  which  the  Romans  received  from 
Brennus. 

confir 
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confideration,  Count  Giovanni  della  Mirandola  *,  a 
man  almoft  adored  for  his  erudition  and  fine  tafte, 
preferring  Florence  to  all  other  parts  of  Europe  thro* 
which  he  had  travelled,  came  and  fettled  there  under 
the  patronage  of   Lorenzo  f.     He   was  paflionately 

*  This  was  the  famous  John  Picus,  Prince  of  Mirandola  and  Con- 
cordia. He  attained  to  a  vail  knowledge  in  the  fublimeft  Sciences, 
and  was  called  by  Scaliger,  "  Monftrum  fine  vitio."  At  the  age  of 
twenty-four,  he  maintained  fome  Thefes  at  Rome,  which  confuted  of 
nine  hundred  proportions  in  Logic,  Divinity,  Mathematics,  Caba- 
liftic  Learning,  and  Phyfics  ■  fome  of  them  taken  from  Latin  and 
Greek  Writers,  and  others  founded  upon  the  fentiments  of  the  He- 
brews and  Chaldeans.  This  he  executed  with  much  applaufe  :  fome 
people,  however,  either  envying  this  young  Prince,  or  out  of  an  in- 
difcreet  zeal,  paffed  a  very  fevere  cenlure  upon  his  Thefes.  Up- 
on which,  Pope  Innocent  VIII.  caufed  the  proportions  to  be  exa- 
mined, and  pronounced  thirteen  of  them  to  be  untenable  :  but  Picus 
defended  them  in  an  Apology,  which  is  at  the  beginning  of  his 
Works.  There  is  a  remarkable  pafTage  in  this  Apology.  A  Divine, 
who  had  been  one  of  the  forwardeft  in  exclaiming  againft  his  Thefes, 
being  afked,  what  was  the  meaning  of  the  word  Cabala,  anfwered, 
*'  that  it  was  the  name  of  a  wicked  heretical  wretch,  who  had  written 
againft  Jefus  Chrift,  and  whofe  followers,  from  him,  took  upon  them 
the  denomination  of  Cabalijls.'"'  Others  of  the  fame  ftarap  (we  may 
fuppofe)  accufcd  Picus  of  being  a  Magician  :  otherwife  they  could  not 
imagine  (they  faid)  how  fo  young  a  man  could  poffibly  have  acquired 
fuch  an  amazing  ifock  of  learning.  He  died  at  Florence,  in  the 
year  1494,  at  the  age  of  33.  His  Nephew,  John  Francis  Picus,  wrote 
his  Life,  which  is  prefixed  to  his  Works,  printed  at  Baftl,  1573  and 
!x6ot.  They  conflft  of  Heptaplas,  or,  a  Treatife  in  feven  books,  upon 
the  firft  chapter  of  Geneiis.  Condufiones  nongentae.  Apologia  de 
Ente  &  uno.  De  hominis  dignitate.  Regulae  duodecirn.  Comment, 
in  Pfalm  xv.  De  Chrifti  regno  &  vanitate  mundi,  Expofitio  in 
Orat.Domin.  Epiftolarum,  lib.  i.  Jn  Platonis  convivinm,  lib.  iii. 
and  ieveral  others.  See  Trithem.  &  Bellarm.  de  Eccleiiafticis  Scrip- 
tori  bus. 

f  Voltaire,  in  his  general  hiftory  of  Europe,  vol.  ii.  p.  gS.  fpeak- 
jng  of  the  punifhment  inflicted  on  the  Pazzi  and  their  accomplices, 
in  the  confpiracy  againft  the  Medici,  fays,  "  Lorenzo  had  thus  the 
fatisfaflion  of  feeing  his  canfe  revenged  by  his  Fellow-citizens,  whofe 
affection  he  preferred  during  the  remainder  of  his  Life.  He  was 
furnanied,  "  The  Father  of  the  Mufes  ;■"•  a  title,  however,  not  equi- 
valent to  that  of  u  Father  of  his  Country,"  but  which  gives  us  to 
underitand,  that  he  was  fo  in  effect.  What  an  amazing  fpeclacle, 
and  contrary  to  the  manners  of  our  times  \  to  fee  a  Citizen  conftantly 
engaged  in  commerce  ;  with  one  hand  felling  the  commodities  of  the 
Levant,  and  with  the  other  fupporting  the  burden  of  the  Republic  j 
maintaining  factors,  and  receiving  Ambaffadors ;  oppofing  the  Pope, 
making  war  and  peace,  giving  counlel  and  affiftance  to  Princes,  cul- 
tivating the  Belles  Lettres,  exhibiting  fpe&acles  to  the  people,  and 
affording  reception  to  all  the  learned  Greeks  that  fled  from  Conftan- 
tinople.     His  foil  Peter  had  the  chief  authority  in  Florence,  at  the 

2  fond 
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fond  of  Poetry,  Mufic,  and  Architecture ;  many  of 
his  poetical  compofitions,  with  his  notes  and  com- 
ments upon  them,  are  flill  extant.  To  encourage 
and  aflift  the  youth  of  Florence  in  their  ftudies,  he 
founded  an  Univerfity  at  Pifa,  and  gave  ftipends  to 
the  moft  learned  men  that  could  be  found  in  Italy  at 
that  time,  to  come  and  read  lectures  to  them  there. 
Befides  which,  he  built  a  Monaftery  not  far  from  Flo- 
rence, at  the  requeft  of  Mariano  da  Chinazano,  an 
Auguftine  Friar,  who  was  reckoned  one  of  the  moft 
eloquent  preachers  of  his  age.  He  feerried  to  be  par- 
ticularly favoured  by  Heaven*  and  almoft  every  thing 
that  he  undertook  was  attended  with  fuccefs ;  whilit 
on  the  contrary,  the  defigns  of  his  enemies  againft 
him,  were  continually  fruftrated  :  for  befides  the  at- 
tempt that  was  made  upon  his  life  by  the  Pazzi,  he 
Was  iikewife  openly  attacked  in  a  ftreet  called  the  Car- 
mine by  Battifta  Frefcobaldi,  and  afterwards  at  one  of 
his  Country  houfes  by  Baldinatto  da  Piftoia,  with  a 
defign  to  murder  him  ;  but  they  both  failed  in  their 
defign,  and  were  not  only  taken  with  all  their  accom- 
plices, but  punifhed  in  the  manner  they  juftly  de- 
fer ved. 

So  remarkable  a  degree  of  good  fortune  added  to 
his  prudence,  munificence^  and  other  great  accom- 
plifhments  gained  him  the  eileem  and  admiration  not 
only  of  all  the  Italian  Princes,  but  of  many  at  a  great 
diftance  in  other  parts  of  the  world,  who  had  heard 
of  his  virtues  and  princely  qualifications.  Matthias 
King  of  Hungary  gave  him  many  honourable  tefti- 
monies  of  his  affection  ;  the  Sultan  of  Kgypt  fent 
Ambaffadors  to  him  with  rich  prefents  ;  and  the  Great 
Turk  delivered  up  Bernardo  Bandini  to  kxi^tk  wno  nac^ 
been  principally  concerned  in  affaflinating  his  brother 
Giuliano,  and  afterwards  fled  into  his  dominions. 
Thefe  things  acquired  him  great  reputation,  which 
he  daily  increafed  by  his  wifdom  and  good  conduct : 
for  he  was  keen  and  eloquent  in  debate*  circumfpecT: 

time  that  the  French  invaded  Italy  j  but  with  lefs  credit  than,  either 
his  predeceflbrs  or  his  pofterity." 

Vol.  II.  M  ifl 
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in  bis  refolutions,  but  bold  and  expeditious  in  execut- 
ing them.  Yet  he  was  not  without  foibles  and  infir- 
mities, which  in  feme  meaiure  eclipfed  thefe  excellent 
qualities :  for  he  was  extremely  addicted  to  women, 
took  too  much  pleafure  in  the  conversation  of  Wits 
and  Satyrical  men,  and  fometimes  defcended  to  fuch 
juvenile  recreations  as  feemed  inconfiitent  with  his 
dignity  and  wifdom  :  for  he  would  often  join  with  his 
Sons  and  Daughters  in  their  parties  of  pleafure  and 
youthful  diiUpations.  So  that  if  the  ufual  gravity  of 
of  his  life  be  compared  with  the  levities  he  was  fome- 
times guilty  of,  it  would  feem  as  if  he  was  com po fed 
of  two  different  perfons  united  by  an  almofl  impofliblc 
conjunction, 

irWYilo  ^e  latter  Part  °f  ^is  life  was  full  of  anguifh  and 
mifery,  occafioned  by  his  bad  it  ate  of  health,  for  he 

<h*b  was   afflided   with  intolerable  pains  in  the  ftomach, 

which  at  laft  carried  him  off  rn   the  month  of  April 

Hq  ^M'  j492>  anc*  *n  t^ie  44^  year  °^  ^1S  aSe*    ^°  man  evef 

died  in  Florence,  or  indeed  in  the  whole  compafs  of 
Italy,  with  a  higher  reputation,  or  more  lamented  by 
his  Country  :  and  as  great  havock  and  defolation  en- 
fued  upon  his  death,  Heaven  feemed  to  foretell  it  by 
many  previous  figns  :  and  amongft  many  others,  the 
ipire  of  St.  Reparata's  Church  was  (truck  with  light- 
ening in  fuch  a  manner,  that  almoft  all  the  fteeple 
tumbled  down,  to  the  great  confternation  of  the  City  *• 

*  It  may  be  obferved  in  the  courfe  of  this  hiftory,  that  it  has 
more  than  once  been  the  cafe,  when  any  error  or  mifrule  has  hap- 
pened, or  any  misfortune  befallen  the  State,  that  fome  poor  'Church 
or  other  has  fuffered  (in  the  opinion  of  the  generality  at  leaft)  upon 
that  account.  May  it  not  here  be  allowed  -to  parody  the  words  of 
Horace,  though  not  in  a  metrical  manner,  and  fay3 

Delirant  populi,  plecluntur  Ecchefia* 
So  in  the  7th  book,  when  the  people  of  Florence  were  grown  dhTo- 
lute  and  corrupt  in  their  manners,  they  are  not  vifited  with  a  pefti- 
lence  or  general  fire,  but  a  Judgment  falls  upon  the  Church  of  Santo 
Spiriro,  and  it  is  burnt  to  the  ground  :  and  now  Lorenzo  de  Medici 
is  going  to  die,  down  comes  the  Steeple  of  St.  Reparata.  But  fince 
the  Reformation,  the  notion  of  omens,  and  portents,  and  prdages 
has  not  been  fo  prevalent,  as  it  was  in  the  times  of  Papal  darknei's : 
though  it  is  certain  it  will  never  be  entirely  eradicated  out  of  the 
minds  of  weak  people  ;  nay  there  have  been  oflate,  and  it  ill  are  fome 
perfons  pofieifed  with  it,  who  do  not  defer  ve,  upon  any  other  account, 
to  come  under  that  denomination. 

Not 
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Not  dvAy  his  Fellow-citizens,  but  all  the  Princes  in 

Italy,  were  foienfibly  afflicted  at  his  death,  that  there 

was  not  one  of  them  who  did  not  ltM  Amhaffadors 

to  Florence,  to  teftify  their  concern  and  condole  with 

the  Republic  upon  fo  deplorable  a  lofs.     Whether 

they  had  juft  reafon  for  thefe  demonstrations  of  for- 

tow  was  foon  after  fully  man ifeiled  by  the  fucceedinp* 

events:  for  being  deprived  of  his  Counfel  and   adiit^ 

ance,  there  was  no  perfon  rerfiaifiing  in  Italy  of  fufH- 

cient  power  and  authority  to  controul   the  ambition  *, 

Of  Ludovico  Sforza,  the  Duke  of  Milan's  guardian  *.  J^rl(X' 

*  This  Ludovico,  or  Lewis'  the  Moor,  drove  the  Duchefs  Dowager 
Cut  of  Milan,  put  the  Chancellor  Simonetto  to  death,  who  had  af- 
iiiled  her  in  the  Regency,  and  foon  after  poifoned  his  nephew,  the 
£onng  Duke.  He  then  called  the  French  into  Italy  under  Charles 
VIII.  to  the  utter  ruin  of  the  hcufe  of  Arragon  which  then  reigned 
3n  the  Kingdom  of  Naples,  and  of  himfelf  alfo.  For  feme  time  after, 
repenting  of  what  he  had  done,  he.  entered  into  a  confederacy  with 
fome  other  Princes  againft  Lewis  jttl.  who  had  fucceeded  to  the 
Crown  of  France  and  not  only  laid  Cla:m  to  the  Duchy  of  Milan  but 
actually  made  himfelf  Matter  of  it.  .Upon  his  return  to  France  how- 
ever, Ludovico  once  more  grot  pofleflion  of  Milan  ;  but  not  long  after, 
Ins  forces  were  routed,  and  "he  himfelf  taken  by  Lewis  de  Tremouille 
the  French  King's  General,  who  kept  him  prifoner  ten  years  in  the 
Caftle  of  Lyons  where  he  died.  Guicciardini  fays  he  was  a  Prince 
of  great  wit  and  eloquence,  of  an  affable  and  obliging  temper,  but 
very  ambitious,  and  one  that  had  no  regard  to  his  word.  This  Hif- 
tonan  might  have  added,  that  he  ftuck  at  nothing  that  would  ferve 
his  purpofes,  and  that  he  was  a  cruel  and  blood-thirfty  man.  Me- 
zerai  fays,  Abrege  Chronol.  Tom.  iv.  p.  421.  under  the  year  1500, 
"  that  Lewis  XII.  had  him  carried  from  Lyons  to  Loches,  where  he 
was  fhut  up  in  an  iron  cage  without  being  allowed  to  read  or  write 
for  the  fpace  of  ten  years, "that  is,  till  he  died.  Apiece  of  fe  verify 
fo  contrary  to  the  known  mercy  of  this  good  and  mild  Prince,  that  it 
was  thought  avifible  punifnment  from  God." 

The  Florentines,  according  to  Politian,  were  fo  concerned  at  the 
death  of  Lorenzo  de'  Medici,  that  they  threw  his   PhyGcian  into  a 
well,  for  neglecting  his  Duty  to  him.     The  Sentiments  of  authors  are 
various    concerning-  the  original  of  this   family  de'  Medici,    which 
has  given  Princes  and  Princefles  to  moll  of  the  thrones  in  Europe. 
One  thing  is  certain,  that  they  can  prove  a  continued  .fncceffion '  of  ^*.  ,»       / 
noble  and  brave  men  from  Philip  de'  Medici,  the  great  Patron  of  the  ™IumW  dc 
Gudphs  at  Florence,  in   the  13th  Century,  who  brought  hfs  family    /f/tjj^ 
back  again  thither  in  triumph  after  they  had  been  expelled  by  the  "^         * 
Ghibehnes.     Verinus  the  Poet  fays, 

Ex  Appennino,  celfaque  ex  arce  Magelli, 

Nobilitas  Medicum  Thufcam  defcendit  in  urbem. 
This  Prince  was  great-grandfather  to  Everardo  de'  Medici,  whofe  two 
Sonsjuvenco  and    Clariffimo  formed  two    branches   of  that  Houfe. 
J  here  have  bgsn  feveral  Popes  and  Cardinals  of  this  family.     Schow- 

M  2  So 
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So  that  immediately  after  Lorenzo's  death,  fuch  fparks 
of  difcord  began  to  rekindle,  as  fhortly  broke  out  into 
a  flame,  which  has  preyed  upon  the  vitals  of  Italy  ever 
fince,  and  is  not  yet  extinguifhed. 

art  fpeaking  of  the  Tufcan  branch  fays,  their  Anceftors  were  Mer- 
,    n\1tr       chants,  and  that  Cofimo  de' Medici  was  eleaed  Prince  by  the  Po- 
6<rtrf      y     pulaceinthe  year  1434.     But  Pietro.de'  Medici  his  great  grandfon 
having  entered  into  a  League  with  Lewis  XII.  of  Fiance  without  the 
knowledge  of  the  Signiory,  was  ejected  by  the  Florentines,  and   re- 
tired to  Venice,  from  whence  he  durft  not  ftir,  notwithstanding  the 
King's  proteaioni  being  more  afraid  of  the  private  revenge  of  his 
Countrymen,  than  confident  of  being  fupported  by  the  French.     So 
that  the  Florentines  recovered  and  enjoyed  their  ancient  liberties  till 
t,ft  1512,  when  Ferdinand  King  of  Spain  reftored  the  family  of  Medici  5 

iJ-Cn  "which  was  expelled  again  in  15x9.     In  1530  Charles  V.   feized  upon 

AC     '  <M*     Florence,    and  made  Alexander  de' xMedici,    great  grandfon  of  Lo- 
&&**+  '  renzo  (and  who  married  his  natural  daughter  Margaret)  Sovereign 

fjtf.  and  Duke  of  Florence.     Alexander  was  murdered  about  feven  years 

after  j  and  having  left  no  children  was  fucceeded  by  his  brother  John, 
whofe  Son  Cofimo  dd'  Medici  was  created  Grand  Duke  of  Tufcany  by| 
lh*£ci  Pope  Pius  V.  in  1569.    That  Pontif  had   likewife  a  defign  of  making' 

'*      1'  him  King  of  Tufcany  ;  but  the  Emperor  Maximilian  II.  and   other 

Princes  oppofing  it,  Cofimo  contented  himfelf  with  the  title  of  Grand 
Duke,  which  his  fucceffors  have  enjoyed  ever  fince,  being  in  poffeffionj 
^  of  the  greateft  part  of  Hetruria.     His  Son  Francis  married  the  aaugh- 
ltH4  },    ter  of  the  Emperor  Ferdinand  I.     Kis  grandfon  Cofimo  III.  born  111 
3642,  married  Margareta  Lovifa,  daughter  of  Gallon  Duke  of  Or- 
leans, by  whom  he  had  a  Son  whofe  name  was  likewife  Gafton,  who, 
in  1688,  married  Beatrice  Sifter  of  the  Eleftor  of  Bavaria,  and  died 
.^f-j  without  iflue  in  1737  ;  when  the  title  was  transferred  to  the  Duke  of 

'  U    '  Lorrainbyconfentof  the  late  Emperor  Charles  VI.  (who  looked  upon 

it  as  a  fief  of  the  Empire,  as  the  Pope  likewife  thought  it  was  of  the 
Holy  See)  in  lieu  of  the  Duchv  of  Lorrain,  which  was  ceded  to  France 
by  the  treaty  of  Peace  at  the  conclufiori* ©£  the  war,  betwixt  the  Em- 
pire en  one  fide,  and  France  and  Spain  oiffffc-fct&er  in  1735.  So  that 
Yt'  the  prefent  Emperor  of  Germany  is  now  Grand  Duke  of  Tufcany. 

Voltaire  fays,  that  the  period  whilft  Florence  was  under  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  Medici,  ought  to  be  called  the  Medicean  Ag?,  as  the 
polite  Arts  and  Sciences  were  then  carried  to  the  higher^  perfection; 
and  then  it  was,  that  thole  great  Genius's,  Ariofto,  Machiayel,  Guic- 
ciardini,  Cardinal  Bembo,  Trifliaao,  Cafa,  Bernini,  Raphael,  Mi- 
chael Angelo,  Titian,  Paolo  Veronefe,  and  fo  many  others  adorned 
the  age,  and  rendered  their  names  immortal.  Gen.  Hilt,  of  Europe, 
vol,  ii.  partiii.  p.  2115.  and  part  iv.  p.  43. 
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MACHIAVEL's    DEDICATION 

OF    THE 

P     R     I     N     C     E, 

T  O    T  H  E 

Moft  Magnificent  LORENZO  de'  MEDICI*.; 

f"TTlHOSE  that  court  the  favour  of  Princes,  com-. 
j|  monly  befpeak  their  good  graces,  either  by 
making  them  rich  prefents,  or  procuring  fuch  things 
for  them,  as  they  know  they  moil  delight  in  :  hence 
we  often  fee  them  preferred  with  fine  horfes  and  ar- 
mour, curious  pieces  of  embroidery,  jewels,  and  other 
things,  that  are  fuitable  to  their  quality  and  grandeur. 
For  my  own  part,  though  I  am  ambitious  of  preferr- 
ing myfelf  to  your  Highnefs,  with  fome  testimony  of 
my  devotion,  I  arn  pofTefled  of  nothing  more  pre- 
vious (to  myfelf  at  leaft)  than  the  knowledge  of  the 
conduit  and  achievements  of  great  men,  which  I 
have  gained  by  long  pradtice  and  experience  in  mo- 
dern affairs,  and  continual  ftudy  of  ancient  hiftory. 
Having  therefore  reduced  my  reflections,  after  a  fe- 
vcre  and  repeated  examination,  into  the  compafs  of  $ 
fmail  volume,  I  make  bold  to  offer  it  to  your  High- 
nefs :  not  that  I  have  the  vanity  to  think  it  worthy 
of  your  prefen.ce,  though  I  truit  your  ufual  huma* 
nity  will  take  it  in  good  part  •,  fince  it  is  not  in  my 
power  to  prefent  you  with  any  thing  more  valuable 
than  the  means  of  acquiring  that  knowledge  of  man- 
kind in  a  very  ilhort  time,  and  with  little  pains, 
which  has  cod  me  fo  much  trouble,  and  fo  many 
years  to  collect^  and  that  top  with  infinite  peril  and 
hazard.     It  is  not  decked  put,  indeed,  with  an  often-* 

*  Buke  of  Urbino,  Lord  of  Pefaro,  &c.     He  was  the  Son  of  PietTQ 
^e' Medici,  and  Father  to  Catherine,  Wife  to  Henry  H.  of  France,     UKf/7 
\k  djedia  the  year  J519,  0/J% 
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taticus  pomp  of  language,  or  fwelling  periods,  or 
any  of  thofe  meretricious  arts,  with  which  many  are 
wont  to  decorate  their  writings :  as  I  had  much  ra- 
ther ic  fliould  pafs  unnoticed  and  difregarded,  if 
Truth  alone,  and  the  Importance  of  the  Subject  are 
not  fufficient  to  recommend  it.  Nor  will  it  be 
thought  prefumption,  I  hope,  that  a  perfon  of  my 
low  condition,  pretends  to  give  lefTons  of  govern- 
ment to  Princes  :  for  as  thofe  that  take  maps  of 
Countries,  ufually  (land  upon  a  plain  to  confider  the 
nature  of  mountains  and  high  places  ;  and  upon  the 
top  of  a  hill,  to  furvey  the  plains  and  valleys:  fo,  it 
is  neceffary  to  be  a  Prince,  in  order  to  know  the  na- 
ture and  difpofition  of  fubjecls ;  and  no  lefs  fo  to  be 
a  fubjecl,  to  judge  properly  of  a  Prince. 

May  your  Highnefs  then  accept  this  fmall  prefent, 
with  the  fame  good  will  that  it  is  offered.  If  you 
are  pleafed  to  read  and  confider  it  with  attention,  you 
will  be  convinced  how  patfionately  I  long  to  fee  you 
arrive  at  that  height  of  grandeur  to  which  Fortune, 
and  your  excellent  Virtues  daily  call  you"^:  and  if 
you  fliould  fome  time  or  other  vpuchfafe  to  look 
down  from  the  fummit  of  your  greatnefs,  upon  a 
man  in  fo  humble  a  ftation,  you  will  fee  how  long, 
and  how  unworthily  I  have  been  perfecuted,  in  the 
mod:  cruel  manner,  by  the  extreme  and  unrelenting: 
malevolence  of  Fortune. 

*  See  the  laft  Chapter  of  the  Prince. 


Mon* 


(    i6g    ) 

Monfieur  Amelot  de  la  HgussayeY 
Dedication  of  his  French  Tranflation 
of  Machiavel's  Prince,  to  the  Grand 
Duke  of  Tufcany. 

SIR, 

DEDICATORS  generally  fix  upon  a  Patron  to 
whom  they  think  their  works  will  either  prove 
agreeable,  or  feem  to  bear  feme  relation.     For  my 
own  paft,   [  was  foon  determined  to  whom  I  mould 
prefent  Machiavel's  Prince.     When  I  had  once  re- 
folved  to  rranflate  that  work,  the  very  title  of  it  im- 
mediately led  me  to  addrefs  my  Tranflation  to  your 
Moft  Serene  Highnefs,  as   Machiavel   had  formerly 
dedicated  the  Original  to  Lorenzo  II.  de'  Medici,  the 
father  of  Alexander  firft  Duke  of  Florence.     And 
this  reiolution   appeared  to  me  the  more  reafonable, 
as  it  was  agreeable  to  the  common  courfe  of  nature; 
according  to  which,  ail  things  muflfome  time  or  other 
revert  to  their  firft   principles.     But  there  is  this  dif- 
ference betwixt  what  I  am  now  doing  and  what  Ma- 
chiavel did  fo  long  ago,  that  he  addrelTed  his  per- 
formance to  Lorenzo  de5  Medici  in  a  dictatorial  man- 
ner, as  Tutors  inftruct  their  Pupils  :  but  I,  on  the 
contrary,  prefume  only  to  offer  mine  to  your  High- 
nefs, as  to  a  Prince  of  confummate  experience  in  the 
Art  of  governing  (an  Art  which  every  one  knows  is 
the  ancient  inheritance  of  the  illuftrious   Houfe  of 
Medici)  and   a  Judge  who  perfectly  knows  how  to 
diftinguifh  betwixt  true  and  falfe  Politics,  as  well  as 
to  hold  the  balance  duly  poifed  betwixt  reafons  of 
State    and  Religion,   how  incompatible  foever  they 
may  feem  to  be  with  each  other.     Upon  which  con- 
fideration,  Sir,  1   am  not  at  all  afraid  of  being  ac- 
£ufed  of    temerity  in   having   prefixed  your  auguft 
Dame  tp  this  piece  j    fince    it   belongs  properly  to 

none 
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none  but  Princes  like  yourfelf  to  judge  of  Politics  j 
the  government  of  a  private  family  being  a  very  d if-  ' 
fercnc  thing  from  that  of  a  State.  A  private  mar* 
has  nothing  to  do  but  to  regulate  his  own  conduct 
and  expences,  and  to  provide  for  his  houihold;  but 
he  that  goverjis  a  State  mud  accommodate  himfelf  to 
other  perfons,  as  well  as  to  different  times  and  cir- 
cumstances of  affairs,  which  change  every  day. 
There  are  likewife  fad  and  prefling  conjunctures  fome- 
limes,  when  Princes  are  forced  to  do  what  they  can, 
inftead  of  what  they  ought :  and  of  this,  the  great 
Cofimo  des  Medici  (who  was  accounted  the  wifeft 
man  of  his  time)  was  fo  fenfible,  that  when  fome  of 
his  Fellow-citizens  reprefented  to  him  the  bad  con- 
fequences  that  might  attend  the  baniftement  of  (q 
many  of  the  principal  men  in  Florence  as  had  been 
lent  into  exile,  in  order  to  compefe  the  fatal  di<« 
vifions  which  then  raged  in  that  City,  he  anfwered, 
**  it  was  better  the  Republic  fliould  be  weakened 
than  utterly  ruined  *.?>  A  faying  which  has  fines 
palled  into  a  political  aphorifm  amongft  Princes; 
aud  from  whence  we  may  learn  that  Governors  of 
States  both  reafon  and  act  upon  different  principles 
from  thofe  of  private  men.  It  is  no  wonder  there- 
fore that  Machiavel  has  been  cenfured  by  (o  many 
people ;  as  there  are  but  few  that  underftand  what 
is  meant  by  Reafons  of  State,  and  confequently  are 
capable  of  judging  properly  of  the  nature  of  his  pre- 
cepts and  maxims :  but  I  cannot  help  taking  notice 
by  the  by,  that  many  Ministers  and  Princes  have  not 
only  ftudied  but  practifed  them  without. any  reftric- 
tion,  though  they  both  condemned  and  detefted 
them  before  they  were  exalted  to  government  -J-.  Sq 
true  it  is,  that  one  ought  to  be  either  a  Prince,  or  at 
lead  a  M miller,  in  order  to  judge  rightly,  I  will  not 
fay  of  the  expediency,  but  of  the  abfolute  neceility  of 
following  thefe  maxims,     Machiavel  indeed  has  takerj 


*  See  the  Hiftory  of  Florence,  Book  VII. 

•J-  &ee  the  Notes  upon  the  38th  Chapter  of  the  ?nncc*- 
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jnofr.  of  them  from  Tacitus,  the  great  Oracle  and  in- 
llrudor  of  Princes  •,  and  many  pafiages  in  that  au- 
thor pla;n-iy  fhew  that  "the  Florentine  is  little  more 
than  his  difupie  and  interpreter  :  fo  that  if  there  i$ 
any  reafon  to  value  and  cittern  the  writings  of  the 
one,  why  not  .thole  of  the  ftther  like  wife  who  has 
imitated  him  fo  nearly,  efpecially  in  the  Hifl-ory  of 
Florence,  in  which  all  his  fpeeches  and  harangues  are 
formed  upon  the  model  of  Tacitus. 

However  that  may  be,  Sir,  I  (hall  think  my  time 
very  well  employed  upon  this  translation,  in  which  I 
have  exerted  the  utmoft  of  my  fmall  abilities,  if  it 
has  the  good  fortune  to  prove  acceptable  to  your 
JVIoft  Serene  Highnefs,  and  the  honour  to  be  admitted 
into  the  loweft  Oafs  of  your  Library,  as  a  public  tes- 
timony of  the  profound  veneration  with  which  I  pro- 
fess myfejf  to  j?e? 

s  i  n, 

Sec.  &c.  &c. 


Men* 


(  m  ) 

Monfieur    Amelot    de    la    Houssaye's 
Preface  to  his  Translation. 

AS  Machiavel  is  an  author  whofe  writings  are  ei- 
ther not  read,  or  not  rightly  underftood  by 
many,  it  ought  not  to  feem  ftrange  that  the  Vulgar 
are  fo  prejudiced  againft  them.  I  fay  prejudiced,  be- 
caufe  amongft  thofe  that  are  moft  forward  in  cen- 
furing  him,  fome  have  been  ingenuous  enough  to  con- 
fefs  they  never  faw  his  works,  and  others  who  have 
read  them,  have  not  been  able  to  comprehend  their 
true  fcope  and  meaning  :  as  fully  appears  from  the 
literal  conftruction  they  put  upon  feveral  pafifages, 
which  Politicians  well  know  how  to  interpret  other- 
wife.  So  that  in  fac~l,  he  is  cenfured  only  becaufe  he 
is  not  rightly  underftood ;  and  he  is  not  rightly  un- 
derftood by  many  who  yet  are  capable  of  under- 
ftanding  him,  merely  becaufe  they  read  his  works 
with  prejudice.  Whereas  if  they  would  read  like 
impartial  Judges  and  duly  balance  the  fcales  betwixt 
him  and  his  antagonifts,  they  would  fee  that  his 
Maxims,  for  the  moft  part,  muft  of  neceffity  be  fol- 
lowed by  Princes,  "  who,  as  the  great  Cofimo  de* 
Medici  faid,  cannot  govern  their  States  only  by 
counting  a  firing  of  beads,  or  mumbling  over  Pater 
Nofters  *.**  Wicquefort,  in  the  firft  book  of  his 
Ambaflador,  Sect  7,  fays,  "  we  muft  fuppofe  that 
Machiavel,  almoft  throughout  his  whole  work,  tells 
us  what  Princes  actually  do,  not  what  they  ought  to 
do."  To  condemn  what  Machiavel  fays  then,  is  to 
condemn  what  Princes  do,  if  it  be  true  that  he  tells 

*  See  the  Hiftory  of  Florence,  Book  VII.  Francifco,  afterwards 
Grand  Duke  of  Tufcany,  happening  to  hear  one  of  his  Courtiers 
murmuring  at  fomething  he  had  ordered  him  to  do,  reprimanded 
him  out  of  the  following  paflage  in  the  Prophet  Ezekiel,  ie  Is  not  my 
wayjuft;  are  not  your  ways  unjuft  ?''  C,  xviii.  ver.  25.  intimating, 
that  there  are  things  which  feem  unjuft  to  private  perfons,  becaufe 
they  know  not  the  reafons  which  oblige  Princes  to  do  them. 

US 
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us  what  they  do-,  or  to  fpeak  more  juftly,  what  they 
are   fometimes  compelled    to   do.     "  A  good  man 
{fays  he  in  the  fifteenth  Chapter  of  his  Prince)  and 
one  that  is  defirous  to  approve  himfelf  as  fuch  in  all 
refpects,  muft  certainly  be  undone  amongft  fo  many 
others  of  a  different  principle.     So   that  it   is   abfo- 
lutely  neceiTary  for  a  Prince  who  would  fupport  him- 
felf in  his  State,  to  learn  not  to  be  good  fometimes, 
and  to  make  ufe  of  that  knowledge  upon  occafion, 
as  the  exigency  of  his  affairs  may  require*."     And 
in  the  eighteenth  Chapter  after  he  has  faid,  "  that  a 
Prince  ought  not  to  regard   his  word,  when  the  keep- 
ing it  will  be  to   his  prejudice;"  he  frankly  owns, 
"  that  this  is  a  maxim  that  mould  not  be  inculcated, 
if  the  generality  of  mankind  were  gopd :  but  as  they 
are  far  otherwife  and  will   not  perform  their  engage- 
ments to  him,   he  is  not  obliged  to  keep  any  mea- 
sures with  themf:  for  if  he  does,  he  will  lofe  his 
dominions  and   confequently  his  reputation -,  it  being 
impoflible  that  a  Prince  who  has  loft  the  one,  mould 
be  able  to  preferve    the  other."     But  fince    I  have 
fallen  upon   the  eighteenth   Chapter  of    that  piece, 
which  is  indeed  the  moil  exceptionable  and  danger- 
ous of  all  his  writings,  it  feems  in  fome  meafure  ne- 
ceflary to  mew  in  what  manner  the  inftructions  are 
to    be  uncerftood  which   he  there  gives   his  Prince. 
"  It  is  not  at  all  neceflary,  fays  he,    that  a  Prince 
fhould  actually  be  poffeffed  of  all   the  good  qualities 
abovementioned  •,  but  highly  fo  that  he  mould  have 
the  appearance  of  them.     He  ought  to  be  conftantly 
upon  his  guard,  that  nothing  may  ever  drop  from  his 
mouth,  but  what  feems  to  proceed  from  a  heart  full 
of  goodnefs,  mercy,  truth,  humanity,  and  religion  ; 
but  particularly  of  the  lalt  -3  as  mankind  in  general 
form   their  judgment  racher  from  appearances  than 

*  Plutarch  fays,  "  That  if  the  undeviating  Drattice  of  every  vir- 
tue, and  a  ltrift  adherence  to  juftice  in  all  cafes,  could  not  be  dif- 
penfed  with  in  government,  even  Jupiter  himfelf  would  not  be  able 
to  rule  the  World." 

f  See  the  Notes  upon  the  XVth  and  XVIIIth  Chapters. 

6  real- 
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realities  #."  Such  is  the  bottom  upon  which  the  Vufi 
gar  have  founded  their  opinion  that  Machiavel  had 
no  Religion,  nay,  that  he  was  an  Atheift  :  and  it 
mutt  be  owned  that  appearances  will  be  againft  him5 
if  the  matter  is  to  be  (canned  only  by  weak  and  nar- 
row minds.  But  if  the  meaning  of  his  words  are 
thoroughly  weighed,  he  no;  where  afferts  (as  he  is  ae- 
cufed)  that  a  Prince  ought  not  to  have  any  Religion  « 
but  that  if  he  has  none,  which  may  fo  me  times'  hap- 
pen, he  fhould  take  great  care  that  the  people  may 
not  fee  that-,  as  Religion  is  the  ftrongeft  bond  of 
union  betwixt  him  and  his  fubjecls,  and  the  want  of 
it  the  mofi:  juft,  or  at  leaft,  the  mod  fpecious  reafori 
they  can  have  for  withdrawing  their  allegiance  from 
him  f .  Now  it  is  much  better  that  a  Prince  fhould 
be  a  hypocrite,  than  profefifedly  void  of  all  manner 
of  Religion  and  a  declared  Atheift ;  a  concealed  evil 
being  certainly  lejs,  than  one  that  is  univerfally 
known.  All  the  world  muft  be  feofible  of  the  one  5 
but  few  can  difcover  the  other.  And  this,  in  my 
opinion,  is  what  Machiavel  means  when  he  adds,' 
4C  all  men  have  eyes,  but  not  many  have  the  gift  of 
penetration ;  every  one  fees  your  exterior,  but  few 
can  difcern  what  you  have  in  your  heart/'  "  We 
plainly  fee  what  is  before  our  eyes*  faid  a  Roman 
Knight  to  Tiberius,  but  in  vain  do  we  endeavour  to 
look  into  the  bread  of  a  Prince  $." 

*  The  Prefacer  here  feems  to  have  dealt  unfairly  ;  he  has  quoted 
as  much  as  he  thought  would  ferve  his  purpofe,  and  fnpprerfed  a 
great  deal  that  evidently  makes  againft  it.  As  thefe  paflages  there- 
lore  are  garbled,  the  Reader  is  defired  to  have  recourfe  to  that  Chap- 
ter itfelf,  if  he  has  a  mind  to  fee  the  argument  in  its  full  latitude, 
and  be  able  to  draw  a  juft  conclufion  from  it. 

f  M  Nee  toleraturos  profani  Principis  imperium,"  fays  Tacitus  An- 
nal.  xiv.  that  is,  "  A  people  will  never  fuffer  themfelves  to  be  go- 
verned by  a  Prince  who  has  no  Religion."  The  French  Chancellor 
de  l'Hopilal  ufed  to  fay,  "  that  Religion  had  more  influence  upon 
the  fpirits  of  mankind,  than  all  their  paflions  put  together  5  and 
that  the  cement  by  which  it  united  them,  was  infinitely  ftronger  thaii 
all  the  other  obligations  of  civil  fbciety. 

%  Speclamus  quae  coram  babentur,  abditos  Principis  fenfus  exqui- 
rcre  iniickum,  anceps  j  nee  jdeo  adfequare.    Tacit.  Annal.  vi. 
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^t  muft  further  be  confrdered,  that  Machiavel  al- 
ways reafons  as  a  Politician,  that  is,  according  to  In- 
tertills of  State ;  which  govern  Princes,  as  they  go- 
vern their  iubje&s*,  and  that  in  fo  abfolute  a  man- 
ner, that  an  able  miniver  ufed  to  fay,  ft  they  had 
more  regard  for  their  States  than  their  confciences-f-.* 
And  this  is  the  whole  of  what  Julius  Lipfius  "(who 
was  as  eminent  for  his  piety  and  regard  for  Religion* 
as  for  his  learning  and  political  abilities)  had  to  object 
to  MachiaveFs  doctrine,  cf  whom  he  freely  owns  he 
had  a  higher  opinion  than  of  all  other  modern  poli- 
ticians put  together  J  ;  which  yet  he  would  have  btcn 
very  far  from"  faying,  if -he  had  in  the  lead  fufpefted 
him  either  of  Atheifm  or  Irreligion.  It  might  be 
added,  that  Machiavel  being  a  dependant  on  the 
houfe  of  Medici,  durft  not  have  prefumed  to  addrefs 
his  Prince  to  Lorenzo  de'  Medici  whilft  his  Uncle 
Pope  Leo  X.  was  alive,  if  it  had  been  a  dangerous 
or  wicked  book  ;  nor  his  Hiftory  of  Florence  fome 
years  afterwards  to  Clement  VII.  with  a  dedicatory 
Epiftle  in  which  he  fays,  "  he  hopes  he  mail  find 
fhelter  under  the  fanction  of  his  favourable  opinion 
and  great  wifdom,"  if  he  had  pafTed  for  an  Infidel  or 
an  Atheift.  And  indeed  whoever  reads  the  twelfth 
Chapter  of  the  firft  book  of  his  Political  Difcourfes, 
/where  he  fhews  of  how  much  importance  it  is  to 
fupport  Divine  Worfhip  •,  and  the  firft  Chapter  of  the 
third  book,  where  he  praifes  the  Orders  of  St.  Fran- 
cis and  St.  Dominic,  as  the  reftorers  of  the  Chriftiaa 
Religion,  which  had  been  totally  disfigured  by  the 
dilTolute  lives  of  Church-men,  will  find,  that  not- 
.  withftanding,  all  his  worldly   wifdom,    he  had   very 

*  Nos  principi  ferviimis  (fays  Cicero)  ipfe  temporibus,  Ep.  1.  ix. 

f  Monfieur  de  Viileioi,  Secretary  of  State  to  Henry  III.  and  IV.  of 
France. 

X  "  Qui  nnper  id  tenarunt,  non  me  tenent  aut  terrent ;  in  quos  fi 
vere  loquendum  eft,  Cleobuli  illud  conveniat,  infcitia  in  fkrifque  &" 
'fermonum  multiiudo  \  nifi  quod  ur.ius  tamen  Machiavelli  ingenium  non 
contemno,  acre,  fubtile,  igneum.  Sed  nimis  foepe  deflexit  &  dura 
cornmodi  illas  femitas  (he  means  interefts  of  State)  intehte  fequitur, 
-aberra'vit  a  regia  via.  Prefat,  Doclrin.  Civil, 
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Religious  fentiments,  and  that  consequently  we  mould 
put  a  more  favourable  conftruction  than  is  ufualty 
done,  upon  certain  Maxims  of  State  $  the  practice  of 
which  is  become  in  a  manner  abiolutely  neceflary 
through  the  wickednefs  and  perfidy  of  mankind  :  es- 
pecially, as  Princes  likewife  are  grown  fo  double- 
hearted  and  deceitful,  that  any  one  who  mould  at- 
tempt to  deal  with  his  neighbours  upon  the  footing 
of  honour  and  fincerity,  would  prefently  become 
their  Dupe.  Many  other  things  might  be  ailedged 
in  favour  of  Machiavel :  but  as  I  am  writing  a  Pre- 
face and  not  an  Apology,  I  mail  leave  thofe  to  de* 
fend  him  that  are  either  more  interested  in  it,  or  bet- 
ter qualified  for  fuch  an  undertaking  than  I  am. 

N.  B.  Here  the  Prefacer  runs  into- a  long  defiant  upon 
the  merit  of  his  Translation  -,  but  as  it  contains  nothing 
curious  or  inter efting  to  any  one  elfe9  it  is  therefore  omitted. 
After  which,  he  proceeds  as  follows  : 

Somebody  perhaps  may  aik  me,  whether  I  think 
Csefar  Borgia,  whom  Machiavel  propofes  as  a  Pat- 
tern, is  really  a  good  model.  To  which  I  anfwer, 
that  I  think  he  is  a.  very  good  one  for  new  Princes, 
I  mean  for  fuch  as  from  private  men  have  become 
Princes  by  ufurpation  :  but  a  very  bad  one  for  here- 
ditary Princes,  Now  it  is  manifeft  from  two  paf- 
fages  in  the  Seventh  Chapter  of  this  work,  that  Ma- 
chiavel propofes  Casfar  Borgia  as  a  Pattern  only  to 
ufurpers,  who  cannot  maintain  the  poflfeffion  of  a 
new  State  without  being  cruel,  at  lead  in  the  begin- 
ning of  their  reigns ;  becaufe  all  fuch  are  fure  to- 
be  their  enemies  as  do  not  find  their  account  in  that 
change :  and  even  thofe  that  aflifted  them  in  the  ac- 
quifition  of  their  dominions,  will  not  long  continue 
their  friends  ;  becaufe  they  cannot  be  gratified  hi 
every  thing  they  afk  for.  Whereas  hereditary  Princes, 
on  the  contrary,  how  ill  foever  they  may  govern,  are 
under  no  neceffity  of  having  recourfe  to  violence  and 
rigour  to  fupport  themfelves  amongft  fubjects  who 
have  been  long  accuftomed  to  be  ruled  by  Princes  of 

the 
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the  fame  blood.  As  to  Duke  Valentine  (as  Caefar 
Borgia  was  generally  called)  I  confefs  he  was  a  very- 
wicked  man,  and  deferved  to  die  a  thoufand  deaths*; 
but  it  cannot  be  denied,  at  the  fame  time,  that  he  was 
both  a  great  Soldier  and  Politician,  and  one  of  whom 
we  may  juftly  fay  what  Paterculus  fays  of  Cinna, 
"  that  he  did  things  which  no  good  man  would  have 
dared  to  do  •,  and  fucceeded  in  feveral  enterprizes 
which  nobody  but  a  man  of  the  greatefl  valour  durit 
have  attempted  f." 

To  conclude,  I  fay,  that  Machiavel,  who  has  every 
where  been  reprefented  as  a  promoter  of  tyranny, 
was   a   greater   enemy  to  it  than   perhaps  any   man 
of  his  time  ;  as  one   may  eafily  perceive    from    the 
tenth  Chapter  of  the  firft   book  of  his  Political  Dif- 
courfes^  where  he   bitterly  inveighs  againft  Tyrants. 
And  Nardi,  his  cotemporary,  fays,  "  he  was  one  of 
thofe  that  ufed  to  write  panegyrics  upon  Liberty  and 
Cardinal  Juliano  de'  Medici,  who  after  the  death  of 
Leo  X.  pretended  that  he  would  reftore  the  liberties 
of  his  Country  :  arid  that  he  was  fufpected  of  being 
an  accomplice  in  the  confpiracy  formed  by  Giacopo 
Diacetto,    Rariobi  Buondelmonti,    Luigi  Alamanrii, 
and  Cofimo  Rucellai,  againft  that  Cardinal,  on  ac- 
count of  the  ftric~t  acquaintance  and  connections  he 
had  with  them  and  other  Libertines*"     Probabiy  ic 
was  owing  to  this  fnfpicion  that  he  never  received 
any  reward  for  writing  his  Hiftory  of  Florence  ;  tho' 
he  compoied  it  by  the  command  of  the  fame  Cardi- 
nal, as  appears  from  the  beginning  of  the  Dedication 
of  it  to  him  after  he  was  exalted  to  the  Papacy.  This 
is  all  that  I  thought  necefTary  to  fay   at  prefent  con- 
cerning Machiavel  and  his  writings  5  of  which,  I  leave 
fcvery  one  to  judge  as  he  pleafes. 

*  «*  Csefarera  Borgiam  vel  mille  neces  meritum."  Onuph.  Panvin. 
in  vit.  Jul.  ji. 

f  "  De  quo  veredici  pbteft,  aufum  eum,  quse  nemo  auderet  bonus| 
perfeeiffe,  quae  a  nullo  nifi  fortifijmo  perfici  portent."    Hift.  ji. 

%  The  partizans  of  the  Medici  called  thofe  fo,  who  they  thought 
were  confpiring  to  recover  their  liberties.    Nardi.  Hitt.Flor.  J.  iii. 
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The  King  of  PRUSSIAN  Preface  to 
his  Ex  amen,  or  Critical  Essay  upon 
MACHrAVEL's  Prince. 

MAchiaveFs  Prince  may  be  looked  upon  with 
regard  to  Morality,  in  the  fame  light,  as  Spi- 
nofa's  *  Works  in  relation  to  matters  of  Faith.  Spi- 
nofa  fapped  the  foundations  of  Faith*  with  a  defign 
to  fubvert  Religion  ;  and  Machiavel,  by  corrupting 
Politics,  has  ft  rack  at  the  very  root  of  true  Morality. 
The  errors  of  one  are  only  fpeculative  ;  but  thofe  of 
the  other,  are  of  fuch  a  nature  as  immediately  in- 
fluence our  practice.  The  Divines  however  prefently 
rung  the  alarm-bell,  and  raifed  the  World  againft 
Spinofa  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  his  writings  have  been 
refuted  in  form,  and  Faith  fettled  upon  fb  folid  a 
bafis  as  to  defpife  his  attacks  :  whilft  Machiavel  has 
only  been  pelted  by  here  and  there  a  Moralift;  in 
fpite  of  whom,  notwithstanding  his  pernicious  doc- 
trine, he  has  ftill  maintained  his  ground  and  fat  tri- 
umphant in  the  Political  Chair  to  this  very  hour. 
Neverthelefs,  I  mall  venture  to  enter  the  Ms  in  de* 
fence  of  Humanity  againft  this  Monfter,  this  de- 
clared enemy  to  it,  and  arm  myfelf  with  Reafon  and 

*  The  works  of  this  author,  who  was  originally  a  Jew,  and  re- 
sided moftly  in  Holland,  have  made  a  great  noife  in  the  world;  efpe- 
cially  his  Tra&atus  Theologico-Politicus,  printed  at  Hamburgh, 
1670  ;  in  which  his  principal  endeavour  feems  to  be  to  overthrow  all 
Religions,  but  more  particularly  the  Jewiih  and  Chriftian  j  and  in~ 
ftead  thereof  to  introduce  Atheifm;,  and  a  free  toleration  of  all  fyf- 
tems  of  Religion  in  thofe  that  are  inclined  to  profefs  any.  He  fays, 
they  were  only  invented'  to  make  men  live  honeltly,  and  obey  the 
Magistrates,  and  apply  themfelves  to  virtue  ;  not  for  the  hope  of  any 
reward  after  deathr  but  for  the  excellence  of  virtue  in  itfelf,  and 
the  advantage*  which  its  votaries  receive  in  this  life.  Many  other 
itrange  pofitions  he  endeavoured  to  maintain,  and  at  lalt  fell  into 
downiight  and  profefled  Atheifm.  His  hypothefisin  his  Opera  poft- 
buma,  is  a  moil  abfurd  and  palpable  contradiction  to  the  cleareil 
notions  of  the  human  underftanding.  If  the  Reader  defires  to  fee  it 
expofed  and  confuted,.-  he  may  confult  Mr,  Bayle's  Dictionary,  under 
the  article  Spinofa. 

Juftice, 
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Juftice,  againft  fophifms  and  iniquitous  argumen- 
tation, in  the  courfe  of  fome  reflections  upon  his 
Prince,  which  I  fhall  fubjoin  Chapter  by  Chapter  to 
that  Work ;  that  fo  the  Reader  may  be  immediately 
provided  in  one;  with  an  antidote  for  the  poifon 
which  he  finds  in  the  other. 

I  have  always  looked  upon  the  Prince  as  one  of 
the  mod  dangerous  works  that  ever  was  published. 
It  is  a  book  that  mud  of  courfe  fall  into  the  hands  of 
Princes,  and  of  many  others  that  itudy  Politics,  and 
it  may  naturally  be  expected  that  young  and  ambitious 
men,  whofe  heart  and  judgment  are  not  fufficiently 
matured  to  diftinguifh  betwixt  good  and  evil,  may  be 
feduced  by  maxims  that  flatter  their  paffions.  But  if 
it  be  wicked  to  corrupt  the  Innocence  of  private 
men,  whofe  influence  is  but  fmall  in  the  affairs  of  the 
World  ;  is  it  not  much  more  fo  to  pervert  the  hearts 
of  thofe  that  are  appointed  to  govern  nations,  to  ad* 
minifter  Juftice,  to  be  examples  of  goodnefs  and  mag- 
nanimity to  their  Subjects,  and  to  refemble  the  Su~ 
preme  Being  in  bounty  and  mercy  ?  Inundations,  and 
Lightenings,  and  Peftilences,  which  deftroy  Cities  and 
deiblate  Provinces  are  not  fo  fatal  to  the  World,  as 
corrupt  morals  and  undifciplin'd  paffions  in  Princes, 
Thofe  Scourges  are  but  temporary,  they  only  affect 
particular  countries  •,  and  fuch  lofles,  how  pitiable  fo- 
ever,  are  ftiil  to  be  repaired  :  but  the  enormities  of 
Princes  are  long  felt  by  whole  nations,  and  leave  deep 
traces  behind  them.  They  have  it  in  their  power  to 
do  good  or  evil  when  they  pleafe :  and  in  how  wretched 
a  fituation  muft  a  people  be  when  they  have  every- 
thing to  fear  from  the  abufe  of  that  power  in  their 
Sovereign  ;  when  their  properties  may  hourly  become 
a  prey  to  his  avarice,  their  liberty  to  his  caprice,  their 
repofe  to  his  ambition,  and  their  lives  to  his  cruelty ! 
Such  muft  be  the  circumftances  of  a  State,  governed 
by  a  Prince  of  Machiavel's  forming. 

I  cannot  conclude  this  Preface  without  a  fhort  ani- 
madverfion  upon  the  notion,  "  that  Machiavel  tells 
us  rather  what  Princes  really  do,    than  what  they 
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ought  to  do :"  a  conceit,  indeed,  which  has  pleafed 
many,  becaufe  it  feems  to  have  fomething  fatirical  in 
it.  But  thofe  who  have  pronounced  in  fo  decifive 
and  injurious  a  manner  againft  Sovereigns,  were  pro- 
bably led  into  that  error,  either  by  the  examples  of 
fome  bad  Princes  who  lived  in  Machiavel's  time  and 
are  cited  by  him,  or  by  thofe  of  fome  other  Tyrants 
that  were  a  difgrace  to  human  nature.  I  muff,  de- 
fire  thefe  Cenfors  however  to  remember  that  Royalty, 
of  all  other  conditions,  is  moil  liable  to  fedu&ion  -y 
that  it  requires  an  extraordinary  degree  of  virtue  in 
a  Sovereign  to  refill  it ;  and  therefore  that  it  ought 
not  to  feem  at  all  wonderful,  if  in  fo  numerous  an 
order  as  that  of  Princes,  there  are  fome  bad  ones  to 
be  found.  But  if  we  meet  with  fuch  as  Nero,  Ca- 
ligula, and  Tiberius  amongft  the  Roman  Emperors ; 
we  likewife  have  the  pleafure  of  feeing  the  names  of 
Titus,  Trajan,  and  Antoninus  immortalized  for  their 
virtues  :  fo  that  it  is  highly  unjufl  to  ftigmatize  a 
whole  body  for  the  enormities  of  a  few  individuals. 

The  names  of  good  Princes  alone  mould  be  re- 
corded in  Hiftory;  and  thofe  of  others  fufFered  to 
perifh  with  their  crimes.  This  indeed  would  greatly 
diminifh  the  number  of  Hiftories,  but  the  world 
would  be  the  better  for  it :  as  the  honour  of  living 
in  the  Annals  of  fame,  and  having  one's  name  handed 
down  with  glory  to  the  lateft  pofterity,  would  be- 
come the  reward  of  virtue  only,  and  at  the  fame  time 
an  effectual  fpur  to  it.  Machiavel's  Prince  would 
then  no  longer  infect  the  School  of  Politics  •,  his 
numberlefs  contradictions  would  make  him  defpi- 
cable,  and  mankind  be  convinced  that  juftice,  pru- 
dence, and  goodnefs,  are  the  only  true  Politics,  and 
infinitely  preferable  in  every  light  to  the  incoherent  and 
horrible  Syftem,  which  Machiavel  has  had  the  impu- 
dence to  obtrude  upon  the  World, 
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Mr. "Voltaire's  Preface  to  the  firft  Edi- 
tion  of  the  King  of  Prussia's  Examen 
du  Prince  de  Machiavel. 

I  Am  perfuaded  I  fhall  do  the  world  an  accept- 
able fervice  in  publifhing  the  Examen  du  Prince 
de    Machiavel.     The  illuftrious  author  of    this  re- 
futation, who  is  one  of  thofe  exalted  Souls  that  are 
fometimes,  though  but  rarely,  formed  by  Heaven  to 
recall  mankind  to  virtue  by  their  precepts  and  ex- 
amples,   committed    it  to    writing  fome  years  ago, 
only  to  gratify  the  diclat.es  of  a  heart   warm  in  the 
caufe  of  truth.     He  was  then  very  young,  and  had 
no  other  defign  in  penning  it  than  to  form  himfelf 
to  truth  and  virtue  :  and  though  it  was  not  his  inten- 
tion to  give  letfbns   to  others  -,  yet  thefe  leflbns  are 
fuch  as  deferve  to  be  attended  to  by  all  Princes,  and 
may,  it  is  hoped,  contribute  not  a  little  to  the  hap- 
pinefs  of  'mankind.     He  did  me  the  honour  to  fend 
me  the  manufcript ;  and  I   thought  it  a  duty  incum- 
bent upon  me  to  afk  his  permiffion  to  print  it :  for 
as  Machiavel's  poifonous  doctrine  has  now  been  fpread 
very  far  abroad,  it  is  neceifary   the  Antidote  fhould 
be  fo  too.     Many  copies  were  eagerly  taken   in  ma- 
nufcript, and  others  again  in  hafte  from  them,  which 
foon  became  common,  though  very  faulty  and  defec- 
tive :  fo  that  the  work  would  have  been  much  dif- 
figured,  if  I  had  not  made  a  prefent  of  a  true  and 
exadt  copy  to  fome  Bookfellers,  who  I  hope  will  take 
care  to  follow  it. 

The  Reader,  without  doubt,  will  be  aftonilhed 
when  I  tell  him  that  the  perfon  who  wrote  it  in  French, 
and  in  fo  noble,  fo  energic,  and  for  the  moft  part  fo 
pure  a  Style,  was  a  young  foreigner,  who  at  that 
time  had  never  been  in  France.  Indeed  it  is  far  fupe- 
rior  in  every  refpe£t  to  Monfieur  Amelot  de  la  Houf- 
faye's  Style,  whofe  translation  of  the  Prince  into 
N  3  French 
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French  1  have  taken  care  to  have  printed  on  the  fame 
page  with  the  refutation.  This  certainly  is  very 
wonderful :  but  the  perfon  vvhofe  work  1  here  pub- 
lift,  has  fucceeded  in  the  fame  manner  jn  every  thing 
elfe  that  he  has  applied  himfelf  to.  It  is  of  no  im- 
portance to  know  whether  he  is  an  Enhlifhman,  a 
Spaniard,  or  an  Italian  ;  our  bufinefs,  at  prefent  is 
not  concerning  his  Country  but  his  Ex  a  men,  which  t 
think  is  not  only  better  written  than  Machiavel's 
performance,  but  much  preferable  to  it  upon  all 
other  accounts;1  and  it  is  well  for  mankind  that  Vir- 
tue at  1  aft' has  been  painted  in  fo  much  more  ami- 
able colours  than  Vice. 

After  I  became  pofTeffed  of  this  precious  depofit,  I 
piirpofely  left  fome  brilliant  expreflions  unaltered, 
which  were  not  altogether  pure  French,  though  they^ 
deferve  to  be  fo  :  and  yet  I  will  venture  to  fay  that 
this  work  frands  fair  to  polifh  our  language  as  well 
as  reform  our  morals.  But  it  muft  be  obferved  that 
every  Chapter  of  it  is  not  deigned  as  a  refutation  of 
Machiavel ;  for  the  Florentine  does  not  preach  falfc 
doctrine  throughout  the  whole  of  his  Prince  :  there 
are  fome  parts  of  this  performance,  which  are  rather 
reflections  upon  Machiavel's  than  pointed  directly 
againft  it :  upon  which  account  1  have  given  it  the 
title  of  Examen  du  Prince,  &c  But  as  the  ijluf- 
trious  Author  himfelf  has  fully  anfwered  Machiavel, 
I  have  nothing  further  to  add,  except  a  fhort  anfwer 
to  Monfieur  Amelot  de  la  HouiTaye's  Preface  to  his 
Tranflation  of  the  Prince. 

This  Translator  takes  upon  him  to  talk  like  a  Po- 
litician ;  but  I  can  allure  the  Reader  that  the  Re- 
futer  of  Machiavel  is  in  reality  what  Amelot  only 
pretends  to  be.  Amelot  was  an  author  that  wrote 
for  bread,  and  to  fpeak  as  favourably  of  him  as  we 
can,  perhaps  tranflated  Machiavel's  Prince,  and  de- 
fended his  Maxims  rather  with' a  view  to  promote 
the  fale  of  his  book,  than  any  real  defign  of  making 
profelytes.  He  talks  much  of  Reafons  of  State  in 
his  Dedicatory  Epiflle :  but  a  man  who  had  been  Se- 
cretary 
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cretary  to  an  Embaffy,  and  yet  .-could  not  find  means 
to  fupport  himfelf  without  fuch  wretched  cfhifcs,  mult 
be  but  indifferently  qualified,  in  my  opinion,  to  talk 
at  all  of  Reafons  of  State.  He  endeavours  to  juf- 
tify  his  Author,  by  the  fuffrage  of  Julius  JLipfius, 
who  he  fays,  "  was  as  eminent  for  his  piety  and  re- 
gard for  Religion,  as  for  his  learning  and  political 
abilities.'"  Upon  which  we  may  obferve,  in  the  firft 
place,  that  whatfoever  Lipfius  or  all  the  other  learned 
Mien  in  the  world  may  fay  in  favour  of  a  doclrine  Co 
fatal  and  pernicious  to  mankind,  ought  to  have  no 
manner  of  weight.  In  the  next,  that  Piety  and  Re- 
ligion (words  which  he  here  avails  himfelf  of  with  a 
very  ill  grace)  teach  us  the  direct  contrary.  Thirdly, 
that  Lipfius,  who  was  born  a  Catholic,  and  after- 
wards turned  Lutheran,  then  Calvinifl:,  and  at  lad 
became  a  Catholic  again,  was  never  accounted  a  truly 
religious  man,  notwithftanding  the  pitiful  verfes  he 
jaddrefTed  to  *he  Virgin  Mary  %     In  the  fourth  place, 

P  After  the  publication  of  feyeral  learned  an4  valuable  .works,  ti$ 
Joft  his  reputation  by  writing  two  very  fimple  books,  one  intituled, 
Jufii  Lipfii  Di<va  Virgo  HtiUenfis.  Beneficia  ejus  &  miracula  fide  atque  or* 
fline  defcripta,  i.  e.  ««  Juftus  JJpfius's  Holy  Virgin  of  Hall.:  contain- 
ing a  faithful  and  methodical  account  of  her  favours  and  miracles  :** 
and  the  other,  Jufii  Lipfii  Diva  Sichemienfis,  fi<ve  Afpri-collis :  no<vaeju$ 
beneficia  &  admirflnda>  i.  e.  M  Juftus  Lipfius's  Saint  of  Sichem  5  with 
an  account  of  her  new  favours  and  miracles.*'  The  verfes  alluded  to 
bjrVoltaire,  which  he  wrote  when  he  dedicated  a  Silver  Pen  to  the 
Lady  of  Hall,  are  mentioned  in  the  following  manner  by  Aubert  Mi* 
rasus  in  his  Life  of  Lipfius.  "  Ipfe  pennam  argenteam  (nee  potuit 
pretiofius  quidpiam)  in  templo  ante  aram  Virginis  fufpendit,  &  pipf 
{jofce  verfus  fubfcripfit. 

H  Hanc,  Diva,  Pennam  interpretem  mentis  mea?> 
Per  alta  fpatia  quae  volavit  getheris, 
Per  ima  quae  volavit  &  terra?  &  maris  : 
Sciential,  Prudentise,  Sapientise, 
Operata  femper,  aufa  quas   Conftantiara, 
Defcribere  &  vulgare ;  quae  GivUia, 
Quae  Militaria  atque  Poliorcetica* 
Quae,  Roma,  magnitudinem  adftruxit  tuara  y 
Variable  luce  fcripta  prifci  fasculi  % 

Affecit  &  perfudk:  hanc  Pennam  tibi 
Nunc,  Diva,  merito  confecravi  Lipfius : 
Warn  numine  ifthaec  inchoata  funt  £\iof 
Et  numine  ifthasc  abfoluta  funt  tuo. 
jPorro  O  benignitatis  aura  perpetim 
jijec  fpiret  j  &  famas  fugacis  in  vkern, 

N  $  tt§tt 
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that  his  huge  book  of  Politics  is  the  moft  contemp- 
tible of  all  his  works,  though  it  is  dedicated  to  Em- 
perors, Kings,  and  Princes.  Laftly,  that  he  fays  di- 
rectly the  contrary  of  what  Amelot  makes  him  fay. 
"  I  wifh,  fays  Lipfius,  (page  the  ninth  of  Plantin's 
edition)  Machiavel  had  conducted  his  Prince  the 
ftraight  way  to  the  temple  of  Virtue  and  Honour." 
JJtinam  Principem  fuum  retta  duxiffet  ad  templum  vir- 
iutis  £*?  honoris  &c.  Amelot  has  utterly  and  purpofely 
fuppreiTed  thefe  words.  Indeed  it  was  the  cuftom  of 
his  age  to  quote  very  improperly  and  injudicioufly  : 
but  to  caftrate  fo  elTential  a  paflage  is  fomething 
more  than  pedantry,  it  is  not  merely  expofing  him- 
felf  to  ridicule,  but  a  downright  fabrication.  The 
great  perfonage  whofe  work  I  here  publifh,  feldom 
or  never  quotes  •,  but  I  am  very  much  miitaken  if  he 
himfelf  will  not  often  be  quoted  hereafter  by  fuch  as 
are  friends  to  reafon  and  juftice. 

Amelot  takes  much  pains  likewife  to  prove  that 
Machiavel  was  very  far  from  being  an  irreligious 
man.  But  is  not  Religion  prettily  treated  upon  this 
occafion  ?  An  author  recommends  the  practice  of 
poifoning  and  afTafTi  nation  ;  and  his  tranflator  has 
the  afTurance  to  extol  his  devotion  !  But  his  Readers 
are  not  to  be  impofed  upon  in  this  manner.  It  is 
trifling  to  fay  his  author  praifes  the  Francifcans  and 
the  Dominicans,  Sec,  for  what  have  Monks  to  do  in 
the  cafe  ?  It  is  the  affair  of  Sovereigns  only  -,  whom 
Machiavel  endeavours  to  teach  the  art  of  being 
wicked  •,  an  art,  alas !  that  was  but  too  well  known 
before  he  taught  it.  Befides,  would  any  one 
think  it  a  fuflicient  j unification  of  Miryais  *,  Car- 

Quam  Penna  peperit,  tu  perenne  gaudium 
Vitamque,  Diva,  Lipfio  pares  tuo." 

One  of  the  above-mentioned  filly  Hiftories  happening  to  fall  into 
the  hands  of  our  King  James  I.  after  he  had  read  fome  part  of  it,  he 
threw  it  down  in  a  pafiion,  with  this  curfe,  "  damnation  to  him  that 
made  it,  and  to  him  that  believes  it."''  Jof.  Hall,  Epift.  Decad.  i.  Epift.  v. 

*  Mirvais,  or  Miruveis,  or,  as>  he  is  fometimes  called,  Miriwitz, 
was  an  enterprizing  Afghan,  who  made  himfelf  raafter  of  Candahar, 
a  Province  in  Perfia,  during  the  reign  of  Shah  HufTein,  about  the  year 
lj*%.    See  Hanway's-.Traveis,  vol.  ii.  p.  xoi,.  &.  feq. 

tpuche, 
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tonche  f,  Jacques  Clement  J,  or  Ravillac  §,  to  fay 
they  had  very  religious  fentiments  ?  Muft  that  facred 
word  Religion  be  for  ever  proftituted  to  varnifh  over 
the  moft  execrable  crimes,  and  to  juftify  the  wick- 
edeft  and  vileft  of  mankind  ? 

"  Csefar  Borgia  (continues  the  Tranflator)  is  a  very 
good  model  for  new  Princes,  that  is,  for  Ufurpers  ||." 
But  in  the  firft  place,  every  new  Prince  is  not  an 
Ufurper :  the  Medici  were  new  Princes,  and  yet 
they  could  not  be  reproached  with  ufurpation,  And 
in  the  next,  the  example  of  that  baftard  of  Pope 
Alexander  VI.  who  was  always  deteftable  and  often 
pnfortunate,  is  but  a  wretched  model  for  any 
Prince. 

In  the  laft  place  Amelot  pretends,  "  that  Ma- 
chiavel  hated  Tyranny."  Without  doubt,  every  man 
muft  hate  it  :  but  is  it  not  bafe  as  well  as  horrible  to 
the  laft  degree  to  hate,  and  at  the  fame  time  to  teach 
and  recommend  it  ? 

I  mall  profecute  this  matter  no  further  however  : 
Jet  us  hear  the  virtuous  author  of  the  Examen,  who 
has  done  it  in  a  much  nobler  ftyle  and  manner  of  ar- 
gumentation. 


Brufiels,  y 

June  24,  1740. 


N.  B.  Soon  after  the  firft  Edition  of  the  Examen 
by  J.  Van  Duren  at  the  Hague  ;  another  was  publifh- 
ed  there  by  Mr.  Voltaire  himfelf,  with  the  new  title 
of  c  A  Critical  EfTay  upon  Machiavel's  Prince.' 

In  the  latter,  which  is  here  tranflated,  there  are 
many  and  large  alterations  and  fuppreffions  as  well  as 

f  A  notorious  Robber,  and  head  of  a  gang  of  Thieves  in  France, 
fome  time  ago. 

%  A  Jacobin  Monk,  who  afTaflinated  Henry  III.  of  France. 

§  The  wretch  who  affaflinated  Henry  IV. 

jj  Voltaire  does  not  quote  Amelot  exaclly  in  this  place.  The  words 
of  the  latter  are,  "  I  think  he  is  a  very  good  model  for  new  Princes, 
1  mean,  for  fuch  as  from  private  men  have  become  Princes  by  ufurp- 
ation." He  does  not  fay,  that  all  new  Princes  are  Ufurpers,  as  Vol- 
taire charges  him  with  faying  j  who,  therefore,  has  in  thi;«  article 
been  rather  too  (harp  upon  him. 

ad- 
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additions  made  by  the  King  of  Pruffia  himfelf :  fa 
that  is  very  different  in  feveral  places  from  the  firft. 
What  follows  is  added  to  the  preface  in  the  latter. 
46  I,  the  underfigne.d,  have  lodged  the  manufcript  in 
the  hands  of  Monfieur  Cyrille  le  Petit,  Preacher  to 
the  French  Church  as  the  Hague  :  which  manufcript 
agrees  exaclly  with  a  Book  entitled,  '  A  Critical 
Eflay  upon  the  Prince.'  And  as  every  other  Edition 
is  defective,  the  Bo.ofcfeliers  are  required  to  follow 
the  prefent  Copy, 

otXV  F.  De  Voltaire," 
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Concerning  the  different  kinds  of  Principalities}  and  the 
means  by  which  they  are  obtained. 

THERE  never  was,  nor  is  there  at  this  day,  any 
Government  in  the  world,  which  exercifes,  or 
ever  did  exercife,  power  and  dominion  over  others, 
jbut  it  is  either  a  Republic,  or  a  principality  *,  Prin- 
cipalities are  either  hereditary,  in  a  family  which  has 
(been  a  long  time  in  the  porTdlion  of  them  f,  or  fuck 
as  are  newly  acquired.  The  latter  are  either  wholly 
and  abfolutely  hew,  as  the  Government  of  Milan  was 
to  Francifco  Sforza  ;  or  annexed  as  appendages  to 
the  hereditary  dominions  of  the  Prjnce  that  makes 
himfelf  mailer  of  them  •,  as  the  Kingdom  of  Naples 
now  is  to  thofe  of  the  King  of  Spain.  The  States, 
therefore,  that  are  thus  acquired,  either  by  dint  of 
one's  own  arms/  or  by  thofe  of  others,  or  by  good 
fortune  and  conduct,  muft  of  neceffity  either  become 
fubjecl  to  the  dominion  of  one  Prince,  or  be  left  to 
enjoy  their  liberties  under  a  freer  kind  of  government. 

*  This  divifion  feems  to  be  founded  upon  the  doctrine  of  Tacitus, 
wlio  oppofes  a  Republic  and  a  Principality  to  each  other,  as  two  con- 
traries. "  Res  difibciabiles  Principatum  &  Libertatem,"  fays  he,  in 
vit.  Agricolse.  "  Romanra  principio  Reges  habuere,  Libertatem  L. 
Brutus  inftituit."  Annal.  i.  ■»  C.  Marius  &  L.  Sulla  Libertatem  in 
Dominationem  verterunt.,v  Hlft.  ii.  "  Haud  facile  Libertas  &  Do- 
mini mifceritur."  Hi'ft.  iv.  Every  Republic,  however,  in  fac>,  is  a 
Principality.  Accordingly,  the  Edicts  of  the  Venetian  Commonwealth 
run  in  this  manner:  "'II feremffimo  Principe  fa  faper,  &c.  "  Our  moft 
ierene  Prince  hereby  enacts,  &c."  But  every  Principality  is  not  a  Re- 
public. ■'  ■  -        •  •     <    ■ 

t  "  In  gentibus  quae  regnantur,  certa  dominqrum  domus."  Tac. 
Hi#.i.  «  Non  contra  Caii,  aut  Claudii^  vel  Neranis,  fundatam  lcngo 
imperio  domum  exfurgimus."  Hift.  ii. 

2  Ex- 
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Examen :    or  Critical  EJfay  upon  MacbiavePs  Prince. 

Chap.  I. 

*T>EFORE  Machiavel  proceeded  to  particularize 
-"  the  different  kinds  of  Government,  he  ought, 
snethinks,  to  have  examined  into  the  original  of  Civil 
Empire  in  general,  and  to  have  fhewn  the  reafons 
that  induced  men  who  were  born  free,  to  fubjett 
themfelves  to  the  dominion  of  others.  But  perhaps 
he  was  aware  that  it  would  appear  very  ftrange  in  the 
author  of  a  book  manifeftly  calculated  for  the  inftitu- 
tion  of  Villains  and  Tyrants,  if  he  fhould  fet  out  with 
developing  fuch  principles  as  muft  naturally  fubvert 
his  own  fyftem.  For  furely  it  mull  have  been  with  a 
very  bad  grace,  that  he  could  in  the  firfl  place  have 
informed  us,  that  mankind  found  it  neceffary  for  their 
repofe  and  prefervation,  to  have  Judges  eftablifhed 
to  decide  their  differences,  and  Protectors  to  defend 
and  maintain  them  in  the  pofleffion  of  their  proper- 
ties againft  the  attempts  of  their  enemies ;  in  fhort, 
to  appoint  one  or  more  Chiefs  to  unite  them  in  a 
common  intereft;  and  that  for  thefe  purpofes  they 
firft  made  choice  of  fuch  perfons  to  govern  them,  as 
were  moft  eminent  amongft  them  for  their  wifdom, 
juftice,  d i fin tereftednefs,  humanity,  and  valour. 

Juftice,  therefore,  (he  mufl  have  been  obliged  to 
fay)  ought  to  be  the  main  object  of  a  Prince  \  and 
the  welfare  of  the  people  whom  he  governs,  at  all 

*  The  firft  Edition  of  the  Examen,  or  Critical  Eflay  upon  the 
Prince,  begins  in  this  manner  : .  Lorfqu'on  veut  raifonner  jufte,  il  faut 
commencer  par  approfondir  la  nature  du  fujet  dont  on  veut  parler,  il 
faut  remonter  jufqu'a  l'origine  des  chofes  pour  en  connoitre,  autant 
que  Ton  peut,  les  premiers  principes :  il  eft  facile  alors  d'en  deduire 
les  progres,  &  toutes  les  confequences  qui  peuvent  s*en  fuivre.',  But 
this  Mr.  Voltaire  thought  fit  to  cut  off  in  his  fecondj  as  indeed,  he 
has  feveral  other  pafTages,  either  of  his  own  head,  or  by  the  order 
of  the  Royal  Author.  The  latter  is  moft  reafonable  to  fuppofe  j  efpe- 
cially  as  there  is  a  hint  of  that  kind  in  one  of  his  letters,  dated  at 
Brunels,  July  10,  1740,  and  inferted,  p.  4.59,  vol.  vi.  of  the  French 
Tranflation  of  MachiavePs  Works,  by  Tetard,  printed  at  the  Hague, 
in  1743  i  which  likewife  contains  the  Examen,  or  Critical  Eilay  upon 
the  Prince,  and  Monfieur  Amelofs  Tranflation  of  that  piece,  inftead 
of  Tetard's.  The  moft  material  alterations  fnall  be  taken  notice  of, 
as  they  occur. 

times 
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times  to  be  preferred  to  every  other  confederation  : 
for  the  fovereign,  inftead  of  being  abfohue  Lord  over 
the  people  that  are  under  his  government,  is  in  reality 
nothing  more  than  the  chief  Magistrate. 

This  view  of  the  original  of  Sovereignty  makes  the 
actions  of  Tyrants  and  Ufurpers  feem  (till  more  un- 
natural and  atrocious  in  the  eyes  of  men  than  they 
would  otherwife  appear,  if  we  looked  back  no  further 
than  their  immediate  oppreffions :  fince  they  entirely 
defeat  the  firft  intention  and  expectation  of  thofe  by 
whom  they  were  chofen  to  govern  and  protect:,  and 
who  gave  up  their  native  liberty  merely  upon  thofe 
terms.  For  they  find,  that  in  paying  obedience  to 
Rulers  of  this  kind,  they  facrifice  both  their  perfons 
and  every  thing  elfe  that  is  dear  to  them,  only  to  fa- 
tiate  the  avarice  and  gratify  the  caprice  of  a  Tyrant, 
who  tramples  this  original  contract  under  his  feet ;  a 
contract  at  firft  defigned  to  unite  them  in  Civil  So- 
ciety, under  a  mutual  obligation  to  defend  and  pro- 
tect each  other,  and  purpofely  entered  into  to  guard 
them  againft  the  violence  of  fuch  oppreflbrs. 

There  are  but  three  juftifiable  means,  by  which 
any  one  can  obtain  dominion  over  others  •,  the  firft 
is,  by  lineal  and  eftablifhed  fucceflion  ;  the  fecond, 
by  being  elected  by  a  people  who  have  a  right  to 
choofe  their  Prince  ;  and  the  third,  from  conqueft,  in 
confequence  of  a  war  juftly  undertaken  againft  an 
enemy.  From  thefe  principles  I  {hall  argue  in  the 
courfe  of  my  future  reflections  upon  this  work. 


CHAP.      II. 

Of  Hereditary  Principalities. 

AS  I  purpofely  here  omit  all  mention  of  Repub- 
•^  lican  Governments,  becaufe  they  will  be  treated 
of  at  large  in  another  place  *,  I  fhall  confine  myfelf 

•  In  his  Political  Difcourfes  upon  Livy. 

folely 
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folely  to  the  fubjecT:  of  Principalities,  and  endeavour 
to  mew  how  the  different  forts  of  them,  which  have 
been  already  fpecified,  mould  be  governed  and  main- 
tained. I  fay  then,  that  it  is  a  much  eafier  matter  to 
fuppor't  an  hereditary  State,  which  has  been  long  ac- 
cuftomed  to  obey  the  family  of  a  Prince  that  reigns 
over  k,  than  fuch  a  one  as  has  been  newly  acquired  -j% 
Since  nothing  more  is  requifite  in  this  cafe,  than  to 
keep  within  the  bounds  that  have  been  obferved  by 
the  Anceftors  of  that  Prince  J,  and  to  comply  with 
the  exigencies  of  the  times  upon  particular  occafionsv 
So  that  if  the  Prince  is  a  perfon  of  only  common 
capacity  and  attention,  he  will  always  be  able  tc fop- 
port  himfelf  in  his  State,  except  he  is  driven  out  of 
it  by  fome  irrefiftable  and  more  than  ordinary  force : 
and  even  in  that  cafe  he  will  be  fure  to  recover  it, 
whenever  the  Ufurper  meets  with  any  check  or  dif- 
after  in  the  career  of  his  fortune.  Of  this  Italy  af- 
fords us  a  memorable  example  in  the  Duke  of  Fciv 

f  Tacitus  fays,  that  dominion  acquired  by  violence,  cannot  be 
maintained  by  mild  and  gentle  meteods.  "  Non  pofle  Principatum- 
fcelere  qusditum,  fubita  modeftia  &  prifca  gravitate  refineri."  Hift.i. 
The  rigorous  meafures,  however,  which  are  ufually  taken,  in  ord'sr 
to  fecure  a  State  that  has  been  newly  conquered,  often  occafion  the 
Tofs  of  it,  as  they  provoke  fubje&s  to  revolt.  "  Atque  illi  (fays  the- 
fame  author)  quamvis  fervitkJ  fueti,  patientiam  abrumpunt."  Asi- 
nal.  xii. 

X  Seneca's  enemies  urged  this  argument  to  Nero,  viz.  that  as  lie 
was  out  of  his*  minority,  and  old  enough  to  govern  of  himfelf,  he  had 
no  occafion  for  any  other  Tutor  or  Inftruetor  than  the  example  of  his 
predeceffors.  "  Finitam  pueritiam,  &  robur  juventa*  adefle^  exueret 
magiftrum,  fatis amplis  docloribus  inftruclus,  Majoribus  fuis.  Anna!, 
xiv.  Tacitus  fayS,  that- Tiberius,  in  the  beginning  of  his  reign, 
made  it  a  rule,  to  imitate  Auguffcus  in  every  thing  j  •*  neque  fas-Ti- 
berio  infringere  diela  ejus."  Annal.  i.  "  Qui  omnia  facia  di£Vaque 
ejus,  vice  legis  obfervem."  Annal.  iv.  and  that  he  durft  not  at  firft 
mew  any  feverity  to  a  people  whom  Auguftus  had  treated  with  fo 
much  lenity.  "  Populum  per  tot  annos  molliter  habitum,  nondum- 
audehat  ad  duriora  vertere."  Annal.  i.  That  Vonones  was  defpifed 
by  the  Parthians,  and  driven  out  of  his  Kingdom,  becaufe  his  conduct 
was  very  different  from  that  of  their  former  Kings  :  ««  accendebat  de- 
dignantes  et  iple,  diverfus  a  majorum  inftitutis."  Annal.  ii.  and  that 
Itakjs  was  much  beloved  by  the  Cherufcans  ;  becaufe,  though  he  was 
brought  up  at  Rome,  he  neverthelefs  conformed  to  their  debauche- 
ries, as  much  as  if  he  had  been  educated  amongft  them.  •■  LaJtUs 
Germanis  adventus  ejus ;  atque  eo  magis,  quod  faspius  vikolentiam  ac 
libidines,  grata  barbaris,  ufurparet.,"  AnnaU  xi« 

rara* 
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rara  *,  who  was  enabled  to  make  fo  brave  a  (land 
againft  the  Venetians  when  they  invaded  his  do- 
minions in  the  year  1484,  and  againft  Pope  Julius  IL 
in  15 10,  merely  by  having  been  fo  long  ellablifhed  in 
the  poffeffion  of  that  Duchy.  For  a  natural  Prince 
neither  lies  under  any  necefiity,  nor  can  have  any 
motive  to  opprefs  or  difguft  his  fubje&s :  from 
whence  it  miift  follow  of  courfe,  that  he  will  be 
more  beloved  by  them  than  another,  except  fome 
enormous  vices  mould  happen  to  make  him  odious. 
Befides,  the  long  fuccefiion  and  duration  of  his  go- 
vernment abolifh  both  the  caufes  and  memory  of  in- 
novations f :  for  one  change  generally  leaves  a  tooth- 
ing (as  it  is  called  in  buildings)  and  aptitude  for  an- 
other J. 

•  This  was  Alphonfo  d'Efte,  whom  Julius  II.  excommunicated, 
and  endeavoured  to  deprive  of  his  Dukedom. 

f  According  to  'Tacitus,  people  find  more  inconvenience  in  trying- 
a  new  Prince,  than  in  keeping  one  whom  they  had  before  :  (i  Minors 
difcrimine  iumi  Principem  quam  quaeri."    Hifl:.  L 

I  Examples  are  generally  improved  upon,  as  Paterculus  fays,  "  non 
enim  ibi  confiftunt  exempla  unde  cceperunt,  fed  quamlibet  in  tenuem 
recepta  tramitem  latiflime  evagandi  fibi  viam  faciunt."  Hilt.  ii.  Ta- 
citus gives  us  two  pregnant  initances,  how  apt  one  change  is  to  oc- 
cafion  another.  "  Libertatem  &  Confulatum  L.  Brutus  inftituit* 
Di6raturas  ad  tempus  fumebantur  :  neque  Decem-viralis  poteftas  ultra 
biennium,  neque  Tribunorum  militum  confulare  jusdiu  valuit.  Noa 
Cinnae,  non  Sullts  longa  Dominatio  $  &  Pompeii  Qaffique  potentia  m 
Csefarem  ;  Lepidi  atque  Antonii  arma  in  Auguiram  ceflere."  Annal.  i. 
i.  e.  Lucius  Brutus  firft  inltituted  Confuls,  and  fet  up  a  free  govern- 
ment in  Rome,  after  the  expulfion  of  Kings.  Sometimes  a  Diclator 
was  created  for  a  while,  but  his  power  expired  as  foon  as  the  people 
were  out  of  danger.  The  Decemviri  did  not  continue  in  office  above 
two  years  j  neither  did  the  Confular  power  of  military  Tribunes  laft 
long.  The  Domination  of  Cinna,  and  the  Diclatorfhip  of  Sylla, 
were  but  of  fhort  duration.  The  Power  of  Craflius  and  Pompey  were 
foon  united  in  the  perfon  of  Julius  Casfar  their  Collegue  j  and  the  au- 
thority of  Lepidus  and  Marc  Anthony  in  that  of  Auguftus.  This  is 
a  remarkable  feries  of  changes.  Here  follows  the  other.  "  Sulla  Dic- 
tator abolitis  vel  converfis  prioribus  j  cum  plura  addidiflet,  otium  ei 
rei  baud  in  longum  paravit.  Statim  turbidis  Lepidi  rogationibus, 
neque  multo  poft  Tribunis  reddita.  licentiu  quoquo  vellent  populum 
agitandi.     Jamque  non  modo  in  commune  fed  in  fingulos  homines 

latse  quseftiones Exin  continua  per  viginti  annos  difcordia,  non, 

mos,  non  jus.1'  AnnaL  iii.  i.e.  Sylla  the  Diclator,  either  changed  or 
abolifhed  the  Laws  made  by  Gracchus  and  Saturn inus,  in  order  to 
eftablifh  others  of  his  own  making  :  but  the  turbulency  of  the  times 
did  not  fuffcr  them  to  continue  long  in  force.    For  Lepidus,  and 

e  x  a- 
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''PHE  generality  of  mankind  have  a  veneration  for 
Antiquity  that  amounts  almoft  to  fuperftition:  fa 
that  when  hereditary  right  is  joined  with  the  influence 
which  this  reverence  for  Antiquity  has  upon  the 
minds  of  men  •,  even  the  heavieft  Yoke  will  appear 
light  to  them.  I  fhall  not  therefore  difpute  a  point 
with  Machiavel  which  every  one  muft  readily  allow, 
namely,  that  fuch  States  are  the  moll  eafily  governed 
of  all  others.  I  fhall  only  add,  that  hereditary  Princes 
are  naturally  fortified  in  the  porTeffion  of  their  domi- 
nions, by  the  connection  which  fubfifts  betwixt  them 
and  the  moft  powerful  families  amongft  their  fubjects, 
moft  of  which  muft  of  courfe  lie  under  obligations 
to  the  crown  foj  their  honours  and  poffeffions  :  fo  that 
their  fortune  is  infeparably  united  with  that  of  their 
Prince,  whom  they  are  therefore  obliged  to  fupport 
at  all  events,  as  they  muft  be  fenfible  that  their  own 
ruin  will  be  the  inevitable  confequence  of  his  fall. 
At  prefent  indeed  the  powerful  armies  which  moft 
Princes  keep  on  foot  in  times  of  peace  as  well  as 
war,  contribute  much  to  the  fecurity  of  their  domi- 
nions :  they  are  a  check  upon  the  ambition  of  their 
neighbours  ;  for  the  fight  of  a  drawn  fword  often 
keeps  that  of  others  in  the  Scabbard. 

But  it  is  not  fufficient  that  a  Prince  mould  barely 
be  a  per/on  only  of  common  capacity  and  attention  (as 
Machiavel  fays)  with  regard  to  himfelf;  it  fhould  be 
his  great  bufinefs  to  make  his  Subjects  happy  and 
contented.  For  in  fuch  circum fiances  they  will  never 
think  of  revolting  ;  nay,  they  will  be  more  afraid 
than  their  Prince  himfelf  of  any  misfortune  happen- 

focn  after  the  Tribunes,  having  recovered  their  former  power,  begac1 
to  harrafs  the  people  at  their  pleafure,  with  new  Laws  and  oppreflionsj 
io  that  without  any  regard  to  the  good  of  the  public,  there  were  al- 
moft as  many  new  regulations  made  as  there  Were  private  men 

Aftei  which,  inftead  of  juftice  and  equity,  and  civil  order,  therewas 
nothing  but  continual  difcord  for  the  fpace  of  twentyyears  betwixt  the 
Senate  and  the  People. 
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Ing  to  one  who  is  their  Benefaclor  as  well  as  their 
Sovereign.  The  Hollanders  would  never  have  re- 
belled againft  the  Spaniards,  if  the  Domination  of 
the  latter  had  not  been  lb  rigorous  and  infupportable, 
that  they  thought  they  had  nothing  more  grievous  to 
be  afraid  of.  The  Kingdoms  of  Naples  and  Sicily 
have  pafTed  feveral  times  from  the  Spaniards  to  the 
Emperors  of  Germany,  and  from  the  Emperors  to 
the  Spaniards  again  :  and  the  conqueft  of  them  has 
at  all  times  been  very  eafy  ;  becaufe  the  government 
of  both  thofe  powers  appeared  fo  tyrannical  to  the 
people,  that  they  always  hoped  for  redrefs  from  new 
Mailers. 

What  a  difference  betwixt  thefe  poor  Neapolitans 
and  the  people  of  Lorrain  !  When  the  latter  were 
forced  to  change  their  Sovereign,  all  the  Country  was 
in  rears  •,  they  could  not  help  bitterly  lamenting  the 
lofs  of  the  pofterity  of  thofe  Dukes  who  had  governed 
them  for  many  ages,  and  who  were  fo  revered  for 
their  goodnefs,  that  they  may  worthily  be  propofed 
as  examples  for  the  imitation  of  Kings.  The  me- 
mory of  *  Duke  Leopold  was  Hill  fo  dear  to  the  peo- 
ple when  his  Widow  was  obliged  to  quit  Luneville, 
that  they  threw  themfelves  upon  their  knees  before 
her  chariot,  and  flopped  the  horfes  at  the  end  of  every 
Street :  nothing  was  to  be  heard  or  feen  in  that  City 
but  tears  and  lamentations  from  all  quarters. 

*  The  French  firft  made  tl.emfelves  matters  of  this  Duchy,  in  the 
reign  of  Lewis  XIII.  but  reflored  it  by  the  Pyrenean  treaty  1660.  In 
the  year  1670,  the  French  feized  upon  it  again.  After  which,  Charles 
Leopold,  of  famous  memory,  who  mould  have  fucceeded  his  Uncle  . 
in  the  Duchy,  went  into  the  Emperor's  fervice,  and  gained  more  ho- 
nour in  the  field,  than  almoft  any  General  of  his  time.  See  Collier's 
Dictionary,  in  the  Article  Charles  IV.  of  Lorrain.  He  died  after  a 
ihort  illnefs  at  Weltz,  upon  his  road  to  Vienna,  in  1690,  at  the  age 
of  49  ;  having  firft  recommended  his  wife,  children,  and  fubjects,  to 
the  Emperor's  protection,  in  a  fiiort  letter,  which  concludes  in  this 
manner  :  "  Sacrce  Caefareas  Majeftati  commendat  fe  fuofque,  &  ui- 
timum  dicit  vale  Carolus  Lotharingiae  Dux."  L'e  married  Eleonora 
Maria  of  Auftria,  Queen  Dowager  to  Michael,  King  of  Poland,  and 
Sifter  to  the  Emperor  :  his  eldeit  Son  Leopold  had  the  inheritance  of 
his  Anceftors  reflored  to  him  by  virtue  of  the  treaty  of  Ryfwick,  in 
the  year  1697. 

Vol.  II.  O  CHAP. 
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CHAP.    III. 

Of  mixed  Principalities, 

T>UT  in  the  government  of  a  Principality  newly 
•*-*   acquired,  many  difficulties  occur.     For  if  it  is 
not  abiblutely  new,    but  annexed  as  an   appendage 
only  to  the  dominions  of  the  Ufurper  (in  which   cafe  \ 
that  State  may  properly  be  called  a  mixed  one)  tumults 
and  revolutions  will  in  the  firft  place  enfue  from  the 
perverfenefs   and  inftability  that  are  incident  to  the 
Subjects  of  ail  new  States ;  becaufe,  as  moft  men  are 
ready  enough  to  change  their  mafters,  in  expectation 
of  bettering  their  condition  *,  fuch  a  perfuafion  in- 
duces them  to  take  up  arms  againft  their  Governors : 
but  they  are  often  deceived  in  this,  and  have  the  mor- 
tification to  find  by  experience  that  they  have  changed 
for  the  worfe-j-.     This  proceeds  from  another  natural 
and  ordinary  occafion  :  for  a  new  Prince  being  necef- 
farily  obliged  to  harrafs  his  Subjects   by  quartering 
Soldiers  upon  them,  and  many  other  grievances  that 
are  always  the  attendants  of  recent  acouifitions,  can- 

*  "  Parthos  praefentibus  mobiles,  abfentibus  sequos.,r  Tacit.  An- 
nal.  vi.  All  nations,  fays  the  fame  Author,  Anna!,  xii.  are  alike  in 
this  refpecl,  fervitii  ingenio,  by  a  caprice  incident  to  fervitude. 

■j-  Do   you  imagine,  faid  a  Roman  Senator,  that  Tyranny  is  ex- 
tinguished by  the  death  of  Nero  r   many  thought  it  had  died  with  Ti- 
berius and  Caligula;  and  yet  another  Tyrant  is  f'prung  up  more  fan-  , 
gumary  and  deteltable  than   either  of  the  former.     "  An  Neronurr* 
extremum  Dominorum  putatis  ?    idenv  crediderant  qui  Tiberio,  qiti 
Caligulse  fuperftites  fuerunt  :    cum  interim  inteftabilior  5c  fssvior  ex- 
ortus  eft.''  Rift,  iv.    Claudius  told   the  Parthian  Ambafladors,    who 
ticiired  he  would  give  them  a  better  King,  they  would  be  never   the 
better  for  changing  their  fovereigns  fo  often,  and  therefore  it  wcuid- 
be  the  belt  way  to  accommodate  themfelves  to  their  humours.,     "  Fe- 
yenda  Regnuin  ingenia,   neque  ufui  crebras  mutationes."  Annal.  xii. 
A  Roman  Senator  (aid,  he  admired  the  palt  times,  and  conformed  te 
the  prefent ;  and  though  he  could  not  help  wifhing  for  good  Princes, 
lie  would  bear  with  thole  that    were  bad.     "  Se  meminifle  temporurn 
quibus  natus   lit  ;  ulteriora   mirari,  praefeatia  fequi ;  bonos  Impera- 
tores  voto  expetere,  qualefcunquetolerare."   Hift.  iv.    See  Machiavel's 
Political  Difcourfes,  Book  iii.  cap.  vi.  towards  the  beginning,  where 
lie  fays,  this  is  a  golden  maxim.     But  it  is  a  doctrine  that  would  not 
go  down  in  thefe  times  j  and  indeed  it  is  not  fit  it  fhould. 

2  not 
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not   help  difgufting  them  *.     So   that  he  is   fare  to 
make  all  thofe  his   enemies   whom   he  has  injured  in 
feizing  upon  thdt  Principality  ;  and    cannot  preferve 
the  friendship  of  others  who  affifted  him  in  his  under- 
taking-, becaufe  he  can  neither  reward  them   in   the 
manner  they  expect,  nor   proceed  agaiflft  them  with 
rigour,  as  they  have  laid  him  under  inch  obligations. 
For  how  numerous  and   powerful  foever  the  troops 
of  any  one  may  be  who  embarks  in   fuch  an  enter- 
prise, he  will  fcnd  it  abfolutely   neceffary   to  engage 
the  favour  and  intereft  of  fome  of  the  natives  of  thas 
State  vyhich  he  defigns  to  invade,  in  order  to  get  foot- 
ing there  at  the  firft.     From  thefe  concurrent  circum- 
ftances,  it  came   to  pafs   that  Lewis  XII.  of  France 
fo  foon  made  himfelf  matter  of  Milan;  and  from  the 
caufes  abovementioned  Ludovico  Sforza  with  no  other 
affiftance  but  that  of  his  own  troops,  as  foon  wrefted 
it  out  of  his   hands  again  :  for  the  people  who  had 
thrown  open  the   gates  of  that  City  to  the  French, 
finding  themfelves  difappointed  in  the  hopes  they  had 
conceived  of  future  favours  and  rewards,  could  not 
bear  the  infolent  and  faftidious  behaviour  of  their  new 
Lords  f.     It  is  an  eafier  matter  indeed  to  maintain  a 
State  that  has  been  once  reduced,  and  then   rebelled, 
and  afterwards   been  conquered  again  •,    becaufe  the 
Ufurper  may  make  a  handle  of  that  revolt,  and  pro- 
ceed v/ith  lefs  referve  in  fecuring  himfelf,  by  punish- 
ing the  delinquents,  by  keeping  a  watchful  eye  over 
the  fufpedted,  and  by  fortifying  his  weak  tide  more 

*  Res  dura,  &  regni  novitas  me  taliacogunt 
Moliri,  &  late  fines  cuftode  tueri, 

Said  the  Queen  of  Carthage  to  Mneas.  iEneid  I.  "  Arma,  fays  Ta- 
citus, quze  neque  parari  poflint  neque  haberi  per  bonas  artes."  An- 
jaal.  i.    A  force  that  cannot  be  fupported  without  giving  offence. 

f  Tacitus  fays,  the  Parthians  received  Tiridates  with  open  arms, 
in  hopes  of  being  better  treated  by  him  than  they  had  been  by  Arta- 
banusj  and  that  foon  after,  they  not  only  hated  Tiridates  as  much 
as  they  had  careffed  him  at  firft,  but  recalled  Artabanus,  who  had 
been  fo  difagreeable  to  them  before.  "  Qui  Artabanum  ob  fsevitiani 
execrati,  come  Tiridatis  ingenium  fperabant.. ..  ad  Artabanum  ver- 
tere,  &C.1'   Annal.  vi, 

O  2  cffec- 
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effectually  for  the  future  *.     So  that  although  Sforza* 
fucceeded  the  fir  ft  time  in  expelling  the  French  only 
by  harrafling  the  confines   of  the  Milanefe,  and  rail- 
ing continual    alarms    and   commotions    there ;    yet 
when  they   had  pofTelled  themfelves   of  that  State  & 
fecond   time,  he    found    it  neceflary   to    confederate 
himfelf  with  many  other  Princes  a  gain  ft  them,  in  or- 
der  to  drive  their  forces  out  of  Italy,  and  once  more 
to  recover  the  pofTelTion  of  Milan  •,  all  which  was 
owing  to  the  caules  jult  now  affigned.     Neverthelefs, 
he  met  with  fuccefs  in  both  attempts  :  and  as  I  have 
already  fhewn  to  what  that  may  principally  be  attri- 
buted in  the  fir  ft  cafe,  I  (ball  likewife  endeavour   to- 
point  out  the  oceafron  of  it  in  the  fecond  ;  and  fee- 
what  refources  and  expedients   the   King  of  France 
had,  or  any  other   Prince   in  the  fame  circumftances 
may  have  another  time,  to  lupport  himfelf  in  the  pof~ 
leflion  of  his  newly  acquired  dominions  in  a  more  ef- 
fectual manner  than  he  did, 

I  fay  then,  that  dominions  newly  acquired  and  an- 
nexed to  ihe  ancient  territories  of  the  conqueror  are 
either  Provinces  of  the  fame  nation  and  language  with, 
his  own  fubje&s,  or  they  are  not.  When  it  happens 
that  they  really  are  fo,  they  are  very  eafrly  main- 
tained, efpecially  if  the  people  have  not  been  too 
much  aocuftomcd  to  liberty.  For  to  fecure  the  pof- 
feiiion  of  them,  little  more  is  required  than  to  extir- 
pate the  family  of  the  Prince  who  laft  reigned  over 
them  :  after  which,  the  natives  will  live  quietly 
enough,  provided  they  are  fuffered  to  enjoy  their 
former  privileges,  and  there  does  not  happen  to  be 
any  remarkable  and  material  diflimilitude  in  the  man- 
cersand  cuftoms  of  thetwo  States.  And  of  this-,  wehave 
iufficierit  proof  in  the  examples  of  Burgundy,  Bre- 
tagne,    Gafcony,   and  Normandy,    which   Provinces 

*  Tacitus  fays,  that  Rhadamiitus  having  recovered  Armenia,  from 
whence  he  had  been  expelled  by  his  fubjects,  treated  them  witrrihe- 
utmoft  rigour,  looking  upon  them  as  rebels,  who  only  wanted  an  op- 
portunity of  revolting  again.  "  Vacuam  rurfus  Armeniam  invafit 
trucuientior  quam  antea,  tanquam  adverfus  defe&ores,  &  in  tempore 
rebella^uros."  Annal.  xii,  ' 

have 
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have   continued  ib    long   united    with   France :     for 
-though  indeed   there  is  fame  little  difference  in  their 
refpe&ive  languages,  yet  their  manners  and  .cuftoms 
-are  nearly  alike,  and   of  confequence  eafily  adjufted 
-betwixt  them.     Whofoever  therefore  would  keep  pof- 
feffion  of  a  new  acquisition,   mull  have  a  particular 
•regard  to  two  points.     In  the  fir  ft  place,  he  mult  take 
care  to  extinguifh  the  whole  family  of  the  laft  reign- 
ing Prince  :  and  in   the  next,  he   mult  neither  alter 
its  laws,  nor  augment  the   taxes  :  by  which  manner 
of  proceeding,    that  State  will  loon    become  firmly 
confolidated    with    his  other  dominions.     But   when 
the  language,  cuftoms,    and  inftitutions  of  the  con- 
quered people  are   very  different  from  thofe  of  the 
conquerors,    great  difficulties    will  a  rife,    and   it   re- 
quires not  only  much  good  fortune,  but  the  utmoft 
^ddrefs  and  application  to  keep  them  in  fubjeclion  % 
One  of  the  quickeft  and  moft  efficacious   expedients 
for  this  purpofe,  would  be  for  the  Conqueror  to  live 
amongft  them  himfelf,  which  would  make  his  pof- 
feffion   more  durable  and  fecure.     Thus  the  Turk, 
notwithftanding  all  his  other  arts  and  endeavours  to 
eftablifh  himfelf  in   Greece,  would   never  have  been 
-able  to  erTecl:  it,    if  he  had  not  fixed  his   residence 
•there.  *  For  when   the  Prince  is  immediately  prefent 
amongft  his   new   fubjeds,    he    can    inftantly  attend 
himfelf  to  any  diforder  that  may   arife,  and  apply  a 
fpeedy  remedy  f :  but  if  he  is  at  a  diftance  it  muft 
be  fome  time  before  he   can  be  informed  of  it,  and 
perhaps  not  till  it  has  got  to  fo  great  a  head  that  it 
■is  become  incurable.     Befides,  in   the  firft  cafe,  his 
Provinces  are  not  liable  to  be  pillaged  by  Deputies 

*  "  Ex  diverfitate  morura  crebra  bella,1'  Tacit.  Hill,  v.  Di-yer.fi  ty 
:of  manners  frequently  occafions  wars. 

f  Commotions  are  often  eafily  compofed,  if  timely  remedies  are 
applied.  "  Modicis  remedies  primos  motus  corifediffe."  Tac.  Annal, 
.xiv.  To  this  purpofe,  Tiberius  was  told  upon  fuch  an  occafion,  that 
he  had  nothing  to  do  but  to  mew  himfelf  to  the  rebels,  and  they 
-would  prefently  return  to  their  duty  at  the  fight  of  their  Prince* 
•"  Ire  ipfum  &  opponere  Majeftateni  Imperatoriam  debuiflCe,  cefluris 
&bi  Principem  vidiiient."  Annal.  i. 
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or  other  Officers  ;  as  the  people  can  have  immediate 
redrefs  from  a  Prince  that  is  To  near  them  :  which  con- 
sideration will  not  only  incline  them  to  love  him  more 
cordially,  if  they  are  well  difpofed  to  him,  and  make 
them  fear  him  if  they  are  difaffected,  but  prevent 
any  foreign  enemy  that  might  otherwife  defign  to  in- 
vade thole  dominions,  from  embarking  in  an  enter- 
prize,  which  the  refidence  of  the  Prince  muft  render 
exceeding  difficult  and  precarious. 

Another  good  expedient  would  be  to  fettle  Colo- 
pies  in  two  or  three  different  parts  of  fuch  a  State, 
which  may  ferve  as  keys  to  it  :  becaufe  if  that  is  nog 
done,  it  will  be  neceffary  to  maintain  a  {landing  army 
there,  and  a  considerable  one  too,  both  of  horfe  and 
foot ;  which  will  be  a  heavier  burden  to  both  parties. 
For  Colonies  are  not  very  expenfive  to  a  Prince :   it 
■fofts  him  little  or  nothing  to  fend  them  out  and  Sup- 
port them,  and    he  only  makes   thofe   his    enemies 
whom  he  is  obliged  to  difpoffefs   of  their  lands  and 
Jioufes  for  the  fubfiftence  and  accommodation  of  thofe 
Colonies  :   who  making  but  a  very  fmall  part  of  that 
State3  and  being  by  thefe  means  reduced   to  poverty 
and  difperfed  into  different  parts,  can  never  have  it  in 
their  power  to  hurt  him  :  and  as  to  others  who  have 
had  no  injury  done  to  them,  they  will  naturally  be  in- 
clined to  fit  quiet  upon  that  account  ♦,  and   alfo,  out 
pf  fear  of  being  Stripped   like  their  neighbours,    if 
they  mould  offer  to  ilir.     It  muft  be  added,  that  Co- 
lonies, though  nothing  like  fo  expenfive  as  a  {land- 
ing military  force,  are  yet  more  to  be  depended  upon 
by  their  Prince,  and  much  lefs   difguflful  to  others  : 
anp!  thofe  few  who  have  fuffered  by  them,  being  poor 
and  feparated,  cannot  do  them  any  harm,  as   I  faid 
before.     For  it  mould    be    remembered,    that   one 
ought  either  to  keep  upon   good  terms  with  others, 
pr  tp  crufli  them  utterly  if  they  are  once   provoked  : 
becapfe  if  the  injury  that  is  done  them  be  but  a  flight 
one,  tHey  are  left  in  a  capacity  to  return  it ;   but  if  it 
is  done  fo  the  purpofe,  it  will  not  be  in  their  power : 
tq  that  when   a  man  refolves   to  injure  another,  he 

mould 
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fhould  do  it  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  cut  off  all  poflibi- 
lity  of  revenge*. 

But  if  in  (lead  of  Colonies  an  armed  force  is  fent 
thither.,  the  charge  will  be  very  great,  and  the  whole 
revenue  of  the  Province  fwallowed  up  in  fupporting 
it ;  which  will  make  the  acquisition  a  lots  rather 
than  a  gain,  and  occafion  much  more  difcontent :  for 
the  frequent  removal  of  a  camp  from  one  place  to 
nnother,  and  harraffing  the  whole  country  in  that 
manner,  is  a  grievance  which  will  be  felt  and  re- 
fented  by  the  inhabitants  who  are  ftill  left  in  the  en- 
joyment of  their  pofferlions,  and  have  it  in  their 
power  to  be  dangerous  enemies ;  becaufe,  though  van- 
quifhed  and  oppreffed,  they  are  Hot  utterly  clifperfed 
or  extinguifhed.  Such  a  force  therefore  will  be  in 
every  refpec~c  as  prejudicial  as  Colonies  are  fer- 
viceable. 

A  Prince  who  has  got  pofTeffion  of  a  Provinc* 
the  manners  and  conftitution  of  which  are  different 
from  thofe  of  his  own,  ought  likewife  to  defend  and 
protect  fuch  of  his  neighbours  as  are  in  a  low  and 
feeble  condition,  and  endeavour  to  weaken  thofe  that 
are  more  potent  than  he  is  •,  and  above  all,  to  take 
particular  care  that  no  foreign  Prince  of  equal  flrength. 
with  himfelf  fhall,  upon  any  account,  gain  footing 
in  that  Province  :  for  it  almofr  always  happens  that 
the  discontented  party  call  in  fomebody  or  other,  ei- 
ther out  of  ambition  or  fear.  Of  which,  we  have  an 
example  in  the  Etolians,  who  introduced  the  Romans 
into  Greece  :  and  in  every  other  Province  where  they 
gained  admittance,  it  was  at  firft  by  the  favour  and 
co-operation  of  the  natives.  It  commonly  happens 
in  fuch  cafes,  that  as  foon   as  any  powerful  foreigner 

*  When  Rinaldo  degli  Albizi  found  the  Signiory  had  only  fen- 
tenced  Cofimo  de'  Medici  to  banishment,  and  not  to  death,  as  he 
would  have  had  them,  he  told  them,  "  it  would  have  been  much  bet- 
ter for  them  to  have  remained  content  in  their  former  circumilances, 
than  to  fuffer  Cofimo  to  efcape  with  Life,  and  leave  fo  many  of  his 
friends  in  Florence;  as  people,  efpeciall/ great  men,  ought  either 
never  to  be  provoked,  or  if  they  are,  to  bs  entirely  cruflied."  Hift. 
Fior.  Book  iv. 
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gets  footing  in  a  Province,  all  the  Malecontents  and 
inferior  party  immediately  join  him   out  of  hatred  to 
thofe  that  have   opprefled  them  :  fo  that  it  cofts  him 
but   little  pains   to    gain   them,    and    when   they  are 
gained  they  very  ibon  and  willingly  fall  in  with  thofe 
meafures  of  government  which  he   prefcribes.     But 
he   mull  take  fpecial  care  that  they  do  not  grow  too 
flrong   and  powerful;    and  then   by   their   affiftance, 
and  the  flrength  of  his  own  forces,  he  may  eafily  pull 
down  the  authority  of  others  and  make  himfelf  lble 
Arbiter  of  the  Province.     He  that  does  not  diligently 
attend   to  this  point  will  foon  lofe  what   he  has  ac- 
quired, and  meet  with   nothing  but   difficulties  and 
troubles  whilft   he  is   in  pofTeffion  of  it.     The   Ro- 
mans conftantly  and  afliduoufly  purfued  thefe  maxims 
in  their  new  conquefts  ;  they  planted   Colonies  there, 
they  protected  and  cherifhed  fuch  neighbouring  States 
#s  were  deprefied,  without  increafing   their   ftrength; 
they  humbled  the  over-grown  power  of  others,  and 
would  never  fuffer  any   potent   foreigner  to   affume 
the   leafl  degree    of    authority  or   eflablim  any   in- 
tcreft  in  them.     Let  us  bring  our  proofs  of  this  from 
Greece,  where  they  fupported  the  Achaians  and  Eto- 
nians,   deprefied   the    Macedonians,    and   drove   An^ 
jtiochus  out  of  his  dominions;  and   yet  neither   the 
merits  of  the   Achaians  and  Etolians  could   prevail 
upon  the  Romans   to  let  them  make  any  addition   to 
their  States  -?    nor    could  the  Solicitations  of  King 
Philip  induce  them   to   be  his  friends   till  they  had 
lowered  his  power  ;  nor  the  pui fiance  of  Antiochus 
ever  make   them   confent  that  he    fhould   have  any 
kind  of  dominion  or  authority  in  that  Province.     In 
which  refpects  the  Romans  acted  as  all  wife  Princes 
ought  to  do,  who  fhould  not  only  endeavour  to  re- 
medy the  preient,    but  to  prevent  future  evjls  and 
jnconveniehcies :  for  when   they  are  forefeen  afar  off*, 
it  is  an  eafy  matter  to  guard  againfl  them  ;  but  if  we 
wait  till  they  fall  upon  us,  it  often  happens  that  all 
expedients  are   too  late,    and  our  ruin   becomes  in- 
evitable.    The  Phyficians  fay  of  hectic  fevers,  that 

ic 
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it  is  no  hard  tafk  to  get  the  better  of  them  in  their 
beginning,  but  difficult  to  difcover  them  :  yet  in 
■courfe  of  time,  when  they  have  not  been  properly- 
treated  and  diftinguifhed,  they  are  eafily  difcovered, 
but  difficult  to  be  fubdued.  So  it  happens  in  po- 
litical bodies ;  for  when  the  evils  and  •diflurbances 
that  may  probably  arife  in  any  Government  are  fore- 
seen (which  yet  can  only  be  done  by  a  Sagacious  and 
provident  man)  it  is  eafy  to  ward  them  off:  but  if 
they  are  Suffered  to  fprout  up  and  grow  to  fuch  a 
height  that  their  malignity  is  obvious  to  every  one, 
there  is  feldom  any  remedy  to  be  found  of  Sufficient. 
efficacy  to  reprefs  them.  The  Romans  therefore, 
when  aware  of  mifchiefs  that  might  happen,  took 
timely  care  to  avert  them,  and  never  let  them  grow 
to  a  head,  merely  to  evade  a  war  5  well  knowing  that 
the  war  was  not  to  be  avoided  by  fuch  means,  though 
it  might  perhaps  be  deferred  for  fome  time ;  which 
.would  rather  be  an  advantage  than  otherwife  to  the 
enemy.  Upon  which  account,  they  rather  chofe  to 
make  war  upon  Philip  and  Antiochus  in  Greece  than 
Suffer  them  to  invade  Italy  *.  And  though  they 
might  at  that  time  have  avoided  one,  and  prevented 
the  other  by  temporary  expedients  ;  yet  they  judged 
better,  and  never  acled  according  to  the  maxim 
which  prevails  fo  much  amongft  the  Politicians  of 
our  days,  u  that  we  ought  to  truft  to  time  for  what 
is  to  come,  and  make  the  beft  of  the  prefent  ;"  for 
as  time  might  bring  forth  evil  in  its  courfe  as  well  as 
good,  they  thought  it  a  fafer  way  to  depend  upon 
their  own  wifdom  and  valour. 

But  let  us  return  to  the  King  of  France,  and  fee 
how  he  followed  thefe  rules.     I  do  not  mean  Charle5 

*  "  Firit  proprium  populi  Roman!  longe  a  dojno  bellare,"  fays 
Cicero.  Tiberius  always  obferved  this  maxim,  "  Deftinata  retinens, 
'confiliis  &  aftu  res  externas  moliri,  arma  procul  habere. "  Annal.vi. 
This  the  Romans  did  to  preferve  the  liberty,  and  fave  the  treafures 
of  Italy.  For  if  foreigners  ever  got  footing  there,  they  were  fure  to 
avail  themfelves  of  the  riches  and  arms  of  the  Country  j  which  mufti 
have  weakened  the  Romans  exceedingly.  Upon  which  account, 
Hannibal  told  Antiochus,  that  they  could  never  be  beaten,  but  in  Italy, 

viii. 
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VIII.   but  Lewis  XII.  who  continued  fo  much  longer 
in  the  poffcffion  of  fome  parts  of  Italy,  that  his  con- 
duct affords  more   room   for  observation.     And  here 
we  {hall  find  that  he  proceeded  in  a  manner  entirely 
contrary   to  what  a  Prince  ought  to  do,   who  would 
keep  palleflion  of  a  State   fo  different  in   moil  re- 
fptcts    from   his  own.     Lewis    was    introduced    into 
Italy  by  the  ambition  of  the  Venetians,  who  were  in 
hopes  of  gaining  fome  part  of  Lombardy  by  fo  do- 
ing; and  I  am  far  from  condemning  this  enterprise 
In   general,   or    the   eourfe  which  he  took    at  rlrft : 
for  as  he  wanted  to  get  footing  in  Italy,  and  was  then 
fo  far  from  having  any  friends  in  that  Country,  that 
almoft  every  avenue  into  it  was  induftrioufly  barred 
againtt  the  French  (out  of  refentment  for  the  ufage 
which  the  Italians  had  met  with  from  Charles  VIII.) 
he  was  obliged  to  avail  himfelf  of  fuch  as  he   could 
afterwards  make  there  :  and  he  would  certainly  have 
accomplished  his  defigns,  if  he  had  not  been  guilty 
of  fome  fubfequent  errors.     For  he  foon  made  him- 
felf  Matter  of  Lombardy,  and  having  recovered  the 
reputation  which  Charles  had  loft,  Genoa  prefently 
fubmitted  to  him,    the  Florentines,  the  Marquis  of 
Mantua,  the  Duke  of  Ferrara,  the  Bentivogli  Lords 
of  Bologna,    the  Countefs   of  Furli,    the  Lords  of 
Faenza,  Pefaro,    Rimini,    Camerino,    Piombino,  the 
Lucchefe,  the  Pifans,  the  Sienefe,  all  paid  their  court 
to  him,  and  made  him  offers  of  their  friendship  and 
ailiftance.     The  Venetians  had  then  fufficient  reafon 
to  repent  of  their  folly,  who,  in   order  to  gain  two 
towns   in  Lombardy,  had  made  the  King  of  France 
Matter  of  two  thirds  of  Italy. 

After  this,  how  eafily  might  Lewis  have  maintain- 
ed his  reputation  in  that  Country,  if  he  had  acted  ac- 
cording to  the  rules  above  prefcribed,  and  protected 
his  friends,  who  being  numerous,  but  yet  weak 
and  fearful  (confiding  partly  of  the  Pope's  and  partly 
pf  the  Venetian  fubjects)  were  under  a  necetfky  of 
continuing  firm  to  him  upon  all  occafions  !  fo  that 
by  their  means  he  might  effectually  have  fee u red  him- 
?  -  fclf 
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(elf  againft  others  that  were  more  powerful.     But  as 
|bon  as  he  was  in   poffeffion   of  M<!an,  he   proceeded 
in  a  very  different  manner,  and   a  (lifted    Pope   Alex- 
ander VI.  in  conquering  Romagna  :   not  being  aware 
that  in  fo  doing  he  mult  difguft  thole  friends  who  had 
thrown  themfeives  into  his  arms,  and  weaken  himfelf 
whilft  he  was  aggrandizing  the  Church,  by  adding 
fo   much   more    temporal  dominion   to  its   Spiritual 
power  and  authority  which  was  already   grown   very 
formidable.     This  falfe  itep  was  attended  with   fuch  . 
confequences,  that  at  laft  he  was  forced  to  march  him- 
felf into  Italy  to  controul  the  ambition  of  Pope  Alex- 
ander, and  to  prevent  him   from  becoming  mafter  of 
Tuicany  alfo.     Nor  was  he  content  with  having  thus 
aggrandized  the  Church  and  alienated   the  affections 
jof  his  friends ;  for  he  afterwards,  out  of  a  defire  of 
reducing  the  whole  Kingdom   of  Naples,  was  fimple 
/enough  to  let  the  Spaniards  fhare  with  him  in  the  ac- 
quifition  of  it ;  fo  that  although  he  was  fole  Arbiter 
of  Italy  before,  he  condefcended  to  admit  an  affociate 
in  the  direction  of  it,  to  whom,  all  fuch  as  had   any 
ambitious  views  in  that  Province,  or  were  difaftected 
to  his  perfon,  might  have  recourfe  upon  occafion  for 
encouragement  and  protection  :  and  when  he  had  it  in 
his  power  to  have  left  it  in  fecurity  under  the  govern- 
ment of  a  Prince  who  would  willingly  have   become 
tributary  to 'him,  he  difpOifefTed  him  to  eftablilh   an- 
other there,  who  was  potent  enough  to  drive  out  the 
French  likewife  in  their  turn. 

The  defire  of  acquifition  indeed  is  very  common 
and  natural  to  mankind*;  and  when  they  attempt 
nothing  more  than  they  are  able  to  perform,  they 
will  always  be  applauded,  or  at  leaft  not  condemned 
for  it  f :  but  when  they  are  nor  equal  to  the  enter- 

*  "  Vetus  ac  jampridem  infita  mcrtalibus  catentisecunido.M  Tacit 
'Hift.  ii.  * 

f  ««  I  call  you  to  empire,  faid  Mncian  to  Vefpafian  ;  it  is  in  your 
power,  if  you  pleafe  :  and  it  would  feem  bafe  and  cowardly  to  fuffer 
your  Country  to  be  ruined  ;  though  perhaps  you  might  inglorioufly 
P?e  your  own  life  by  fubmitting  to  be  a  Have  to  another."  £<r0  te  ad 
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prizes  they  engage  in,  and  (till  per&ft  in  them,  they 
•certainly  dderve  both  cenfure  and  ridicule.  If  the 
Kino- of  France  therefore  was  powerful  enough  to 
have  invaded  the  Kingdom  of  Naples  with  his  own 
forces  only,  he  mould  have  done  it:  but  if  he  was 
not,  he  ought  not  upon  any  consideration  to  have  di- 
vided it  with  another.  And  if  the  divifion  of  Lom- 
bardy  which  he  feared  with  the  Venetians  may  in  fome 
meafure  be  excufed,  becaufe  he  got  footing  in  Italy 
merely  by  that  means  •,  yet  the  partition  of  Naples 
with  the  King  of  Spain  cannot  be  defended  at  any 
rate,  as  he  was  not  under  the  fame  neceffity  of  acling 
in  .that  manner. 

Lewis  then  was  guilty  of  five  errors  in  this  expe- 
dition ;  for  he  ruined  the  inferior  States  j   he  fuffered 
a  neighbouring  Prince,  who  was  before  too  potent, 
co  increafe  his  dominions  ;  he  introduced  another,  and 
a  foreigner  too,  into  the  fame  Province,  who  was  (till 
more  powerful  •,  he  neither  (laid  to  refide  there  him- 
felf,  nor  fettled  any  Colonies  :  all  which  errors  might 
vet  poffibly  have  been  remedied  whilft  he  lived,  if  be 
had' not  committed  a  Sixth   in  depreffing  the  power 
of  the  Venetians.     For  if  he  had  neither  thrown  too 
much  weight  into  the  ferle  of  the  Church,  nor  intro- 
duced the&Spaniards   into   Italy,  it  would  have  been 
hut  right  and  neceffary  to  humble  them:   but  when 
he  had  taken  thofe  iteps,  he  hWd  not  have  fuffered  \ 
their  power  to  be  diminifoed  ;    becaule  whilft   that 
continued  refpe&able,  they  would  always  have  endea- 
voured to  prevent  any  one  elle  from  making  further 
acquifitions  in  Lcmbardy,  by  which  they  themfelves 
would  not  be  benefitted  •,  -fince  it  could  not  be  expeft- 
£d  that  the  new  invaders  would  drip  the  French  of 
w\m  they  had  got  poflTeflion  of  there,  merely  to  give 
it  away  to  them  :   nor  was  there  any  occafion  to  ap- 
prehend  that  any  other  date  would   be  hardy  enough  ] 
to    contend  with    them    both  whilft  they  continued 

imperiumvoco;  in  tua  manu  pofitum  eft  . . .  Torpere  ultra,  &  per- 
detidam  Rempublicam  relinquere,  fopor  &  ignavia  videretur,  etiartMJ 
Hbj  quam  inhoiiefta,  taw  tuta  fervitus  effet."   Hift.  u.  # 

'    ^  united. 
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united.  But  if  it  be  obje&ed  that  Lewis  gave  up 
Romagna  to  the  Pope,  and  the  Kingdom  of  Naples 
to  the  Spaniards  in  order  to  evade  a  war,  I  fay  agairi^ 
that  a  prefent  inconvenience  ought  never  to  be  iub- 
mitted  to,  merely  to  prevent  a  war  5  for  the  war  in- 
stead of  being  intirely  averted  thereby,,  will  only  be 
deferred  and  fall  fo  much  the  heavier  at  laft.  Others 
perhaps  may  alledge  that  King  Lewis  had  given  his 
word  to  the  Pope  that  he  would  amft  him  in  his  de~ 
flans  upon  Romagna,.  in  return  for  the  ditTolution  of 
llfs  marriage*,  and  the  favour  of  a  Cardinal's  hat 
which  his  Holinefs  had  conferred  upon  the  Archbifhop 
of  Rouen  at  his  requeft  f  ;  but  I  mull  refer  fuch  for 
an  anfwer,  to  what  I  have  faid  elfewhere  concerning 
the  good  faith  of  Princes  and  how  far  they  are  ob- 
liged by  their  promifes  J. 

*  Lewis  XII.  was  more  eager  to  enter  Into  a  ffrift  alliance  wFtf* 
Pope  Alexander  VI.  than  any  other  Prince,  for  feveral  reafons  :  ons 
ef  which  was,  that  he  wanted  to  be  divorced  from  h:s  wife  Jane, 
daughter  of  Lewis  XI.  with  whom  he  had  lived  two  and  twenty  years, 
without  having  any  children  by  her.  No  other  law  but  that  of  na- 
ture could  authorize  this  divorce;  and  yet  diflike  and  State  policy 
rendered  it  neceflary.  He  had  been  in  love  with  Anne  of  Bretagne, 
widow  of  Charles  VIII.  long  before  me  was  married  to  that  Prince,  to 
which  match  me  conferred,"  to  prevent  the  entire  ruin  of  her  Duchy 
of  Bretao-ne.  And  as  (he  had  an  equal  paffion  for  him,  he  was  de- 
fnrous  of  marrying  her,  in  order  to  Cave  the  Duchy  of  Bretagne,  which 
otherwife  he  mult  have  parted  with.  .It  was  art  ancient  but  dangerous 
cuftoni  for  Princes  to  addrefs  themfelves  to  the  Court  of  Rome,  either 
to  obtain  leave  to  marry  their  relations,  or  be  divorced  from  their 
wives.  For  as  fuch  marriages,  or  fuch  divorces,  were  often  neceflary 
to  the  State,  the  tranquillity  of  a  nation  mull  confequently  have  de- 
pended upon  the  humour  or  difpoiition  of  a  Pope,  as  it  happened  iatte 
cafe  of  Henry  VIII.  of  England.     See  Voltaire's  Gen.  Hilt,  of  Europe, 

vol',  ii.  p.  115.  .!.    ' 

+  This  matter  of  the  divorce  was  a  very  dihicu.t  attempt,  upon 
many  accounts  j  but  d'Amboife,  Archbifhop  of  Rouen,  the  King's 
Prime  Minifter,  found  means  to  bring  it  about  by  procuring  the 
Duchy  of  Valentinois  for  Coe&r  Borgia,  the  Pope's  baibrd,  together 
with  a  large  penfion,  and  other  honours  and  emoluments;  for  wmcli 
fervices  d'Amboife  had  a  Cardinal's  hat  given  him  by  the  Pope  3.  and 
was  otherwife  rewarded  by  the  King.  See  Le  Ge  mire's  Vie  du  Car- 
dinal d/Amboife.  Nardi,  in  his  Hiftory  of  Florence,  lib.  Iv.  obferves, 
that  both  Alexander  VI.  and  Lewis  XII.  made  ufe  of  fpintual  means 
upon  this  occafion  to  advance  their  temporal  interefts  :  Alexander  to 
gain  Romagna  for  his  Son,  and  Lewis  to  unite  the  Duchy  of  Bretagne 
to  the  crown  of  France,  in  which  they  both  fu.c  ceeded, 

t  See  Chap,  XVIII.  of  the  Prince, 

The 
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The  King  of  France  therefore  loll  Lombardy  for 
want  of  obierving  thole   maxims,  which  have   been, 
and  always  ought  to  be  followed,  by  fuch   as  would 
keep  pofTefTion  of  the  Provinces  they  have  conquered. 
Nor  was  it   much   to   be  wondered   at  indeed,    but 
rather  to  be  expected   as  a  common  thing  and  the 
neceflary  effect    of    his  conduct.     In  a  convention 
with   the    Cardinal  of   Rouen  upon  this   fubjed   at 
Nantes,  when  the  Duke  of  Valentinois  or  Duke  Va- 
lentine (as  Casfar  Borgia,  Son  to  Pope  Alexander  VI. 
was  commonly  called)  had    feized   upon  Romagna, 
the  Cardinal  laid,  "  the  Italians  did  not  underftand 
the  art  of  war  ;"  to  which  I  made  anfwer,  "  that  the 
French  were  no  lefs  ignorant  in  Politics  ;  otherwife, 
they  would  never  .have  fuffered  the  Church  to  grow 
fo  powerful.     And  experience  has  fince   fhewn  that 
both  the  grandeur  of  the  Church  and  the  power  of 
the  Spaniards  in  Italy,  have  been  folely  owing  to  the 
Kings  of  France  -,  and  that  they,  in  requital  for  thefe 
Services,  have  been  the  ruin  of  the  French  in  that 
Country.     From  whence  we  may  draw  this  general 
and  almoft  infallible  conciufion  •,  "  that  the  Prince 
who  contributes  to  the  advancement  of  another,  is  the 
caule  of  his  own  diminution:  for  he  that  has  been 
thus  advanced,    will  always  grow  jealous  and  fufpi- 
cious  of  that  policy  or  power  to  which  he  owes  higj 
exaltation. 

EXAMEN     CHAP.    III. 

HTHE  fifteenth  Century,  in  which  Machiavel  lived, 
ftill  retained  a  ftrong  tincture  of  Barbarifm:  they 
Hill  preferred  the  baneful  glory  of  Conquerors,  and 
exploits  that  dazzle  mankind  with  an  air  of  grandeur, 
to  gentlenefs  of  manners,  to  juftice,  to  clemency, 
and  all  other  virtues,  But  in  thefe  times,  thank 
Heaven,  the  practice  of  humanity  feems  more  glo- 
rious than  the  falfe  luftre  that  uied  to  attend  the 
actions  of  Conquerors  •,  and  the  world  is  now  grown 
too  wife  any  longer  to  admire  and  encourage  thofe 

cruei 
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cruel  paffions  which   occafion   fuch   havock   in  it.     I 
would  fain  know  for  what  purpofe  a  man  can  be  de- 
firous  to  eftablifh    an    over-grown   power   upon  the 
miferv  and  deftruction  of  others  •,  or   how  he  fhould 
ever  think  of  making  himfelf  illuftrious  by  opprefT- 
ing  the  reft  of  his  fellow-creatures.     The  dominions 
which  a  Prince  enjoyed   before,  are  not  enriched  by 
new  conquefts ;  his  iubjecls  are  not  at  all  the  better 
for  them  •,  and   he  is   much  deceived   himfelf,  if  foe 
imagines  they  will   make  him   any  happier  than   he 
was.     Plow  many  Princes   have   conquered  Provinces 
by   their  Generals,  which   they  afterwards   never  faw 
themfelves  ?    fuch   conquefts  therefore   are   but  ima- 
ginary acquifitions :  and  they  r»in  thoufands  of  peo- 
ple only  to  gratify   the  caprice   of  one  man,  whofe 
name  is  yet  very  often   unworthy  of  being  known  to 
the  world. 

But  fuppofe  a  Conqueror  could  fubdue  the  whole 
world  :  would  he  be  abie  to  govern  it  when  he  had 
done  ?  The  greateft  Prince,  (who,  after  all,  is  but  a 
poor  limited  creature)  would  hardly  be  able  to  re- 
member fo  much  as  the  names  of  its  feveral  Pro- 
vinces -,  and  his  feeming  grandeur  would  only  ferve 
to  convince  him  of  his  real  frailty  and  impotence. 

It  is  not  the  largeneis  of  territory  alone  that  gives 
luftre  to  a  Prince  -,  neither  does  the  acquifition  of  a 
certain  number  of  leagues  more  in  length  or  breadth, 
in  the  leaft  add  to  his  glory  :  for  if  that  was  the  cafe, 
every  man  would  be  elleemed  according  to  the  num- 
ber of  acres  he  po  lie  lies. 

The  people  in  general  who  lived  in  Machiavel's 
days,  might  indeed  be  miftaken  like  him,  with  re- 
gard to  their  notions  of  glory  ;  but  furely  they  could 
not  in  general  be  fo  wicked  at  the  heart  as  he  was. 
Nothing  can  be  more  horrible  than  the  expedients 
which  he  recommends  to  fuch  as  would  keep  pofTef- 
fion  of  their  ^conquefts :  for  if  we  examine  them, 
there  is  not  fo  much  as  one  of  them  that  has  the  ieaft 
appearance  either  of  reafon  or  juftice  on  its  fide. 
*6  One  ought,"  fays  he,  <s  to  extinguifh  the  whole 

family 
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family  of  the  Prince  who  reigned  before  fuch  a  con- 
quell."  Can  any  man  read  this  maxim  without  tremb- 
ling ?  would  not  this  be  trampling  upon  every  thing 
that  is  iacred  in  the  world,  and  opening  a  door  to  all 
forts  of  wickecinels  for  the  fake  of  private  intereft  ? 
Suppofe  an  ambitious  Prince  fliould  forcibly  and  un- 
fitly deprive  another  of  his  dominions  ;  has  he  there- 
fore a  right  to  poifon  or  arTaftmate  him  and  his  whole 
family  ?  Befjdes,  a  Conqueror  by  fuch  a  manner  of 
proceeding,  is  fure  to' introduce  a  practice  that  will 
at  lalt  turn  to  his  own  deftruction.  Another  more 
ambitious  and  more  powerful  than  himfelf,  may  in- 
vade his  territories,  and  retaliate  his  barbarity,  by 
extinguiiliing  him  and  his  family,  with  the  fame  un- 
relenting rigour  that  he  murdered  his  PredecefTors* 
Of  this,  Machiavel's  own  time's  will  afford  us  too 
many  examples- 

Alexander  VI.  when  he  died,  was  upon  the  point 
of  being  depofed  for  his  unparalleled  cruelties  :  his 
deteftable  Baflard,  Cadar  Borgia,  was  itripped  of  all 
that  he  had  heaped  together  by  violence  and  rapine, 
and  died  rniferably :  Galeazzo  Sforza  was  publicly 
afTaffinated  in  a  Church  at  Milan  :  Ludovico  Sforza, 
who  afterwards  ufurped  that  State,  was  carried  into 
France,  where  he  was  confined  in  an  iron  cage,  and 
there  died  *.  The  Princes  of  the  two  houfes  of 
York  and  Lancafler,  in  England,  tore  out  each  other's 
bowels:  the  Grecian  Emperors  were  continually  mur- 
dering one  another  ;  till  at  laft,  the  Turk  taking  ad- 
vantage of  the  weak  condition  to  which  they  had  re* 
duced  the  empire  by  thofe  (laughters,  invaded  their 
dominions,  and  utterly  extirpated  them.  If  fuch  re- 
volutions are  not  fo  frequent  amongft  Chriftians  in 
thefe  times,  it  is  becaufe  the  principles  of  true  mo- 
rality are  now  more  generally  promulged  ;  the  minds 

*  Voltaire,  in  bis  general  Hiftory  of  Europe,  vol.  ii.  p.  199.  fays, 
this  llory  of  the  iron  cage  is  entirely  falfe  ;  and  that  Sforza  was  not 
oniy  treated  with  diftinction,  but  permitted  to  go  abroad,  the  laft  five 
years  of  bis  life,  to  any  place  within  five  leagues  of  the  Caftle  of 
Loches,  though  indeed  he  had  been  more  ftricUy  confined  before. 

of 
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of  men  are  better  cultivated,  they  have  lefs  ferocity 
in  their  manners  ;  for  which,  perhaps,  they  arc 
obliged  to  the  writings  of  thofe  learned  men  who  of 
late  have  contributed  fo  much  to  polim  and  civilize 
Europe. 

Machiavel's  fecond  rule  is,  *■'  That  a  Conqueror 
ought  to  eftablifh  his  refidence  in  his  new  dominions. " 
In  this  there  is  nothing  amifs ;  indeed  it  is  very  pro- 
per in  fome  refpects.  But  it  ought  to  be  confidered, 
that  when  a  Prince  is  poiTeffed  of  many  and  large 
Provinces,  he  cannot  well  leave  the  center  without 
great  prejudice  to  the  other  parts  of  his  dominions  : 
as  he  is  the  fir  ft  principle  and  fpirit  that  actuates  and 
invigorates  the  whole,  if  he  quits  the  center,  the  ex- 
tremities of  courfe  mull  languifh. 

Our  Politician's  third  maxim  is,  CJ  That  fuch  a 
Prince  mud  fend  Colonies  to  fettle  in  his  new  con- 
quefts,  in  order  to  fecure  the  fidelity  of  the  natives. '* 
In  this  point  he  founds  his  argumentation  upon  the 
practice  of  the  Romans :  but  he  does  not  fee m  to 
confider,  that  if  the  Romans  had  not  lent  armies 
likewife  to  protect  their  Colonies  when  eftablifhed, 
they  would  foon  have  been  deftroyed  :  nor  does  he 
take  any  notice  of  the  alliances  which  the  Romans 
always  took  care  to  contract  with  the  neighbouring 
States  upon  fuch  occafions.  The  Romans,  in  the 
fiourifhing  times  of  their  Republic,  were  the  cun- 
ningeft  Robbers  that  ever  ravaged  the  face  of  the 
Earth  •,  they  maintained  by  artifice,  what  they  had 
got  by  injuftice :  at  laft,  however,  like  all  other 
ufurpers,  they  themfelves  were  deprefTed  in  their 
turn. 

But  let  us  examine,  whether  thefe  Colonies,  for 
the  eftablifhment  of  which,  Machiavel's  Prince  is  to 
be  guilty  of  fuch  grievous  opprefilons,  will  anfwer 
the  end  he  propofes.  If  he  fends  numerous  Colonies 
into  a  Country  newly  conquered,  he  muft  con- 
fiderably  depopulate,  and  confequently  enervate  his 
own  :  and  if  he  makes  but  weak  fettlements  there, 
they  will  not  be  able  to  keep  poffeffion  :  fo  that  he 

Vol.  II.  P  will 
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will  harrafs  and  diftrefs  the  natives,  without  reaping 
any  advantage  himfelf.  It  would  therefore  be  a  much 
better  way  to  lend  a  body  of  regular  troops  thi- 
ther, which,  by  good  difcipline,  might  be  prevented 
from  oppreffing  the  people,  and  be  no  great  burden 
to  the  towns  where  they  mould  be  quartered.  This 
certainly  would  be  the  more  eligible  expedient :  but 
perhaps  it  might  not  be  thought  of  in  Machiavel's 
time.  Princes  in  thofe  days  did  not  maintain  nu- 
merous armies  in  their  pay  -,  their  forces  were  little 
better  than  a  pack  of  Banditti,  who,  for  the  mod 
part,  fupported  themfelves  upon  rapine  and  vio- 
lence :  they  had  not  yet  begun  to  keep  troops  in  con- 
ftant  exercife,  and  under  their  colours  in  peaceable 
times:  they  had  then  neither  Barracks,  nor  Maga- 
zines, nor  were  they  acquainted  with  feveral  other 
inflitutions,  which  kwe  to  lecure  a  State  in  time  of 
peace,  both  againft  the  attempts  of  its  neighbours, 
and  of  Mercenaries  that  are  taken  into  pay  for  its 
defence. 

His  fourth  maxim  is,  "  That  a  Prince  ought  to 
gain  the  confidence  of  the  petty  States  that  are  his 
neighbours,  to  protect  them  one  againft  another,  and 
to  fow  difcord  amongft  them  ;  that  fa  he  may  have 
it  in  his  power  either  to  exalt  or  deprefs  fuch  of  them 
as  he  (hall  think  fit."  This  was  the  policy  of  Clovis, 
:he  ftrft  barbarian  King  that  was  converted  to  Chrif- 
tranity  *$  and  he  has  been  followed  in  k   by  fome 

*  He  was  baptized  at  Rhelms,  on  Cbriftmas-day,  496,  where  his 
Sifter  Alboflede,  and  three  thoujfand  of  his  ioldiers,  became  Chriftiani 
the  fame  day,  and  the  reft  foon  after followed  their  example.  If  we 
will  believe  the  French  Hiftorians,  God  honoured  him,  and  the  Kings- 
bis  fuceeflors;  with  many  miraculous  gifts,  particularly  with  that  of 
curing  the  King's  Evil  3  with  the.  Sainte  Ampoulle,  or  Holy  Phial, 
which  contained  the  oil  he  was  anointed,  wkh,  and  is  ftill  preferved- 
in  the  Cathedral  of.Rheims,  and  was  brought  him  by  a  Dove  ;  the 
Fleur  tie  Lis's,  and  Oriflame,  or  Flaming  Standard,  delivered  by  an 
Ajigel  into  the  hands  of  a  Hermit  in  the  Wildernefs.  After  which, 
he  killed  Alaric,  King  of  the  Goths,  an  Arian,  in  3. battle  near 
Poi&iers,  in  507.  Here  it  was,  they  lay,  that  a  Doe  {hewed  him  where 
to  ford  the  river  Vienna,  which  had  then  over-flowed  its  banks  in 
fuch  a  manner,  that  the  right  pafiage  could  not  be  diilinguifhed:  and 
this  place  is  therefore  ftill  called*  Faide  la  Bichet  the  Doe's  Paifage* 
There  is  much  other  trumpery  of  this  fort  to  be  found  in, Gregory  ot 
Tours,  lib.  n.  Hincmar,  &c. 
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other  Princes  no  lefs  cruel  than  himfelf.  But  what  £ 
difference  betwixt  thefe  tyrants  and  a  good  man,  who 
would  take  upon  him  to  be  a  mediator  betwixt  thofc 
petty  States,  who  would  decide  their  differences  in  an 
amicable  manner,  who  would  gain  their  confidence  by 
his  probity,  good  faith,  ftridt  impartiality,  and  difin- 
tereftednefs !  his  prudence  would  make  him  the  fa- 
ther, inftead  of  the  oppreffor,  of  his  neighbours,  and 
his  grandeur  would  rather  incline  him  to  protect  than 
devour  them.  It  is  certain,  likewife,  that  feveral 
Princes  who  have  endeavoured  to  exalt  others  with  a 
high  hand,  have  ruined  themfelves  by  it;  our  own 
times  afford  us  examples  of  this  *. 

I  conclude,  therefore,  that  an  Ufurper  has  no  title 
to  true  glory  ;  that  Afiaffins  will  always  be  abhorred 
by  mankind  \  that  Princes,  who  are  guilty  of  violence 
and  injuftice  to  their  new  fubjects,  will  certainly  alien- 
ate inftead  of  gaining  their  affections ;  that  nothing 
can  be  laid  to  the  purpofe  in  juftification  of  oppref- 
fion  \  and  that  whofoever  fhall  undertake  to  make 
any  farther  apology  for  it,  will  reafon  no  better  than 
Machiavel  has  done  before  him.  To  turn  the  art  of 
ratiocination  againft  the  peace  and  welfare  of  human* 
kind,  is  to  wound  ourfelves  with  a  fword  which  wa2 
given  us  for  our  defence, 
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tloizf  it  came  to  pafs  that  the  Kingdom  of  Darius,  vfurped 
by  Alexander,  did  not  rebel  againft  Alexander's  Succef* 
fors  after  his  death. 

/^Onfidering  the  difficulties  therefore  that  occur  in 
.  keeping  poffeffion  of  a  State  newly  acquired,  it 
might  reafonably  have  been  expected,  that  Alia, 
which  Alexander  wholly  fubdued  in  the  fpace  of  a 

*  The  fir  ft  edition  fays,  "  Notre  fiecle  en  a  fourni  deux  exemples  ; 
Tun  eft  celui  de  Charles  douze,  qui  eleva  Staniflaus  fur  le  Trone  de 
Folcgne,  l'autre  eft  plus  recent." 

P  2  very 
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very  few  years,  and  died  before  he  had  well  eMablifh- 
ed   himfelf  in  the  pofTeiilon  of  it,    would   have  re- 
belled immediately  after  his  death  :  and  yet  his  Suc- 
cefibrs  fupported  themfelves   in  it  for  a  confiderable 
time,  and  without  meeting  with  any  material  difficul- 
ties, but  fuch  as  aroie  amongft  them  from  their  own 
ambition.     To  account  for  this,  I  fay  that  all  Mo- 
narchies of  which  there  are   any  records   left,   have 
either  been  governed  by  an   abfolnte  Prince,  who  ar- 
bitrarily appoints  fuch  of  his  Servants   as  he  thinks 
fit,  out  of  his  mere  grace  and  favour,  to  alTift  him  in 
the  adminiltratian  of  the  State  :  or   by  a  Prince  and 
his  Barons  who  claim  a  mare  in  the  government,  no€ 
from  his  grace  or  favour,  but  from  the  antiquity  and 
nobility  of  their  extraction.     Such  Barons  have  Stat< 
and  fubjeds  of  their  own,  who  acknowledge  them 
fovereigns  and  pay  them  a  natural  obedience.     But 
Prince  has  much  more  authority  who  either  govern* 
his  dominions  himfelf,  or  by  Minifiers  of  his  own  aj 
pointment ;   becaufe  there  is  no  other  Sovereign  a< 
knowledged  there  :  and  if  any  other  man  or  men  an 
obeyed,  they  are  obeyed  as  his  Servants  ancj  Officers* 
and  not  out  of  any  natural  or  particular  refpecl  to 
their  perfons.     The  Grand  Signior  and  the  King  of 
France  may  ferve  for  examples  of  thefe  two  different, 
kinds  of  Government  in    the  prefent   times.      The 
whole  Empire  of  Turkey  is  governed  by  one  Prince; 
all  the  reft  are  but  Slaves  :  this  Monarch   divides  his 
dominions  into  Sanjacs  or  Provinces,  into  which  he 
fends  different  Governors,  and  changes  them  as  often) 
as  he  pleafes.     The  King  of  France,  on  the  contrary, 
has  a  multitude  of  ancient  Barons  *,  who  again  have 
their  refpeflive  fubjecls,  and  are  beloved  and  revered 
by  them ;  not  to  mention  feveral  privileges  and  pre- 
eminences, of  which  the  King  cannot  deprive  them 

*  The  Reader  rrmft  remember  this  was  written  when  the  Dnkes  of 
Burgundy,  Bretagne,  Normandy,  Gafeony,  &c.  had  great  powerr 
and  frequently  ufed  to  combine  again  (i:  the  Kings  of  France,  and 
fide  with  foreigners  againft  them  j  bur  the  cafe  is  far  otfoerwife  at 
prefent, 
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without  very  great  danger  to  himfelf.  Whofoever  there- 
fore considers  the  different  ccnftitution  of  thefe  two 
States,  will  perceive  that  it  would  be  a  difficult  mat- 
ter to  conquer  Turkey,  but  a  very  eafy  one  to  keep 
poffeffion  of  it  when  conquered.  The  difficulties  in 
conquering  it,  would  conftft  in  this  :  that  the  Invader 
could  not  poftibly  be  called  in  by  the  Grandees  of  that 
Empire,  nor  hope  for  any  revolt  among!!  the  Minif- 
ters  to  facilitate  his  enterprize,  from  the  caufes  al- 
ready affigned.  For  as  the  principal  Officers  of  State 
are  Slaves  and  creatures  of  the  Prince's  own  hands, 
they  could  not  eafily  be  corrupted  :  and  fuppofing  that 
poflible,  but  little  advantage  could  be  expected  from 
it,  as  they  could  not  draw  any  confiderable  party  af- 
ter them,  for  the  reafons  above  mentioned.  So  that 
if  any  one  mould  take  it  into  his  head  to  invade  the 
Turks,  he  may  almoft  certainly  depend  upon  finding 
them  united,  and  muft  truft  rather  to  his  own  valour 
and  forces,  than  any  difafTeclion  or  rebellion  amongft 
that  people.  But  if  he  mould  be  fortunate  enough 
to  conquer  them,  and  difperfe  their  armies  in  fuch  a 
manner  that  they  could  not  face  him  again  in  the 
field,  the  main  difficulty  would  then  be  furmounted, 
and  no  obftacle  left  in  his  way  to  the  fecure  pofFefTiOQ 
of  his  conquefts,  but  the  family  of  the  Emperor, 
which  muft  be  extinguished ;  after  which,  there  is 
nothing  further  to  be  apprehended,  fince  no  one  dlQ 
will  have  intereft  enough  amongft  the  people  to  give 
him  any  difturbance :  and  as  the  Invader  could  have 
no  hopes  frcm  them  before  they  were  conquered^  fo 
he  will  have  nothing  to  fear  from  them  afterwards.  " 
But  the  cafe  is  very  different  with  regard  to  King- 
doms that  are  built  upon  the  fame  model  with  France  : 
for  in  fuch,  it  is  an  eafy  matter  to  get  footing  by  the 
aftiftance  of  the  Barons  ;  as  fome  of  them  will  always 
be  difcontented  or  difafreeted  under  fuch  Govern- 
ments, and  confequently  defirous  of  a  change.  Thefe 
I  fay  will  open  him  a  way  into  States,  and  facilitate 
the  conqueft  of  them,  for  the  reafons  above  given? 
but  ftill  he  will  meet  with  many  difficulties  in  keep- 
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ing  pofleffion,  and  much  oppofition  both  from  thofe 
that  he  has  injured,  and  thofe  that  have  been  his 
friends.  Nor  will  it  be  fufiicient  in  this  cafe  to  ex- 
tinguish the  family  of  the  lad  reigning  Prince  *,  be- 
caufe  thole  Barons,  who  are  ftill  left,  will  put  them- 
felves at  the  head  of  new  commotions  •,  and  as  he  can 
neither  fatisfy  nor  exterminate  them,  it  will  not  be 
long  before  he  lofes  that  acquifuion. 

Now  if  we  confider  the  conftitution  of  the  King- 
dom governed  by  Darius,  we  mall  find  it  in  many 
refpects  like  that  of  the  Turks  :  io  that  Alexander 
was  under  a  neceffity  of  Pinking  home  at 'fir ft,  to 
drive  him  entirely  out  of  the  field  :  and  as  he  fuc- 
ceeded  in  his  blow,  and  Darius  died  foon  after,  he 
remained  in  quiet  pofTeffion  of  that  State,  from  the 
reafons  before  affigned.  And  if  his  SuccefTors  had 
.continued  united,  they  might  likewife  have  enjoyed 
It  in  peace  -,  fince  no  other  tumults  afterwards  hap- 
pened there,  but  fuch  as  were  altogether  owing  to 
themfelves.  But  of  Kingdoms  conftituted  like  that 
of  France,  it  is  impoffible  to  keep  pouVlTion  a- 
eafy  a  rate :  witnefs  the  frequent  defections  of  Spain, 
France  and  Greece  from  the  Romans  -,  all  which  were 
pccafioned  by  the  number  of  little  principalities  that 
were  in  a  manner  interwoven  with  thofe  States  :  for 
whilft  they  fubfifted,  the  power  which  the  Romans 
ufurped  there  was  always  difturbed  and  precaripus  : 
but  when  they  were  extinguished  at  laft  by  length  of 
time  and  duration  of  Empire,  the  Romans  met  with 
nothing  further  to  moleft  them  in  the  poffeilion  of 
thofe  acquifitions.  Nay  their  power  was  fo  well  efta- 
blifhed  there  in  the  end,  that  when  the  Civil  wars 
broke  out,  and  the  Lieutenants  of  the  feveral  Pro- 
vinces began  to  quarrel  amongft  themfelves,  every 
pne  of  them  had  his  party,  and  found  means  to  fecure 
fome  of  thofe  Provinces  to  himfelf,  according  to  the 
authority  he  had  acquired  amongft  the  Natives,  who 
no  longer  acknowledged  any  other  mafters  than  the 
Romans,  after  the  race  of  their  former  Princes  was 
pstinft.     Thcfc  circumftances  therefore  being  duly 
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confidered,  it  is  no  great  wonder  that  Alexander  flionld 
find  it  fo  eafy  a  matter  to  keep  poffefiion  of  Afia  ; 
nor  on  the  contrary,  that  Pyrrhus  and  feveral  others 
mould  meet  with  fo  many  difficulties  in  fecuring  the 
conquefts  they  had  made  :  for  the  difference  of  their 
Succefs  is  not  to  be  attributed  cither  to  the  good  or 
bad  conduct  of  the  Conquerors,  but  to  the  diilimili- 
tude  of  the  conquered  *. 


EXAMEN.     CHAP.     IV. 

TN  order  to  form  a  true  judgment  of  the  Spirit  and 
•*•  genius  of  different  Nations,  it  is  neceffary  to  com- 
pare them  with  each  other.     Machiavel  in  this  Chap- 
ter draws  a  parallel  betwixt  the  Turks  and  the  French, 
two  people  very   different  in   their   Cuftoms,    Man- 
ners, and  Opinions  :   he   gives,  reaibns   why  it  would 
I   be  a  difficult  matter  to  make  a  conquefl  of  Turkey, 
but  an  eafy  one   to   keep   poffeinon   of  it  when  con- 
quered :  on  the  other  hand,  he  pretends  to  (hew  what 
would  contribute  to  an   eafy  and   fpeedy  reduction  of 
France  ;  and  what  would   afterwards  excite  continual 
commotions  there,  and  prevent  the  Ufurper  from  en- 
joying it  in  quiet  and  fecurity.     But  the  Author  only 
confiders   things  in   one   point  of  view,    and  dwells 
merely  upon   the  conftitution  of  Governments :    he 
feems  to  think  that  the  Strength  of  the  Turkifh  and 
Perfian  Empires  is  founded  iblely  upon  the  general 
State   of  Slavery   which    prevails   in   thofe   Nations, 
and  upon  the  delpotic  rule  of  one  man   alone ;  and 
that  an  abfolute  Government  firmly  eflablimed,    is 
the  only  one  that  can  effectually  enable  a  Prince  to 
reign  in  peace  and  make  head  againft  his  enemies. 

In  Machiavel's  time  the  Barons  and  Grandees  of 
France  were  (till  regarded  as  petty  Princes  who  had 
fome  (hare  in  the  Government  with  their  Sovereign : 

*  Of  this,  Machiavel  gives  a  good  inftance  in  his  Political  Difcourfes, 
Book  iii.  Ch.  12.  where  he  fpeaks  of  the  different  circuraftances  of  the 
^Venetians  and  Florentines, 
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and  this   gave  occafion  to  continual  divifions  and  fre- 
quent revolts.     1    can't    tell    however    whether    the 
Grand  Signior  is  not  as  liable  to   be  dethroned  as  a 
King  of  France.     The  chief  difference  betwixt  them 
is,  that  a  Turkifh  Emperor  is   generally  flrangled  by 
the  Janizaries,  and  a  King  of  France  has  more  than 
once  been   aflTaflinated  by  the  hands  of  a  Fanatic  *. 
^But  Machiavel,  in  this  Chapter,    it  mud   be  owned? 
ipeaks  rather  of  general  revolutions  than  particular 
cafes :  and  though  indeed  he  has  laid  open  fame  of 
the  Springs  of  a  very  complicated   Machine  ;  yet  he 
does  not  feem,  as  far  as  I  can  judge,  to  have  dis- 
covered the  principal  movements.     The  diverfity  of 
climates,  of  aliment,    and  education,  make  a   wide 
difference  in  mankind,  as  to  their  manner  of  living 
and  thinking.     Hence  it  comes  to  pafs,  than  an  Ita- 
lian Monk  and  a  Chinefe  Bonze  hardly  feem  to  be 
of  the  fame  Species  :   the  temperament  of  a  thought- 
ful but  hypochondriac  Englishman,  is   quite  of  -an- 
other caft  from  that  of  a  haughty  and  diidainful  SpaJ 
niard  %  and  there  is  as   little  refemblance  betwixt  ^ 
Frenchman  and  a  Hollander,  as  betwixt  the  vivacity 
pi  an  Ape  and  the  phlegm  of  a  Tortoife.     It  is  a 
yery  old  obfervation,  that  the  genius  of  the  Eaftern 
people  inclines   them   to  perfilt  in   an   obilinate  -at- 
tachment to  their  ancient  cuftoms.     Their  Religion^ 
alio,  which  is  very  different  from   that  of  the  Eu- 
ropeans, will  not  fuffer  them   to  favour  Infidels  (as 
they  call  them)  in   enterprizes  that  tend  to  the  pre- 
judice of  their  Sovereigns:  and  they  are  ftrictly  pro- 
hibited from  concurring  in   any  meafures  that  may 
pndanger  their  civil  or  religious  eftablifhments.     But 
,  thefe  Maxims  ferve  rather  to  fecure  the  Empire  than 
the  Sovereign  himfelf  •,    for  their  Princes  have  been 
often  depofed?  but  their  Government  has  never  been 
fubverted. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  genius  of  the  French,  fa 
pppqfite  to  that  of  the  MufTulmans,  has  either  been. 

•  Thp  firft  edition  runs  thus,  "  Qnt  ete  afiaflinez  par  des  moines, 
ou  par  des  monitres  que  les  rnoines  avoient  formez." 
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v/holly  or  in  a  great  meafure  the  caufe  of  the  frequent 
revolutions  which   have  happened   in  that  Kingdom, 
J^evity  and   inconftancy  form    the   character  of  thac 
otherwife  amiable  people  :  they  are   naturally  reftlefs, 
inclined  to  Libertinifm,  and   apt   to  be  foon  tired  of 
every  thing  ;  their  love  of  change  is  vifible  even  in 
the  mod  weighty  and  important  affairs.     It  feems  as 
if  thofe  two  Cardinals,  who  fucceffively  governed  the 
French,  and  were  fo  much   both  hated  and  efteemed 
by  them,  had  availed  themfelves  of  Machiavel's  rules 
to  lower  the  authority  of  their  Grandees  -3  and  of  the 
perfect  knowledge  they  had  of  the  genius  of  that 
Nation,  to  avert  the  Storms  with  which  their  Princes 
were  continually  threatened  from  the  light  and  de- 
fultory  temper  of   their  Subjects.     The  Politics  of 
Cardinal  Richlieu  were  folely  employed  in  humbling 
the  Grandees,  in  order  to  increaie  the  power  of  the 
King,  and  to  make  that  the  foundation  of  the  French 
Constitution  :  and  he  fucceeded  fo  well  in  his  defign, 
that  there  are  no  traces  now  left  in  France  of  that  power 
which  the  Barons  and  Grandees  once  had  there,  and 
which  they  fometimes  abufed. 

Cardinal  Mazarin  followed  the  fteps  of  Richlieu, 
but  met  with  great  oppofition  to  his  meafures ;  which 
he  furmounted  however,  and  deprived  the  Parlia» 
ment  of  its  privileges  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  it  is  at 
prefent  but  a  mere  phantom,  which  yet  fometimes 
pretends  to  be  a  real  body  ;  but  is  generally  foon  made 
fenfible  of  its  error. 

The  fame  Policy  that  induced  thofe  Miniders  to 
eftablifh  an  abfolute  defpotic  Government  in  France, 
taught  them  likewife  the  addrefs  to  amufe  and  en- 
courage the  natural  levity  of  that  people,  in  order  to 
make  them  lefs  formidable  enemies  to  themfelves  and 
their  Princes;  the  love  of  pleafure  and  trifling  foon 
wrought  fuch  a  change  in  the  Nation,  that  a  people 
who  had  anciently  fought  fo  bravely  againft  Julius 
Caefar,  who  had  fo  often  fhaken  off  the  yoke  of  the 
Roman  Emperors,  who  up. d  to  call  in  foreigners  to 
their  aid   in  the  time   of    the  Valois   family,    who 
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formed  themfelves  into  a  League  againft  Henry  IV. 
who  were  continually  caballing  in  every  minority  ; 
this  people  I  fay,  at  prefent  fpend  their  time  in  no- 
thing but  imitating  new  faihions,  in  varying  their 
taite,  in  laughing  one  day  at  what  they  paflionately 
admired  the  day  before  ;  their  great  affair  is  to  in- 
fpire  ficklenefs  and  inconftancy  into  all  that  depend 
upon  them,  to  change  their  Miftreffes,  their  houfes, 
and  diverfions. 

Befides,  the  powerful  armies  that  are  at  prefent 
kept  on  foot,  and  the  number  of  fortrefTes  which 
have  been  built  of  late  years  in  France,  for  ever  fe* 
cure  the  pofTefTion  of  that  Kingdom  to  its  Sovereigns, 
who  now  have  nothing  to  fear  either  from  intelting 
wars*  or  the  attempts  of  their  neighbours. 


CHAP.    y. 

Howfucb  States  or  Principalities  are  to  he  governed y  a  J 
lived  under  their  own  haws  before  they  were  fubdued. 

XX7HEN  States  that  are  newly  conquered  have  been 
*  *  accuftomed  to  Liberty  and  to  live  under  their 
own  Laws,  there  are  three  ways  of  maintaining  them. 
The  firft  is,  to  ruin  them  f ;  the  fecond,  to  refide 
there  in  perfon ;  and  the  third,  to  leave  them  in  the 
enjoyment  of  their  old  laws  and  privileges,  upon 
condition  that  they  will  become  tributary,  and  fub- 
mit  to  be  governed  by  a  Council  of  State,  confiding 
of  a  few  of  their  own  Citizens,  to  take  care  of  your 
intereft  there,  and  to  keep  the  people  in  amity  and 
obedience  J.  For  that  Council  being  eft^blifhed  by 
the  Conqueror,  and  therefore  wholly  dependant  upon 

•f  This  is  a  maxim  with  the  Turks. 

J  Artabanus,  King  of  the  Parthians,  acled  in.  this  manner  with 
regard  to  Seleucia  j  the  Government  of  which  being  Democratical, 
he  changed  it  into  an  Oligarchy,  as  approaching  nearer  to  Royalty,  , 
"  Qui  plebem  primoribus  tradidit,  ex  mo  ufu.  Nam  populi  imperium 
juxta  libertatem,  paucorum  deminatio  regiae  libidini  propior  eft.** 
Tacit.  Annal.  vi. 
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his  favour  and   authority,  will  naturally  exert   its   irf- 
mod  endeavours  to  fupport  him  :  and  thofe  that  have 
a  mind  to  keep  polTeflion   of  a  State  that  have  been 
ufed  to  live  in  freedom,  will  always  find  it  more  eafv 
to  accomplifh  their  defign  by  putting  it  under  the  go- 
vernment of  its  own  Citizens,  than  by  any  other  means 
whatsoever.     The  conduct  of  the  Spartans  and  Ro- 
mans may  ferve  for  a   proof  of  what  I  have  here  laid 
down.     The  former  having  got  poiTeffion  of  Athens 
and   Thebes,,  eftablifhed   an   Oligarchy  in   thofe   two 
Cities  ;  and  yet  they  afterwards  loft  them  :  the  latter 
maintained   themfclves  in   the    territories  of  Capua, 
Carthage,  and  Numantia,  by  ruining  the  Cities.     On 
the  contrary,    .when   they  endeavoured   to   keep  pof- 
feffion  or'   Greece  by  governing  almoft   in   the  fame 
manner  that  the  Spartans  had  done,  and  differing  it 
to  enjoy    its   former  Laws  and  Liberties,  they,  were 
defeated  in  their  defign;  and  at  laft  found  themfelves 
tinder  a  neceffity  of  ruining   many  Cities  in  that  Pro- 
vince  before   they  could   effectually  fecure  it.     And 
without  doubt  that  is  the   fafeft   way:  for  otherwise, 
whofoever  makes  himfelf  mailer  of  a  free  State,  may 
.expect  to   be  ruined  by  it  himfelf;  as  the   name  of 
Liberty   and   the   remembrance  of    its    former  laws 
and   privileges,    which  neither  length   of  time,    nor 
any  kind  of  benefactions,  can  ever  eradicate,  will  al- 
ways furniih  it  with  a  pretence  to  rebel.     So  that  in 
fpite  of  all  precaution,  or  provifions  that  can  be  made 
to  the  contrary,    if  the  inhabitants  are  not  in  fome 
manner   either  divided  or  difperied  f;  they  will  take 
every  opportunity  of  afferring  their  ancient  liberties; 
as  the  Republic  of  Pifa  did,  after  it  had  continued  fo 
many  years  in  fubjection  to  the  Florentines.     But  the 
cafe  is  very  different,  where  Cities  or  Provinces  have 

f  "  Qnofies  Concordes  agunt,  fpernitur  Parthus  :  ubi  diffensere, 
,dum  fibi  quifque  contra  acrnuios  fubfidium  vocant,  accitus  in  partem 
adverfum  omnes  valefcit.'1  Tacit.  Ibid.— Again,  "  Deditur  Seleucia 
feptimo  poft  defeftionem  anno,  non  fine  dedecore  Parthorum,  quos 
una  civitas  tarn  diu  eluferat."  Annal.  ii.  One  City  fupported  kfelf 
for  -feven  years,  againft  the  whole  force  of  the  Partisans,  only  by 
continuing  united.    This  Itewed  fne  nece.Tity  of  dividing!  t. 

been 
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been  fcfcd  to  live  under  a  Prince,  and  the  race  of 
that  Prince  is  extincl: :  for  as,  on  one  hand,  they  have 
been  accuilomed  to  obey,  and  on  the  other,  they  are 
deprived  of  their  former  Prince,  they  will  neither 
agree  amongft  themfelves  to  fet  np  another  of  their 
own  body,  nor  know  how  to  govern  like  free  States: 
from  whence  it  muft  neceflarily  come  to  pafs  that  they 
will  be  but  little  difpofed  to  rebel,  and  a  Conqueror 
may  not  only  gain  but  fecure  their  affe&ions  without 
any  great  difficulty.  In  Republics,  however,  the  re* 
fentment  of  the  Citizens  runs  much  higher,  and  their 
defire  of  revenge  is  more  eager  and  inveterate  :  for 
the  memory  of  their  former  Liberty  never  will  nor  can 
fuffer  them  to  reft  in  peace  :  fo  that  it  is  the  moil  fe- 
cure way  either  to  ruin  them  entirely,  or  to  refid§ 
gmongfl:  them. 
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A  Ccording  to  Machiavel,  cc  there  is  no  certain  way 
"^  to  fecure  the  poiTcflion  of  a  free  State  newly  con- 
quered, but  to  ruin  it."  To  be  fure  it  is  an  effec- 
tual method  to  prevent  revolts.  An  Englifhman,  who 
was  mad  enough  to  kill  himfelf  fome  years  ago  at 
London,  left  a  billet  upon  his  table,  in  which  he 
endeavdured  to  juftify  the  fact,  by  faying,  he  had 
done  it  to  get  out  of  the  reach  of  pain  and  Ikknefs*, 

*  His  Majefty  is  here  fuppofed  to  allude  to  a  Fac*t,  which  is  thus 
related  by  Dr.  Smollett,  in  his  Hiftory  of  England  :  "  The  moil  re- 
markable incident  that  didinguiihed  this  year  (1732)  in  England, 
was  a  very  uncommon  initance  of  Suicide;  an  act  of  defpair,  infre- 
quent amongft  the  Englifti,  that  in  other  Countries,  it  is  objected  to 
them  as  a  national  reproach.  Though  it  may  be  generally  termed  the 
effect  of  Lunacy,  proceeding  from  natural  caufes  operating  upon  the 
human  body  ;  yet  it  feems  in  fome  few  inftances  to  have  been  the  re- 
fult  of  cool  deliberation. — Richard  Smith,  a  Bookbinder,  and  pri- 
foner  for  debt  within  the  Liberties  of  the  King's  Bench,  perfuaded 
his  Wife  to  follow  his  example,  in  making  away  with  herfelf,_  after 
they  had  murdered  their  little  infant.  This  wretched  pair  was  in  the 
month  of  April,  found  hanging  in  their  bed-chamber,  at  about  a 
yard's  diilance  from  each  other;  and  in  a  feparate  apartment,  the 
child  lay  dead  in  a  cradle.  They  left  two  papers,  incloied  in  a  lhort 
i.e-.ter  to  their  Landlord,  whofe  kin  duels  they  implored  in  favour  of 

Is 
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Is  not  this  exa&ly  the  cafe  of  a  Prince  who  ruins  a 
State  to  prevent  the  lofs  of  it  ?  I  (hall  not  betray  the 
caufe  of  virtue  by  entering  into  a  dilpute  with  Ma- 
chiavel,  in  defence  of  Humanity:  it  is  eafy  enough 
to  refute  him  from  his  own  principles,  from  the  tenets 
of  felf-intereft,  that  conftant  topic  and  marrow  of  his 
writings,  that  Idol  of  his  iniquitous  Politics. 

As  to  his  maxim,  "  that  a  Prince  ought  to  ruin  a 
free  State  which  is  newly  conquered,  in  order  to  fe- 
cure  poileflion  of  it  efFe&ually,"  I  mould  be  glad  to 
know  for  what  purpofe  he  undertook  that  conquefh 
If  it  was  to  increafe  his  power,  and  make  himfelf 
more  formidable,  the  obfervation  of  this  rule  will 
produce  a  very  contrary  effect :  for,  after  fuch  a  con- 
quefl:  has  cod  him  immenfe  fums  of  money,  he  ruins 
the  State  that  might  otherwife  have  indemnified  him. 
The  acquifuion  of  a  plundered  and  depopulated 
Country,  cannot  make  any  Prince  more  powerful  than 
he  was  before  ;  nor  would  he  become  more  formidable, 
though  poiTefTed  of  all  the  vaft  deiarts  of  Africa ;  ex- 
cept Tygers  and  Lyons,  and  Crocodiles,  could  Sup- 
ply the  want  of  human  fuhjects,  of  opulent  towns, 
of  navigable  rivers,  of  ports  full  of  fhipping,  of  in- 

their  dog  and  cat.  They  even  left  money  to  pay  the  porter  who 
mould  carry  the  inclofed  papers  to  the  perfon  they  were  addreffed 
to.  In  one  of  thefe,  the  humand  thanked  that  perfon  for  the  marks 
of  friendship  he  had  received  at  his  hands,  and  complained  of  the 
ill  offices  he  had  undergone  from  a  different  quarter.  The  other  Pa- 
per, fubferibed  both  by  the  hulband  and  wife,  contained  the  reafons 
which  induced  them  to  act  fuch  a  tragedy  on  themfelves  and  their 
offspring.  This  letter  was  altogether  iurpriimg,  for  the  calm  re- 
folution,  the  good  humour,  and  propriety  with  which  it  was  written. 
They  declared,  that  they  withdrew  themfelves  from  poverty  and 
rags  ;  evils  which,  through  a  train  of  unlucky  accidents,  were  become 
inevitable.  They  appealed  to  their  neighbours  for  the  induitry  with 
which  they  had  endeavoured  to  earn  a  livelihood  :  they  juftified  the 
murder  of  their  child,  by  faying,  it  was  lefs  cruelty  t©  take  her  with 
them,  than  to  leave  her  friendlefs  in  the  world,  expofed  to  ignorance 
and  mifery :  they  profeffed  their  belief  in  an  Almighty  God,  the 
Fountain  of  Goodnefs  and  Beneficence,  who  could  not  pofTIbly  tak?* 
delight  in  the  mifery  of  his  creatures :  they  therefore  refigned  up  their 
lives  to  him,  without  any  terrible  apprehenfions  j  fubmitting  them- 
felves to  what  in  his  goodnefs  he  mould  appoint  them  after  their 
death. — Thefe  two  unfortunate  Suicides  had  always  been  indufiricus 
and  frugal,  invincibly  honeft,  and  remarkable  for  conjugal  af- 
ie&ion, 

duftrious 
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duftrious  Citizens,  of  regular  troops,  and  in  fhort, 
of  all  thofe  other  neccfTaries  and  conveniencies  of 
Life,  which  are  to  be  met  with  in  a  ftourifhing  well 
peopled  Country.  Every  body  muft  allow,  that  the 
itrength  of  a  State  does  not  confift  in  the  largenefs  of 
its  territories,  but  in  the  number  of  its  inhabitants. 
Let  us  compare  Holland  with  Ruflia.  The  former 
confifb  only  of  marfhy  and  barren  Ides,  that  are  bor- 
rowed from  the  Sea  •,  it  is  a  little  Republick,  not  above 
forty-eight  leagues  in  length,  and  forty  in  breadth  : 
but  this  little  body  is  nothing  but  nerves  ;  its  inhabi- 
tants are  numberlefs,  and  their  induftry  has  made  them 
exceeding  opulent  and  powerful.  They  fhook  off  the 
yoke  of  Spain,  when  it  was  the  mod  formidable  Mo- 
narchy in  Europe. 

This  Republic  extends  its  commerce  to  the  utter- 
moil  bounds  of  the  world,  and  takes  rank  immedi- 
ately after  crowned  heads :  in  time  of  war,  it  can 
fend  out  an  army  of  fifty  thoufand  men  *,  exclufive 
of  a  very  powerful  and  well  appointed  navy. 

Let  us  now  turn  our  eyes  upon  Ruffla.  Here,  an 
immenfe  tract  of  land  pfefents  itfelf  to  our  view  ;  but 
it  is  like  the  world  emerging  out  of  its  chaotic  ftate. 
This  Country  is  bounded  on  one  fide  by  Great  Tar- 
tary  and  the  Indies,  and  on  another,  by  the  Black 
Sea  and  Hungary  :  its  frontiers  extend  as  far  as  Po- 
land, Lithuania,  and  Courland  ;  and  on  the  North- 
weft  it  is  bounded  by  Sweden  :  the  breadth  of  it  is 
about  three  hundred  German  miles  -f,  and  the  length 
about  fix  hundred.  It  abounds  with  corn,  and  pro- 
duces all  manner  of  provifions  that  are  neceflfary  for 
the  life  of  man,  efpecially  about  Mqfcow*  and  to- 
wards Little  Tartary  :  and  yet  notwithstanding  all 
thefe  advantages,  there  are  not  above  fifteen  millions 
of  inhabitants  in  it. 

The  Itrength  of  a  State,  as  I  faid  before,  does  not 
confift  in  a  terge  extent  of  territory,  or  the  pofieffion 

*  The  Dutch  had  130,000  men  in  pay  fometlmes,   in  the  laft  Waf 
they  were  engaged  in,    which  ended  in  the  peace  of  Utrecht. 
f  A  German  mile  is  reckoned  equal  to  about  five  Englifh. 

of 
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of  immcnfe  tracts  of  uncultivated  and  uninhabited 
lands  ;  but  in  the  riches  and  number  of  its  Subjects. 
It  is  the  intereft  of  a  Prince,  therefore,  to  people  a 
Country,  and  not  to  lay  it  wafte  and  depopulate  it. 
But  if  MachiavePs  cruel  and  wicked  principles  in- 
fpire  us  with  horror  on  one  hand  ;  the  weaknefs  of 
his  argumentation  is  certainly  much  to  be  pitied  on 
the  other :  and  it  would  have  been  more  commen- 
dable in  him  if  he  had  learned  to  reafon  well  himfelf, 
inftead  of  pretending  to  inftruct  others  in  his  monftrous 
Syftem  of  Politics. 

His  third  Maxim  is,  "  that  a  Prince  ought  to  re- 
fide  in  a  free  State  that  has  been  newly  conquered." 
This  indeed  is  fomething  more  moderate  than  the 
others :  but  I  have  already  (hewn  the  inconveniencies 
that  may  attend  it  in  the  third  Chapter  of  this  Effay. 
For  my  own  part,  I  think  a  Prince  who  has  con- 
quered a  free  State,  after  he  had  juft  reafon  to  make 
war  upon  it,  ought  to  content  himfelf  with  having 
chaftifed  it  in  a  proper  manner,  and  afterwards  to' 
reftore  its  former  liberties  and  privileges.  Few  peo- 
ple, perhaps,  will  be  of  this  opinion  :  thofe  that  are 
inclined  to  act  otherwife,  may  keep  pofTeflion  of  their 
new  conquefts  by  quartering  ftrong  garrifons  upon 
the  principal  towns,  and  leaving  the  Natives  to  en- 
joy their  liberties  at  large  in  other  refpects.  In- 
fatuated as  we  are  !  we  grafp  at  all,  as  if  we  had  an 
Eternity  to  enjoy  it  in  ;  not  confidering  the  ihortnefs 
of  human  life,  and  that  whilft  we  think  we  are  la- 
bouring for  ourfelves,  it  often  happens  that  we  are 
toiling  only  for  unworthy  or  ungrateful  Succefibrs. 

C  H  A  P.     VI. 

Of  new  Principalities  acquired  by  one's  own  conduft  and 

Arms. 

JT  ought  not  to  appear  ftrange  to  anyone,  if  in 

what  I  am  going  to  fay  concerning  Principalities 

and  Princes  and  States,  altogether  new,  I  fhall  quote 

great 
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great  and  eminent  examples  ;  for  mankind  in  ge- 
neral are  apt  to  tread  in  the  footfteps  and  imitate  the 
actions  of  others.  But  fmce  it  is  not  poffible  to  keep 
exactly  the  fame  route,  nor  to  come  up  entirely  to 
that  pattern  of  virtue  and  excellence  which  they  have 
propofed  to  themfelves,  a  wife  man  ought  always  to 
follow  the  traces  of  thofe  illuftrious  Perfonages  whofe 
actions  are  mod  worthy  of  his  imitation :  lb  that  if 
he  cannot  equal,  he  may  at  leaft  in  forne  meafure  re- 
femble  them  •,  like  fkilful  Archers,  who  being  rather 
at  too  great  a  diftance  from  their  mark,  and  know- 
ing that  their  Bow  will  not  carry  point  blank  fo  far* 
commonly  take  ainr  above  it  5  not  out  of  any  ex- 
pectation that  their  arrow  will  fly  directly  to  fuch  a 
height,  but  by  making  that  allowance  for  the  dif- 
tance  of  the  object,  to  come  as  near  it  as  they  can. 

1  fay  then,  that  the  pofiefiion  of  a  Principality 
newly  acquired  by  one  who  was  not  &  Prince  before, 
is  more  or  lefs  difficult  to  be  maintained,  in  pro- 
portion to  the  abilities  of  the  perfon  that  acquires  it, 
Now  as  it  argues  a  great  fh are  of  valour  and  conduct, 
or  good  fortune  at  lead,  to  raife  one's  felf  from  a 
private  condition  to  the  rank -of  a  Prince  ;  either  that 
valour  and  conduct,  or  that  good  fortune,  in  all  pro- 
bability, will  enable  the  fame  perfon  to  furmount 
many  other  enfuing  difficulties.  But  it  has  been  ob- 
ferved,  that  fuch  as  have  trufted  the  leaft  to  fortune, 
have  fupported  themfelves  the  longed  in  their  acqui- 
fitions :  and  this  is  more  eafily  dene  by  fuch  as  hav- 
ing no  dominions  of  their  own,  are  obliged  to  refide 
perfonally  upon  their  conquefts. 

The  moft  eminent  of  thofe  that  have  made  them- 
felves Princes  by  dint  of  their  own  Virtues  are  Mofes, 
Cyrus,  Romulus,  Thefeus,  and  fome  others  of  that 
clafs.  And  though  Mofes  might  have  been  excepted, 
as  he  was  the  immediate  Minifter  of  God's  commands, 
yet  he  certainly  deferves  to  be  admired  on  account  of 
the  grace  that  made  him  worthy  of  communing  with 
God.  But  if  we  coniider  the  actions  of  Cyrus  and 
other  fuch  Conquerors  and  Founders  of  Monarchies, 
2  >vc 
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we  fhall  find  them  very  extraordinary  indeed  :  and  if 
we  examine  their  lives    and    particular   inftitutions, 
they  will  appear  not  altogether  unlike  thofe  of  Mofes, 
though  he  was  under  the  guidance  of  an  Almighty 
Matter :  for  they  don't  feem  to  have  been  obliged  to 
fortune  for  any  thing  more  than  opportunity,  which 
enabled  them  to  introduce  and  eftablifh  fuch  kinds  of 
Government  as  they  thought  fit :  and  as  their  virtue 
could  never  have  diftinguifhed  itfelf  without  opportu- 
nity ;  fo  without  virtue  the  opportunity  would  have 
happened   in  vain.     It  was  necefifary  therefore  that 
Mofes  iliould  find  the  Children  of  Ifrael  in  a  State  of 
Slavery  and  oppreffion  amongft  the  Egyptians ;  that 
fo,  in  order  to  fhake  off  that  yoke,  they  might  be 
the  more  readily  difpofed  to  follow  him.     It  was  for- 
tunate  for  Romulus  that  he  was  thrown  out  of  Alba 
and  expofed  to  wild  beads  in  his  infancy ;  otherwife 
he  had  never  thought  of  making  himfelf  the  Founder 
and  King  of  Rome.     It  happened  luckily  for  Cyrus 
that  he  found  the  Perfians  difcontented  under  the  ty- 
ranny of  the  Medes  ;  and  the  Medes  grown  fofc  and 
effeminate   by  a   long   interval   of  peace.     Thefeus 
ctfuld  never  have  made  himfelf  fo  renowned   as  he 
did,  if  he  had  not  found  the  Athenians  difperfed  and 
fcattered  abroad  as  they  were  *.    Such  occafions  made 
thefe  great  men  fuccefsful ;  and  their  wifdom   taughc 
them  how  to  improve  thofe  opportunities  to  the  repu- 
tation and  deliverance  of  their  refpeclive  Countries. 
It  is  a  difficult  matter  indeed  for  other  people  to  raife 
themfelves  to  dominion   in   the  fame   heroic  manner 
that  they  did  :  but  when  they  fucceed,  it  is  very  eafy 
to  maintain  it.     The  difficulties  that  occur  in  acquir- 
ing dominion  arife  in  fome  meafure  from  the  new  cuf- 
toms  and  inftitutions  which  they  are  forced  to  intro- 

•  He  was  the  firft  that  collected  them  into  one  City.  See  Plutarch's 
Life  of  Thefeus.  "  It  feems  (fays  Pliny  the  younger  to  Trajan,  in 
his  Panegyric  upon  that  Emperor)  as  if  our  military  difcipline  had 
been  corrupted  on  purpofe  that  you  might  have  the  glory  of  refloring 
it."  Corrupta  eft  difciplina  caftrorum,  ut  tu  corrector  emendatorque 
contingeres. 

Vol.  II,  Q^  duce 
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duce  for  the  eftablifhment  of  their  Sovereignty,  and 
fecurity  of  their  perfons  :  it  muflbe  confidered  that  of 
all  undertakings,  the  mod  arduous,  the  molt  dangerous, 
and  the  moft  liable  to  mifcarry,  is  the  introduction  of 
new  Laws.     For  he  that  introduces  them- will  be  fure 
make  all  thofe  his  enemies  who  live  to  then*  Satisfac- 
tion under  the  fhelter  and  protection  of  their  old   ir>- 
ftitutions  ;  and  will  be  but  coolly  fupported   by  fuch 
as  are  to  be  benefitted  by  the   new  ones :  which  cooi- 
nefs  proceeds  partly  from  the  fear   they  ftand  in  of 
their  adverfaries,  who   have  the  old  Laws  on  their 
fide ;  and  partly  from  a  fort  of  diffidence  arid  incre- 
dulity that  is  natural  to  mankind,  who,  for  the  moft 
part,  have  but  an  indifferent  opinion  of  new  eftablifh- 
ments  till  they  are  recommended  by  fufficient  experN 
ence.     From  hence  it  comes  to  pafs,  that  when  his- 
enemies  have  an  opportunity  of  exerting  themfelves 
againlt  him,  they  do  it  vigoroufly  and  with  advan- 
tage :  whiift  he,  on  the  contrary,  will  find  himlelf  fo 
faintly  defended,  that  both  he  and  his  adherents  wiH; 
be   in  danger  of  perifhing  together.     But  for  a  fuller 
di-fcuflion  of  this   matter,  it  is  necelTary  to  enquire 
whether  thofe  that  attempt  fuch  innovations  (land  up- 
on their  own  bottom,  or  depend   upon  others  ;  that 
is,  whether  they  have  reeourfe  to  exhortations  and  en- 
treaties, or  to  force  and  arms  in  the  conduct  of  their 
enterprize :  for  in  the  fir  ft  cafe  they  almoft  always 
mifcarry  ;  but  when  they  trull  to  their  own  flrength, 
and  have  power  to  enforce  the  obfervationof  their  or- 
dinances, they  feldom  or  never  fail  of  fuccefs.   Hence 
it  came  to  pafs  that  all  the  Prophets  who  were  fup- 
ported by  an  armed  force,  fucceeded  in  their  under- 
takings :  whiift,  on  the  contrary,  thofe  that  had  not 
fuch  a  force  to  truft  to,  were  defeated  and  deftroyed  *■:' 

*  The  or/ginal  Italian  runs  thus,  "  Di  qui  nacque  che  tutti  li  ?r&- 
feti  armati  virrfero,  e  li  difarmari  rovinarono,"  which  the  Editor  of 
the  old  Englifh  tranflation  in*  1675  has  rendered  thus,  "For  further 
eviction,  the  Scripture  faews  us,  that  thofe  "of  the  Prophets  whofe  arms 
were  in  their  hands,  and  had  power  to  compel,,  fucceeded  better  in 
the  reformations  which  they  defigned  :  whereas  thofe  who  came  only 

for 
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for  befides  what  has  been  already  faid,  it  is  the  na- 
ture of  mankind  to  be  fickle  and  inconftant  in  their 
opinions ;  and  though  it  may  be  an  eafy  matter  to 
perfuade  them  to  believe  a  thing  at  firft,  it  is  very  dif- 
ficult to  keep  them  long  in  that  perfuafion  :  upon 
which  account,  it  is  ncceffary  to  be  fo  appointed,  as 
to  be  in  a  condition  to  make  them  believe  by  force* 
when  they  will  no  longer  believe  of  themfdves.  Nei- 

with  exhortation  and  good  language,  fuffered  martyrdom  and  banifh- 
merit.1'     This  is  taking  a  great  deal  of  liberty  with  the  original  :  but 
that  is  not  the  point  at  preient.     Amelot  de  la  HoufTaye  has  tranflated 
the  pafiage  in  this  manner,  "  De  la  vient  que  tous  les  Princes  quefai 
nommez  ont  vaincu,  aiant  les  armes  a  la  main  ;  &  ont  peri  etant  de- 
farmez."— -Sylvefter  Telius's  Latin   translation   of    it   is    as  follows, 
"  Hinc  faclum  eft,  quos  fradiximus  armis  inftruclos,  eos  omnes  vie- 
toriam  reportafle  ;   porro  inermes  domitos  periifle."     Now  though  all 
the  Italian  Editions  of  Machiavel's  works  that  I  have  feen  (which  are 
not  many  indeed)  fay  Profeti,  and  the  old  Englifh   verfion  fays  Pro- 
fhets  }  yet  there  is  fome  room  to  fufpect  from  the  que  fat  nommez.  of 
the  French,  and  the  quos  pradiximus  of  the  Latin,  that  both  the  lait 
translators  followed  fome  old  copy  of  Machiavel's  Works,  where  the 
word  was  Prefati,  which  fome  Printer,  by  miftake,  might  afterwards 
convert  into  Profeti,  and  fo  miflead  others.     Every  one  knows  fuch 
blunders  have  been  committed   more  than  once  or  twice.     But  if  it 
was  originally  and  intentionally  written  Profeti,  the  author  is  guilty 
of  afferting  a  falfliood  (as  might  be  (hewn  at  large,  if  it  was  necef- 
fary)  except  he  meant  the  Founders  of  Seels,  and  Teachers  of  falfe 
Religion  :  and  it  would  be  no  eafy  matter  to  reckon  up  many  of  thofe 
that  have  fucceeded  by  dint  of  an  armed  force  alone,  if  we  leave  out 
Mahomet  and  the  Pope  of  Rome.     Mofes  and  his  fuccefibrs  depended 
chiefly  upon  exhortation,  and  doclrine  founded    upon  reafon  j  as  did 
Jefus  Chrift  alfo,  and  his  Apoftles  :  which  gave  Tertullian  occafion  to 
lay,  "  non  eft  Religionis  cogere  Religionem,  quae  fponre  fufcipi  de- 
bet, non  vi."     And  it  is  very  remarkable,  that  the  Civil  Power  did 
not  favour  Chriftianity  for  three  whole  centuries  after  our  Saviour's 
birth  :  fo  that  his  Religion,  though  planted  and  propagated  by  peace- 
able, unarmed,  and  illiterate  men,  triumphed  over  all  the  rage  and 
oppofition  of  a  perverfe  and  obftinate  world.    Sanguis  Martyrum  eft 
femen  Ecclefiae.     There  is  no  doubt  but  our  Saviour,  who  had  all  the 
powers  of  nature  at  command,  could  have  had  "  legions  of  Angels'* 
to  fupport  his  Million,  or  to  deftroy  his  Perfecutors,  if  he  had  thought 
fit :  but  he  came  "  to  feek  and  to  lave  j"  not  to  perfecute  and  deftroy  $ 
to  court  and  convince  by  doctrine,  by  miracles  and  fufferings  ;  by  ap- 
peals to  the  reafon  and  fenfes  of  mankind  j  not  to  ufe  violence,  or 
"  compel  them  to  come  in,"  as  fome  others  have  done  under  the 
countenance  of  that  text. — The  genius  of  the  Chriftian  Religion,  is 
"  mild,  gentle,  long-fuffering,  peaceable,  full  of  mercy  and  charity,'* 
1  intended  for  the  reformation  and  welfare,  not  for  the  fcourge  and  de- 
ftru&ion  of  men.     So  that  Machiavel's  auertion,  "  that  armed  Pro- 
phets have  always  fucceeded,  and  unarmed  ones  been  defeated,"  does 
not  hold  either  way  in  general :  if  yet  he  really  defigned  to  fpeak  of 
Prophets,  which  is  iubmitted  to  the  Reader, 
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ther  Mofes  *,  nor  Cyrus,  nor  Thefeus,  nor  Romulus, 
could  ever  have  caufed  their  inftitutions  to  have  been 
long  obierved,  if  they  had  not  been  armed :  in  our 
own  times  Girolamo  Savonarola  the  Dominican  was  de- 
ftroyed  when  the  multitude  began  to  fall  off  from  him  ; 
becaufe  he  had  neither  power  to  keep  thofe  fteady  in 
their  perfuafion  who  acknowledged  his  Million,  nor  to 
make  others  believe  who  denied  it|.  Such  perfons,  there* 

*  Whoever  reads  the  Bible  carefully  and  attentively  (fays  Ma-' 
chiavel,  Book  iii.  Chap.xxx.  of  his  Political  Difcourfes)  will  fee  that 
Mofes,  in  order  to  render  his  laws  inviolable,  was  obliged  to  put  a 
great  number  of  men  to  death,  who  oppofed  him  out  of  Envy  :  for 
having  affembled  the  Sons  of  Levi,  he  fpoke  to  them  in  this  manner; 
*'  Thus  faith  the  Lord  God  of  Ifrael,  Put  every  man  his  Sword  by 
his  fide,  and  go  in  and  out  from  gate  to  gate,  throughout  the  Gamp,' 
and  flay  every  man  his  brother,  and  every  man  his  companion,  and 
every  man  his  neighbour.  And  the  children  of  Levi  did  according  to' 
the  words  of  Mofes  j  and  there  fell  of  the  people  that  day  about  three 
thoufand  men."  Exod.xxxii.  2.7. 

f  "  It  may  be  proper  (fays  Voltaire  in  his  General  Hiftory  of  Eu- 
rope, vol.  ii.  p.  iii.)  to  give  fome  attention  to  an  extraordinary  fact, 
which  at  that  time  (viz.  about  the  year  1498)  exercifed  the  credulity 
of  Europe,  and  difplayed  the  Power  of  Phanaticifm.  There  was  a 
Dominican  Friar  at  Florence,  named  Jerome  Savonarola :  this  mart 
was  one  of  thofe  Preachers,  whofe  talent  in  haranguing  from  the 
Puipit,  makes  them  believe  they  are  able  to  govern  nations  j  one  of 
thole  Theologians,  who,  after  writing  comments  upon  the  Apoca- 
3ypfe,  imagine  they  are  endowed  with  the  gift  of  Prophecy.  He  di- 
rected, he  preached,  he  heard  confeffions,  he  wrote  j  and  in  a  free 
City,  necefiarily  divided  into  factions,  he- wanted  to  be  at  the  head  of 
a  party. 

As  foon  as  the  principal  Citizens  knew  that  Charles  VIII.  was  pro- 
jecting an  expedition  into  Italy,  he  foretold  it,  and  the  common  peo- 
ple thought  him  infpired.  He  declaimed  againfl  Pope  Alexander  3 
he  likewife  encouraged  fuch  of  his  country-men  as  oppofed  the  Me- 
dici, and  had  fpilt  the  blood  of  the  friends  of  that  family.  No  man 
in  Florence  ever  had  a  greater  influence  over  the  minds  of  the  vulgar. 
He  was  become  a  kind  of  Tribune  of  the  People,  by  getting  Artificeri 
admitted  into  the  Magiftracy. 

To  be  revenged  on  him,  the  Pope  and  the  Medici  had  recourfe  to 
the  fame  arms  that  he  made  ufe  of:  they  fent  a  Francifcan  Friar  to 
preach  againfl  him  ;  as  the  Order  of  St.  Francis  hated  that  of  St. 
Dominic  full  as  much  as  the  Guelphs  had  ever  hated  the  Ghibelines. 
The  Francifcan  fucceeded  in  making  the  Dominican  odious  :  opon 
which,  the  two  Orders  came  to  open  war.  At  laft  a  Dominican  of- 
fered to  walk  through  a  kindled  pde  of  wood,  in  order  to  prove  the 
fanclity  of  Savonarola.  A  Francifcan  likewife  propofed  the  fame  Or- 
deal to  prove  him  an  impoftor.  The  people  naturally  greedy  of  fuch 
fpectacles,  infilled  upon  this  being  exhibited  5  and  the  Magiflrates  j 
\vfcie  obliged  to  comply.  Their  minds  wereitill  prepofTefied  with  the  ! 
old  fable  of  Aldobrandinus,   furnamed  Petrus  Igneus,  who  in  the  ( 
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fore,  will  always  find  great  dangers  and  impediments 
in  the  way  to  the  accomplishment  of  their  deligns, 

eleventh  century,  had  parted  and  re-pafled  over  burning  coals,  in. the 
midft  of  two  piles  of  wood,  and  the  partifans  of  Savonarola  made  no 
doubt  but  God  would  do  for  a  Dominican  what  he  had  done  for  a 
Benedictine.  The  contrary  faction  expected  as  much  in  favour  of  the 
Francifcan.  The  piles  were  fet  on  fire,  and  the  Champions  entered 
the  lifts  in  the  pretence  of  an  innumerable  multitude  of  people.  But 
when  they  faw  the  flames,  they  both  trembled  ;  and  their  common 
fear  fuggefted  to  them  a  common  evalion.  The  Dominican  would 
not  mount  the  pile,  except  he  had  the  Hoft  in  his  hand:  and  the 
Francifcan  pretended,  that  this  was  a  condition  which  had  not  been 
agreed  upon.  They  both  infilled  obftinately  upon  their  point,  and 
by  thus  helping  each  other  out  of  the  fcrape,  the  public  were  de- 
prived of  the  mocking  comedy  they  had  fo  greedily  expected.  Upon 
which,  the  mob  was  fo  incenfed  by  the  party  of  the  Francifcans,  that 
they  wanted  to  lay  hold  on  Savonarola;  which  the  Magiilrates  per- 
ceiving, ordered  him  to  withdraw:  but  though  he  had  the  Pope,  the 
faction  of  the  Medici,  and  the  People  againft  him,  he  refufed  to 
obey. 

He  was  therefore  apprehended,  and  put  feven  times  to  the  torture. 
The  extract  of  his  depofition  fays,  that  he  acknowledged  himfelf  to 
be  a  falfe  Prophet,  and  a  Cheat,  who  had  abufed  the  fecret  of  Au- 
ricular confeffions,  as  well  as  thofe  that  were  revealed  to  him  by  his 
brethren.  Might  he  not  well  own  himfelf  an  Impoftor  ?  Is  not  a 
perfon  that  pretends  to  infpiration,  and  yet  concerns  himfelf  in  State 
intrigues,  convicted  of  being  a  Cheat  ?  Perhaps  he  was  more  of  a 
Phanatic.  The  human  imagination  is  capable  of  joining  thefe  two 
extremes  which  feem  fo  oppofite.  If  Juttice  alone  had  condemned 
him,  imprifonment  and  penance  would  have  been  fuflicient  :  but  the 
fpirit  of  party  was  concerned  in  the  affair.  Accordingly,  he  and 
two  other  Dominicians  were  fentenced  to  the  flames  which  they  had 
fo  boldly  defied :  they  were  ftrangied,  however,  before  they  were 
thrown  into  the  fire.  The  partifans  of  Savonarola  did  not  fail  to  at- 
tribute miracles  to  him ;  the  laft  fhift  of  the  adherents  of  an  unhappy 
Chief.  It  rauft  not  be  forgot,  that  when  he  was  condemned,  Alex- 
ander VI.  fent  him  a  plenary  indulgence." 

According  to  Machiavel,  who  fpeaks  of  him  with  great  reverence, 
he  had  periuaded  the  people  of  Florence,  that  he  converfed  with 
God.  See  chap.  xi.  1.  i.  of  his  Political  Difcourfes,  towards  the  end  5 
and  Nardi  fays,  in  his  Hiftory  of  Florence,  lib.  ii.  that  thofe  of  Sa- 
vonarola's party  were  called  Piagnoni,  that  is,  Weepers,  or  Hypo- 
crites;  and  his  enemies,  Arrabiati,  that  is,  madmen,  or  Indifciplin- 
able.  Many  writers  mention  him  with  much  refpect,  as  a  truly  de- 
vout and  holy  man,  who  was  perfecuted  only  for  preaching  boldly 
againft  the  flagitious  life  of  Alexander  VI.  and  the  vices  of  the 
times. 

Whilft  he  was  in  prifon,  he  wrote  his  Meditations  upon  the  30th 
and  51  Pfalms,  and  a  book,  de  Triumpho  Crucis.  He  aifo  prophefied 
the  deltruction  of  Rome  and  Florence,  and  the  Reformation  of  the 
Church.  Joannes  Fr.  Picus  de  Mirandola,  and  Marhtius  Ficinus, 
have  written  in  his  defence,  and  celebrated  him  as  a  Prophet.  Be- 
fides  the  pieces  above-mentioned,  he  wrote  Commentaries  upon  the 
50th,  70th,  and  71ft  Pfalms  j  Sermons  upon  Ezekiel,  Amos,  Haggai, 
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and  it  will  require  an  extraordinary  degree  of  virtue 
$nd  courage  to  furmount  them  :  but  when  that  is  once 
done,  and  they  have  extinguifhed  thofe  that  envied 
their  rifing  greatnefs,  they  will  be  held  in  veneration, 
$nd  afterwards  not  only  maintain  their  power,  but 
live  in  fecurity,  honour  and  happinefs*". 

To  thefe  great  and  remarkable  examples  I  will  add 
another^  not  fo  confpicuous  perhaps,  but  yet  fuch  a 
one  as  fhall  bear  fome  proportion  and  refemblance  to 
the  reft,  and  may  fuffice  for  all  others  of  the  like  na- 
ture :  I   mean   that  of  Hiero  the  Syracufan.     This 
man   raifed   himfelf  from  a  private  condition  to  be 
Prince  of  Syracufe ;  for  which  he  was  obliged  to  for- 
tune no  further  than  for  indulging  him  with  a  proper 
opportunity  :  for  the  Syracufans  being  oppreired  made 
choice  of  him   to  be  their  General  ;  in  which  com- 
mand he  behaved  himfelf  fo   much  to  their  fatisfac- 
tion,  that  they  afterwards  thought  him  worthy  to  rule 
over  them.     And  indeed  fo  eminent  were  his  virtues 
even  whilft  he  was  in  a  private  ftation,  that  fuch  au- 
thors as  fpeak  of  him  all  allow,  that  he  wanted  no- 
thing but  a  Kingdom  to  make  him  a  complete  Prince. 
He  difbanded  the  veteran   troops  and  raifed  a  frefh 
army  :  he  quitted  his  former  alliances  and  contracted 
others  :    and  having  fecured  the  affections   of  new 
friends,  and  a  new  Soldiery,  he  was  afterwards  ena- 
bled to  erect  fuch  a  fuperftructure  upon  that  founda- 
tion as  he  thought  fit :  fo  that  although  he  met  with 
many  difficulties  in  acquiring  that   Principality,  he 
found  few  or  none  in  maintaining  it. 

&c.  an  Exposition  of  the  Lord's  Prayer,  and  many  other  works.  Lu- 
ther called  him  the  Forerunner  of  the  Reformation  ;  and  Beza  has 
Snfertcd  him  in  his  Catalogue  of  famous  men.  The  following  Epitaph 
was  written  upon  him  by  Flaminius  : 

Dura  fera  fiamraa  tuos,  Hieronyme,  pafcitur  artus, 

Religio  flevit  dilaniata  comas. 
Flevit,  &  O  dixit,  crudeles  parcite  flammae, 

Parcite,  funt  ifto  vifcera  noftra  rbgo. 

See  Collier's  Dictionary,  and  fome  curious  Anecdotes  relating  to  hint 
in  the  Gen.  DicV  vol.  ix.  p.  83.  &  feq. 
•  See  the  Political  Difcourfes,  book  iii.  chap.  xxx« . 
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F  mankind  had  been  born  without  paffions,  Ma- 
chiavel  might  have  been  in  Tome  meafure  excuf- 
able  for  endeavouring  to  fupply  that  want  by  infpir- 
ing  them  into  us,  like  another  Prometheus  who  had 
ftoien  fire  from  Heaven  to  animate  creatures  of  his 
own  making.  But  that  is  not  the  cafe ;  no  man  is 
without  paffions :  when  they  are  kept  within  proper 
bounds,  they  conftitute  the  life  and  foul  of  Society  ; 
but  if  they  break  loofe,  they  tend  to  the  fubverfion 
of  it. 

Of  all  the  pafiions  that  tyrannize  over  the  heart  of 
man,  there  is  none  more  ruinous  to  the  perfon  himfelf 
who  is  under  their  dominion,  more  oppofite  to  the 
laws  of  Humanity,  or  more  fatal  to  the  repofe  of 
mankind,  than  irregular  ambition  and  an  exceffive 
defire  of  falfe  glory.  A  private  man  who  has  the 
misfortune  to  be  born  with  fuch  adifpofuion  is  more 
to  be  pitied  than  a  madman.  He  never  has  any  enjoy* 
ment  of  the  prefent,  but  continually  depends  upon 
future  times ;  nothing  is  fufficient  to  fatisfy  his  long- 
ings ;  the  gall  of  ambition  gives  a  tinge  to  his  whole 
}iie,  and  embitters  every  pleafure. 

An  ambitious  Prince  is  ftill  more  unhappy  than  a 
private  man  ;  for  his  folly  being  proportionable  to 
his  greatnefs,  is  more  vague,  more  ungovernable,  and 
harder  to  be  foothed.  The  paflions  of  private  men 
are  enflamed  only  with  a  defire  of  particular  honours 
or  grandeur  •,  but  the  ambition  of  Princes  afpires  to 
whole  Provinces  and  Kingdoms :  and  as  it  is  an  eafier 
matter  to  obtain  civil  honours  and  employments,  than 
to  conquer  nations,  the  third  of  private  men  is  not 
fo  difficult  to  be  allayed  as  that  of  Princes.  Machia- 
vel  propofes  the  examples  of  Mofes,  of  Cyrus,  Ro- 
mulus, Thefeus,  and  Hiero,  for  their  imitation;  and 
one  might  eafily  eke  out  this  catalogue  to  a  much 
greater  length,    by  adding  the  founders  of  feverai 
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Se&s,  as  Mahomet  in  Alia,  Mango  Copac  in  Ame- 
rica*, Odin  in  the  North  f,  and  of  many  other  fuch 
Chiefs  that  have  appeared  in  the  world  J. 

*  The  Kingdom  of  Peru  (fays  Sir  W.  Temple)  deduced  its  ori- 
ginal from  Mango  Copac,  and  his  wife  and  filler  Coya  Mama,  who 
are  faid  to  have  appeared  firft  in  that  Country,  near  a  vaft  Lake,  which 
is  ftill  facred  with  them. 

Before  that  time,  the  people  of  thefe  countries  are  reported  to  have 
lived  like  beafts,  without  any  traces  of  order,  laws,  or  religion  5 
■without  other  food  than  from  trees  or  herbs,  or  what  game  they 
could  catch  3  without  further  provifion  than  for  prefent  hunger  ; 
without  any  cloathing  or  houfes;  they  dwelt  in  rocks,  or  caves,  or 
trees,  to  be  fecure  from  wild  beafts  j  or  on  the  tops  of  hills,  if  they 
were  in  fear  of  fierce  neighbours.  When  Mango  Copac  and  his 
fitter  cams  firft  into  thefe  naked  lands,  as  they  were  perfons  of  excel- 
lent fhape  and  beauty,  fo  they  were  adorned  with  fuch  clothes  as  af- 
terwards continued  the  ufual  habit  of  the  Inca's,  by  which  name  they 
called  themfelves.  They  told  the  people  who  came  firft  about  them, 
that  they  were  the  children  of  the  Sun  ;  and  that  their  father,  taking 
pity  upon  the  miferable  condition  of  mankind,  had  fent  them  down 
to  i^claim  them  from  their  beftial  way  of  life,  and  to  inftrucl:  them 
how  to  live  happily  and  fafely,  by  obferving  fuch  laws  as  their  fa- 
ther the  Sun  had  commanded  them  to  teach  them.  The  firft  great 
rule  they  taught  was,  that  every  man  mould  live  according  to  reafon, 
and  coniequently  neither  fay  nor  do  any  thing  to  others,  which  they 
were  not  willing  others  mould  fay  or  do  to  them :  becaufe  it  was 
againft  all  common  reafon  to  make  one  law  for  themfelves,  and  an- 
other for  other  people.  And  this  was  the  great  Principle  of  all  their 
Morality.  In  the  next  place,  that  they  fhouid  worfhip  the  Sun,  who 
took  care  of  the  whole  world,  gave  life  to  all  creatures,  made 
the  plants  grow,  and  the  herbs  fit  food  to  maintain  them;  and  was 
fo  careful  and  good  as  to  fpare  no  pains  of  his  own,  but  to  go  round 
the  world  every  day  to  infpect.  and  provide  for  all  that  were  upon  it» 
and  had  fent  them,  his  two  children,  down  on  purpofe,  for  the  good 
and  happinefs  of  mankind,  and  to  rule  them  with  the  fame  care  and 
goodnefs  that  he  did  the  world. 

After  this,  they  taught  them  the  arts  moft  neceflary  for  Life.  Co- 
pac inftructed  them  how  to  fow  corn  at  certain  feaforts,  to  preferve  it 
againft  others,  and  to  build  houfes  againft  the  inclemency  of  the  fea- 
ibns,  and  danger  of  wild  beafts,  to  diftinguifh  themfelves  by  wedlock 
into  different  families,  to  cloath  themfelves  fo  as  to  cover  at  leaft  the 
fhame  of  nakednefs,  to  tame  and  nourifh  fuch  creatures  as  might  be 
cf  common  ufe  and  fuftenance.  Coya  Mama  taught  the  women  to 
fpin  and  weave  cotton,  and  certain  coarfe  wools  of  fome  beafts  that 
were  amongft  them. 

With  thefe  inftructions  and  inventions,  they  were  fo  much  believed 
in  all  they  faid,  and  adored  for  what  they  did  and  taught  of  common 
utility,  .that  they  were  followed  by  great  numbers  of  people,  and 
obferved  and  obeyed  like  children  of  the  Sun,  fent  down  from  Hea- 
ven to  inftrucl  and  govern  them.  See  Sir.  W.  Temple  upon  Heroic 
Virtue,  Seel:,  iii. 

One  might  obferve  here,  that  Copac  was  a  Chief  (or  Prophet  if 
any  one  has  a  mind  to  call  him  fo)  who  eftabli&ed  himfelf  by  Doclrine 
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But  the  unfair  manner  in  which  Machiavel  quotes 
examples  deferves  to  be  taken  fome  notice  of.     He 

and1  Exhortation,  &c.  and  not  by  an  armed  force ;  notwithftanding 
what  Machiavel  fays  of  the  impoffibility  of  fo  doing:  and  that  his 
pofterity  reigned  over  the  Peruvians  happily  and  glorioufly  for  the 
fpace  of  above  eight  hundred  years  j  that  is,  till  they  were  conquered 
by  the  Spaniards. 

It  is  true,  the  fame  author  fays,  that  after  Copac  had  modelled  his 
Kingdom,  and  divided  it  into  particular  diftricts,  by  a  voluntary  fub- 
miffionof  the  people,  as  to'fome  Evangelical,  rather  than  legal  doc- 
trines or  inftitutions,  he  affembled  his  Curacas,  or  Governors,  and 
told  them,  that  his  father  the  Sun  had  commanded  him  to  extend 
his  Inftitutions  or  Orders  as  far  as  he  was  able,  for  the  good  and  hap- 
pinefs  of  mankind  ;  and  for  that  purpofe,  to  go  with  armed  troops  to 
thofe  remoter  parts  that  had  not  yet  received  them,  and  to  reduce 
them  to  obedience.  That  he  was  likewife  commanded  not  to  hurt 
or  offend  any  that  would  fubmit  to  him,  and  thereby  accept  of  the 
good  and  happinefs  that  was  offered  them  by  fuch  Divine  bounty  j 
but  to  diftrefs  fuch  only  as  refuted,  without  killing  any  that  did  not 
affault  them  ;  and  then  to  do  it  juftly  in  their  own  defence. 

For  this  defign,  he  raifed  and  difciplined  troops,  which  he  armed 
both  with  offensive  and  defenfive  weapons,  but  chiefly  with  the 
latter,  and  reduced  many  new  territories  under  his  dominion,  de- 
claring to  every  people  whom  he  approached,  the  fame  things  that  he 
had  done  at  fir  ft  to  thofe  that  came  about  him  near  the  great  Lake, 
and  offering  them  the  benefits  of  the  arts  he  had  taught,  the  orders 
he  had  inftituted,  the  protection  he  had  given  his  fubjecls,  and  the 
felicity  they  had  enjoyed  under  it.  Thofe  that  fubmitted  were  re- 
ceived into  the  fame  rights  and  enjoyments  with  the  reft  of  his  fub- 
jecrs:  but  thofe  that  refu fed  were  diftreffed  by  his  forces,  till  they 
were  neceflitated  to  accept  his  offers  and  conditions.  He  ufed  no  of- 
fenfive weapons  againft  any  till  he  was  attacked  by  them  j  and  even 
then,  defenfive  only  at  firft,  till  the  danger  and  flaughter  of  his  men 
grew  unavoidable :  after  which,  he  differed  his  forces  to  fall  upon 
them,  and  kill  without  mercy,  and  not  to  fpare  even  thofe  that  yielded, 
after  they  had  fo  long  and  obftinateiy  refilled.  Such  as  fubmitted 
after  the  firft  threats,  or  diftreffes,  or  bloodlefs  oppofition,  he  re- 
ceived to  grace,  permitted  them  to  approach  his  perfon,  made  great 
and  common  feafts  for  them  and  his  own  foldiers  together  for  feveral 
days,  and  then  incorporated  them  into  the  body  of  his  Empire,  giv- 
ing them  clothes  to  wear,  and  corn  to  fow.  By  thefe  ways,  and  fuch  . 
heroic  virtues,  he  fo  far  extended  his  Dominions,  as  to  divide  them 
into  four  Provinces,  over  each  whereof  he  appointed  an  Inca  to  be; 
viceroy  (having  many  fons  grown  fit  to  command)  and  in  each  eftab- 
lifbed  three  fupreme  Councils;  the  firft  of  Juftice,  the  fecond  of  War, 
and  the  third  of  the  Revenue,  of  which  an  Inca  was  likewife  Prefiden  r, 
which  continued  ever  after.     Ibid. 

But  we  fee  that  he  fucceeded  in  his  main  and  original  defign,  re- 
formed the  people,  eftablifhed  his  doctrines,  and  even  poffeffed  himleif 
of  Sovereign  power,  without  any  violence  or  armed  force  to  fupport 
him.  What  enfued  was  only  a  confequence  of  his  firft  plan.  Ma* 
chiavers  affcrtion  therefore  falls  to  the  ground. 

f  Odin,  or  Woden,  from  whence  Woden 'j  day ,  or  Wednefdayt  was  a 
Jieathen  Deity,  or  deified  Hero,  formerly  worfhipped  by  the  northern 

fets 
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fets  ambition  before  our  eyes  in  the  moft  flattering 
point  of  view,  and  fpeaks  of  fuch  of  its  votaries  only 
as  have  been  favourites  of  fortune  ;  but  carefully 
avoids  all  mention  of  thofe  that  have  fallen  victims 
to  their  paffions.  Is  not  this  impofing  upon  man- 
kind, and  acting  the  part  of  a  Mountebank  whilft  he 
is  diftributing  his  poifon  ?  After  he  had  cited  the  ex- 
amples of  the  great  Legiflator  of  the  Jews,  the  firft 
Monarch  of  Athens,  the  Conqueror  of  the  Medes, 
and  the  Founder  of  Rome,  who  all  fucceeded  in 
their  defigns  ;  why  did  he  not  likewife  add  the  names 
of  other  Chiefs  that  failed  in  them,  to  fhew  that  if 
fome  men  have  been  advanced  by  their  ambition,  a 
much  greater  number  have  perifhed  by  it  ?  Had  he 
never  heard  of  John  of  Leyden,  who  after  the  flefh 
was  torn  from  his  bones  with  red  hot  pincers,  was 
hung  up  in  an  iron  cage,  and  then  burnt  to  death  at 
Munfter  *  ?  If  Oliver  Cromwell  was  fuccefsful,  his 

Nations.  Some  learned  men  are  of  opinion,  that  he,  and  the  other 
Gods,  worshipped  by  them,  were  Magicians,  who  came  to  Sweden 
and  Denmark  from  Afiatic  Scythia,  and  made  people  believe,  by 
magic  arts,  they  were  the  fame  Gods  they  then  adored,  whofe  names 
they  gave  themfelves.  They  report  of  Odin,  that  finding  he  could 
not  efcape  death,  he  ordered  his  body  to  be  burnt  as  foon  as  he  was 
dead,  alluring  them,  his  foul  would  return  to  Afgardie,  from  whence 
he  came,  there  to  live  forever:  which  Afgardie  was  the  capital  City 
of  the  Country  whence  thefe  Magicians  came,  and  where  the  Nor-, 
thern  People  placed  their  Vall-bol,  or  Elyzium.  Barthol.  Antiq. 
Banic. 

X  Ifere  the  following  pafiage,  which  was  in  the  firft  Edition,  is 
ftruck  out  by  Mr.  Voltaire,  "  Et  que  les  Jefuites  du  Paragai  me  per- 
mettent  de  leur  ofrrir  ici  une  petite  place  qui  ne  peut  que  leur  etre 
glorieufe,  les  mettant  au  nombre  des  Legiflateurs." 

*  John  Buckhold,  a  Chief  of  the  Anabaptifts,  who  though  of 
very  mean  birth  and  education,  had  fuch  qualities,  as  enabled  him 
to  put  himfelf  at  the  head  of  that  Se£i,  and  to  draw  a  great  num- 
ber of  followers  after  him.  Hefeized  upon  Munfter,  which  he  plun- 
dered, and  committed  unheard  of  cruelties  and  enormities  there  :  and 
pretending  to  infpirations,  he  affumed  the  title  of  "  The  King  of 
Juftice,  and  the  New  Jerufalem." 

After  which,  he  had  a  ftately  throne  erecled  in  the  Market-place, 
which  he  mounted,  with  a  crown  of  gold  upon  his  head,  attended  by 
a  magnificent  train  of  Nobility,  and  State  Officers  of  his  own  cre- 
ating, with  a  Sword  and  a  Bible  carried  before  him,  fet  with  dia- 
monds of  a  great  value.  He  likewife  caufed  money  to  be  coined, 
with  this  infeription  upon  it,  Verbum  Caro  faflum  quod  habitat  in  nobis, 
and  exercifed  all  other  branches  of  the  Regal  Dignity.    But,  after  a 

Son 
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Son  Richard  was  depofed,  and  had  the  mortification 
10  fee  his  father's  carcaie  raked  out  of  the  grave  and 
hung  upon  a  gibbet  *.     Three  or  four  Jews  who  at 
different  times,    fince  the  deftruction  of  Jerufalem, 
pretended  to  be  the  MeiTiah,  were  put  to  death  with 
the  mod  exquifue  tortures  :  the  laft  Pretender  of  that 
kind  was  circumcifed  and  preferred  to  the  rank  of  a 
Skullion  in  the  Grand  Signior's  Kitchen  f .     If  Pepin 
dethroned  his  Matter  J,  with  the  approbation  of  the 
Pope,  the  Duke  of  Guife,  who  attempted  to  have 
done  the  fame  and  with  the  like  authority,  was  aflaffi- 
nated  for  his  pains  §.     One  might  reckon  above  thirty 
Chiefs  of  Seels,  and  thoufands  of  others  whofe  am- 
bition at  laft  brought  them  to  a  violent  death. 

Is  it  not  likewife  injudicious  at  leaft  in  Machiavel 
to  rank  Mofes  in  the  lame  clafs  with  Romulus,  Cyrus, 
and  Thefeus  ?  Mofes  was  immediately  infpired  by 
God  :  if  he  had  not  been  fo,  one  could  not  look  upon 

long  and  moil  obftinate  fiege  which  he  flood  againfl:  the  Bifhop  of 
Munfter's  troops,  he  was  at  lait  betrayed  by  one  of  his  own  Seel,  and 
punimed  with  fome  other  ringleaders  of  it,  in  the  manner  above- 
mentioned.  This  happened  about  the  year  1555,  and  was  reckoned 
one  of  the  moft  remarkable  events  in  the  fixteenih  Century.  See  Slei^ 
dan's  Commentary. 

*  Some  affirm,  it  was  not  Oliver  Cromwell's  body,  but  K.  Charles's 
that  was  hung  upon  the  gibbet ;  which  the  friends  of  the  deceafed 
Ufurper  (who  it  is  faid  was  very  privately  buried  in  Nafeby  Field)  bad 
caufed  to  be  removed  out  of  the  grave  where  it  was  firft  interred,  and 
to  be  laid  in  that  where  Cromwell  himfelf  was  commonly  fuppofed 
to  have  been  buried ;  in  order  to  elude  the  rage  of  the  public,  if  the 
times  mould  change,  and  to  turn  it  upon  the  laft  remains  of  that 
unfortunate  Monarch,  by  a  ftrain  of  malice,  which,  it  feems,  did  not 
end  with  his  death.  There  is  a  remarkable  narrative  of  the  methqds 
and  artifices  faid  to  have  been  pra&ifed  in  this  ftrange  affair,  to  be 
met  with  in  the  Harleian  Mifcellany,  vol.  ii.  p.  269.  but  it  is  too  long 
to  be  inferted  here. 

f  Sabbata  Sevi ;  to  whom  may  be  added,  Theudas  Barcochab,  &c 
There  is  a  curious  and  entertaining  account  of  Sabbati,  in  the  Jewilh 
Spy,  in  Voltaire's  Gen.  Hifc.  vol.  iii.  p.  167.  and  in  de  la  Croix's 
Memoires,  part.  ii. 

X  Childeric  III.  of  France. 

§  Henry  of  Lorrain,  Duke  of  Guife,  furnamed  Balafre,  from  a  fear 
on  his  face,  occafioned  by  a  wound  he  had  received  in  battle.  He 
was  head  of  the  League  formed  againfl:  Henry  III.  of  France,  whom 
he  defigned  to  have  depofed,  and  put  into  a  convent  j  but  was  aflaf- 
finated  by  the  orders  and  contrivance  of  that  Prince  at  Blois,  where 
the  States  General  of  the  Kingdom  were  aiferabled.  Davila,  vol.  i. 
p,  364.  &  630  of  the  laft  tranflation. 

him 
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him  in  any  other  light  than  that  of  an  impoftor  who 
made  uie  of  God's  name  almofl  in  the  fame  manner 
that  Poets  do  when  they  employ  their  Deities  as  ma- 
chines to  extricate  them  out  of  difficulties  that  would 
otherwife  be  infurmountable.  [Mofes  when  confi- 
dered  as  a  fingular  indrument  of  Divine  Providence 
(which  he  certainly  was)  far  excelled  all  other  Legis- 
lators who  .  were  only  endued  with  human  wifdom  : 
but  if  we  confider  him  merely  as  a  man,  he  is  not  to 
be  compared  to  Cyrus,  to  Thefeus,  or  to  Hercules. 
He  did  nothing  more  than  conduct  the  Ifraelites  thro' 
a  defart;  he  built  no  cities  ;  he  was  not  the  Founder 
of  any  great  Empire  :  he  did  not  eftablifh  commerce 
or  invent  new  arts ;  nor  did  he  make  his  nation  great 
and  fiouriming  :  and  fo  far  was  he  from  taking  any 
care  to  multiply  his  people,  that  he  caufed  three 
thoufand  of  them  to  be  put  to  death  in  one  day  :  we 
mull  therefore  admire  the  influence  of  Divine  Provi- 
dence in  him,  and  examine  what  is  faid  concerning 
the  Virtue  and  Prudence  of  the  others]  *. 

I  confefs  ingenuoufly  and  without  prejudice,  that 
in  general  it  would  require  great  genius,  courage,  and 
addrefs  to  equal  the  actions  of  fuch  men  as  Thefeus, 
Cyrus,  Romulus,  and  Mahomet :  yet  I  cannot  tell 
-whether  they  deferve  the  epithet  of  Virtuous.  Valour 
and  addrefs  are  equally  common  to  Highwaymen  and 
Conquerors.  The  only  difference  betwixt  them  is, 
that  the  Conqueror  is  an  illuftrious  Robber,  and  the 
Highwayman  an  obicure  Thief:  one  receives  obla- 
tions of  incenfe  and  crowns  of  laurel,  the  other,  a 

*  What  is  included  betwixt  the  two  Crotchets  above,  runs  thus  in 
the  firft  edition  j  M  Moife  etoit  d'ailleurs  fi  peu  habile,  (a  raifonner 
humainement)  qu'  il  conduifit  le  peuple  Juif  pendant  quarante  annees 
par  un  chemin  qu'  ils  auroient  tres  commodement  fait  en  fix  fe- 
maines  :  il  avoit  tres  peu  profke  des  lumieres  des  Egiptiens,  &  il  etoit 
en  ce  fens-la  beaucoup  inferieur  a  Romulus,  &  a  Thefee,  &'a  ces 
Hero*.  Si  Moife  etoit  infpire  de  Dieu,  corame  il  fe  voit  fans  doute, 
on  ne  pent  le  regarder  quecomme  Porgane  aveugle  de  la  toute  puif- 
fanee  Divine  ;  &  le  conducteur  des  Juifs  etoit  en  ce  fensbien  inferieur, 
com  me  homme,  au  fondateur  de  1'  Empire  Romain,  au  Monarque 
Pfitia,  &  aux  Herosqui  faifoient  par  leur  propre  valeur  &  par  leurs 
ejs  f  »rces  de  plus  grandes  actions  que  l'autre.  n'en  faifoit  avecTaf- 
fcitance  immediate  de  Dieu, 

halter 
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halter  as  a  reward  for  his  villainies  *.  [Whoever  is 
ambitious  of  trampling  his  equals  under  foot,  with- 
out doubt  is  an  unjuft  and  blood-thirfty  man.  The 
Chiefs  of  the  Fanatics  among  the  Cevennois  pretended 
to  be  infpired  by  the  Holy  Ghoft,  and  caufed  num- 
bers to  be  maffacred,  who,  they  faid,  were  condemn- 
ed to  die  by  the  Spirit :  yet  thofe  wretches,  who  de- 
fied both  God  and  man  in  the  faftneiTes  of  their  Moun- 
tains, were  very  brave,  and  would  have  been  looked 
upon  as  more  than  men  in  the  days  of  Fohi  f  and  Zo- 
roafter  J.  In  times  when  mankind  were  little  better 
than  Savages,  a  Knight-errant,  an  Orlando  Furiofo  §, 
a  John  of  Leyden,  would  have  been  regarded  as  an 
Hercules  or  Ofiris  [| :  but  at  prefent  an  Hercules  or 
an  Ofiris  would  not  be  able  to  diftinguifh  themfelves 
in  any  confiderable  degree  %. 

I  mall  conclude  this  Chapter  with  fome  reflections 
upon  the  conduct  of  Hiero  the  Syracufan  whom  Ma- 
chiavel  propofes  as  a  pattern  to  fuch  as  would  raife 
themfelves  to  Empire  by  the  afliftance  of  new  friends 
and  frefh  troops.  Hiero  difcarded  his  old  friends  and 
veterans,  who  had  been  moll  ferviceable  to  him  in  the 
execution  of  his  defigns  :  he  contracted  new  alliances, 
and  raifed  another  army.  I  aflert,  however,  in  con- 
tradiction to  Machiavel  and  all  other  Ingrates,  that 

*  Ille  crucem  fceleris  pretium  tu'it,  hie  diadema.  Juvenal. 

f  The  firft  King  of  China. 

%  King  of  the  Ba&rians,  in  the  time  of  Ninus,  by  whom  he  was 
vanquimed.     Juftin,  lib.  i.  cap.  i. 

4  The  Hero  of  Ariofto's  Epic  Poem. 

||  A  Conqueror,  and  Law-giver  of  the  Egyptians,  who  was  deified 
after  his  death. 

^[  What  is  included  in  the  two  Crotchets  above,  was  not  in  the  firft 
edition,  which  runs  thus,  "  II  ell  vrai  que  toutes  les  fcis  que  Ton 
voudra  introduire  des  novautez  dans  le  monde,  il  fe  prefentera  miJie 
obftacles  pour  les  empecher,  &  qu'un  Prophete  a  la  tere  d'un  armee 
fera  plus  de  Profelites  que  s'il  ne  combattoit  qu'avecdes  arguments. 
II  eft  vrai,  que  la  Religion  Cretienne,  ne  fe  foutenant  que  par  les  dis- 
putes, fut  faible  &  opprimee,  &  qu'elle  ne  s'etendit  en  Europe  qu* 
apres  avoir  repandu  beaucoup  de  fang  :  il  n'en  eft  pas  moins  vrai, 
que  Ton  a  pu  donner  cours  a  des  opinions,  &  a  des  novautez  avec 
peu  de  peine.  Que  de  Religions,  que  de  Secres,  ont  ete  introduites 
avec  une  facilite  infinie  !  II  n'y  a  rien  du  plus  propre  que  le  fanatifme 
pour  accrediter  des  novautez,  &  il  me  femble  que  Machiavel  a  parie 
d'un  ton  trop  decifif  fur  cette  matiere." 

Kiero 
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Hiero  was  guilty  of  very  bad  policy  in  this  ;  and 
that  it  would  have  been  much  more  prudent  in  him 
to  have  confided  in  troops  whole  valour  he  had  expe- 
rienced, and  in  friends  whole  fidelity  he  had  fuffici- 
cntly  proved,  than  in  others  who  were  in  a  manner 
ftrangers  to  him,  and  of  whofe  attachment  he  could 
not  be  fecure*.  The  fignification  which  Machiavel 
gives  to  fome  words  ought  likewife  to  be  carefully  at- 
tended to.  Otherwife  we  might  be  led  into  an  error 
by  his  afTerting,  that  tc  Virtue  without  opportunity 
can  never  effectually  diftinguifh  itfelf :"  by  which  he 
means  that  Villains  and  fool  hardy  men  cannot  exerc 
their  talents  without  the  concurrence  of  favourable 
circumftances  and  occafions :  without  this  clue  it 
would  be  impoffible  to  underftand  his  meaning.  The 
Italians  call  Mufic,  Painting,  Geometry,  &c.  Virtue  \ 
and  fuch  as  cultivate  thofe  arts  Virtuqfi :  but  Virtue^ 
according  to  Machiavel,  confifls  entirely  in  perfidy 
and  ambition.  For  my  own  part,  it  is  my  opinion 
upon  the  whole,  that  the  only  lawful  opportunity  that 
a  private  man  can  have  of  advancing  himfelf  to  a 
throne,  is  when  he  is  either  called  to  it  by  a  people 
that  have  a  right  to  elect  their  own  Prince  5  or  when 
he  has  been  the  Deliverer  of  his  Country.  John  So- 
biefki  in  Poland  •,  Guftavus  Vafa  in  Sweden ;  the 
.Antoninus's  of  Rome,  are  examples  of  both  forts. 
Let  Csefar  Borgia  then  be  the  pattern  of  the  Machia- 
vcliifts ;  Marcus  Aurelius  f  mall  be  mine. 

•  The  following  paflage  is  here  ftruck  out  in  the  fecond  Edition, 
«•  Je  laitie  au  Le6teur  a  poufler  ce  raifonnement  plus  loin  j  tous  ceux 
qui  abhorrent  Tingratitude,  &  qui  font  affez  heureux  pour  con* 
jioitre  T  amite  ne  refteront  point  a  fee  fur  cette  matiere." 

f  Marcus  Aurelius  Antonius  Verus,  furnamed  the  Philofopher, 
He  was  reckoned  the  beft  of  all  the  Roman  Emperors. 
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CHAP.     VII. 

Of  new  Principalities  that  have   been  acquired  either  by 
the  forces  and  ojfiftance  of others ,  or  by  good  fortune* 

rjPHOSE  that  afcend  from  a  private  condition  to  the 
dignity  of  Princes  by  the  favour  of  fortune  alone* 
meet  with  few  impediments   in  the  acquifition,  but 
many  and  very  great  ones  in  the  maintenance  of  that 
rank  :  as  the  paffage  is  open  and  nothing  to  obftrucc 
them,  they  commonly  foar  to  the  throne  at  one  flight; 
but  when  they  are  once  feated  upon  it,  they  begin  to 
find  themfelves  furrounded  with  difficulties  and  dan- 
gers.    Thefe  Princes  are  chiefly   fuch  as  either  buy 
their  dominions,  or  receive  them  as  gifts  from  others  5 
as  feveral  did  in  different  parts  of  Greece,  in  the  ci- 
ties of  Ionia  and  upon  the  Hellefpont,  who  were  in- 
veiled  with  that  power  by  Darius  for  his  own  fecurity 
and  glory  :  or  as  others  did  who  from  private  men  be- 
came Emperors  by  corrupting  the  Soldiery.     But  fuch 
Princes  depend   for  their  fupport  merely  upon    the 
good  will  and  fortune  of  thofe  that  advanced  them  ; 
which  is  a  very  weak  and  uncertain  foundation.     Be- 
fides,  they  have  neither  experience  nor  ftrength  fuffi- 
cient  to  maintain  themfelves  in  their  States  for  any 
confiderable  time :  for  in  the  firft  place,  except  they 
are  men  of  uncommon  virtue  and  abilities,  how  can  k 
be  expected  that  they  fhould  know  in  what  manner  to 
govern  other  people,  who  have  always  been  ufed  to 
live  in  a  private  ftation  themfelves  ?  and  in  the  next, 
they  cannot  well  be  fuppofed  to  have  fufficient  ftrength, 
as  they  have  no  troops  in  whofe  fidelity  and  affection 
they  can  put  any  confidence.    It  muft  likewife  be  con- 
fidered,  that  new  raifed  States  (like  other  things  of 
fudden   rife  and  growth)  have  neither  had  time  to 
flrike  their  roots  deep  enough,  nor  to  fortify  them- 
felves with  proper  connexions  :  fo  that  they  muft  ne- 
ceffarily  be  in  danger  of  being  blown  down  by  the 

firft 
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firft  guft  of  adverfity  -,  except  (as  I  faid  before)  the 
Princes  that  have  been  thus  fuddenly  exalted,  are 
men  of  fuch  virtue  and  wifdom  as  will  enable  them 
to  make  due  provifion  in  time  for  the  confervation  of 
what  fortune  has  thrown  into  their  hands ;  and  after- 
wards to  lay  fuch  foundations  for  their  eftablifhment 
as  others  have  done  before  them. 

To  confirm  what  I  have  faid  concerning  the  acqui- 
fition  of  Dominion  either  by  virtue  and  merit,  or  by 
good  fortune,  I  will  cite  two  inftanees  that  have  hap- 
pened in  our  own  times  and  are  flill  frefh  in  every  one's 
mejsiory:  the  one  is  of  Francifco  Sforza ;  the  other 
of  Caefar  Borgia.  Sforza  raifed  himfelf  from  a  pri- 
vate condition  to  be  Duke  of  Milan  by  due  means 
and  dint  of  extraordinary  virtue ;  and  with  very  little 
difficulty  maintained  what  he  had  been  at  infinite 
pains  to  acquire.  On  the  other  hand,  Cedar  Borgia 
(commonly  called  Duke  Valentine)  fgot  poffemon  of 
feveral  territories  by  the  good  fortune  of  his  father, 
Pope  Alexander  VI.  but  foon  loft  them  after  the 
death  of  that  Pontif ;  though  he  exerted  his  utmoft 
endeavours  and  did  every  thing  that  a  wife  or  brave 
man  could  or  ought  to  do,  in  order  to  eftabiim  him- 
felf in  thofe  States  which  he  had  acquired  by  the 
arms  and  good  fortune  of  others.  For  though,  as  I 
faid  above,  a  good  foundation  may  not  be  laid  before 
a  man  arrives  at  dominion,  it  may  poflibly  be  done 
afterwards,  if  he  is  pofTerTed  of  an  extraordinary  Ihare 
of  abilities  :  but  it  will  always  be  with  great  difficulty 
to  the  Architect,  and  danger  to  the  Edifice.  If,  there- 
fore, we  eonfider  the  Duke's  conduct  from  firft  to 
laft,  we  mall  fee  how  firm  a  foundation  he  had  laid 
for  future  greatnefs  :  and  perhaps  it  may  not  feem  al- 
together unneceflfary  here  to  enter  into  fome  detail  of 
his  actions,  as  1  know  no  better  pattern  that  can  be 
propofed  for  the  imitation  of  a  new  Prince  :  for  if  the 
fchemes  which  he  had  concerted  proved  abortive  in 
the  end,  it  was  not  to  be  imputed  to  any  failure  in 
him,  but  to  the  extreme  malignity  of  fortune. 

Alex- 
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Alexander  VI.  was  very  defirons  of  aggrandizing 
his  Son  :   but  Taw  many  prefent  and  future  difficulties 
in  his  way.     For  in  the  firft  place,  he  perceived  that 
he  could  not  make  him  Sovereign  of  any  State  which 
was  independent  on  the  Church  :  and  if  he  mould  en- 
deavour   to  difmember  the  Eccleflaftical   State,    he 
knew  very  well  that  neither  the  Duke  of  Milan,  nor 
the  Venetians  would  fuffer  it  •,  as  the  latter  had  al- 
ready taken  Rimini  and  Faenza  under  their  protection. 
He  was  likewife  fenfible  that  the  forces  of  Italy,  efpe- 
cially  thofe  that  were  capable  of  doing  him  any  mate- 
rial fervice,  were   in   the   hands  of  fiieh  as   had  the 
greater!  reafon  to  be  apprehenfive  of  the  papal  power, 
as  the  Urfini,  the  Colonni,  and  their  friends.     It  was 
neceflary  therefore  to  break  thofe  connections  and  at- 
tachments, and  to  throw  the  States  of  Italy  into  con- 
fufion  ;  that  fo  he  might  fecurely  make  himfelf  maf- 
ter  of  fome  of  them.     And  this  was  no  difficult  mat- 
ter to  effect,  as  he  found  the  Venetians  were  follicit- 
ing  the  French,  upon  other  accounts,  to  make  a  fe- 
cond  expedition  into  Italy  ;  which  he  was  fo  far  from 
oppofing,  that  he  dirTolved  the  marriage  betwixt  king 
Lewis  XII-  and   his   firft  Wife,  on  purpofe  to  facili- 
tate it.     That  Prince  accordingly  marched  into  Italy 
at,the  invitation  of  the  Venetians,  and  with  the  con- 
fent  of  the  Pope  :   and   he  was  no  focner   arrived  at 
Milan  but  he  fent  a  body  of  forces  to  affift  his  Holi- 
nefs  in  his  deiigns   upon   Romagna,  which  was  pre- 
fently  furrendered  to  him  upon  the  reputation  of  his 
alliance  with  the  King  of  France.     After  this   acqui- 
fition,  the  Duke  found  means  to  deprefs  the  power  of 
the  Colonni ;  but  there  were  two  obstacles  which  pre- 
vented him  not  only  from  making  any  further  progrefs* 
but  even  from  maintaining  what  he  had  got :  for  iri 
the  firft  place,  he  could  not  put  any  great  confidence 
either  in  the  forces  of  the  Urfini  or  the  king  of  France* 
which  he  had  chiefly  employed ;  being  apprehenfive 
they  would  both  fail  him  in  time  of  need,  and  be  fo 
far  from    afMing  him  in   making  any   future  con- 
quefts,  that  they  would  combine  to  deprive  him  of 
what  he  had  already  acquired.     Indeed   he  had  juft 
Vol.  II.  R  rea- 
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reafon  to  fufpect  the  Urfini  :  for  after  the  reduction 
of  Faenza,  he  laid  fiege  to  Bologna,  but  found  their 
troops  very  cold  and  backward  in  an  affault  which  he 
made  upon  that  place  ;  and  as  to  the  King,  he  had 
pretty  well  difcovered  how  he  flood  affected  to  him  : 
for  when  he  had  conquered  the  Duchy  of  Urbino,  and 
was  going  ro  invade  Tufcany,  his  Majefty  obliged 
him  to  defift  from  that  enterprize  :  upon  which  ac- 
count, he  determined  to  truft  no  longer  to  the  arms 
and  fortune  of  others. 

The  firft  ftep  he  took  after  this  refolution,  was  to 
lower  the  power  and  authority  of  the  Urfini  and  Co- 
lonni  in  Rome  :  for  which  purpofe,  he  corrupted  all 
fuch  of  their  adherents  as  were  men  of  any  diftinction 
or  intereft,  by  taking  them  into  his  own  fervice,  and 
giving  them  honourable  penfions  and  Governments 
and  commands,  according  to  their  refpective  quali- 
ties :  fo  that  in  the  fpace  of  a  few  months,  their  at- 
tachment to  that  faction  was  wholly  extinguished,  and 
they  all  came  over  to  the  Duke.  When  he  had  thus 
humbled  the  Colonni,  he  refolved  to  take  the  firft  op- 
portunity of  ruining  the  Urfini :  and  it  was  not  long 
before  one  offered,  which  he  did  not  fail  to  make  ufe 
o£  For  the  Urfini  being  aware  that  the  rifing  great- 
nefs  of  the  Duke  and  the  Church  mufl  be  eftablifhed 
'upon  their  ruin,  called  a  Council  of  their  friends  toge- 
ther at  Magione  in  the  territories  of  Perugia,  to  con- 
fider  of  proper  means  to  prevent  it.  In  confequence 
of  thefe  deliberations,  Urbino  revolted  from  the 
Duke,  and  greats  commotions  enfued  in  Romagna, 
which  feemed  to  threaten  him. with  deftruction  on  every 
fide  :  but  he  happily  over-came  all  thofe  difficulties  by 
the  affiftance  of  the  French.  However,  after  he  had 
eftablifhed  his  reputation,  he  grew  weary  of  foreign 
allies  in  whom  he  could  not  thoroughly  confide;  and 
therefore  had  reconrfe  to  artifice  and  diffimulation,  in 
which  he  fucceded  fo  well,  that  he  reconciled  the  Ur- 
fini to  him  by  the  mediation  of  Signor  Paolo,  one  of 
that  family,  whom  he  had  fo  effectually  gained  over 
to  his  interefts  by  all  manner  of  friendly  offices  and 
making  him  very  rich  prefents,  that  being  deceived 
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himfelf,  he  fo  far  prevailed  upon  the  credulity  of  the 
reft,  that  they  attended  him  to  an  interview  which 
the  Duke  had  appointed  at  Sinigaglia,  where  they 
were  all  put  to  death  *.  By  thus  ridding  himfelf  of 
the  Heads  of  thefe  families,  and  making  their  parti- 
zans  his  friends,  the  Duke  laid  a  good  foundation  for 
future  greatnefs  ;  as  he  thereby  made  himfelf  maftef 
of  all  Romagna,  the  Duchy  of  Urbino,  and  after- 
wards gained  the  affections  of  the  people  there  by 
giving  them  fome  foretaites  of  the  happinefs  they 
might  expect  under  his  government.  And  fince  the 
part  he  acted  in  thefe  circumflances  is  highly  worthy 
not  only  of  notice,  but  imitation,  I  fhali  give  fome 
account  of  it. 

After  the  Duke  had  got  pofTefnon  of  Romagna 
and  found  it  had  been  governed  in  fuch  a  manner  by 
thofe  petty  Lords,  who  had  rather  pillaged  their  Sub- 
jects than  contributed  to  their  felicity,  and  given  them 
fufficient  occafion  to  rebel,  inftead  of  living  quietly 
and  contentedly  under  their  adminiftration  ;  and  that 
there  was  nothing  to  be  feen  throughout  the  whole 
Province  but  daily  tumults,  factions,  robberies,  and 

*  There  is  a  particular  narrative  of  thefe  murders,  immediately 
after  the  Life  of  Caftruccio  Caitraccani,  towards  the  end  of  this  Vo- 
lume. 

The  States  which  thefe  unfortunate  Lords  pofTefied,  had  formerly 
belonged  to  the  Church  ;  but  in  the  quarrels  betwixt  Benedict  Xlf. 
and  the  Emperor,  Lewis  of  Bavaria,  the  latter  took  upon  him  to 
give  them  away  to  the  Vicars  of  the  Church  that  were  then  in  pof- 
feffion  of  them,  as  the  Pope  had  given  away  fome  of  the  Emperor's 
States  in  Italy  before. 

"  The  Emperor,  therefore,  (fays  Machiavel,  in  his  Hiilory  of  Flo- 
rence, Book  i.)  obferving  how  liberally  the  Pope  had  difpofed  of  the 
States  that  belonged  to  the  Empire,  that  he  might  not  be  behind  hand 
with  him,  in  fuch  fort  of  generofity,  likewife  gave  away  all  the  States 
which  had  been  ufurped  from  the  Church,  to  be  held  of  the  Empire 
by  the  prefent  poffeflbrs.  By  which  donation,  Galeatto  Malateftaj 
and  his  brothers  became  Lords  of  Rimini,  Pefaro,  and  Fano ;  An- 
tonio de  Montefeltro,  of  la  Marca  and  Urbino ;  Gentile  de  Varanp, 
of  Camerino;  Guido  di  Polenta,  of  Ravenna  j  Sinebaldo  Ordelaffi,  of 
Furli  and  Cefena  ;  Giovanni  Manfredi,  ofFaenza;  Ludovico  Alidoii, 
of  Imola  j  and  many  more  of  other  places  5  fo  that  of  all  the  lands 
belonging  to  the  Church,  there  were  hardly  any  left  without  a  new 
mafter  j  which  reduced  the  Church  to  the  low  condition  it  was  in  in 
the  days  of  Alexander  VI.  who,  in  our  times,  drove  the  pofterity  of 
thofe  intruders  out  of  their  pofieflions,  to  their  utter  ruin,  and  restored 
it  to  its  former  fplendor  arid  authority/* 
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all  other  kinds  of  outrages  and  enormities,  he  thought 
it  abfolutely  neceffary  to  eftabliih  good  order  and  a 
regular  government  amongft  them  ;  that  ib  he  might 
induce  them  to  live  peaceably  and  in  due  obedience 
to  him  as  their  Sovereign.  For  this  purpofe,  he  made 
choice  of  Remiro  d'  Oreo,  a  man  of  an  active  but 
cruel  difpofition,  to  govern  that  Province  :  and  as  he 
wa,s  invelled  with  abiolute  power,  he  foon  reftoied 
peace  and  good  order,  with  no  fmall  reputation  to 
himfelf.  After  which,  the  Duke,  apprehending  that 
the  continuance  of  fo  unlimited  an  authority  in  the 
hands  of  his  Deputy,  might  make  himfelf  odious  to 
his  new  Subjects*,  erecled  a  Court  of  civil  judicature 
in  the  mid  it  of  the  Province,  with  a  worthy  and  un- 
corrupt  Magiftrate  to  prefide  over  it,  where  every 
City  had  its  refpective  Advocate.  And  as  he  was 
aware  that  the  pad  feverities  had  already  excited  fome 
murmurings  and  difcontent,  he  reiblved  to  clear  him- 
felf of  all  imputations  of  that  kind,  and  conciliate 
the  affections  of  the  people  entirely  to  himfelf,  by 
fhewing  them,  that  if  any  extraordinary  degree  of  fe- 
verity  had  been  exercifed,  it  was  not  owing  to  him, 
but  to  the  rigorous  and  cruel  difpofition  of  his  Mi- 
ni ft  er  |.  Making  a  handle  therefore  of  thefe  difcon- 
tents,  he  caufed  Remiro  to  be  cut  in  two  one  morn- 
ing  in  the  market-place  at  Cefena  ;  and  the  two  parts 
of  his  body  to  be  hung  up,  with  a  piece  of  a  gibbet 
and  a  bloody  axe  by  the  fide  of  them  :  the  drcadfui- 
nefs  of  which  Spectacle  at  once  appealed  and  afto- 
nifhed  the  people. 

But  to  return  to  our  Subject.  The  Duke  now  find- 
ing himfelf  very  powerful  and  in  a  great  meafure 
fafe  from  any  prefent  danger  (as  he  had  taken  effectual 
means  to  fecure  himfelf  by  putting  it  out  of  the 
power  of  his  neighbours  to  annoy  him)  had  nothing 
to  fear  from  any  body  but  the  French  in  the  purfuic 

*  "  Nee  unquam  fatis  nda  potentia,  ubi  nimia  eft."    Tacit.  Hift.  i?„ 

•f-  Princes  generally  facrifke  the  instruments  of  their  cruelty  fooner 

or   later.     "  Sceferurh  miniftros,    fays  Tacitus  of  Tiberius,    ut  per- 

\erri  ab   aliis   nolebar,  ita  plerurnque  fatiatus,   veteres  &  praegraves 

it.1'  Annal.  iv.    "  Levi  poft  admifFum -  facinus  gratia,  dein  gra> 

viore  odio/'  Anna]  xiv. 
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of  further  acquisitions :  for  he  well  knew  that  the 
King  of,  France  was  at  Jail  convinced  of  his  error, 
and  would  be  far  from  giving  him  any  further  fup- 
port.  Upon  this  confiderarion,  he  refolved  to  pro- 
vide himfelf  with  new  Allies,  and  began  to  muffle 
and  prevaricate  with  the  French  ;  as  it  plainly  ap- 
peared when  their  army  was  marching  to  the  relief 
of  Gaieta  in  the  Kingdom  of  Naples,  which  was  be- 
fieged  by  the  Spaniards :  for  he  was  determined  at  all 
events  if  poffible,  to  fortify  himfelf  effectually  againft 
them ";  and  he  would  certainly  have  done  it,  if  his  fa- 
ther had  lived  a  while  longer. 

Such  were  the  Methods  he  took  to  guard  againft 
prefent  dangers.  Againft  thofe  that  were  more  remote 
(as  he  had  reafon  to  apprehend  the  next  Pope  would 
be  his  enemy  and  endeavour  to  re  fume  what  Alexan- 
der had  given  him)  he  defigned  to  have  made  four  dif- 
ferent provifions  :  in  the  firft  place,  by  utterly  extin- 
guishing the  families  of  thofe  Lords  whom  he  had 
deprived  of  their  States  *,  that  fo  it  might  not  be  in 
the  power  of  the  fucceeding  Pope  to  re-eftablifh  them: 
in  the  next,  by  drawing  the  Nobility  of  Rome  over 
to  his  party  :  in  the  third,  by  fe curing  a  majority  in 
the  College  of  Cardinals:  and  laftly,  by  eftablifhing 
his  power  fo  firmly  before  his  father  died,  that  he  mould 
be  able  of  himfelf  to  make  head  againft  the  firft  at- 
tack of  any  enemy. 

Three  of  thefe  expedients  he  fucceeded  in,  and  had 
a! molt  accomplifhed  the  fourth  before  the  death  of 
his  father.  For  he  put  all  the  difleized  Lords  to 
death  that  fell  into  his  hands ;  and  very  few  of  them 
efcaped  him  :  he  had  entirely  gained  the  Nobility  of 
Rome  ;  and  fecured  a  very  confiderable  party  amongft 
the  Cardinals  :  and  for  a  further  augmentation  of  his 

*  Thus  Maciaitjj  Prime  Minifter  to  Vefpafian,  put  Vitellius's  Ton  to 
death,  in  order  to  extinguifh  all  feeds  of  future  war.  "  Mucianus 
Vitellii  filium  interfici  jubet,  manfuram  difcordiam  obtendens,  ni  fe- 
mina  belli  reftinxifTet."  Hift  jv.  Such  Miniftefs  think  it  dangerous 
to  leave  thofe  alive  whom  they  have  deprived  of  their  rights.  *""  Pe- 
riculum  ex  mifericordia . . .  Ubi  Vefpafianus  imperium  invaferit,  non 
a.micis  ejus,  non  exercitibus  fecuritatem,  uifi  extinclo  asmulatu  redi- 
tttram."  Hift.  Hi. 
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power,  he  defigned  to  have  made  Matter  of  Tufcany, 
having  already  got  poiTeflion  of  Perugia  and  Piom- 
bino,  and  taken  Pifa  under  his  protection  ;  which  he 
foon  after  boldly  feized  upon,  as  he  had  no  longer 
any  occafion  to  (land  in  awe  of  the  French,  who  were 
driven  out  of  the  Kingdom  of  Naples  by  the  Spani- 
ards ;  and  the  Spaniards  themfelves  were  obliged  to 
court  his  friendfhip.  After  this,  Lucca  and  Siena 
prefently  fubmitted  to  him,  either  out  of  fear,  or 
envy  of  the  Florentines,  who  were  not  able  by  any 
means  to  prevent  it.  So  that  if  thefe  events  had  hap- 
pened before  (as  they  happened  only  in  the  very  fame 
year  that  Alexander  Vi,  died)  the  Duke's  power  and 
reputation  would  have  been  lb  great  that  he  might 
have  been  able  to  ftand  firm  upon  his  own  bottom, 
without  any  dependance  upon  the  fortune  or  forces 
of  others. 

But  Alexander  died  within  five  years  after  he  had 
uniheathed  his  Sword,  and  left  him  nothing  certain 
and  thoroughly  eftablifhed  but  Romagna  ;  for  the  reft 
of  his  dominions  were  little  better  than  Caftles  in  the 
air  :  befides,  he  was  at  that  time  not  only  dangeroufly 
ill  f ,  but  ftraitly  enclofed  betwixt  two  hoflile  and  very 
powerful  armies.  Yet  fo  great  were  his  fpirits  and 
abilities,  fo  perfectly  was  he  acquainted  with  the  arts 
either  of  gaining  or  ruining  others  as  it  belt  fuited  his 
purpofes,  and  fo  flrong  were  the  foundations  he  had 
laid  in  that  fhort  time,  that  if  he  had  either  been  in 
health,  or  not  diftreiled  by  thofe  two  armies,  he 
would  certainly  have  fupported  himfelf  in  fpite  of  all 
other  difficulties.  That  his  foundations  were  well 
laid,  plainly  appeared  from  the  behaviour  of  the  Ro- 
magnefe,  who  remained  firm  to  his  intereft  for  above 
a  month  afterwards  :  and  notwithstanding  the  Bag- 
lioni,  the  Vitelli,  and  fuch  of  the  Urfmi  as  were  ftill 
left  alive,  all  came  to  Rome  at  that  time,  yet  half- 
dead  as  he  was,  he  continued  fecure  and  unmolefled 
there  ;  and   if  he  had   it  not  in  his  power  to  chufe 

•f  Of  poifon,  which  he  had  taken  himfelf,  but  defigned  for  others. 

iuck 
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fuch  a  Pope  as  he  pleafed,  he  was  able  however  to 
have  prevented  any  one  from  being  chofen  chat  he 
did  not  approve  of.  But  if  he  had  been  in  health 
when  Alexander  died,  he  would  have  fucceeded  in  all 
his  defigns :  for  he  told  me  himfelf,  the  very. day  that 
Julius  II.  was  elected,  that  he  had  forefeen  every 
thing  that  might  probably  happen  upon  his  father's 
deceafe,  and  had  made  all  proper  and  necefTary  provi- 
fions  againft  fuch  events  •,  but  that  he  did  not  dream 
of  being  fo  near  death  himfelf  at  that  time. 

Upon  a  thorough  review  therefore  of  the  Duke's 
conduct  and  actions,  I  fee  nothing  worthy  of  repre- 
henfion  in  them  :  on  the  contrary,  I  have  propofed 
them  and  here  propofe  them  again  as  a  pattern  for 
the  imitation  of  all  fuch  as  arrive  at  dominion  by 
the  arms  or  fortune  of  others.  For  as  he  had  a  great 
fpirit  and  vaft  defigns,  he  could  not  well  have  acted 
otherwife  in  his  circumftances :  and  if  he  mifcarried 
in  them,  it  was  entirely  owing  to  the  fudden  death  of 
his  father,  and  the  defperate  condition  in  which  he 
happened  to  lye  himfelf  at  that  critical  juncture. 

Whofoever  then  would  fecure  himfelf  in  a  new 
Principality  againft  the  attempts  of  enemies^  and 
finds  it  necefTary  to  gain  friends,  to  furmount  ob- 
flacles  either  by  force  or  fraud,  to  make  himfelf  be- 
loved and  feared  by  his  people,  refpected  and  obeyed 
by  the  foldiery,  to  extinguifh  all  fuch  as  can  or  may 
oppofe  his  defigns,  to  abolifh  old  laws  and  cuftoms, 
to  introduce  new  ones  in  their  room,  to  be  fevere, 
grateful,  liberal,  and  magnanimous,  to  difband  an 
army  that  he  cannot  truft,  to  raife  another,  to  main- 
tain a  good  correfpondence  with  other  Princes,  that 
fo  they  may  either  be  ready  to  ferve  or  unwilling  to 
offend  him  ;  fuch  a  one,  I  fay,  cannot  have  a  better 
or  more  recent  model  than  the  conduct  of  Duke  Va- 
lentine. In  this  only  he  was  miftaken  in  his  politics, 
that  he  made  a  bad  choice  of  a  Pope  in  the  perlbn 
of  Julius  II.  for,  as  I  faid  before,  if  he  could  not 
have  got  fuch  a  Pontif  elected  as  hedefired,  he  had 
it  in  his  power  to  have  excluded  any  one  that  he  dif- 

R  4  liked 
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liked ;  and  therefore  ought  not  to  have  confented  to 
the  exaltation  of  any  of  thoie  Cardinals  whom  he 
had  formerly  injured,  or  who  had  reafon  to  live  in 
fear  of  him  after  they  were  elected  ;  as  mankind  are 
naturally  prompted  to  injure  others  by  motives  of 
fear  *,  as  well  as  hatred.  Amongft  other  Cardinals 
•whom  he  had  injured,  were  thofe.  of  San  Pietro  in 
Vinculis  -f,  Colonna  J  San  Georgio  §,  and  Afcanio  [|. 
All  the  reft  had  reafon  to  be  afraid  of  him,  if  any  of 
them  fnould  be  advanced  to  the  Pontificate,  except 
the  Cardinal  of  Rouen  and  the  Spanifh  Cardinals  ; 
the  latter  of  whom  were  attached  to  him  by  alliances 
and  obligations,  and  the  former  powerfully  fupported 
by  the  King  of  France.  The  Duke  therefore  ought 
by  all  means  to  have  got  a  Pope  elected  out  of  the 
Spanifh  Cardinals  :  and  if  he  could  not  effect  that, 
to  have  confented  to  the  Election  of  the  Cardinal  of 
Rouen  •,  but  upon  no  account  to  that  of  the  Car- 
dinal of  San  Pietro  in  Vinculis,  as  he  did  f  :  an  er- 

*  Nero  depofed  four  Tribunes,  merely  becaufe  he  was  afraid  of 
them.  "  Exuti  tribunatu,  quad  prmcipem"non  quidem  odiifent,  fed 
tamen  extimerentur.""  Annal.  xv.  He  put  Oftorius  to  death,  only  be- 
caufe he  was  afraid  of  his  great  bodily  ilrength  and  reputation. 
11  Caufa  fefcinandi  (caedem)  ex  eo  oriebatur,  quod  Oftorius  ingenti 
corporis  robore  armorumque  fcientia.  metum  Neroni  fecefat,  ne  inva- 
deret  pavidura  femper."  Annal.  i6.  For,  "  Satis  clarus  eft  apud  ti- 
nientem,  quifquis  timetur."  Hill.  ii. 

f  "    Alexandro  Pontifice,    quicum    veteres   &   privates   fi  militates 
habebat,/perperuis  decern  annis  urbe  abfuit."  Onuph.  in  vit.  Jul.  II. 
X  Giovanni  Colonna. 
^  Raphael  Riario,  Grand  Chamberlain. 
]|   Afcanio  Sfoi  za,  lbn  to  Galeazzo,  Duke  of  Milan. 
«$f  The  Spanilh   Cardinals   having  bound   themfelves  by  an  oath, 
not  to  give  their  votes  to  any  perfon  but  who   mould  be  propofed  by 
Puke  Valentine,  the  Cardinal  of  St.  Peter  in  Vinculis,  who  was  that 
Puke's  enemy,  bribed  lome  ptrfons,  who  wrought  fo  far  upon  him, 
as  to  make  him  believe  he  was  his  father:  that  he  had  kept  his  mo- 
ther at  a  time  when  Ihe  was  thought  to  be  enjoyed  only  by  Cardinal 
Porgia,  who    was  afterwards  Alexander  VI.  that  the  jealoufy  which 
this  Borgia  had  conceived  on  that  account,  was  the  fole  caule  of  his 
profecutin£  him  for  upwards  of'  ten  years;  but  that  now,  fince  a  new- 
Pope  was  to  be  elected,  he  would  treat  the  Duke  as  his  fon,  provided 
he  would  employ  his  interefi:  for  him.     The  Duke,  though  Very  fubtle, 
iwallowed   the  bait,  and   gave  credit  to  what   was  told  him  in  con- 
fidence, fo  far  as  to  confent,  that  the  Cardinals  of  his  faction,  mould 
chufe  him  of  St.  Peter  in  Vinculis,  who,  immediately  alter  his  etec-, 
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ror  which  proved  the  occafion  of  his  utter  ruin.  For 
whofoever  imagines  that  the  merit  of  new  obligations 
will  extinguifh  the  refentment  of  former  injuries  and 
difgufts  amongft  great  men,  will  find  himfelf  at  lafl 
egregioufly  miftaken  *. 


EXAMEN.     CHAP.    VII. 

TF  we  compare  Monfieur  Fenelon's  Prince  with  Ma- 
*  chiavel's,  we  (hall  find  one  of  them  full  of  <*ood- 
nefs,  equity,  and  every  kind  of  virtue :  he  feems  to 
be  one  of  thofe  pure  Intelligences  that  Eternal  Wifdom 
has  appointed  to  fuperintend  the  government  of  the 
Univerfe  :  the  other  is  a  compofition  of  cruelty,  per- 
fidy, and  every  fpecies  of  wickednefs. 

In  Telemachus,  mankind  refemble  the  Angels  ; 
but  in  Machiavel's  performance  they  appear  like  De- 
vils. Caefar  Borgia  is  the  model  upon  which  he 
forms  his  Prince,  the  pattern  which  he  has  the  ef- 
frontery to  propofe  for  the  imitation  of  others  who  are 
advanced  to  dominion  either  by  fortune,  or  the  arms 
and  affiftance  of  their  friends. 

Let  us  therefore  examine  the  Character  of  Qefar 
Borgia,  that  fo  we  may  form  a  juft  Idea  both  of  the 
Hero  himfelf,  and  the  Author  that  has  undertaken  to 
celebrate  his  Virtues. 

Borgia  affaffinated  his  own  brother,  becaufe  he 
was  his  rival  in  glory  and  love ;  and  that  too  almoft 
under  the  eyes  of  their  fitter.  He  caufed  the  Pope's 
Swifs  guards  to  be  mafiacred,  to  revenge  himfelf  upon 
fome  of  that  nation  who  had  affronted  his  mother 
He  violently  deprived  fcvcral  of  the  Cardinals  of  all 

turn,  ftripped  him  of  all  Romagna  and  Umbria,  infread  of  acknow- 
ledging him  for  his  fon.    Vanlla's  Anecdotes  de  France,  p    22q 

*  ■  Quarum  apud  praepotentes  in  longum  memoria  eft."  Tacit 
Ann.  v.  Benefits  and  favours  do  not  make  fo  deep  an  impreffion  as 
injuries;  gratitude  is  attended  with  W  trouble  and  expe„ce  but 
revenge  is  at  the  coft  of  thofe  whom  we  fcate.     «  Tanto  jJS^ 

p^&."e^;,ce^ cxfolvere>  ^  *****  s* 

they 
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they  had,  to  fatiate  his  avarice.  He'  depofed  the 
Duke  of  Urbino,  the  lawful  pofTefTor  of  Romagna, 
and  put  Remiro  d'  Oreo,  his  own  bloody  fub-tyrant 
to  a  barbarous  and  unexampled  kind  of  cjeath.  He 
murdered  feveral  Lords  of  the  Urfini  family  whom 
he  looked  upon  as  obfbcles  to  his  greatnefs,  after  he 
had  decoyed  them  in  the  mod  perfidious  manner  to 
an  interview  at  Sinigaglia.  He  caufed  a  Venetian 
Lady  of  quality  whom  he  had  ravifhed,  to  be  thrown 
into  the  Tiber  and  drowned.  In  fhort,  there  is  no 
kind  of  cruelty  or  wickednefs  which  he  was  not 
guilty  of. 

Such  was  the  wretch  whom  Machiavel  prefers  to 
all  the  great  men  of  his  own  times  and  the  Heroes 
of  antiquity  *,  and  whofe  conduct  he  propofes  as  a 
pattern  to  thofe  that  are  exalted  to  dominion  by  the 
fmiles  of  fortune. 

But  it  is  necefTary  to  enter  into  a  fuller  difcuffion 
of  this  matter,  in  order  to  mew  the  fad  expedients 
which  Machiavel's  difciples  mud  have  recourfe  to. 
Cssfar  Borgia  formed  the  hopes  of  his  future  great- 
nefs upon  the  dififenfion  of  the  Italian  Princes. /"To 
get  pofiefifion  of  my  neighbour's  eftate,  I  muft  weaken 
him  in  the  ftrft  place ;  and  in  order  to  weaken  him,  I 
muft  embroil  him  in  quarrels  with  others.  Such  is 
their  wicked  logic  !  * 

To  fecure  a  firm  fupport  in  time  of  need,  Borgia 
prevailed  upon  his  father  to  difTolve  the  marriage  of 
Lewis  XII.  [In  this  manner  thofe  who  ought  to  be 
patterns  of  equity,  and  uprightnefs  to  the  reft  of 
mankind,  mock  Heaven  to  ferve  their  own  private 
ends  *  !]  If  there  were  juft  reafons  for  the  diirolution 
of  that  marriage,  it  was  the  Pope's  duty  to  diflblve 
it,  fuppofing  he  had  a. lawful  power:  but  if  there 
were  no  fuch  reafons,  the  Head  of  the  Roman  Church 

*  What  is  included  betwixt  the  two  crotchets  above,  rims  thus  in 
the  nVit  Edition.  Celt  ainfi  que  tant  de  Politiques  fe  font  jonez  da 
monde,  &  quits  ne  penfoient  qu'a  leurs  interets,  lorfqu'ilsparaiffoient 
ie  plus  attachez  celui'du  Ciel, 

fliould 
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fhould  not  hive  been  determined  to  act  as  he  did  by 
any  other  motives  whatfoever. 

Borgia  found  it  neceflary  to  fecure  a  number  of 
adherents  and  dependants :  for  which  purpofe  he  cor- 
rupted the  factious  Nobility  at  Rome,  by  giving  them 
large  penfions  and  prefents.  But  he  was  guilty  of  fo 
many  other  horrid  crimes,  that  there  is  lefs  occafion  to 
expatiate  upon  this  \  efpecially  as  it  wears  fome  faint 
refemblance  of  beneficence. 

Borgia  wanted  to  rid  himfelf  of  fome  Lords  of 
the  houfe  of  Urfmi,  of  Vitellozzo  Vitelli,  and  Oli- 
verotto  da  Fermo  •,  and  Machiavel  commends  his  ad- 
drefs  in  inveigling  them  to  an  interview  at  Sinigaglia 
and  putting  them  to.  death.  But  is  there  nothing 
more  than  addrefs  in  thus  abufing  the  confidence  of 
mankind  ?  in  practifing  the  vileft  and  mod  infamous 
of  all  artifices  ?  in  perjury  and  aifaffination  ?  and 
where  is  the  good  policy  in  teaching  men  to  perjure 
themfelyes  ?  When  all  regard  to  oaths  and  good 
faith  is  abolimed,  what  other  reftraint  or  fecurity 
will  be  left  in  the  world  ?  If  a  man  teaches  others  to 
be  traitors,  may  he  not  naturally  expeft  to  be  betrayed 
himfelf?  and  if  he  makes  arTafiins,  what  can  he  ex- 
pect but  to  be  murdered  by  the  hands  of  his  own  dif- 
ciples  ?  Borgia  appointed  Remiro  d'Orco,  a  cruel  and 
blood  thfrfty  man,  Governor  of  Romagna,  to  reprefs 
the  diforders  of  that  Province  :  Borgia  punifhed  the 
delinquencies  of  others,  who  were  not  half  fo  vile 
as  himfelf,  with  the  mod  unrelenting  feverity :  the 
mod  rapacious  of  all  Ufurpers,  the  wretch  that  had 
been  guilty  of  the  moil  horrid  perjuries,  the  moft 
blood-thirfty  afTaflin  and  poifoner  that  ever  the  world 
faw,  condemned  fome  petty  Villians  and  rebels  to  die 
a  cruel  death,  who  yet  had  only  copied  the  actions  of 
their  new  mafter  in  miniature  according  to  their 
humble  capacities. 

The  King  of  Poland,  whofe  death  has  lately  oc- 
cafioned  fuch  difturbances  in  Europe,  acted  in  a  very 
different  and  much  more  princely  manner  with  re- 
gard 
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gard  to  his  Subjects  in  Saxony.     By  a  Law  that  had 
long  prevailed  in   that   Electorate,  a  convicted  Adul- 
terer was  condemned  to  die  :  but  I  (hall  not  flop  here 
to  examine  the  reaibnablenefs  of  an  Inftitution  which 
feems  better  fuited  to  the  jealoufy  of  an  Italian,  than 
the  patience  of  a  German  hufband.     A  tranigrefTor 
of  this  law  was  actually  condemned,  and  Auguftus 
was  obliged   to  fi gn  his  death  warrant.     He  did  fo: 
but  as  he  was   a  Prince  of  an   amorous  difpofuion, 
and  naturally  inclined  to  mercy,  he  pardoned  the  cri- 
minal and  repealed  a  law  by  which   he  himfelf  was 
tacitly  condemned  to  fuffer  the  fame  punifhment.     In 
this  he  acted  like  a  fenfible  and  humane  Prince.  Csfar 
Borgia,  on  the  contrary,  puniflied  offenders  of  every 
kind  with  the  inclemency  of  a  mercilefs  Tyrant.     He 
caufed  Remiro  d'  Oreo,  whom  he  had  fent  on  pur- 
pofe  into  Romagna   to  execute   his  commands   with 
the  utmoft  rigour,  to  be  cut  in  two,  in  order  to  ap- 
peafe  the  people  and  ingratiate  himfelf  with  them  by 
iacrirking  the  instrument   of    his    barbarities.     The 
bitternefs    of    tyranny   is    never  fo  fenfibly  felt,    as 
when  the  Tyrant  avails  himfelf  of  a  fhew  of  juftice, 
and  acts  under  the  fhelter  and  protection  of  eilabliihed 
jaws. 

Borgia  forefeeing  what  might  happen  to  him  after 
his  father's  death,  began  to  guard  againft  it  by  ex- 
terminating ail  fuch  as  he  had  forcibly  deprived  of 
their  States  or  other  poffedions,  in  order  to  prevent 
the  fucceeding  Pope  from  availing  himfelf  of  their 
enmity  to  him.  What  a  concatenation  of  crimes  !  to 
fupport  his  enormities,  he  muft  have  money;  to  get 
money,  he  mud  ufe  violence;  and  to  enjoy  it  in  fe- 
curity,  he  muft  murder  the  perfons  whom  he  robs. 
What  can  a  Highwayman  do  more ! 

Borgia  caufed  fome  of  the  Cardinals  to  be  invited 
to  fup  at  the  Vatican  with  a  defign  to  poifon  them  : 
but  both  he  and  the  Pope  were  poifoned  themfelves 
by  rniftake.  Alexander  died  ;  Borgia  with  much 
difficulty    efcaped,     to    lead    a    wretched    ijfe    in- 

dccd> 
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deed,  as  a  reward  for  his  poifonings  and  aflafiina- 
tions  *. 

*  "  Alexander  omnium  qui  unquam  fuerunt  perfidia,  Hbidine,  fas. 

vitia,  fceleratiilimus.     Cujus  filius  Csefar  Borgia,  perfeclum  prasbujt 

Machiavello  callidi,  fed   nefarii  Piincipis  exemplar."     Perizon,  Hilt. 

Seel.  xvi.  p.  7.     See  Jortin's   Life  of  Erafmus,  part.  i.  p.  20.  note  f. 

One  may  truly  apply  to  thefe  two  monfters,  what  Virgil  fays  of  the 

Harpies. 

Triftius  baud  illis  raonftrum,  nee  faevior  ulla 

Peltis  et  ira  Deum  Stygiis  k£e  extulit  undis.    ^neid.iii.  215. 

Monfters  more  fierce  offended  Heav'n  ne'er  fent 
From  Hell's  abyfs  for  human  punimment.        Dryden. 

But,  as  Bembo,  Tomafi,  our  countryman  Gordon,  and  many  others* 
have  written  their  Diabolical  Lives,  the  Reader,  it  is  hoped,  will  ex- 
cufe  a  repetition  of  fuch  crimes  as  would  make  human  nature  m udder 
with  horror.  Let  it  fufflce  to  quote  what  Mr,  Voltaire  fays  of  their 
deaths  in  his  General  Hifcory  of  Europe,  vol.  ii.  p.  125.  Italy,  not 
long  after,  fays  he,  was  delivered  of  Alexander  VI.  and  his  fon, 
Hiltorians  unanimoufly  tranfmit  to  pofterity,  that  this  Pope  died  of 
poifon,  which  he  defigned  for  fome  Cardinals  whom  he  had  invited 
to  fup  with  him  :  an  exit,  indeed,  worthy  of  his  life.  But  the  facl  is 
not  very  probable.  They  pretend,  that  upon  a  prefling  occafion  for 
money,  he  wanted  to  enjoy  the  inheritance  of  thofe  Cardinals.  But 
it  is  well  atlefted,  that  Csefar  Borgia  carried  away  a  hundred  thoufand 
ducats  of  gold  out  of  his  father's  treafures,  after  his  deceafe  :  fo  that 
he  could  not  be  in  any  real  want.  Befides,  how  could  they  both. 
have  been  fo  miftaken  in  that  poifoned  bottle  of  wine,  which  is  faid 
to  have  been  the  caufe  of  the  Pope's  death,  and  to  have  brought  his 
fon  to  the  brink  of  the  grave  ?  Perfons  fo  long  experienced  in  vil- 
lainy, feldom  leave  room  for  fuch  miftakes.  They  mention  nobody 
that  ever  divulged  the  facl  :  how  came  they  then  to  the  knowledge  of 
it?  If  the  caufe  of  the  Pope's  death  had  been  known  at  the  time  he 
died,  it  would  have  been  known  to  the  very  perfons  whom  he  wanted 
to  poifon.  If  fo,  they  would  not  have  fuffered  Borgia  quietly  to  take 
poitefficn  of  his  father's  treafure.  The  people  who  held  fuch  mon- 
fters in  abhorrence,  having  been  kept  in  fubjeclion  by  Alexander, 
would  have  broke  through  all  reflraint  at  his  death  j  they  would  have 
interrupted  the  funeral  pomp  of  this  wretch,  and  torn  his  abominable 
fon  to  pieces. 

In  fhort,  the  Journal  of  the  Houfe  of  Borgia  mentions,  that  the 
Pope  being  feventy-two  years  old,  was  feized  with  an  intermitting 
fever,  which  foon  became  continual,  and  proved  mortal.  It  is  more- 
over faid,  that  Duke  Valentine  caufed  himfelf  to  be  fewed  up  in  a 
mule's  belly,  which  had  been  ripped  up  alive.  Now  I  mould  be  Had 
to  know  what  antidote  againft  poifon  there  is  in  the  belly  of  a 
mule. 

It  is  true,  there  was  a  tumult  in  Rome  after  the  Pope's  deceafe, 
and  the  Colonni  and  Urfini  returned  thither  with  an  armed  force  : 
but  this  very  tumult  would  have  been  a  proper  opportunity  for  fo- 
lemnly  accufing  both  the  father  and  the  fon  of  fo  horrid  an  attempt. 
Vet  it  vvas  not  done. 

Finally,  Pope  Julius  II.  the  mortal  enemy  of  this  family,  and  who 
had  the  Duke  a  long  time  in  his  power,  did  not  charge  him  with. 
what  he  had  been  accufed  of  by  the  public  voice. 

Such 
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Such  are  the  wifdom,  virtue,  and  abilities,  which 
Machiavel  has  taken  upon  him  to  recommend  to  the 

But  on  the  other  hand,  why  mould  Cardinal  Bembo,  Guicciardine, 
Jovius,  Tomafi,  andfo  many  other  cotemporaries  agree  in  this  itrange 
accufation  ?  Whence  are  fo  many  circumftances  derived  ?  How  came 
they  to  fpecify  the  particular  kind  of  poifon,  which  was  called  Can- 
tarella  ?  We  may  anfwer,  that  it  is  not  difficult  foraccufers  to  invent  j 
and  that  fo  horrid  a  charge  mould  have  been  fupported  by  fome  pro- 
bable arguments. 

Alexander  VI.  left  behind  him  a  memory  far  more  odious  than  that 
of  Nero  and  Caligula  ;  becaufe  a  greater  degree  of  guilt  was  implied 
in  the  fanctity  of  his  character.  And  yet  it  is  to  him,  that  Rome  is 
indebted  for  her  temporal  grandeur  j  it  was  he  that  enabled  his  fuc- 
cefTors  fometimes  to  hold  the  balance  of  Italy.  His  fon  loft  all  the 
fruits  of  his  crimes,  which  were  gathered  by  the  Church.  Almoft 
all  the  Towns  he  had  feized  upon,  furrendered  to  others  as  foon  as 
his  father  died  j  and  Julius  II.  afterwards  obliged  him  to  deliver  up 
the  reft :  fo  that  he  was  quickly  itripped  of  all  his  fatal  grandeur. 
Friends,  allies,  relations,  all  the  world,  in  fhort,  either  abandoned  or 
betrayed  him. 

Julius  II.  ordered  him  to  be  feized  upon  at  Oftia,  and  kept  him  in 
prifon  till  he  had  given -up  every  thing  he  was  pofTeffed  of:  after 
which,  he  permitted  him  to  retire  to  Gonfalvo  of  Cordova,  who  had 
promifed  him  protection,  but  afterwards  lent  him  prifoner  into  Spain, 
where  he  was  confined  in  the  Caftle  of  Medina  del  Campo,  in  whiclr 
he  continued  two  years,  and  then  made  his  efcape  out  of  a  window 
by  a  rope,  and  fled  into  Navarre,  to  his  brother-in-law  King  John. 
From  thence  he  defigned  to  have  gone  into  France,  and  there,  with 
the  afliftance  of  King  Lewis,  to  endeavour  to  re-eftablifh  his  fortune  : 
but  that  Prince  refufed  to  receive  him,  and  not  only  confifcated  his 
Duchy  of  Valentinois,  but  withdrew  the  annual  penlion  he  had  from. 
France.  So  that  Borgia,  in  this  diftrefs,  without  any  revenue  or  ter- 
ritory, was  obliged  to  depend  upon  his  brother-in-law  for  a  fub- 
fiftance  j  and  he  being  at  war  with  Lewis  de  Beaumont,  one  of  his 
vafials,  Borgia  ferved  as  a  Volunteer  in  his  army,  and  fighting  under 
the  walls  of  Viana,  was  killed  March  12,  1507.  His  body  not  being 
known  at  firft,  was  (tripped  naked,  till  at  iaft,  it  was  difcovered  by 
his  own  page,  and  brought  to  Pampeluna,  and  buried  in  the  Church 
there,  of  which  place  he  had  formerly  been  Archbimop  j  his  death 
being  as  obfcure  as  his  life  had  been  execrably  wicked.  It  may  not 
be  amifs,  perhaps,  to  add,  that  he  had  taken  for  his  motto,  Aut  Cafar, 
aut  Nihil,  which  gave  occafion  to  feveral  Epigrams  upon  him  j  of 
which,  take  the  following : 

I. 
Aut  nihil,  aut  Csefar,  vult  dici  Borgia  ;  quid  ni  ? 
Cum  fimul  &  Csefar  poflit,  &  efTe  nihil. 

II. 

Borgia  Csefar  erat  facVis  &  nomine  Caefar  ; 
Aut  nihil,  aut  Casfar,  dixit,  utrumque  fuit, 

lit. 

Omnia  vincebas,  fperabas  omnia,  Caefar  5 
Omnia  deficiunr,  incipis  effe  nihil. 

imita- 
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imitation  of  others  in  the  like  circumftances.  Nei- 
ther of  the  celebrated  Bifliops  of  Meaux  and  Nimes> 
nor  the  eloquent  Author  of  the  Panegyric  upon  Tra- 
jan, nor  Boffuet,  nor  Flechier,  have  exerted  them- 
felves  with  fo  much  zeal  in  their  refpective  encomi- 
ums upon  their  Princes,  as  Machiavel  has  done  in  fa- 
vour of  Caefar  Borgia.  If  his  Eulogy  had  been  no- 
thing more  than  a  flight  of  poetry,  or  a  rhetorical 
flourifh,  we  might  have  admired  the  genius  and  fub- 
tilty  of  the  Author,  whilft  we  condemned  his  choice 
of  a  fubjecT:.  But  the  cafe  is  far  different ;  it  is  a 
Treatife  of  Politics  that  will  defcend  to  pofterity  :  it 
is  a  very  ferious  work,  in  which  Machiavel  is  ib  auda- 
cious as  to  lavifh  his  praifes  upon  the  mod  abomin- 
able Monfter  that  Hell  ever  vomited  out  upon  the 
Earth  5  and  in  fo  doing,  to  expofe  himfelf  coolly  and 
deliberately  to  the  hatred  and  deteftation  of  all  hu- 
man kind. 

CHAP.    VIII. 

Of  fuch  as  have  arrived  at  Dominion  by  wicked  and  un~ 
juftifiable  means. 

UT  as  there  are  two  other  methods  by  which  a 
private  man  may  likewife  be  exalted  to  dominion, 
without  being  altogether  obliged  either  to  good  for- 
tune or  his  own  Virtue,  it  may  not  be  amifs  to  fay. 
fomething  of  both  in  this  places  though  perhaps  I 
may  fpeak  more  at  large  concerning  one  of  them 
when  I  come  to  treat  of  Republics.  One  of  thefe 
ways  is  when  a  man  is  advanced  to  Sovereignty  by 
unjuft  and  nefarious  means ;  the  other,  when  from  a 
private  condition  he  becomes  Prince  of  his  Country 
by  the  favour  and  concurrence  of  his  Fellow-citizens 
or  Subjects. 

I  (hall  fpeak  chiefly  of  the  firft  in  this  chapter,  and 
prove  what  I  fay  by   two  examples,  the  one  of  an- 

Such  were  the  lives  and  deaths  of  Alexander  VI.  and  Casfar  Borgia  5 
two  of  thofe  illujlrious  Villians  whom  Divine  Providence  is  fbmetimes 
pleafed  to  raifeupas  whins  and  fcourges  to  a  wicked  and  corrupt  age# 

S  cient3 
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cient,  the  other  of  modern  date,  without  entering  any 
further  into  the  merits  of  the  caufe,  as  I  think  they 
will  be  fufficient  for  any  man  that  has  occafion  to  fol- 
low them.     Agathocles  the  Sicilian  became  King  of 
Syracufe,  not  only  from  a  private,  but  from  the  lowed 
and  moil  abject  condition  •,  for  his  father  was  a  com- 
mon Potter.     This  man  was  remarkably  diflblute  and 
wicked   in  all  the  different  Stations  of  his  life  :  yet 
(notwithstanding  his  vices)   his  courage  and  activity 
which  were  very  great,  inclined  him  to  follow  a  Mili- 
tary life  •,  and  he  fucceeded  fo  well  in  it,  that  he  rofe 
through  the  feveral  gradations  of  that  profeffion  to 
be  Prsetor  of  Syracufe.     When   he  had   thoroughly 
eftablifhed  himfelf  in  this  Office,  he  formed  a  defign 
of  making  himfelf  Prince,  and  refolved  to  maintain 
that  power  by  force  and  independently  of  every  one 
elfe,  which  he  had   obtained  as  a  reward  of  his  Ser- 
vices.    For  this  pnrpofe,  he  entered  into  a  corres- 
pondence with  Hamikar,  who  then  commanded  the 
Carthaginian  forces  in  Sicily  •,  and  having  commu- 
nicated his  Scheme  to  him,  he  called  the  People  and 
Senate  of  Syracufe  together  one  morning,  as  if  he  had 
wanted  to  confult  them  in  fome  matter  of  importance 
to  the  Commonwealth.     But  as  foon  as  they  were  af- 
fembled,  his  Soldiers,  upon  a  Signal   before  agreed 
upon,  immediately  difpatched   all  the  Senators  and 
principal  Citizens  ;  after  whofe  death,  he  feized  upon 
the  Government  of  that  State,  and  fupported  him-, 
felf  in  it  without  any  obftruction  or  moleftation.  And 
though  he  was  afterwards  defeated  in  two  engage- 
ments with  the  Carthaginians  and   befieged   by  them 
in  Syracufe,  he  not  only  found  means  to  defend  that 
City,  but  leaving  one  part  of  his  forces  for  its  fecu- 
rity,  invaded  Africa  with  the  other  :  by  which  fpi- 
rited  conduct  he  prefently  raifed  the  Siege  of  Syra- 
cufe, and  reduced  the  Carthaginians  to  fuch  extremi- 
ties that  they  were  forced  to  come  to  an  accommoda- 
tion with  him,  and  contenting  themfelves  with  their 
poffeffions  in   Africa,  left  him  to  make  his  beft  of 
Sicily. 

Who- 
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Whoever  then  confiders  the  conduct  and  actions  of 
Agathocles,  will  find  thai  he  was  but  little,  if  any 
thing  at  ail,  obliged  to  fortune  j  for  he  arrived  at 
dominion,  as  we  have  already  fhewn,  not  by  the  fa- 
vour of  others,  but  by  his  own  military  Virtue,  and 
afterwards  maintained  what  he  had  thus  acquired  with 
infinite  pains  and  hazard,  merely  by  dint  of  courage 
and  refolution.  But  a  man  cannot  properly  be  called 
virtuous  who  maflacres  his  Fellow-citizens,  betrays 
his  friends,  and  has  no  regard  either  to  his  word  and 
honour,  or  to  religion  and  humanity  :  for  though  in- 
deed he  may  arrive  at  Empire,  he  can  never  acquire 
true  glory  by  thofe  means.  When  I  reflect  therefore 
upon  the  intrepidity  and  addrefs  of  Agathocies,  both 
in  encountering  and  extricating  himfelf  out  of  all 
dangers,  as  well  as  his  invincible  magnanimity  in  ad- 
verfity,  I  fee  no  reafon  why  he  may  not  be  ranked 
amongft  the  greateft  Captains  :  but  if  we  conlider 
the  horrid  barbarities  and  innumerable  other  crimes 
he  was  guilty  of,  he  certainly  does  not  deferve  to  be 
numbered  with  truly  virtuous  or  excellent  men.  We 
muft  not  then  attribute  to  Virtue  or  good  fortune, 
what  he  accomplifhed  without  the  affiftance  either  of 
one  or  the  other. 

The  other  inftance  happened  in  our  own  times  and 
under  the  Pontificate  of  Alexander  VI.  Oiiverotto  da 
Fermo  being  left  an  Orphan  in  his  Infancy,  was  edu- 
cated by  Giovanni  Fogliani  *,  his  uncle  by  the  mo- 
ther's  fide,  and  fent  when  he  grew  up  to  ferve  under 
the  banners  of  Paolo  Vitelli,  in  order  to  learn  the  art 
of  war  and  qualify  himfelf  for  a  General.  But  when 
Paolo  died  he  bore  arms  under  his  brother  Vitellozzo; 
and  being  an  active  fpirited  man,  foon  became  one  of 
his  beft  officers.  However,  as  he  thought  it  below 
him  to  be  any  longer  dependant  upon  others,  he 
confpired  with  certain  Citizens  of  Fermo  (who  chofe 
rather,  it  feems,  to  fee  their  Country  enflaved  than 
xo  live  in  liberty)  to  feize  upon  that  City  by  the  af- 

*  Guiccardine  calls  him  Frangiani, 

Vol.  II.  S  fiftance 
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fiftance  of  Vitellefco  :  for  which  purpofe,  he  wrote 
to  his  uncle  Fogliani,  that  having  been  abfent  many 
years,  he  was  defirous  of  paying  him  a  vifit ;  that  fo 
he  might  have  an  opportunity  of  feeing  his  old  friends 
again,  and  of  looking  a  little  into  his  own  affairs  : 
and  as  his  time  had  chiefly  been  fpent  in  endeavour- 
ing to  acquire  reputation,  he  defigned  to  make  a 
handfome  entry,  attended  by  an  hundred  horfemen, 
confiding  of  his  particular  friends  and  followers  ; 
that  lb  his  Fellow-citizens  might  fee  he  had  behaved 
himfeif  like  a  man :  upon  which  account,  he  hoped 
he  mould  be  received  at  home  with  fome  degree  of 
honour  and  refped,  as  that  would  not  only  be  a  cre- 
dit to  him  but  to  his  uncle  likewife,  who  had  edu- 
cated him.  Fogliani  therefore  was  not  wanting  on 
his  part  in  any  thing  that  might  demonitrate  the  af- 
fection and  regard  he  had  for  his  nephew  y  and  hav- 
ing fo  ordered  matters  that  he  met  with  a  very  ho- 
nourable reception  from  his  Countrymen,  he  lodged 
him  in  his  own  houie,  where  Oliverotto  continued 
fome  days  to  make  necefTary  preparations  for  the  ex- 
ecution of  his  wicked  defigns.  After  which,  he  in- 
vited Fogliani  and  all  the  principal  Citizens  of  Fermo 
to  a  magnificent  entertainment  ±  and  at  the  end  of  it 
artfully  turned  the  converfation  upon  the  greatnefs  of 
Pope  Alexander  and  the  exploits  of  his  fon  Ceefar 
Borgia.  But  as  Fogliani  and  the  other  Citizens  be- 
gan to  talk  pretty  freely  of  thole  matters,  Oliverotto 
faid,  it  would  be  better  for  them  all  to  keep  their 
thoughts  to  themfelves  till  they  got  into  a  more  pri- 
vate place  ;  and  rifing  fuddenly  from  the  table,  he 
withdrew  into  a  retired  apartment,  whither  he  was 
followed  by  the  reft  :  but  they  were  hardly  fat  down, 
before  fome  Soldiers  whom  he  had  concealed  there 
cut  all  their  throats.  After  he  had  eaufed  them  to 
be  murdered  in  this  manner,  he  mounted  his  horfe ; 
and  having  put  himfeif  at  the  head  of  his  attendants 
and  partizans  he  firft  fcoured  the  town,  and  then  fur- 
rounded  the  Palace  of  the  Magistrates,  who  were  fo 
terrified  that  they  prefently  fubmitted  to  his  authority 

and 
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and  acknowledged  him  as  their  Prince.     Having  pro- 
ceeded   thus  far,    he  caufed  all   fuch  as   he  thought 
malecontent  or  had   it  in  their  power  to  difturb  him 
in  the    poiTeffion  of  his  new  Government  to  be  put 
to  death,  and  fortified  himielf  with  new   inftitutions 
both  civil  and  military  in   fo  effectual  a  manner,  that 
within  the  fpace  of  one  year  (for   he  held  that  Prin- 
cipality no  longer)  he  not  only  lived  with  fecurity  in 
Fermo,  but  was  become  formidable  to  all  his  neigh- 
bours: and  he  would  have  found  no  more  difficulty 
than   Agathocles    did   in  thoroughly  eftablifhing  his 
power,    if    he  had  not   fuffered   himfeif    to   be  tre- 
panned by-Csefar  Borgia  at  the  fame  time  that  he  de- 
coyed  the  Urfini  and   Vitelli  into   his    nets  at  Sini- 
gaglia,    where  he   likewife   fell   into   Borgia's  hands* 
about  a  year  after  he  had  perpetrated  the  murder  above 
related,  and  was  flrangled   together  with  Vitellozzc*,- 
to   whofe   inftructions    he    was   obliged  for    his   mi- 
litary Virtues,  and  who  alfo  had  taught  him  to  be  a 
Villain.  1 

It  may  fee m  ftrange,  perhaps,  that  Agathocles  and 
fome  others  of  the  fame  ftamp,  mould  be  able  not 
only  to  fupport  their  power  fo  long  at  home,  but  to 
defend  themfelves  asrainft  the  attemots  of  foreign 
enemies,  and  were  never  in  any  danger  from  conspi- 
racies amongft  their  own  Citizens,  after  they  had 
been  guilty  of  fo  many  acts  of  perfidy  and  violence : 
whilft  the  cruelties  of  others  have  been  the  fole  caufe 
that  they  could  not  maintain  themfelves  in  their  Go- 
vernments even  in  peaceable  times,  much  lefs  when 
they  were  embroiled  in  wars. 

This  I  take  to  have  happened  accordingly  as  their 
cruelty  was  well  or  ill  applied :  I  fay  well  applied  (if 
it  ever  can  be  allowable  to  fpeak  well  of  what  is 
evil  in  itfclf)  and  it  may  be  called  fo,  when  exercifed 
but  once,  and  that  /too  only  when  it  is  abfolutely  ne- 
cefiary  for  felf-prefervation ;  but  never  repeated  af- 
terwards, and  even  then  converted  as  much  as  pof- 
fible  to  the  benefit  of  the  Subject  But  it  is  ill  ap- 
plied, when,  though  pradtifed  with  caution  and   re- 
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ferve  at  firft,  it  increafes  inftead  of  diminifhing  with 
time.  The  proceedings  of  the  former  have  fome* 
times  been  iuffered  to  profper  both  by  God  and 
man  •,  of  which  Agathocles  may  ferve  as  an  inftance: 
but  in  the  latter  cafe,  it  is  impoffible  to  fupport  one's 
feif.  From  whence  I  conclude,  that  whofoever  ufurps 
the  Government  of  the  State,  mull  exerciie  what  cruel- 
ties he  fhall  find  neceflary  at  once  :  that  fo  he  may 
not  be  obliged  to  renew  them  every  day,  but  have  it 
in  his  power  to  ingratiate  himfelf  with  the  people, 
after  thofe  feverities  are  difcontinued,  and  to  gain 
them  over  to  his  interefts  by  favours  and  benefactions  *. 
But  if  he  takes  the  other  courfe,  either  out  of  ti- 
midity, or  from  bad  advice,  he  mud  have  an  execu- 
tioner conftantly  at  his  elbow,  and  can  never  depend 
upon  his  Subjects;  as  they  will  put  no  confidence  in 
him  when  they  are  daily  provoked  to  rebel  by  frefh 
injuries.  Matters  of  feverity  therefore,  mould  be 
finifhed  at  one  blow  -,  that  fo  they  may  give  the  lefs 
diftafte  and  be  the  fooner  forgotten  :  but  favours  and 
benefactions,  on  the  contrary,  fhould  be  frugally  dif- 
penfed,  and  by  little  and  little  at  a  time,  in  order  to 
make  the  remembrance  of  them  continue  frefh,  and 
the  relifli  more  durable. 

In  the  lafl  place,  a  Prince  ought  to  make  it  his 
chief  care  to  be  upon  fuch  a  footing  with  his  Subjects, 
that  no  change  of  fortune  may  oblige  him  to  alter  his 
behaviour  towards  them  :  otherwise,  if  he  falls  into 
adverfny,  he  will  no  longer  have  it  in  his  power  to 
help  himfelf:  and  any  favour  that  he  fhall  fhew  them 
will  then  do  him  but  little  fervice  ;  as  they  will  look 
upon  it  as  extorted  by  nece/Tity,  and  confequently  not 
worth  their  thanks  -fy 

*  As  Auguftus  did,  "  Qui  pofito  triumviri  nomine,  militem  donis, 
populum  annona,  cuncros  dulcedine  otii  pellexit."  Tacit.  Armal.  i. 
"  Et  quae  triumviratu  gefterat,  abolevit."  Ann.  iii. 

f  Which  was  the  cafe  with  our  King  James  II.  with  regard  to 
granting  liberty  of  confcience.  On  the  other  hand,  we  fee  in  the  firft 
-book  of  Tacitus's  Hiftory,  Otho  tells  his  nephew,  that  Vitellius  could 
not  3e  fo  wicked  and  ungrateful  either  to  kill  or  fpoil  the  nephew  of 
an  Emperor  who  had  prefervedhis  whole  family,  and  quitted  the  Em- 
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EXAMEN,    CHAP.    VIII. 

IF  other  proofs  were  dill  wanting  to  convict  Ma- 
chiavel  of  inculcating  pernicious  principles,  we 
might  have  fufBcient  from  his  own  mouth.  For 
what  heavier  charge  can  be  brought  again!!  any  man 
than  that  of  laying  down  "  rules  for  the  conduct  of 
thofe  that  arrive  at  dominion  by  wicked  and  unjufti- 
liable  means  ?"  fuch  is  the  Title  of  this  Chapter. 

If  he  had  only  profefTed  to  read  lectures  of  Villainy 
to  a  private  combination  of  traitors  and  other  aban- 
doned wretches,  it  would  not  have  feemed  at  all  won- 
derful that  he  fhould  make  choice  of  fuch  Subjects 
for  the  inftruction  of  his  Pupils :  but  he  fpeaks  to 
the  whole  World,  and  addreffes  himfelf  in  a  particu- 
lar manner  to  thofe  that  ought  to  be  the  moft  virtu- 
ous of  .mankind,  as  they  are  appointed  to  govern 
others.  What  can  be  more  infamous  or  horrible  than 
to  inftruct  fuch  perfonages  in  the  arts  of  perfidy  and 
.afTafTination  ?  It  is  certainly  much  to  be  wifhed,  thatt 
for  the  good  of  the  World,  fuch  examples  as  thofe 
of  Agathocles  and  Oliverotto  da  Fermo,  which  Ma- 
chiavel  feems  to  take  fo  much  pleafure  in  citing,  had 
never  been  recorded  in  hiftory.  They  only  ferve  to 
call  out  thofe  dangerous  qualities  into  action,  that 
are  rooted  in  the  hearts  of  men  naturally  inclined  to 
evil,  and  of  which,  perhaps,  they  themfelves  were 
not  conicious  before.  How  many  young  people  have 
corrupted  their  underftandings  to  luch  a  degree  by 
reading  Romances,  that  they  affect  to  think  and  act 

pire  to  him  voluntarily,  though  he  might  have  fupported  himfelf  in 
it  a  long  time,  if  he  had  pleafed,  as  his  army  was  eager  to  engage 
that  of  Vitellius.  "  An  Vitellium  tarn  intimitis  animi  fore,  ut  pro 
incolumi  tota  domo,  ne  hancquidem  fibi  gratiam  redderet.  ISon  eniai 
ultima  defperatione,  fed  poibente  prselium  exercitu  remiflifle  Reipub- 
licae  ultimum  cafum.,'>  After  he  had  told  his  Soldiers,  n  Qua  n  to  plus 
fpei  oftenditis,  fi  vivere  placeret,  tanto  pulchrior  mors  erit.1'  The 
more  zeal  you  (hew  to  ferve  me,  and  lay  down  your  lives  for  me,  the 
more  glorious  and  honourable  it  will  be  for  me  to  die  j  that  fo  I  may 
not  ex|5ofe  fo  many  brave  men  to  any  further  dangers. 
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no  longer  like  any  one  elfe  but  a  Gancjalin  or  a  Me- 
dor  * ?  Without  doubt  there  is  a  fort  of  contagious 
Entbufiafm  in  particular  modes  both  of  thinking  and 
acting.  Charles  XII.  of  Sweden,  that  extraordinary 
man  who  overftrained  all  his  Virtues  to  fuch  a  decree 
that  they  at-  laft  degenerated  into  fo  many  vices,  car- 
ried the  Life  of  Alexander  the  Great  about  with  him 
from  his  childhood  :  and  it  has  been  affirmed  by  fe- 
veral  perfons  who  were  beft  acquainted  with  this  Alex- 
ander of  the  North,  that  it  was  owing  to  Quintus 
Curtius  that  he  ravaged  Poland  and  made  Staniflaus 
a  King,  as  Alexander  had  done  Abdolonymus,  and 
that  the  battle  of  Arbellaf  was  the  occafion  of  his 
defeat  at  Pultowa. 

[But  I  wiih  Machiavel  had  quoted  no  worfe  exam- 
ples than  that  of  Alexander.  He  propofes  Agathocles 
and  Oliverotto  da  Fermo  as  models  of  prudence  and 
fuccefs  -,  men  who  fupported  themielves  in  the  poffef- 
fion  of  their  power,  according  to  him,  by  a  proper 
application  of  cruelty  J.]  Now  by  "  prudence  and  a 
proper  application  of  cruelty,"  he  means  the  commif- 
lion  of  every  kind  of  violence  and  wickednefs  that 

f  Heroes  of  Tome  Romance. 

rj-  The  place  where  Darius  was  utterly  routed.  Quint.Curt.lib.lv', 
jn  mit.  .&  cap.  9. 

J  Inftead  of  what  is  included  betwixt  the  two  crotchets  above,  the 
text  runs  thus  in  the  firft  edition  :  *'  Me  feroit  il  permis  de  defcendre 
<d*un  audi  grand  exempie  a  de  moindres  ?  II  me  femble  que  lojfqu'il 
s'agit  de  rhiftoire  de  Tefprit  bumain,  que  la  difference  des  conditions 
8c  des  etats  difparoiffent  :  les  Rois  ne  font  que  des  homines,  &  tous  les 
bommes  font  egaux  j  il  ne  s'agit  que  des  impreiiions  on  des  modifi- 
cations en  general,  qu'  ont  produit  de  certaines  caufes  exterieures  fur 
]'  efprit  humain.  Toute  ¥  Angleterre  faitce  qui  arriva  aLondres  i!  y 
a  quelques  annees  On  y  reprefenta  une  affez  mediocre  comedie  fous 
)e  titre  des  Fo  leurs  &  des  lours  de  Gueux,  ou,  "  The  Beggar's  Opera  1 
I.e  fujet  de  cette  piece  etoit  V  imitation  de  quelques  tours  de  fouplefTe 
&  de  filouteries  de  'voleurs.  II  fe  trouve  que  beaucoup  de  perfonnes 
s'apperguren.t,  au  foi'tir  de  ces  reprefentations,  de  la  perte  de  leurs 
bagues,  de  leurs  tabatieres,  8c  de  leurs  montres,  &  l'auteur  fe  fit  fi 
promptement  des  difciples,  qu'ils  pratiquoient  fes  lemons  cans  le  Par- 
terre meme.  Ceci  prouve  affez,  ce  me  femble,  combien  il  eft  perni- 
cieux  de  citer  de  mauvais  exemples.  La  premiere  reflexion  de  Ma- 
chiavel fur  Agatocles  &  fur  Oliverotto  da  Fermo  roule  fur  les  raifoni 
qui  les  foutinrent  dans  leurs  petits  etats,  malgre  leurs  cruautez.  L?au<r 
'f.turTattribue  a  ce  qu'ils  ayoient  com  mis  ces  cruautes  a  propqs,  &c."'' 

may 
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may  be  thought  necefiary  for  the  accomplimment 
of  one's  defigns  :  but  it  muft  be  done  "  all  at  once 
and  at  one  ftroke,"  and  then  there  is  an  end  of  the 
matter,  Difpatch  every  man  ycu  fufpecl,  as  well  as 
your  open  enemies  :  but  be  quick,  and  don't  do  things 
by  halves. 

Jn  this  manner  he  recommends  fuch  exploits  as  the 
Sicilian  Vefpers,  and  the  execrable  maffacre  at  Paris 
on  St.  Bartholomew's  day  ;  the  very  remembrance  of 
which  is  enough  to  make  any  other  man  tremble. 
But  he  feems  to  make  a  joke  of  fuch  horrible  deeds, 
provided  they  are  executed  in  fuch  a  manner  as  will 
only  ftrike  a  tranfient  terror  into  the  people  ;  and  fays 
the  odium  of  them  will  foon  vaniin,  if  it  is  not  kept 
up  by  a  continued  fucceffion  of  other  cruelties  :  as  if 
the  murder  of  a  thoufand  men  in  one  day  was  not  fo 
atrocious  a  crime,  as  difpatching  them  at  different  in- 
tervals. 

But  it  is  not  fufficient  merely  to  refute  thefe  prin- 
ciples horrid  as  they  are ;  it  is  iikewife  in  fome  mea- 
fure  neceffary  to  mew  how  'little  regard  Machiavel  has 
had  to  truth  in  fome  particulars  of  the  examples  upon 
which  he  founds  his  maxims ;  and  how  unfair  a  ufe 
he  makes  of  them.  It  is  falfe,  in  the  fir  ft  place,  that 
Agathocles  enjoyed  the  fruits  of  his  crimes  in  peace. 
He  was  almolt  continually  at  war  with  the  Carthagi- 
nians :  he  was  forced  to  fly  out  of  Africa  by  his  own 
Soldiers  who  had  mutinied  there  and  cut  the  throats 
of  his  Sons  when  he  was  gone  :  and  after  all,  was 
poifoned  by  his  own  grandfon.  [Oliverotto  da  Fermo 
was  perfidioufly  put  to  death  by  Csefar  Borgia,  about 
a  year  after  he  had  made  himfelf  Prince  of  that  City. 
Thus  one  Villain  was  punifhed  by  another,  and  es- 
caped the  fcourge  which  the  public  was  preparing  for 
him  by  falling  a  Victim  to  private  malice  *.  j 

*  Here  the  firft  Edition  runs  thus :  "  Oliverotto  da  Fermo  perit  par 
la  perfidie  de  Borgia,  digne  falaire  de  fes  crimes :  &  comme  ce  fat  une 
artnee  apres  fon  ufurpation,  fa  chute  paroit  fi  acceleree  qa'elie  femble 
avoir  prevenue  par  fa  punition  ce  que  lui  preparoit  la  name  publique. 
J/  exemple  d'Oliverotto  ne  devoit  done  point  etre  cite  par  rauteur, 
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But  fuppofing  a  Tyrant  could  commit  the  moft 
flagrant  crimes  with  fecurity  -,  fuppofing  him  to  be 
under  no  apprehenfions  of  a  tragical  death  :  he  muft 
Hill  be  miserable  in  feeing  himfelf  detefted  and  ab- 
horred by  all  mankind  :  he  never  would  be  able  to 
ftifle  the  evidence  of  his  confcience,  that  dqmeftic 
witnefs,  which  would  be  continually  accufing  him  : 
he  would  have  no  refpite  from  thofe  infupportable 
torments  which  he  muit  perpetually  carry  in  his  breaft  : 
no  arts  can  ever  filence  that  piercing  voice  that  makes 
itfelf  heard  even  by  Kings  upon  their  thrones  :  nor 
could  he  by  any  means  elude  thofe  horrors  that  would 
haunt  his  imagination  day  and  night  like  fo  many  fu- 
ries *.     It  is  impoffible  in  the  nature  of  things  that 

piiifq'.f  il  ne  prouve  rien.  Macbiavel  voudroit  ne  prouve  rien.  Ma- 
cbiavel voudroit  que  le  crime  fut  heureux,  &  il  fe  fiatte  par-la  d'avoir 
quelque  bonne  railbn  de  Taccrediter,  ou  du  moins  un  argument  paf- 
iable  a  produire.  Mais  fuppofons  que  le  crime  puilTe  fe  commettre 
avec  fecurite,  &  qu'un  tiran  puuTe  exercer  impunement  la  fcelera- 
tefie,  &c." 

*  Furiarum  maxima  juxta 

Accubat — 

£xurgitque  facem  attollens,  atque  intonat  ore.— 

iEneid.  vi.  605. 
"Wretched  certainly  muft  be  the  condition  of  Tyrants,  "  poflunt  cnira 
(fays  Tully  deOffic.  lib.  iii.  c.  :  ♦  )  cuiquam  efie  utiles  angores,  fol- 
hcitudines,  diurni  &  nodturni  metus,  vita  infidiarum  periculorumque 
pleniffuna?  .  •  .  Hunc  tu  quas  confcientiae  labes  in  animo  cenfes  ha- 
buifie  ?  qua?  vulnera  ?  Cujus  autem  vita  ipfi  pctell  utilis  elTe,  cuiti 
ejus  vitae  ea  conditio  fit,  ut  qui  illam  eripuerit  in  maxima  &  gratia  fu- 
turns  fit  &  gloria." 

What  a  picture  of  diffraction  does  Tacitus  give  us  in  the  Character 
of  Tiberius,  Annal.  vi.  cap.  vi.  Here  follows  that  Tyrant's  Letter 
to  the  Senate.  "  Quid  fcribam  vobis  P.  C.  aut  quomodo  fcribam,  aut 
quid  omnino  ncn  fcribam  hoc'tempore,  Dii  me  Deseque  pejus  perdant 
quam  perire  quotidie  me  fentio,  fit  fc'io."  Upon  which,  the  Hif- 
torian  makes  this  remark.  "  Adeo  facinora  atque  flagitia  ipfi  quoque 
in  fupplicium  verterant.  Neque  fruftra  prasftantifTimus  fapientiae  ad- 
rirmare  folitus  efr,  fi  recludahtur  ty'rannorum  mentes,  polTe  afpici  la- 
iiiatus  &  ictus;  qnando  ut  corpora  verberibus,  ita  faevitia,  libidine, 
malis  confultis,  animus  dilaceretur  :  quippe  Tiberium  non  for  tuna, 
non  folitudines  protegebant,  qu'in  tormenta  pedroris  fuafque  ipfe 
pcenas  fateretur.'"  Which  Mr.  Gordon  tranfiates  in  this  manner. 
*'  What  to  write  to  you,  Confcript  Fathers,  or  in  what  manner  to 
write,  or  what  at  all  r.ot  to  write  at  this  inftant,  if  I  can  c'etermine, 
may  all  the  Deities,  Gods  and  GoddeiTes,  doom  me  to  full  more  cruel 
agonies  than  thofe  under  which  I  feel  myfelf  perifhing  daily." 

So  cloi'ely  did  the  horror  of  his  cruelties  and  infamy  haunt  this  man 
of  blood,  and  became  his  tortures  1  Nor  was  it  at  random  what  the 
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fnch  a  wretch  fhould  ever  enjoy  a  moment  of  eafe. 
Let  any  one  read  the  Lives  of  Dionyfius  *,  Tiberius, 
Nero,  Lewis  XI.  of  France,  John  Bafilowitz  -j-,  &c. 
and  he  will  fee  that  all  thole  monfters  ended  their  days 
in  the  moft  miferable  manner. 

Cruelty  proceeds  from  an  atrabilaire  and  malevo- 
lent difpofuion,  which,  if  not  timely  corrected,  of- 
ten turns  to  furious  madnefs.  If  then  there  was  no 
fuch  thing  as  Juftice  upon  Earth,  or  an  Almighty 
power  in  Heaven,  it  would  flill  be  the  true  intereft  of 
every  one  to  be  virtuous  and  humane ;  as  fuch  dif- 
pofitions  unite  mankind  in  bonds  of  amity,  and  are 
abfolutely  necefTary  for  their  happinefs  and  preferva- 
cion  :  whilft  vice  and  tyranny  never  fail  to  plunge 
them  into  mifery  and  deftruction. 

CHAP.    IX. 

Of  civil  Principality. 

Ifhall  now  fay  fomething  of  the  other  way  of  af- 
cending  to  dominion  from  a  private  condition; 
that  is,  when  a  principal  Citizen  is  advanced  to  So- 
vereignty over  his  own  Countrymen,  not  by  wicked 
and  violent  means,  but  by  their  favour  and  co-cpe- 

wifeft  of  men  was  wont  to  affirm,  that  if  the  hearts  of  tyrants  were 
difplayed,  they  would  be  feen  full  of  deadly  wounds  and  gorinos, 
ifince  what  the  feverity  of  ftripes  is  to  the  body,  the  fame  to  the  foul  is 
the  bitter  anguifh  of  cruelty,  luft,  and  execrable  purfuits.  To  Ti- 
berius, not  his  Imperial  fortune,  nor  his  gloomy  and  inacceflible  fo- 
litudes,  could  enfure  tranquillity,  nor  exempt  him  from  feeling  and 
even  avowing  the  rack  in  his  breaft,  and  the  avenging  furies  that  pur-, 
fued  him." 

Suetonius  fpeaking  of  this  letter  in  the  Life  of  Tiberius,  fays, 
"  Poftremo  femet  ipfe  pertsefus,  tali  epiftolse  principio  tantum  non 
fummam  fuorum  malorum  profeflus  eft." 

*  A  Tyrant  of  Syracufe,  of  whom  Tully  fa)^,  "  Vita  ejus  nihil  te- 
trius,  miferius,  deteftabilius." 

f  Bafilius  Suifki,  Great  Duke  of  Mofcovy.  He  mounted  the  throne 
in  the  year  1606,  after  Demetrius  was  murdered  by  the  rebels  j  but 
was  rivalled  by  another  Demetrius,  fupported  by  the  Poles,  who  de- 
feated his  army  at  Kolvefko,  in  1607,  routed  him  the  next  year  at 
Bolchow,  and  at  laft  dethroned  him  in  1610,  and  (hut  him  up  in  the 
fort  of  Goftin,  where  he  ended  his  life  miferably.    Butenfels. 
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ration  ;  which  may  be  called  a  civil  Principality,  and 
is  not  to,  be  acquired  either  by  virtue  or  fortune  alone, 
but  by  a  lucky  fort  of  craft.  Such  a  perfon,  I  fay, 
is  lifted  up  to  Sovereign  power  either  by  the  favour 
of  the  Commonalty,  or  the  Nobility  :  for  in  every 
State  there  is  a  contrariety  of  difpofition  in  the  con- 
llituents,  the  peopLe  being  always  jealous  of  their 
liberty,  and  afraid  of  being  oppreffed  by  the  Gran- 
dees *,  and  the  Grandees  ambitious  to  rule  and  domi- 
neer over  the  people*-  This  diverfity  of  inclina- 
tions is  the  occafion  of  Cornells,  which  muft  always 
end  either  in  a  Principality,  or  a  free  Government,  or 
in  downright  licentioufnefs  -f%  A  Principality  is  intro- 
duced either  by  the  people  or  the  Grandees,  accord- 
ing as  either  one  or  the  other  of  them  have  an  oppor- 
tunity and  find  their  account  in  it:  for  when  the 
Grandees  perceive  themfelves  ttfo  weak  to  cope  with 
the  people,  they  fometimes  confer  their  whole  autho- 
rity upon  one  perfon,  and  make  him  their  Prince,  in 
order  to  gratify  their  animofity  more  effectually  un- 
der the  fhelter  of  his  power  J.  The  people  likewife 
do  the  fame  thing,  but  from  different  motives  :  when 
they  can  no  longer  ma_ke  head  againft  the  opprefTion 
of  the  Grandees,  they  throw  all  their  power  into  the 
hands  of  one  perfon  alone,  and  appoint  him  their 
Prince  to  defend  and  protect  them.  But  a  Prince 
who  is  raifed  by  the  favour  of  the  Grandees  will  find 

*  Rapacity  and  violence  being  vices  that  are  commonly  incident  to 
the  great  and  powerful.  **  Avaritiam  &  arrogantiara  praecipua  vali- 
dicrum  vitia."  Tack.  Kill.  i.  "  Naturalem  nobiiitatis  luperbiam." 
Pate  re.  Hid.  ii. 

f  il  Poftquam  exui  asqualitas,  &  pro  medeftia  ac  pudore  ambitio  & 
vis  incedebat,  provenere  dominationes."  Here  behold  the  rife  of 
Principality.  u  Poftquam  regum  pertaefurh,  leges  maluerunt."  An- 
m\.  iii.  Here  we  fee  the  origin  of  Liberty,  or  free  Government. 
**  Tribunis  reddita  licentia  quoquo  vellent  agitandi,"  . . .  Exin  con- 
tinua  per  viginti  annos  difcordia,  non  mos,  hen  jus,  deterrima  quse- 
<1  ue  impurie."  Here  fprung  up  licentioufnefs,  which  always  produces 
confufcon.  M  Inter  Patres  piebemque  certamina  exarfere  j  modo  tur« 
bulenti  Iribuni,  modo  Confides  prasvalidi."  Hilt,  ii. 

X  As  the  Heracleans  did,  who  to  revenge  themfelves  upon  the  Com- 
monalty, which  was  too  ftrong  for  them,  recalled  Clearcnus  from  ba- 
rsifnment,  and  made  him  their  Prince  in  fpite  of  them.  See  Ma- 
chiavel's  Political  Difccurfes,  Book  i.  Chap.  xvi. 

more 
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more  difficulty  in  fupporting  himfelf,  than  one  who 
is  advanced  by  the  people  •,   becaufe   he  mult   of  ne- 
ceflity  have  many  of  that  rank  near  his  perfon,  who 
{till  will  be  tempted  to  look   upon   themfclves   in  a 
manner  as  his  equals,  and  think  it  hard  to  be  govern- 
ed and   controuled    as   he   pleafes  *;     On   the  other 
hand,  a  Prince  that  is  exalted  by  the  people,  ftands 
alone,  and  has   nobody   or  very   few  about   him  but 
iuch  as  are  ready  to  obey  his  commands  f .     Befides, 
the  Grandees  are  unreafonable  in  their  demands,  and 
pot  to  be  fatisfied   without  prejudice   to  others  :   but 
the  people  are  foon  contented,  as  their  deiires  are  but 
moderate  and  juft,    and   much  more   commendable 
than  thofe  of  the  Grandees  ;  one  fide  afpiring  to  no- 
thing further  than  protection  and  fecurity,  the  other 
thirlting  after  tyranny  and  oppreffion.     It  might  be 
added,  that  when  the  people  are  difa  fleeted  to  a  Prince, 
he  never  can  gain  them  ail  on  account  of  their  num- 
bers :  but  he  may  fecure  the  Grandees,  becaufe  they 
are  few.     The  word  however  that  he  has  to  appre- 
hend from  the  people   in  fuch  circumftances,  is,  that 
they  will  defert  him  :  but  if  the  Grandees  are  difcon- 
tented,  he  may  expect  that  they  will  not  only  defert, 
but  confpire  and  rebel  againft  him  :  for  as  they  have 
generally  more  penetration  and   fee  further  than  the 
common  people,  they  will  take  care  to  fecure  them- 
felves  in  time,  and  go  over  to  fome  other  competitor 
from  whom  they  have  higher  expectations. 

*  This  obliged  Clearchus  to  crufh  them  at],  to  deliver  himfelf  from 
their  infolence,  and  in  ibme  meafure  to  fatis-fy  the  Commonalty,  iri 
revenging  them  upon  thofe  that  had  deprived  them  of  their  liberty. 
Machiavel,  Ibid.  Where  he  concludes,  that  in  what  manner  foever 
one  becomes  a  Prince,  he  will  always  find  it  neceffary,  fooner  or  later, 
to  gain  the  affections  of  the  people;  without  which,  he  can  never 
effectually  fecure  himfelf  from  danger  :  for  the  more'  rigoroufly  he 
behaves  himfelf  towards  them,  the  weaker  he  will  become  every 
day. 

f  Cofimo  de'  Medici  got  the  better  of  the  Florentine  Nobility,  fays 
Nardi,  in  the  firft  Book  of  his  Hiitory,  becaufe  the  Nobles  being  all 
equal,  were  continually  divided  amongft  themfelves  :  whereas  Co- 
fimo's  partizans,  who  were  dazzled  w:th  the  fplendour  and  reputation 
of  his  family,  thought  it  no  difparagement  to  be  his  dependants,  and 
to  obey  him. 

In 
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In  fhort,  the  bulk  of  the  people  muft  of  neceffity 
and  always  will  be  the  fame,  and  cannot  be  altered  : 
but  a  Prince  has  no  occafion  to  continue  the  fame  fett 
of  Grandees  •,  he  daily  has  it  in  his  power  to  degrade 
fome  and  create  others,  and  to  increafe  or  diminifh 
their  authority  as  he  pleafes: 

As  a  further  iecurity  it  muft  be  obferved  which  of 
the  Grandees  devote  themfelves  wholly  to  the  intereft 
and  fortune  of  their  Prince,  and  which  of  them  do 
not.  Thofe  that  do,  and  are  not  rapacious  or  op- 
preffive,  ought  to  be  honoured  and  efteemed  by  him; 
thofe  that  do  not,  perhaps,  have  no  other  motive  for 
their  coolnefs  than  a  natural  timidity  and  want  of 
Spirit:  in  which  cafe  however,  he  may  employ  them, 
and  to  good  purpofe  too,  if  they  are  able  in  council : 
for  then,  they  will  honour  him  in  profperity,  and  in 
adverfity  they  will  do  him  no  injury.  But  when  that 
foackwardnefs  proceeds  from  ambition  or  fome  other 
latent  caufe,  it  is  a  fign  that  they  have  a  greater  re-  • 
gard  for  their  own  welfare  and  intereft  than  that  of 
their  Prince  :  and  therefore  he  ought  to  guard  againft 
them  as  profeifed  enemies,  and  take  it  for  granted, 
that,  if  he  mould  fall  into  diftrefs,  they  will  certainly 
join  with  his  enemies  to  ruin  him  if  they  can  *. 

A  Prince  therefore  who  owes  his  exaltation  to  the 
favour  of  the  people,  ought  to  be  very  careful  to  pre- 
ferve  their  affection  :  which  is  eafily  fecured,  as  they 
require  nothing  more  from  him,  than  to  defend  them 
from  oppreifion.  But  one  who  is  advanced  by  the 
Grandees,  contrary  to  the  inclination  of  the  people, 
muft  above  all  things  endeavour  to  gain  them  after- 
wards :  and  that  may  be  done  without  any  difficulty, 
merely  by  taking  them  under  his  protection.  And  as 
it  is  but  natural  when  we  receive  favours  from  a  per- 
fon  from  whom  we  expected  nothing  but  injuries,  to 

*  Valerius  Flaccus,  who  courted  Vitellius  in  all  his  Letters,  at  the 
fame  time  fent  Vefpafjan  an  exac~t  account  of  all  his  motions,  endea- 
vouring to  trim  betwixt  them  both,  and  always  to  keep  well  with  him 
that  was  uppermoft  ;  by  which  means  he  juftly  became  fufpecled  by 
them  both,  and  fecured  the  favour  of  neither. 

think 
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think  ourfelves  the  more  obliged  to  fuch  a  benefac- 
tor ;  fo  he  will  become  more  acceptable  to  the  people 
than  if  he  had  been  raifed  at  firft  entirely  by  them- 
selves. But  fince  there  are  many  ways  of  gamine* 
them,  which  mull  be  varied  according  to  the  times 
and  circumftances  of  things,  it  is  impoiTible  to  lay 
down  any  certain  rule  here  for  that  purpofe,  and  there- 
fore I  (hall  leave  that  to  the  difcretion  of  others,  and 
only  fay  once  more  in  general,  that  they  mult  be 
gained  at  all  events :  for  a  Prince  that  does  not  take 
care  of  this,  will  find  neither  refuge  nor  remedy  in 
adverfity.  Nabis  Prince  of  Sparta,  who  was  attack- 
ed by  all  Greece,  and  a  victorious  Roman  army  at 
the  fame  time,  defended  his  Government  and  Country 
2gainft  their  whole  power  :  and  this  he  was  enabled 
to  do  merely  by  fecuring  the  affections  of  a  few,  when 
he  faw  the  danger  approaching  :  whereas,  if  he  had 
been  hated  by  the  people  he  muft  have  been  utterly 
ruined.  Let  no  one  therefore  quote  the  old  proverb 
againft  me,  that  "  whofoever  builds  upon  the  people, 
builds  upon  fand  :"  for  though  it  may  be  true  that  a 
private  Citizen  who  depends  upon  the  multitude  to 
lkreen  him  from  the  power  of  the  Magiftrates  or  the 
oppreffion  of  particular  enemies,  will  often  find  him- 
felf  deceived,  as  it  happened  to  the  Gracchi  *  at 
Rome,  and  Georgio  Scali  f  at  Florence  ;  yet  when  a 
Prince  puts  his  confidence  in  the  people,  who  is  a 
man  of  courage  himlelf,  and  knows  how  to  command 
others,  not  dejected  in  adverfity,  nor  deficient  in  ne- 
ceffary  preparations,  but  careful  to  keep  up  their  Spi- 
rits by  his  own  valour  and  conduct,  he  will  never  be 
deferted  by  them,  nor  have  any  occafion  to  repent 

•  Tiberius  Gracchus  was  aflaulted  and  killed  by  the  people,  merely 
upon  Scipio  Naiica's  faying,  *'  Qui  falvam  veilent  Rempublicam  fe  fe- 
querentur."  i.  e.  "  Let  all  thofe  that  wifh  well  to  the  ■Common  wealth 
follow  me."  Paterc.  Hift.  ii. 

f  He  was  beheaded  in  the  midft  of  a  people  who  but  juft  before 
were  ready  to  adore  him.  Mach.  Hift.  Flor.  book  iii.  From  whence 
came  the  Florentine  proverb,  Fondarfi  come  Mefler  Georgio  Scali  ;  r0 
build  like  Scali.  The  affections  of  the  people,  adds  he,  are  as  cafHy 
loft  as  gained. 

that 
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that  he  has  laid  the  foundation  of  his  fecurity  upon 
the  affections  of  his  people. 

But  a  Prince  runs  a  great  rifque  who  endeavours 
to  change  a-civil  Principality  into  abfolute  dominion  : 
becaufe  he  muft  either  govern  the  State  entirely  him- 
felf,  or  by  the  affiftance  of  Magiftrates.  In  the  latter 
cafe  his  government  muft  be  very  weak  and  precarious 
becaufe  he  muft  depend  altogether  upon  the  will  of 
thofe  that  are  in  the  Magiftraey  ;  who,  efpecially  in 
times  of  danger  and  diftrefs,  will  have  it  in  their 
power  to  ruin  him,  either  by  immediately  rebelling 
or  refufmg  to  execute  his  commands.  In  fuch  junc- 
tures he  will  find  it  impoffible  to  exert  abfolute  au- 
thority :  for  the  people  having  been  ufed  to  obey 
their  refpeftiye  Magiftrates,  and  to  receive  laws  and 
ordinances  directly  from  them,  will  have  no  regard  to 
his  Edicts  and  Proclamations  in  troublefome  and 
doubtful  times  :  nor  will  he  then  find  many  friends 
that  he  can  fully  confide  in.  He  muft  not  build  up- 
on  the  behaviour  and  profeflions  of  his  Subjects  in 
peaceable  times  when  they  have  occafion  for  his  fa- 
vour and  prote&ion  :  for  then  every  one  runs  to  his 
beck,  every  one  promifes  and  vows  to  lay  down  his 
life  for  him  whilft  there  is  no  profped  of  dano-er  or 
death  :  but  when  Storms  begin  to  arife,  and  he  has 
occafion  for  their  affiftance,  not  a  man  of  them  is  to 
befeenj:  and  this  experiment  is  the  more  carefully 
to  be  avoided,  as  it  isimpoffible  to  try  it  any  more 
than  once.  A  wife  Prince  therefore  ought  to  behave 
in  fuch  a  manner  to  his  Subjeds  as  to  make  both 
himfelf  and  his  government  neceflfary  for  their  well- 
being  and  happinefs  :  and  then  they  will  prove  firm 
and  faithful  to  him  upon  all  occafions. 

t  "ProfperisVitelii  rebus  certaturi  ad  obfequium;  adverfam  ems 
fortunam  ex  sequo  detreitabant."  Tacit.  Hift.  ii.     «  Lan<mentibus 

°*H?y  «-iU#M  quJ   primo  alacres  hdem  attll|e   animum  Sftentavc- 
runt,     xlilt,  i. 
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E  X  A  M  E  N.      CHAP.     IX. 

fTT^HERE  is  no  defire  more  generally  implanted  in 
our  nature,  than  that  of  Liberty  ;  it  is  common 
to  barbarians,  as  well  as  the  moft  polite  nations  :  for 
as  we  are  bom  free,  we  think  we  have  aright  to  con- 
tinue fo*  To  this  unconquerable  Spirit  of  indepen- 
dency, the  world  is  obliged  for  (o  many  great  men  : 
this  firft  gave  birth  to  Republican  Governments, 
which  conftituee  a  fort  of  equality  amongft  mankind, 
and  re-eftablifh  them  in  their  native  freedom. 

Machiavel  in  this  Chapter  lays  down  very  good 
and  commendable  rules  for  the  conduct  of  fuch  as 
are  advanced  to  Sovereign  power  by  the  free  confent 
cf  the  principal  Citizens  in  a  Commonwealth  :  and 
indeed  it  is  almoil  the  only  cafe  in  which  he  will  al- 
low a  man  to  act  with  common  honefty.  But  unfor- 
tunately, it  is  a  cafe  that  very  feldom  or  never  hap- 
pens. The  Republican  Spirit,  ever  jealous  to  excefs 
of  its  liberty,  prefently  takes  al4arm  at  the  lead  cir- 
cumftance  that  feems  to  threaten  it  with  chains,  and 
will  not  bear  to  admit  even  fo  much  as  the  very  idea. 
of  a  Mailer.  Many  States  in  Europe  have  maken  off 
the  yoke  of  Tyrants  for  the  fake  of  independency, 
as  might  eafi'y  be  fhewn  :  but  it  would  be  a  difficult 
matter  to  produce  an  example  of  any  one  that  has 
been  free  and  afterwards  voluntarily  fubmitted  to  fla- 
very.  Many  Republics,  it  is  true,  in  courfe  of  time, 
have  relapfed  into  Defpotifm  •,  and  it  feems  to  be  a 
misfortune  that  at  latt'muft  inevitably  happen  to  alL 
For  how  is  it  poftible  that  any  Republic  fhould  be 
able  to  fupport  itfeif  for  ever  againft  fo  many  ene- 
mies as  are  perpetually  undermining  its  liberties  ? 
How  can  it  reflrain  the  ambition  of  powerful  and  af- 
piring  men  whom  it  fofters  in  its  bofom  ?  How  guard 
againft  the  feductions  and  fecret  practices  of  its  neigh- 
bours, as  well  as  the  corruption  of  its  own  mem- 
bers, whilft  private  intereft  is  (o  predominant  in  the 

World  ? 
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World  ?  Can  it  expecl  always  to  come  off  with  Vic- 
tory and  fuccefs  in  the  wars  which  it  mull  of  neceffity 
be  engaged  in  ?  or  to  prevent  thofe  conjunctures  fo 
fatal  to  liberty,  thofe  critical  and  hazardous  moments 
which  fometimes  prove  fo  favourable  to  wicked  and 
bold  men  P  If  its  troops  are  commanded  by  perfidi- 
ous or  cowardly  Generals,  it  muft  fall  a  prey  to  it3 
Enemies  :  and  if  it  has  brave  and  enterprifing  Offi- 
cers at  the  head  of  them,  they  will  become  dangerous 
in  times  of  peace,  after  they  have  been  accuftomed 
to  war. 

Almoft  all  Republics  raifed  themfelvcs  out  of  an 
abyfs  of  fervitude  to  the  higheft  pitch  of  Liberty  $ 
and  almoft  all  of  them  have  tumbled  down  from  that 
point  into  Slavery  again.  The  fame  Athenians,  who 
in  the  time  of  Demofthenes,  lifted  up  their  crefts  in 
fo  haughty  a  manner  againft  Philip  of  Macedon, 
crouched  with  the  moil  abject  fervility  to  Alexander 
his  Son.  The  fame  Romans  who  abhorred  the  very 
name  of  Royalty  after  the  expulfion  of  Kings,  pati- 
ently fubmitted,  after  the  revolution  of  fome  ages,  to 
the  fcourge  of  Emperors  :  and  the  Englifli  who  put 
Charles  I.  to  death,  becaufe  he  had  ufurped  fome 
trifling  prerogatives,  bowed  down  their  ftiff  necks 
under  the  rigour  and  tyranny  of  a  haughty  and  art- 
ful Protector*.  It  cannot  be  faid  then  that  thefe 
States  voluntarily  chofe  a  Mafter  themfelves ;  but 
that  other  daring  and  ambitious  men,  who  took  the 
advantage  of  favourable  times  and  circumftances, 
made  them  fubrnit  to  one  whether  they  would  or 
not.  As  mankind  are  born  to  live  for  a  while,  and 
then  die  either  of  difeafes  or  old  age;  fo  Republics 
are  formed,  and  flourifh  perhaps  for  fome  ages,  till 
at  laft  they  are  totally  ruined  either  by  the  ambition 
of  fome  Citizen  of  their  own,  or  the  arms  of  their 

•  The  text  in  the  firft  Edition  runs  thus,  "  Et  ces  memes  Anglois 
qui  mirent  a  niort  Charles  L  parce  qu'il  empietoit  fur  leurs  droits, 
plierent  la  roideur  de  leur  courage  fur  la  puiflance  altiere  de  leurPro- 
te&eur."  But  in  the  other,  in  this  manner.  "  Parce  qu'avoit  ufurpe 
quelques  faibles  droits,  plierent  la  roideur  de  leur  courage  fous  la  ty- 
rannie  fiere  &  adroite  de  leur  Prote&eur." 

Ene- 
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Enemies.  Every  thing  has  its  period  j  the  greateft 
Monarchies  have  but  a  limited  duration,  and  Repub- 
lics being  well  apprized  that  they  muft  fome  time  or 
other  be  diffolved,  make  it  their  chief  care  to  guard 
againft  the  grandeur  of  any  overgrown  family  in  their 
State ;  whole  power  they  look  upon  as  the  beginning 
of  a  diftemper  that  will  otherwife  prove  mortal  in  the 
end. 

It  is  impoflible  therefore  to  perfuade  fuch  Repub- 
licans as  are  in  full  pofleflion  of  their  liberties,  ever 
to  chufe  a  Matter  to  rule  over  them,  even  the  bed  : 
they  will  always  infift  that  it  is  better  to  depend  upon 
Laws,  than  the  caprice  of  any  one  man.  "  The 
laws,  they  will  fay,  are  juft  •,  but  every  man  is  par- 
tial :  they  are  our  remedy  upon  all  occafions  :  but 
fuch  a  remedy  as  may  eafily  be  converted  into -mortal 
poifon,  whenever  the  perfon  is  fo  inclined,  that  has  a 
power  to  controul  them.  In  fhort,  liberty  is  a  bleff- 
ing  that  is  our  birthright :  why  then  fhould  we  de- 
prive ourfelves  of  it  ?  If  it  is  a  crime  to  rebel  againft 
a  lawful  Sovereign  •,  is  it  not  equally  fo  to  be  inftru- 
rnents  in  enflavins  a  Commonwealth  ?" 


CHAP.     X. 

In  what  Manner  the  ftrength  of  all  Principalities  is  to 
be  computed. 

TN  examining  the  nature  of  ail  Principalities,  an- 
•*  other  circurnftance  is  alfo  to  be  confidered  -,  and 
that  is,  whether  a  prince  is  ftrong  enough  upon  occa- 
fion  to  (land  upon  his  own  bottom  j  or  whether  he 
depends  for  his  fupport  upon  the  afiiftance  of  others. 
For  the  clearer  difcuffion  of  this  matter,  I  fay,  that 
in  my  opinion,  a  Prince  may  very  well  fupport 
himjelf  who  has  either  men  or  money  enough  to 
raife  an  army  fufficient  to  oppofe  any  one  that  fhall 
■venture  to  invade  him  :  and  on  the  other  hand,  I 
think  fuch  Princes  as  are  not  able  to  keep  the  field 
Vol.  II.  T  againft 
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againft  an  Enemy,  but  obliged  to  retire  inro  ftrong 
places  and  defend  themfelves  thtrc  as  well  as  they 
can,  mud  always  be  dependent  upon  ethers.  Of  the 
former  we  have  already  fpoken,  and  fhall  (till  fay 
ibmething  further  as  occafion  occurs.  As  to  the  fe- 
cond,  it  is  fufficient  only  to  advife  Princes  in  fuch 
circumftances  to  fortify  the  place  of  their  refidence  in 
the  mod  effectual  manner  they  can,  and  not  to  trou- 
ble themfelves  about  the  reft  of  the  Country.  For 
whoever  does  this,  and  has  taken  care  to  be  upon  fuch 
terms  with  his  Subjects,  as  we  have  already  recom- 
mended, and  fhall  fay  ibmething  more  of  hereafter,  will 
always  find  his  Enemies  very  [by  of  attacking  him  *~ ; 
as  men  are  naturally  cautious  of  engaging  in  difficult 
enterprizes-f  :  and  certainly  it  cannot  be  judged  a 
very  eafy  one  to  reduce  a  town  that  is  in  a  good  pof- 
ture  of  defence,  and  where  the  Prince  and  the  people 
are  united. 

Many  of  the  towns  in  Germany  are  abfolutely  free: 
and  though  their  territories  are  frnali,  they  pay  no 
further  obedience  to  the  Emperor  than  juft  what  they 
think  fit,  neither  do  they  (land  in  the  leafl  awe  either 
of  him  or  of  any  other  powerful  neighbour.  But 
then  they  are  fo  well  fortified,  that  every  one  mnft 
be  fenfible  it  mult  be  an  exceeding  tedious  and  difficult 
piece  of  work  to  reduce  them  :  for  they  are  all  fur- 
rounded  with  deep  ditches  and  ftrong  walls  with  plenty 
of  cannon,  and  have  always  provisions  of  every  fort 
laid  up  in  their  public  Magazines  fufficient  to  maintain 
them  for  twelve  months.  Befides  which,  they  have 
workhoufes  to  maintain  their  poor  in  fuch  a  manner 
that  they  (hall  be  no  burden  to  the  public  \  where  they 

*  Tacitus  therefore  blames  Bardanes  for  embarraflmg  himfelf  with 
the  ficge  of  a  llrong  town,  well  furnifhed  with  ail  manner  of  provifions 
and  ammunition,  being  governed  iather  by  paflion  and  revenge,  than 
by  common  prudence.  "  . Solis  Seleucienlibus  dominationem  ejus  ab- 
•nuentibus.  in  quos,  ut  patris  fui  quoque  defeclores,  iramagis,  quam 
ex  ufu  prsfenti,  accenfus,  implicatur  obfidione  urbis  validae,  muroque 
&  commeatibus  nrmatac."    Annal.  ii. 

f  "  Omnes  qui  magnarum  rerum  confilia  fufcipiunt  seftimare  de- 
bent  an  quod  inchoatur  prompt  urn  effettu,  aut  certe  non  arduum  fit." 
Hift.  ii. 

8  may 
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may  be  employed  if  they  pleafe,  from  one  end  of  the 
year  to  the  other,  in  fuch  manufactures  as  are  the 
chief  iupport  of  thoie  Cities,  and  fuftain  themfelves 
by  their  labour.  Military  difcipline  and  exercife  are 
likewife  in  much  requeft  there ;  for  the  regulation  of 
which  they  have  many  good  laws  and  inftitutions. 

A  Prince  then  who  has  well  fortified  his  Capital 
and  is  refpected  by  his  people,  will  hardly  be  attacked 
by  any  one  ;  or  if  he  is,  the  Enemy  will  be  fure  to 
come  off  with  lofs  and  difgrace :  for  the  affairs  of 
this  World  are  fo  fubjeel:  to  change,  that  it  is  almoft 
impoflible  for  any  army  to  lie  a  whole  year  before  a 
town  without  interruption.     If  it  be  objected  that  the 
people  who  have  houfes  and  pofTeftions  in  the  Country- 
will  not   have  patience  to  lee  them   plundered  and 
burnt;  and  that  felf-intereft  added  to  the  miferies  of 
a  long  Siege  will  at  laft  make  them  forget  their  duty 
to  their  Prince  :   1  anfwer,  that  a  prudent  and  fpirit- 
ed  Prince,  who  fometimes  artfully  buoys  up  his  Sub- 
jects with  hopes  that  their  fufferings  will  foon  be  over; 
fometimes  ftrikes  a  terror  into  them   by  magnifying 
the  cruelty  and  bloodthirftinefs  of  the  Enemy ;  and 
takes  other  proper  means  to  quiet  fuch  of  them  as 
are  mod  clamorous,  will  always  overcome  thefe  diffi- 
culties at  laft.     We  may  add  to  this,  that  it  may  rea- 
fonably  be  fuppofed  the  Enemy,  as  ufual,  will  lajr 
wafte  the  Country  with  Fire  and  Sword  at  their  firft 
arrival,  whilft  the  people  are  yet  in  good  Spirits  and 
determined  to  defend  themfelves :  in  which  cafe  a 
Prince  has  Hill  the  lefs  to  apprehend,  becaufe  all  the 
mifchief  will  be  done,  and  the  lofs  irretrievable,  be- 
fore their  ardour  has   begun  to  cool ;  and  then  thtfy 
will  unite  themfelves  fo  much  the  more  clofely  with 
their  Prince,  as  they  will  look  upon  him  to  be  the 
more  obliged  to  them  for  having  facrificed  their  houfes 
and  poffeffions  in  his  defence  :  for  fuch  is  the  nature 
of  mankind  that  they  generally  attach  themfelves  to 
thofe  whom  they  have   once  benefited,  with  as  much 
zeal  and  fidelity  as  if  they  had  received  a  favour  from 
them.     So  that  when  all  "thefe  things  are  thoroughly 

T  2  conli- 
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confidered,  it  will  appear  no  difficult  matter  for  a 
Prince  both  to  gain  and  keep  the  affections  of  the 
people  in  fuch  a  manner,  as  to  engage  them  to  (land 
firm  to  him  in  a  long  Siege,  if  he  be  wife  and  provi- 
dent, and  takes  care  that  they  are  well  fupplied  with 
every  thing  neceflary  for  their  Suftenance  and  de- 
fence *■ 
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THE  World  is  fo  changed  fince  Machiavel  wrote 
his  Prince,  that  mod  things  in  it  feem  to  wear 
a  very  different  face  from  what  they  did  at  that  time. 
If  one  of  the  rnoft  able  Generals  that  lived  in  the 
days  of  Lewis  XII.  of  France  mould  rife  out  of  his 
grave,  how  would  he  be  altoniihed  and  difconcerted 
when  he  faw  fuch  numerous  armies  brought  into  the 
field,  and  kept  on  foot  not  only  in  time  of  war  but 
in  the  mod  profound  peace  ?  Whereas  in  his  day,  a 
handful  of  men  was  fufficient  to  ftrike  the  boldeft 
ilroke  and  execute  the  greater!  defigns ;  who  likewife 
were  difbanded  as  foon  as  there  was  no  further  oc- 
cafion  for  their  fervice.  Inftead  of  cuiraffes  and 
heavy  armour ;  inftead  of  pikes  and  harquebufies 
with  match  locks,  he  would  now  fee  liveries  and  uni- 
forms, mufkets  with  bayonnets  fixed  at  their  muzzle, 
new  methods  of  encamping,  carrying  on  fieges, 
drawing  up  armies,  and  above  all,  of  providing  fub- 
fi  (lance  for  them  -,  a  piece  of  generalfhip  as  necef- 
fary  to  be  Matter  of,  as  of  knowing  how  to  lead  them 
on  to  battle. 

But  what  would  Machiavel  himfelf  fay,  if  he  was 
to  fte  the  new  Syftem  of  Politics  which  now  prevail* 
in  Europe,  and  the  many  great  Princes  that  at  pre- 
fent  make  fuch  a  figure  in  the  world,  who  in  his  time 

•  Agricola,  therefore,  reinforced  the  garrifons,  and  bid  up  frefti 
quantities  of  ammunition  and  provifions  every  year  in  all  the  towns 
under  his  command ;.  that  fo  they  might  be  always  in  a  condition 
to  fuftain  a  long  fiege  upon  occafian*  Tacit/in  vit,  Agricols. 
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were  in  very  little  eftimation  ?  How  would  he  be  fur- 
prized  to  fee  the  power  of  Kings  now  fettled  upon  a 
folid  foundation ;  the  decorum  obferved  in  nego- 
tiations betwixt  different  Sovereigns,  and  the  balance 
of  power  eftablifhed  by  an  alliance  amongft  fome 
great  Potentates,  only  with  a  view  to  curb  the  am- 
bition of  others,  and  to  maintain  peace  and  tranquil- 
lity in  the  World  ? 

Thefe  things  have  occafioned  fo  general,  and,  in 
fact,  fo  univerfal  a  change,  that  mod  of  Machiavel's 
rules  are  altogether  incompatible  with  our  Modern 
Politics,  as  may  be  (hewn  from  this  Chapter  in  par- 
ticular :  of  which  I  will  give  fome  inftances. 

He  fuppofes  that  a  Prince  who  has  "a  large  ex- 
tent of  territory  *,"  his  Coffers  full  of  money,  and 
can  raife  a  powerful  army,  will  always  be  able  to  fup- 
port  himfelf  againft  his  enemies  without  the  afliftance 
of  any  ally. 

But  I  will  take  upon  me  to  affirm  the  contrary, 
and  affert  that  no  Prince,  how  redoubtable  foever  he 
may  be,  can  ftand  alone  againft  a  league  of  pow- 
erful enemies,  and  that  he  will  find  it  abfolutely  ne~ 
ceflary  to  have  fome  allies  likewife  on  his  fide.  If 
Lewis  XIV.  of  France,  the  mod  puiffant  and  for- 
midable Prince  in  Europe  of  his  time,  was  reduced 
to  the  very  brink  of  ruin  by  a  war  in  which  he  had 
engaged,  to  fecure  the  fucceffion  to  the  crown  of 
Spain  to  his  family,  and  could  no  longer  make  head 
againft  fo  many  powers  who  had  united  againft  him, 
becaufe  he  was  not  fupported  by  any  confederate ; 
much  lefs  can  any  inferior  Prince  hope  to  ftand  upon 
his  own  legs,  or  to  oppofe  others  without  extreme 
danger,  except  he  has  good  alliances  to  depend  upon. 
It  is  often  faid,  but  inconfiderately  indeed,  that  trea- 
ties of  alliance  are  of  no  ufe ;  as  the  articles  are  fel- 
dom  obferved,  and  that  there  is  no  more  regard  paid 
to  them  in  our  times  than  in  any  other.  But  in  an- 
fwer  to  this,  though  it  muft  be  allowed  that  there  are 

*  It  muft  be  obferved,  that  Machiavel  does  not  fay  a  large  extent 
of  territory,  his  words  are  "  tamo  ftato," 

T  3  feve*. 
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federal  examples  of  Princes  in  ancient  as  well  as  in 
modern  times,  who  have  not  been  exactly  punctual 
in  the  performance  of  their  engagements,  yet  there 
is  great  advantage  to  be  reaped  from  fuch  treaties. 
1  he  allies  with  whom  you  contract  would  otherwife 
perhaps  be  fo  many  enemies;  and  if  they  will  give 
you  no  affiftance,  they  are  obliged  at  leaft  to  obferve 
a  neutrality  for  a  certain  time. 

Machiavel,  as  may  be  obferved  in  the  next  place, 
fpeaks  of  little  Princes,  Sovereigns  in  miniature^ 
whofe  territories  are  {o  fmall  that  they  cannot  bring 
an  army  into  the  field  :  and  in  this  cafe,  he  lays  great 
ftrefs  upon  fortifying  their  Capital,  and  {hutting  up 
themlelves  and  their  troops  there  in  time  of  war. 
Such  Princes  are  but  a  fort  of  Hermaphrodites,  partly 
Sovereigns,  and  partly  private  men  ;  [their  fphere  of 
Royalty  is  very  contracted :  and  if  they  are  furround- 
ed  by  neighbours  no  flronger  than  themfelves,  they 
are  in  the  right  of  it  to  fortify  their  little  infignificant 
towns  :  two  Baftions  and  two  hundred  Soldiers  will 
defend  them  againft  their  neighbours  as  effectually,  as 
a  number  of  ftrong  fortreffes  and  an  hundred  thou- 
sand men  would  fecure  one  of  the  greatef!  Monarchs, 
But  if  thefe  Lords  are  in  the  fame  circumftances  that 
the  Barons  of  France  and  England  formerly  were,  I 
fhould  think  that  troops  and  fortified  towns  would 
only  ferve  to  ruin  inflead  of  aggrandizing  them.  The 
pomp  and  oftentation  of  Sovereignty  is  a  dangerous 
thing,  when  power  is  wanting  to  fupport  it:  many  a 
petty  Lord  *  has  ruined  himfelf  and  his  family  by  too 
fond  an  affectation  of  grandeur.  To  keep  a  body  of 
troops  on  foot  like  an  army,  when  one  ought  to  have 
no  more  than  a  (lender  guard  ;  to  keep  a  guard,  when 
one  ought  to  be  content  with  domeftic  Servants  only, 
cannot  be  called  the  effect  of  ambition,  but  of  down- 
right vanity  •,  and  of  fuch  a  kind  of  vanity  too  as 
will  foon  bring  a  man  to  poverty.     What  dccafidh 

*  The  original  fays,  "  Plus  d'un  Prince  apanage  ;"  for  which   we 
have  no  word  in  our  language,     The  fubftantive  apanage  fignifie*  the 

portion  of  a  Soveieign's  younger  children.    :  „  '•> 

have 
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have  they  for  fortified  places]  *  ?  they  are  in  no  dan- 
ger of  being  befieged  by  neighbours  that  are  as  weak 
as  themfelves  ;  for  others  that  are  more  powerful  will 
prefencly  interfere  in  the  quarrel  and  offer  their  me- 
diation which  they  cannot  refufe  :  a  ftroke  or  two  of 
the  pen  will  put  an  end  to  their  little  frays  and  pre- 
vent any  rrTitfion  of  blood.  Of  what  ufe  then  will 
fortreiTes  be  to  them  ?  If  they  could  fupport  a  Siege 
as  long  as  that  of  Troy  againft  fuch  feeble  enemies, 
they  would  not  be  able  to  hold  out  any  longer  than 
Jericho  did,  againft  the  armies  of  a  powerful  Prince. 
Befides,  if  it  mould  happen  that  there  lliould  be  wars 
of  any  importance  betwixt  other  greater  powers  in 
their  neighbourhood,  they  could  not  ftand  neuter 
without  being  utterly  ruined  ;  and  if  they  mould  fide 
with  either  of  the  Princes  at  war,  their  Capital  muft 
inevitably  become  a  place  of  arms  to  the  Commander 
in  chief  of  his  army. 

*  What  is  included  betwixt  the  two  crotchets  runs  thus  in  the  firft 
Edition.  "  lis  ne  jouent  le  role  de  grands  Seigneurs  qu'  avec  leurs  do- 
meftiques.  Ce  qu'on  pourroit  leur  confeiller  de  meiljeur,  feroit,  ce 
me  femble,  de  diminuer  en  quelque  chofe  1'opinion  infinie  qu'ils  ont 
de  leur  grandeur,  de  la  veneration  extreme  qu'ils  ont  pour  leur  an- 
cienne  &  illuftre  race,  &  du  zele  inviolable  qu'ils  ont  pour  leurs  Ar- 
moiries.  Les  perfonnes  fenfees  difent,  qu'iis  feroient  mieux  de  ne 
£gwer  dans  le  monde  que  comme  des  Seigneurs  qui  font  bien  a  leur 
aife,  de  quitter  une  bonne  fois  les  echafles  fur  les  quels  leur  orgueil 
les  monte,  de  n'entretenir  tout  au  plus  qu'une  garde  fuflifante  pour 
chaffer  les  voleurs  de  leur  Chateau,  en  cas  qu'il  y  en  eut  d'affez  af- 
famez  pour  y  chercher  fubfirbnce,  &  de  rafer  les  remparts,  les  mil* 
railies,  &  tout  ce  quipeut  donner  l'air  d'une  place  forte  a  leur  re- 
lid  en  ce. 

(i  En  voici  les  raifons  :  la  pi  ipart  des  petits  Princes,  &  nommement 
ceux  d'  Allemagne  fe  ruinent  par  la  depenfe  excefiive,  a  proportion  de 
leurs  revenus,  que  leur  fait  fa  ire  l'yvrefle  de  leur  vaine  grandeur,  ils 
•s'abitnent  pour  foutenir  l'honneur  de  leur  maifon.  &  ils  prennent  par 
vanite  le  chemin  de  la  mifere  &  de  l'hopital  ;  il  n'y  a  pas  jufqu*  au 
Cadet  du  Cadet  d'une  ligne  apanagee,  qui  ne  s*imagine  d'etre  queique 
.chofe  femblable  a  Louis  XIV.  il  batit.  fon  Verfailles,  j.l  a  les  maitrefles, 
il  entretient  fes  armees. 

"  Ij  y  a  a6tuallement  uncertain  Prince  apanage  d'une  grande  Maifon, 
qui  par  une  rafinement  cie  grandeur,  entretient  exaclement  a  fon  fer- 
vice  tous  les  corps  de  troupes  qui  compofent  ia  maifon  d'un  grand 
Roi,  &  cela  fi  fort  en  diminutif,  qu'il  faut  un  microfcope  pour  ap- 
percevoir  chacun  de  ces  corps  en  particulier  j  fon  armee  feroit  peut- 
efre  affez  fort  pour  reprefenter  une  battaille  fur  le  Theatre  de  Verone. 
'*  J'ai  dit  en  fecond  lieu,  que  les  petits  Princes  faifoient  mal  de  fortifier 
Slur  refidence,  &  la  raifon  en  eft  toute  fimple,  &c." 

T  a.  The 
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The  State  of  the  free  towns  in  Germany  was  for- 
merly very  different,  according  to  Machiavel,  from 
what  it  is  at  prefent :  for  at  this  time  a  fingle  petard 
or  even  a  Mandate  from  the  Emperor  is  fufficient  to 
make  any  of  them  open  their  gates.     They   are  all 
very  poorly  fortified  ;  moft  of  them  with  old  totter- 
ing walls,  flanked  in  fome  places  with  great  towers, 
and  furronnded  with  ditches  now  almoft  rilled  up 
with  earth  that  has  mouldered  down  into  them.  They 
have   but  few  troops,  and  thofe  badly  difciplined  ; 
their  Officers  being,  for  the  moft  part,  old  men   and 
worn  out  in  the  Service.     Some  of   thefe  towns  in- 
deed are  pretty  well  provided  with  artillery  :  but  this 
is  not  fufficient  to  oppofe  the  Emperor,  who  often 
treats  them   in  fuch   a  manner  as  makes  them  tho- 
roughly fenfible  of  their  weaknefs.    In  fhort,  to  make 
war,  to  fight  battles,  to  attack  or  defend  fortreffes,  only 
belongs  to  great  Princes  :  and  thofe  that  imitate  them 
in  thefe  refpedts,  without  power  to  fupport  themfelves 
in  it,  are  like  him  who  thought  himfelf  Jupiter,  be- 
caufe  he  mimicked  his  thunder  *. 

*  Salraoneus,  a  King  of  Elis,  who  built  a  great  bridge  of  brafs  in 
that  City,  over  which  he  ufed  to  drive  his  chariot,  to  imitate  the  noife 
of  thunder,  carrying  lighted  torches  in  his  hand,  which  he  darted 
down  upon  the  people  by  way  of  lightning  :  thofe  upon  whom  they 
fell,  were  immediately  knocked  on  the  head  by  a  parcel  of  ruffians, 
•whom  he  had  ready  ftationed  for  that  purpofe.  Virgil  numbers  him 
amongft  the  damned,  in  the  following  paffage : 

Vidi  &  crudeles  dantem  Salmonea  pcenas, 
Dum  flammas  Jovis  &  fonitus  imitatur  Olympi, 
Quatuor  hie  inveclus  equis  &  lampada  quaffans 
Per  Graium  populos  mediaeque  per  Elidis  urbem 
Ibatovans,  Divumque  fibi  pofcebat  honor.em. 
Demens,  qui  nimbos  &  ncn  imitabile  fulmen, 
^sre  &  cornipedum  curfu  fimularat  equorum  ! 
At  pater  Omnipotens  denfa  inter  nubila  telum 
Contoi  fit  (non  iiie  faces  nee  fumea  taedis 
J-umina)  prsccipitemque  immani  turbine  adegir. 

./Eneid.  vi.  5S5. 
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'C  HAP.    XI, 

Of  EccUfiafitcal  Principalities. 

TT  now  remains  only  to  fay  fomething  concerning 
•    the  nature  of  Ecclenaftical  Principalities  •,    which, 
when  once  acquired,  are  eafily  preferved  afterwards. 
For  though  the  perfons  that  are   raifed  to  fuch  digni- 
ties ore  indebted  either  to  their  virtue  or  good  fortune 
for  their  exaltation  ;  yet  they  may  maintain  themielves 
in  the  potTeflion  of  them  without  either  one  or  the 
other  ;  as  they  are  fortified  by  religious  conftitutions 
of  ancient  and  venerable  authority,  which  have  fuch 
an  influence  upon  the  minds  of  men,  that  they   will 
always  fupport  an  Ecclefiaftical  Prince  let  his  conduct 
and  manner  of  life   be  what  it  will,     Thefe  are  the 
only  Princes  who  have  dominions  and  take  little  or  no 
care- to  defend  them  •,  Subjects,  and   give  themfelves 
no  trouble  about  the   government  of  them  :  and~  yet 
they  a?e  never  Gripped  of  their  dominions,   nor  for- 
feit the  afFe&ions  of  their  Subjects  ;  who,  notwich- 
ftamiing  thefe  failures,  neither  can,  nor  defire  to  trans- 
fer them  to  any  other  power.     So  that  fuch  Princes 
are  the  happieil  and  moil  fecure  in  the  World.     But 
as  they  are  under  the  immediate  fuperintendance  and 
direction  of  an  Almighty  Being,  who  both  raifed  anc} 
jfupports  them*,  and   whofe  operations   are  far  above 
'the  comprehenfion   of    our   weak   understanding,    it 
would  be  rafh  and  prefumptuous  in  any  mortal  man 
that  ihould  pretend  to  account  for  thefe  things :  and 
therefore  I  may  very  well   be   excufed  from  entering 
into  any  Solution  of  that  kind*.     Neverthelefs,  as  it 

*  Some  people  find  nothing  wonderful  in  the  rife,  progrefs,  an^ 
eftablifnment  of  the  Papal  power,  which  Machiavel  mult  mean  here: 
on  the  contrary,  they  think  it  more  furprifing,  that  it  has  not  beeni 
greater,  than  that  it  has  been  fo  great,  "  To  fpeak  humanly  (fays 
the  author  of  L'Efprit  des  Cours  de  V  Europe,  for  Nov.  1699,  p.  665.) 
I  do  not  find  any  thing  fo  very  ftrangt  in  the  exaltation  of  the  Roman 
Ponnfs.  By  the  help  of  fome  parages  in  the  Scripture,  they  have 
perfuaded   mankind  of  their  Divine  Inftitution  :    but  is  this  a  new 

mav 
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may  feem  wonderful  to  fome  how  the  Church  hath 
acquired  fo  great  a  degree  of  temporal  power,  as  to 
be  able  at  prefent  not  only  to  curb  the  King  of  France, 
but  to  drive  him  out  of  Italy,  and  ruin  the  Vene- 
tians j    whereas   before  the  time  of    Alexander  VL 

thing?  Do  not  men  run  the  moil  extravagant  lengths  in  matters  of 
Religion  ?  Above  all,  they  are  fond  of  deifying  their  fellow-creatures, 
as  is  manifeft  from  the  heathen  Syftem.  Now,  if  it  be  once  admitted, 
that  the  Roman  Pontifs  could  eafily  eftablim  the  divine  privileges  of 
their  office,  was  it  not  natural  that  men  mould  declare  in  their  fa- 
vour againft  all  other  powers  ?  As  for  myfelf,  lo  far  from  being  fur- 
prized  at  their  exaltation,  I  wonder  how  it  was  poffible  for  them  to 
fail  of  univerfal  Monarchy.  When  I  confider  how  many  Princes  have 
fiiook  off  the  Papal  Yoke,  I  am  quite  confounded  :  when  I  enquire 
into  the  reafons  of  it,  I  can  afcribe  it  to  nothing  but  the  two  following 
general  and  known  caufes,  viz.  That  men  do  not  always  act  agreeably 
to  their  principles  ;  and  that  the  prefent  life  makes  a  ltronger  impreffion 
upon  their  minds  than  that  to  come." 

Others,  on  the  contrary,  look  upon  this  matter  as  the  greateft  of  all 
prodigies.  "  Armies,  books,  fermons,  libels,  and  prophecies,  fays 
Mr.  Bayle,  have  all  been  employed  againft  the  Popes :  in  fhort,  every 
engine  has  been  fet  at  work  to  put  a  Hop  to  their  conquefts  ;  but  all 
to  no  purpofe.  The  reafon  of  this  is,  becaufe  they  have  ufed  all  man- 
ner of  poffible  arts  and  means  to  fucceed  in  their  deligns.  The  thun- 
der of  their  anathemas  has  been  enforced  by  arms,  councils,  cm  fades, 
and  the  tribunal  of  the  inquifition;  whillt  craft,  violence,  courage, 
and  artifice,  have  confpired  to  protect  them.  Their  acquilirions  have 
coft  trfe  lives  of  as  many  men  as  thofe  of  the  Roman  Commonwealth, 
and  many  writers  apply  to  new  Rome  what  Virgil  fays  of  the  old. 
Multaquoque  &  bello  paffus,  dum  conderet  urbem 
Inferretque  Deos  L-atio.  ^En.  i.  5. 

Tantse  molis  era-t  Romanam  condere  gentem.  Ibid.  33. 

Zipporah  faid  to  Mofes,  Exod.  iv.  25.  "  Surely  a  bloody  huiband 
art  thou  to  me:"  but  if  the  Church  were  the  wife  of  Jems  Chrift,  her 
Lufband  might  fay  to  her  with  more  reafon,  "  furely  a  bloody  wife  art 
thou  to  me."  The  exalted  power  therefore,  to  which  the  Popes  railed 
themfelves,  Hill  feems  one  of  the  greateft  wonders  in  human  hiftory, 
and  a  thing  that  cannot. happen  twice.  Were  it  to  be  attempted  again, 
it  will  be  found  im poffible.  Future  ages  could  never  afford  a  point  of 
time  fo  favourable  to  fuch  an  ente.rpiize,  as  the  paft  have  done :  and 
were  this  great  Edifice  once  destroyed,'  it  would  be  out  of  the  power 
of  man  ever -to  rear  it  again.  All  that  the  Court  of  Rome  can  now 
do,  though  filled  with  the  ablejl  Politicians  in  the  World,  is  barely  to 
fupport  itfelf.  Its'acquifitions  are  now  at  an  end.  It  dares  not  ex- 
communicate a  crowned  head,  and  is  often  obliged  to  di (Tern hie  it 3 
refentment  againft  that  Catholic  party  which  difputes  the  Pope's  infal- 
libility and  fupremacy.  Was  there  now  an  Ant i papacy  or  Schifm  in 
that  Church,  like  thole  which  have  been  fo  frequent,  and  created  f'd 
much  confufion  in  former  times,  when  Pope  fet  up  againft  Pope,  and 
Council  againft  Council,  it  would  be  fo  far  from  coming  off  with  ho- 
nour, that  it  would  be  utterly  di  (concerted,  and  at  its  wits  end  :  fiuh 
a  ftruggk  in  an  age  like  outs,  would  be  the  total  deitiuclion  of  it.  See 
Sayie's  P.ct.  :;i  voc.  Greg.  VII. 

every 
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every  State  in  Italy,  and  indeed  every  petty  Lord  and 
infignificant  Baron  made  a  Joke  of  its  fecular  autho-r 
rity,  it  may  not  be  altogether  unnecefTary  to  give  a 
brief  account  of  that  matter  here  by  way  of  recapi- 
tulation only,  as  it  has  been  in  fome  meafure  already 
difcufied. 

Before  Charles  VIII.  of  France  came  into  Italy,  that 
Province  was  under  the  dominion  of  the  Pope,  the  Ve- 
netians, the  King  of  Naples,  the  Duke  of  Milan,  and 
the  Florentines  ;  all  whom  it  nearly  concerned  to  take 
particular  care  in  the  firft  place,  that  no  foreign  power 
fhould  get  footing  there  •,  and  in  the  next,  that  they 
fhould  not  encroach  upon  one  another.  Thofe  of 
whom  the  reft  had  moft  reafon  to  be  jealous,  were 
the  Pope  and  the  Venetians.  In  order  to  reftrain  the 
power  of  the  latter,  all  the  others  entered  into  a  con- 
federacy againft  them,  whenever  they  endeavoured  to 
extend  their  dominion  ;  as  they  did  in  particular,  for 
the  defence  of  Ferrara  :  and  to  keep  down  the  Popes, 
they  availed  themfelves  of  the  Roman  Barons:  who 
being  divided  into  the  two  factions  of  Urfini  and 
Colonni,  and  always  ready  armed  to  fupport  the 
quarrels  which  daily  happened  betwixt  them  at  Rome, 
were  Tuch  a  conftant  check  upon  the  Popes,  that 
they  were  prevented  from  undertaking  any  great 
matters.  And  though'  indeed  it  fometimes  happened 
that  the  See  was  filled  by  a  fpirited  and  enterprizing 
Pontif,  as  in  the  rime  of  Sixtus  IV ;  yet  neither 
their  fpirit,  nor  addrefs,  nor  good  fortune,  could 
ever  free  them  from  thefe  incumbrances.  For  their 
Pontificates  were  fo  (hort  (as  they  did  not  reign  above 
ten  years  one  with  another,)  that  they  hardly  had 
time  to  humble  either  of  the  factions :  and  notwith- 
ftanding  one  Pontif  had  almoft  ruined  the  Colonni, 
he  was  fucceeded  by  another  that  raifed  them  up 
again  out  of  hatred  to  the  Urfini,  whom  he  endea- 
voured to  deprefs  likewife  in  their  turn,  but  to  no 
purpofe.  To  thefe  caufes  it  was  owing  that  the; 
Popes  had  then  fp  little  temporal  power  in  Italy. 

But 
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But  afterwards,  when  Alexander  VI.  fucceeded  to 
the  Pontificate,  he  exerted  himfelf  in  fuch  a  manner 
as  none  of  his  PredecciTors  had  ever  done,  and 
Ibewed  the  World  what  a  Pope  was  capable  of  doing 
when  he  had  money  and  troops  at  command  ;  for  an 
account  of  which,  and  in  what  manner  he  availed 
himfelf  of  fuch  a  Minifter  as  Duke  Valentine  and 
the  French  forces  whilft  they  were  in  Italy,  \  mud 
refer  the  Reader  to  what  I  have  faid  before  concern- 
ing the  conduct  and  actions  of  that  Duke.  And 
though  his  intention  was  not  fo  much  to  aggrandize 
the  Church  as  his  Son,  yet  what  he  did  for  one 
turned  to  the  advantage  of  the  other:  for  after  he 
was  dead  and  the  Duke  deprived  of  that  fupport, 
the  fruits  of  their  labours  were  feized  upon  by  the 
Church. 

After  him  came  Julius  II.  *  who  found  the  Church 
in  a  flourifhing  condition,     Romagna  was  wholly  ia 
its  poMeffion,  the  Barons   of  Rome  greatly  deprerled, 
and  the  fa&ions  almoft  extinguished  by  the  rigour  of 
his  PredecefTor.     Befides    which,    he  found    a    way 
opened  and  means  already  invented  to  raife  money  in 
fuch  a  manner  as  had  never  been  pra&ifed  nor  thought 
of  before  the  Pontificate  of  Alexander  :  which  ad- 
vantages he  ftill  improved,,  and  refolved  not  only  to 
make  himfelf  matter  of  Bologna,  but  to  pull  down 
the  power  of  the  Venetians,  and   drive  the  French 
entirely  out  of  Italy  :  and  fucceeding  in  all  thefe  en- 
terprizes,  he  gained  fo  much  the  more  reputation,  as 
he  laboured  lolely  to    advance  the  interefts  of  the 
Church,  and  not  for  the  aggrandizement  of  his  own 
family  or  friends.     He  left  the  factions  of  the  Co- 
lonni  and  Urfini  in  the  fame-  condition  that  he  found 
them :  and   if  they  had   been  inclinable  to  raife  frefh 
difturbances,  yet  there  were  two  circumftances  that 
would  have  prevented  it.    In  the  firft  place  the  Church 
was  grown  fo  powerful,  that  they  began   to  (land  in 

*  Julius  II.  was  not  his    immediate  SuccefTor.     Pius  III.  was  the 
next  Pope  to  Alexander  VI,  but  he  reigned  only  a  few  days. 

great 
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great  awe  of  it :  and  in  the  next,  there  were  then 
no  Cardinals  in  the  Confiftory  of  each  family  % 
For  all  the  quarrels  that  had  happened  betwixt  them 
were  originally  excited  by  fuch  Cardinals  :  and  when- 
ever they  have  any  again,  their  animofuies  will  cer- 
tainly break  out  afrem  ->  as  they  never  fail  to  promote 
party  and  faction  both  within  the  walls  of  Rome  and 
without.  In  thefe  feuds  the  reft  of  the  Nobility  are 
obliged  to  take  either  one  fide  or  the  other  :  fo  that 
all  the  difcords  and  commotians  that  rife  amongft 
the  Barons  are  occafioned  by  the  ambition  of  the 
Prelates. 

His  prefent  Holinefs  Pope  Leo  X.  is  exalted  to 
the  Pontificate  at  a  time  when  the  Church  is  exceed- 
ing powerful :  and  there  is  the  greateft  realbn  to 
hope,  that  as  his  PredecefTors  augmented  its  gran- 
deur by  their  .arms,  he  will  make  it  (till  more  auguft 
and  refpeclable  by  his  Virtue  and  the  many  excellent 
qualities  he  is  poiTcfTed  of. 


EXAMEN.      CHAP.     XL 

\X^E  meet  with  few  inftances  in  ancient  times  of 
**  Priefls  that  have  become  Sovereigns.  I  think 
the  Jews  were  the  only  people  that  we  know  any 
thing  of,  who  had  a  fuccedion  of  defpotic  High 
Priefts  :  in  all  other  nations,  it  feems  as  if  their  Priefts 
did  not  concern  themfelves  in  any  thing  but  their 
own  functions.  They  offered  up  the  facrifices,  they 
had  eftablifhed  penfions,  and  fome  particular  privi* 
leges  :  but  they  feldom  took  upon  themfelves  to  in- 
ftrucl:,  and  never  to  govern  the  people :  and  the  rea- 
fon  why  there  were  no  religious  wars  amonoft  the 
ancients,  I  take  to  be  this,  that  their  Priefts  were 

*  The  fa^ions  of  the  TJrfini  and  the  Colonni  were  dill  further  de- 
prefled  in  the  time  of  SixtusV.  by  the  creation  of  feveral  Dukes  arid 
Princes,  who,  becoming  their  equals  by  thefe  new  Titfes,-  likewife 
foon  became  their  enemies,  and  quarrelled  with  them  about  pre- 
cedence. 

nei- 
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neither  fuffered  to  inculcate  any  particular  doctrines 
of  their  own  that  might  divide  the  people  into  Sects,' 
nor  had  any  authority  which  they  could  abufe.  In 
the  decline  of  the  Roman  Empire,  all  Europe  fell 
into  a  (late  of  anarchy  and  barbarifm,  and  at  lad 
became  divided  into  a  thoufand  petty  Sovereignties. 
Many  Prelates  fet  up  for  Princes,  after  the  example 
of  the  Bifhop  of  Rome  ;  and  it  might  have  been  ex- 
pected, I  fhould  think,  that  people  would  live  hap- 
pily under  fuch  Governors :  for  elective  Princes, 
whofe  dominions  are  very  fmall  (as  thofe  of  Eccle- 
fiaftics  generally  are)  feem  to  lye  under  a  neceflity  of 
treating  their  Subjects  in  a  gentle  and  tender  manner, 
if  not  from  Religious,  at  leart  from  Political  mo- 
tives. It  is  certain  however,  that  no  other  States  in 
the  World  have  fuch  fwarms  of  beggars.  There  you 
have  at  one  view  a  picture  of  all  the  miferies  that 
are  incident  to  mankind  :  there  one  may  fee  numbers 
of  poor  creatures;  not  only  fuch  as  are  drawn  thither 
by  the  charity  or  liberality  of  the  Sovereign  ;  not 
only  of  retainers  and  other  fuch  reptiles  as  haunt  the 
houies  of  great  men  and  creep  after  the  train  of 
Opulence ;  [but  of  half  itarved  wretches  utterly  de- 
ftitute  of  the  neceflfaries  of  life  and  of  all  means  of 
procuring  them.  One  would  be  apt  to  think  that  the 
people  in  thefe  Countries  were  governed  by  the  fame 
law  that  the  Spartans  were  of  old,  which  forbad  them 
the  ufe  of  filver  and  gold;  for  very  few  there,  ex- 
cept the  Sovereign,  feem  to  tranfgrefs  that  law. 

The  chief  caufe  of  this  is,  that  fuch  Princes  are. 
far  advanced  in  life  before  they  come  to  the  govern- 
ment, and  as  they  have  but  few  years  to  enjoy  it,  and 
many  relations  to  provide  for,  they  feldom  are  in- 
clined, and  never  have  time  to  execute  any  great  de- 
figns.  They  have  it  not  in  their  power  to  eftablifh 
commerce,  or  to  bring  any  other  undertaking  to  per- 
fection that  requires  much  labour  and  length  of 
time  ;  and  therefore  look  upon  themfelves  only  as 
lodgers  or  paflengers  in  an  Inn.  Their  exaltation  to 
Sovereignty  is  but  an  accidental  thing ;  the  crown  was 

not 
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not  handed  down  to  them  as  a  patrimony  from  their 
anceftors,  nor  can  they  tranfmit  it  to  their  pofterity. 
They  do  not  think  like  Kings,  or  Fathers  of  families 
who  labour  for  their  children,  nor  like  true  Republi- 
cans who  facrifice  every  thing  to  the  good  of  their 
Country  :  and  if  here  and  there  one  of  them  is  in- 
clined to  act  like  a  Father  of  his  people,  he  generally 
dies  before  he  can  podibly  fertilize  a  Country  which 
his  Prtdeceflbrs  have  left  over-run  with  weeds  and 
brambles.  Thefe  things  have  long  ago  raifed  a  dif- 
gufl,  and  occafioned  people  to  murmur  at  the  pro- 
ceedings of  certain  Ecclefiadical  Sovereigns,  who  pam- 
per their  miftreiTes,  their  nephews,  or  their  baftards, 
with  the  fpoils  and  marrow  of  their  Subjects.  One 
would  expect  to  find  nothing  but  examples  of  Virtue  in 
the  Lives  of  the  Heads  of  the  Church.  On  the  contrary 
we  there  fee  how  abominably  wicked  and  corrupt  fe- 
veral  of  thofe  were,  whofe  characters  ought  to  have 
been  mod  pure  and  undented. 

Many  thinking  men  have  been  furprized  to  fee  peo- 
ple bear  the  opprefTions  of  this  fort  of  Sovereigns 
with  fo  much  patience,  and  fubmit  to  be  trampled 
upon  in  fuch  a  manner  by  a  Pried,  as  would  provoke 
them  to  rebel  againd  the  mod  powerful  temporal 
Prince. 

Machiavel  would  afcribe  this  fubmiflive  difpofitibn 
in  the  people  to  the  great  abilities  and  prudent  con- 
duel;  of  their  matters,  who  were  wife  though  wicked 
men  :  but  for  my  own  part,  I  cannot  help  being  of 
opinion  that  their  wonderful  patience  under  fuch  a 
yoke  is  chiefly  owing  to  the  influence  of  Religion.  A 
bad  Pope  has  often  been  hated  hi mfelf,  but  his  func- 
tion has  dill  been  revered  ;  the  reverence  attached  to 
the  Character  of  Pontif  fecures  his  perfon.  The  mo- 
dern Romans  have  frequently  been  inclined  to  change 
their  matter;  but  his  Spiritual  arms  have  always  de- 
terred them  :  and  if  they  have  fometimes  deferted 
him,  yet  it  may  be  truly  affirmed,  that  there  has  not 
been  the  hundredth  part  of  the  revolutions  in  Rome 
fince  it   fubmitted    to   the  Tiara,    that    there  were 

whild 
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whilft  it  was  in  a  ftate  of  Paganiim.  So  changeable 
are  the  manners  of  men]  *. 

The  aggrandizement  of  the  Church  is  principally 
attributed  by  Machiavei  to  the  conduct  and  abilities 
of  Alexander  VI.  a  Pontif  who  carried  ambition  and 
cruelty  to  the  higheft  pitch,  and  meafured  juftice  by 
no  other  rule  than  that  of  his  own  intereft.  Now  if 
it  be  true  that  Papal  power  owes  its  eftablifhment 
chiefly  to  one  of  the  mod  wicked  men  that  ever  wore 
the  Tiara,  what  a  coniequencc  may  naturally  be  drawn 
from  fuch  premiies  ? 

He  concludes  this  Chapter  with  an  Eulogy  upon 
LeoX.  who  had  great  talents  indeed  and  was  the  re- 
itorer  of  arts  and  learning ;  but  whether  he  had  any 

•  The  paflage  included  betwixt  the  two  Crotchets  above,  runs  thus 
in  the  firft  Edition.  "  Mais  de  ces  guex  fameliques  que  la  charite  de 
leur  Soverain  priVe  du  neceffaire  pour  prevenir  la  corruption  &  les 
abus  que  le  people  a  contume<de  faire  de  la  fuperfluite.  Ce  font  fans 
doute  les  Loixae  Sparte,  ou  1'argent  etoit  defend  u,  fur  les  quelles  fe 
fondent  les  principes  de  la  plupart  de  ces  Gouvernements  Ecclefia- 
ftiques  j  a  la  difference  pies  que  les  Prelats  fe  refervent  Tufage  des 
biens  dont  les  fujets  font  pi ivez.  Heureux  !  difent  ils,  font  les  pauvres 
car  ils  heriteront  ie  Royame  de  Cieux  ;  &  comme  ils  veulent  que  tout 
ie  monde  fe  fauve,  ils  out  foin  de  rendre  toute  le  monde  indigent. 

"  Rien  ne  devroit  etre  plus  edifiant  que  Thiftoire  des  Chefs  de  TEglife 
&  des  Vicaires  de  Jefus  Chrift  :  on  fe  perfuade  d'y  trouver  des  ex- 
amples de  mceurs  irreprcchables  &  faintes :  cependant  e'eft  tout  le  con- 
t«raire  5  ce  ne  font  que  desobfeenitez,  des  abominations,  &  des  fources 
de  fcandale  ;  &  Ton  ne  fauroit  lire  la  vie  des  Papes  fans  detefter  plus 
d'une  fois  leurs  cruautez  &  leurs  perfidies.  On  y  voit  leur  ambition 
appliquee  a  augrrienter  leur  puiffance  temporelle  &  fpirituelie,  leur 
avarice  occupee  a  faire  psfier  la  fubftance  des  peuples  dans  leurs  fa- 
milies pour  enficher  leurs  neveux,  leurs  maitreffes,  ou  leurs  batards. 
Ceux  qui  reflechilient  peu  trouvent  iingulier,  que  les  peuples  fouffrent 
avec  tant  de  doGilite  &  de  patience  roppreflion  de  cetteefpece  de  fou- 
verains,  qu'ilrs  n'ouvrent  point  les  yeux  fur  les  vices,  &  fur  les  exces 
des  Ecclefiaftiques  &  qu'ils  endurent  d'un  front  tondu  ce  qu'ils  ne  fuf- 
friroient  point  dun  frontcouronne  de  iauriers.  Ce  Phenomene  parait 
rnoins  etrange  a  ceux  qui  connaifFent  le  pouvour  de  la  fuperftition  fur 
les  idiots,  &  du  phanatifme  fur  Pefprit.humain  :  ils  favent  que  la  Re- 
ligion eft  iine  anci«nne  machine  qui  ne  s'ufera  jamais,  dont  on  s'eft 
fervi  de  tout  terns  pour  s'aflurer  de  la  fidelite  des  peuples,  &  pour 
mettre  un  frein  a  Tindocilite  de  la  raifon  humaine;  ils  favent  que 
Verreur  peut  aveugler  les  hommes  les  plus  penetrans,  8c  qu'il  n'a  rien 
de  pl"S  trjomphant  que  la  Politique  de  ceux  qui  mettent  le  Ciel  8c 
TEnfer,  Dieu'&  les  Damnez  en  ceuvre  pour  parvenir  a  leurs  defleins: 
tant  il  eft  vray  que  la  Religion  fnerae,  cette  fource  la  plus  pure  de  tous 
nos  biens,  devient  fouvent,  par  un  deplorable  abus,  Torigine  &  le 
principe  de  no*  maux." 

Vir- 
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Virtues,  is  not  fo  certain  :  his  debaucheries,  his  ir- 
religion,  his  infincerity,  his  caprices,  are  fufficiently 
known  to  every  one.  JVIachiavel,  it  is  true,  does  not 
exprefsly  commend  him  for  thefe  qualities,  but  he 
pays  his  court  to  him  ;  and  fuch  Princes  deferve  fuch 
Courtiers :  he  laviflies  the  praifes  upon  Leo  X. 
which  he  might  better  have  bellowed  upon  Lewis 
XII.  of  France*  who  was  the  Father  of  his  people; 


CHAP.    XII. 

How  many  forts  of  Soldiery  there  are  5    and  concerning 
Mercenaries. 

HAVING  fpokeri  particularly  of  the  feveral  forts 
of  Principalities,  as  I  propofed  in  the  begin- 
ing  *,  and  not  only  fhewn  the  methods  which  many 
have  taken  both  to  acquire  and  maintain  them,  bur. 
in  fome  meafure  confidered  the  caufes  that  chiefly 
contributed  either  to  their  grandeur  or  decay,  1  mail 
now  proceed  to  treat  in  a  general  manner  of  the  of- 
fenfive  and  defenfive  means  which  they  are  to  make 
ufe  of  upon  occafion. 

We  have  already  faid*  that  if  a  Prince  does  not  lay 
a  good  foundation  to  build  upon,  he  will  certainly  be 
ruined  at  laft.  Now  the  beft  foundations  of  all  States, 
whether  new*  old,  or  mixed,  are  good  Laws  and  a 
proper  military  force  to  fupport  them  *  :  but  fince 
good  Laws  cannot  have  any  effect  without  a  proper 
force,  and  fuch  a  force  will  always  give  due  weight  to 
fuch  Laws  •,  I  fhall  here  fay  nothing  more  of  Laws* 
but  confine  myfelf  to  what  regards  the  forces  and  mi- 
litary eftablifhment  of  Princes. 

I  fay  then,  that  the  forces  with  which  any  Prince 
muft  defend  his  dominions,  are  either  his  own,  or 

*  *c  Imperatoriam  Majeftatem  (fays  Juftinian  in  the  preface  to  bis 
Inftitutes)  non  folum  armis  decoratam,  fed  etiam  legibus  oportet  eiie 
armatam,  ut  utrumque  tempus,  &  bellorum  &  pacis,  re£te  poffit  gu- 
bernari." 

Vol,  II.  U  mer- 
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mercenary,  auxiliary,  or  mixed.  Mercenaries  and 
auxiliaries  are  both  unferviceable  and  dangerous ;  and 
the  Prince  that  trulls  only  to  mercenaries  wiil  never 
lit  firm  or  fee  tire  upon  his  throne:  for  they  are  al- 
ways difunited  amongft  themfelves,  ambitious,  per- 
fidious, infolent  to  their  friends,  abject  to  their  ene- 
mies, without  any  fear  of  God,  or  good  faith  to- 
wards men  •,  fo  that  the  perfon  who  confides  in  them 
is  fure  to  be  ruined  whenever  he  is  attacked :  they 
will  prey  upon  him  themfelves  in  time  of  peace,  and 
when  a  war  breaks  out  they  will  facrifice  him  to  the 
enemy.  The  reafon  of  this  is,  becaufe  they  neither 
have  any  affection  for  him,  nor  principle  of  honour, 
nor  any  other  motive  to  keep  them  firmly  attached 
to  his  fervice,  except  their  pay  ;  which  is  not  a  con- 
federation of  fuiticient  weight  to  prevail  upon  them 
to  die  for  him.  They  are  ready  enough  to  receive 
their  pay  whilfl  there  is  nothing  to  be  done  for  it; 
but  if  they  hear  of  an  engagement  they  will  either 
defert  beforehand,  or  run  away  in  the  day  of  battle* 
It  would  be  a  very  eafy  matter  to  prove  this,  as  Italy 
itfelf  is  now  ruined  by  trufting  fo  many  years  to 
mercenary  troops  •,  which  at  firlt  indeed  feemed  very 
brave,  and  did  fome  fervice  to  the  Italian  States  thaE 
employed  them  againlt  each  other  :  but  as  foon  as  a 
foreign  enemy  appeared,  they  prefently  difcovered 
themielves  in  their  true  colours  *.  From  hence  it 
came  to  pafs  that  Charles  XII.  of  France  made  him- 
felf  Malt'er  of  Italy,  as  it  were  with  a  fnap  of  his 
fingers  +  ;  fo  that  thofe  who  fay  thefe  misfortunes 
wrere  owing  to  our  own  faults,  fay  true  :  but  yet  not 
to  fuch  faults  as  it  was  commonly  thought  they  were,, 
but  to  fuch  as  I  have  before  recited  J  :  and  as  they 
were  committed  chieOy  by  Princes,  they  fell  heavier! 
upon  themfelves  §. 

*  See  Book  ?.  Chap,  xliii.  of  the  Political  Difcourfes  upon  Livy, 

f  Alexander  VI.  ufed  to  compare  him  to  a  Quarter-mafter  Ge- 
neral :  his  progrefs  was  fo  quick,  that  he  {laid  no  longer  in  a  place- 
than  juft  to  mark  out  a  camp,  and  then  was  prefently  gone  again. 

t  See  Chap.  iii. 

^>  Guiecardine  fays,  in  the  firfl:  book  of  his  hiftcry,  that  Pietro  de* 
Medici  told  Lewis  Sforza,  Duke  of  Milan,  commonly  called  the  Moor,, 

«    that 
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But  I  fhall  enter  into  a  fuller  difcuffion  of  this  mat- 
ter, and  mew  more  particularly  the  faral  confequences 
of  employing    Mercenaries.     The    Commanders    of 
fuch  forces  are  either  men  of  conduct  and  abilities,  or 
they  are  not;  if  they  are,  they  cannot  be  trufled,  be- 
caufe  they  will  always   endeavour  to   make  their  own 
fortune,     either    by    fupplanting    their    M after,     or 
oppre/Ting   others   contrary   to   his   intention :    but  if 
they  are  not,  his  affairs  muft  naturally  go  to  ruin.     If 
it  be  faid  that  any  other  General  v/ill   do  the  fame* 
whether  a  Mercenary  or  not;  I   would  anfwer,  that 
every  war  is  carried  on   either  by  a  Prince  or  a   Re- 
public.    A  Prince  ought   to  conduct  it  himfelf,  and 
perform   the  office  of  a  General   in  perfon  :    a  Re- 
public mould   give  that  command  to  one  of  its   own 
Citizens,  who  may  be  fuperfeded   if  he  does  not  an- 
fwer the  expectations  conceived  of  him  ;  or  continued 
in  his  poft  if  he   behaves   well,  but  under  fuch   re- 
flrictions  in  his  Commiffion,  that  he  fhall  not  have  it 
in  his  power  to  defeat   the  defigns  of  his  Matters,  if 
he  fhould  be  fo  difpofed.     Experience  has  fufficiently 
fhewn  that  either  Princes  or  Republics  are  capable  of 
doing  very  great  things  when  fupported  by  their  own 
Subjects  alone  ;    and   that   Mercenaries   have  always 
been  prejudicial  to  them  :  befides,  it  is  a  much  more 
difficult  matter  for  any  private  Citizen  to  enllave  a 

"  that  lie  had  been  out  to  meet  him,  but  to  no  purpofe,-  as  Lewis  had 
loft  his  way  j"  to  which  the  Duke  made  anfwer,  "  it's  true,  one  of 
us  has  loll  his  way,  but  perhaps  it  may  be  you,"  obliquely  reproach- 
ing him  with  having  fo  imprudently  engaged  in  the  interefts  of  France. 
But  the  event  (adds  Guicciardine)  plainly  (hewed,  that  both  of  them 
had  loft  their  way  ;  but  efpecially  the  Duke,  who  piqued  himfelf  fo 
much  upon  his  prudence  and  abilities,  and  upon  being  counfellor  and 
guide  to  all  others,  that  he  was  not  amamed  to  fwallow  the  flattery  of 
his  Courtiers,  who  ufed  to  fay,  "  there  was  only  Jefus  Chrift  in 
Heaven,  and  Lewis  the  Moor  upon  earth,  that  knew  when  there 
would  be  an  end  of  the  war  with  France."  See  Nard'f  s  Hiftory  of  Flo- 
rence, 1.  iii.  That  Hiftorian  adds,  that  the  Duke  joking  one  day  with 
a  Florentine  Gentleman,  and  (hewing  him  a  piclure  or  map  of  Italy, 
in  which  a  Moor  was  reprefented  with  a  broom  in  his  hand,  driving 
a  parcel  of  cocks,  and  other  poultry,  (gallos,  cocks  or  Frenchmen)  out 
1  of  it,  alked  him,  "  what  he  thought  of  the  device  ?"  "  I  think,  an- 
fwered  the  Florentine,  that  the  Moor  will  make  himfelf  very  dirty  at 
lart,  inftead  of  cleanfing  Italy:"  foretelling  very  truly  what  foon  after 
came  to  pafs. 

U  2  Re- 
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Republic  that  depends  upon  its  own  arms,  than  one 
that  is  forced  to  trull  to  foreigners  for  its  defence. 
Rome  a&d  Sparta  continued  free  during  the  courfe  of 
many  ages,  whillt  they  relied  upon  themlelves  only  : 
and  the  Swifs  at  this  day,  who  fland  upon  no  other 
bottom,  are  in  full  enjoyment  of  their  liberties. 

To  give  further  inftances  both  ancient  and  modern 
of  the  dangerous  confequences  of  employing  merce- 
nary Soldiers,  I  fhall  cite  the  example  of  the  Cartha- 
ginians, who,  at  the  end  of  their  fir  ft  war  with  the 
Romans,  were  very  near  being  ruined  by  fuch  troops,, 
though  commanded   by  their  own  Citizens.     When 
Epaminondas  was  dead,  the  Thebans  made  Philip  of 
Macedon  their  general,  who  conquered  their  enemies 
indeed,    but  deprived  them  of  their  liberties.     Old 
Sforza,  who  had  been  employed  by  Giovanna  Queen 
of  Naples,  as  Commander  in  Chief  of  her  Forces,, 
fuddenly  deferted  her  Service,  and  left  her  in  a  man- 
ner difarmed  :  which  diflreOed   her  to  fuch  a  degree* 
that  (he  was  forced  to  throw  herfelf  into  the  arms  of 
the  King  of  Arragon  *,  in  order  to  fave  her  King- 
dom.   The  Milanefe,  after  the  death  of  Duke  Philip,, 
took  Francifco  Sforza  his  fon  into  their  pay,  to  con- 
duel  their  wars  againft  the  Venetians  :  but  as  foon  as 
he  had  defeated  the  Venetians  at  the  battle  of  Cara- 
vao-p-io,  he  joined  with  them  agairft   thofe  very  Mi- 
lanefe whofe  bread  he  had  eat.     But  if  it  be  objected 
that  both   the  Venetians  and  Florentines  have  here- 
tofore increafed   their  dominions   by  employing  fuel* 
forces,  and  that  their  Generals  have  not  made  them- 
felves  Lords  over  them,  but,  on   the  contrary,,  have 
effectually  defended  their  interefts  y  I  anfwer,  that  the 
Florentines  were   particularly  favoured  by  Fortune  inr 
this  cafe  :  for  fome  of  their  bed  Generals,  and   fuch 
as  they  had  mod:  reafon  to   be  jealous  of,  were  not 
victorious ;  fome  met  with  many  obitructions  in  their 
way;    and   others    turned   their  ambition  upon  dif— 

*  Alphonfo,  whom  (he  adopted  as  her  heir,  but  afterwards  difcardedr 
and  adopted  Lewis,  Duke  of  Anjou.  See .Machia'ver*  Hift  of  Florence, 
Book  i.  towards  the  end. 

ferent 
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ferent  objects.  Amongft  thofe  that  were  not  favoured 
with  Victory  in  their  enterprizes,  was  Sir  John  Hawk- 
wook  *,  of  whofe  fidelity  therefore  nothing  can  be 
faid  with  any  certainty,  becaufe  he  had  no  oppor- 
tunity of  violating  it:  but  if  he  had  been  fuccefsful, 
every  body  mud  allow,  that  the  Florentines  would 
have  lain  at  his  mercy.  Sforza  the  elder  had  the 
Braccefcan  party  to  deal  with  •,  and  thofe  two  factions 
were  a  continual  check  upon  each  other.  Francifco 
turned  his  arms  chiefly  upon  Lombardy  f ,  Braccio  da 
Montone,  againft  the  territories  of  the  Church  J  and 
the  Kingdom  of  Naples  §. 

But  let  us  defcend  to  occurrences  that  are  ftill  more 
recent,  and  frefh   upon  every   one's  memory.     The 
Florentines  appointed  Paolo  Vitelli  their  Commander 
in  Chief;  a  very  able  Soldier  who  had  railed  himfelf 
from  a  private  condition  to  the  higheft  degree  of  re- 
putation.    If  he  had  fucceeded   in  the  reduction   of 
Pifa,    in   which  enterprize  they  employed   him,  the 
Florentines  mud  inevitably  have  been  obliged  to  fuh- 
mit  to  him  upon  any  terms  as  their  Sovereign  :  for 
had  he  gone  over  to  the  enemy,  they  would  have  been 
utterly  ruined  -,  and  if  they  had  continued  him  in  their 
pay,  he  would  certainly  have  made  himfelf  Lord  over 
them.     As  to  the  Venetians,  if  we  confider  their  pro- 
grefs,  we  fhall  find   that  they  did  wonderful  things 
whilil  they  conducted   their  wars   and  fought   their 
battles  themfelves  ;  that  is,  whilft  they  confined  them- 
felves  to  the  Sea,  where  their  forces  behaved   with 
great  bravery;  but  when  they  turned  their  arms  upoa 
the  Continent  they  foon  loft  their  vigour,  and   dege- 
nerated into  the  pufiUanimous  cuftoms  of  their  neigh- 
bours.    Indeed,  as  their  acquifitions  at  land  were  in- 
confiderable  at  firft,  and  their  reputation  very  great, 

*  An  Englifli  Officer,  who  commanded  a  body  of  troops  of  that 
nation,  in  the  fervice  of  the  Ghibelines,  in  Tufcany.  See  Machiavel's 
Hift.  of  Florence,  Book  i. 

f  And  became  Duke  of  Milan. 

X  Where  he  had  made  himfelf  Mafter  of  Perugia  and  Montone. 

$  Againft  Queen  Giovanna,  or  Joan,  or  Jane  II.  for  [q  (he  is  called 
by  different  authors, 

U  3  they 
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they  had  not  much  to  apprehend  from  their  Generals 
in  the  beginning,  becauie  they  had  little  to  lofe  there  ; 
Lut  when  they  afterwards  began  to  extend  their  con- 
quells,  and  their  forces  under  the  command  of  Car- 
mignuola  had  beat  thofe  of  the  Duke  of  Milan,  they 
were  aware  of  their  error ;  for  they  perceived  than 
(though  he  was  a  very  able  Commander)  he  grew 
cool  in  the  proiecution  of  the  war,  and  therefore  thac 
they  muft  expect  no  great  matters  from  him  in  future: 
for  which  reafons,  as  they  neither  durft  nor  could  dis- 
charge him  from  their  fervice,  they  were  obliged  to 
put  him  to  death  in  order  to  fecure  themfeives  and 
what  they  had  already  acquired  *.  They  afterwards 
entrufted  the  command  of  their  armies  fuccefTiveJy 
to  Bartolomeo  Coglione  of  Bergamo,  Roberto  da  San 
Severino,  the  Count  of  Pitigliano,  and  others  of  the 
fame  flamp,  from  whofe  conduct  they  could  not  rea- 
fonably  hope  to  reap  any  advantage,  but  might  ra- 
ther expect  to  fuftain  much  damage,  as  indeed  they 
afterwards  did  at  the  battle  of  Vaila  -f ,  where  they 
loft  in  one  day  all  that  they  had  gained  during  the 
courfe  of  eight  hundred  years  with  infinite  pains  and 
difficulty  :  for  the  progreis  that  is  made  by  fuch 
commanders  is  flow  and  feeble,  but  their  lofTes  rapid 
and  furprizing.  Thefe  examples  being  wholly  de- 
duced from  the  practice  of  Italian  States,  which  have 
employed  mercenary  forces  for  a  great  number  of 
years,  it  may  not  be  amifs  to  trace  the  matter  a  little 
higher,  and  look  into  the  origin  and  progrefs  of  this 
kind  ot  Soldiery  there,  that  To  we  may  be  the  better 
able  to  form  a  right  judgment  of  it. 

When  the  power  of  the  Emperors  was  upon  the 
decline  in  Italy,  and  the  Popes  began  to  aflume  more 
authority  in  temporal  affairs,  that  Province  became 
divided  into  feveral  States.  Mod  of  the  confiderable 
Cities  took  up  arms  againft  their  Nobility,  who  had 
availed  themfeives  of  the  Emperor's  favour  to  op- 
prefs  them  :  whilft  the  Popes,  on  the  contrary,  took 

*  See  Macbiavers  Hift.  of  Florence,  Book  iv. 
f  A  Town  in  the  Territory  of  Qhiarradadda^ 

them 
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them   into  their  protection,    in   order   to  gain   more 
temporal  power  themfelves.     Many   others  fell  into 
the  hands  of  their  own  Citizens,  who  made  them- 
felves Lords  over  them  :  fo  that  Italy  becoming  wholly 
fubjecl:  in  a  manner  to  the  Pope  and  fome  few  Com- 
monwealths, the  Pontifs  and   Citizens  of  thofe  Re- 
publics being  itrangers  to  the  exercife  of  arms  them- 
felves,   began    to    take  other  forces   into   their  pay. 
The  firft  that  brought  this   fort  of  Soldiery  into  any 
reputation,  was  Alberigo  da  Conio,  a  Romagnefe  *, 
under  whom,  amongft  feveral  others,  Braccioda  Mon- 
tone  and  Franoifco  Sforza  were  educated,  who,  in  their 
day,  were  the  arbiters  of  Italy.     To  thefe  fucceeded 
feveral  others,    who  conducted  the  Italian    arms  till 
our  times :  and  to  whofe  virtues  and  difcipline  it  is 
owing  that  we  have   {^n  our  Country   invaded  by 
Charles  VIII.  over-run    by  Lewis  XII.  and  infulted 
by  the  Swifs.     The  method  they  obferved  was  in  the 
firft  place  to  bring  the  Infantry  into  difcredit,  in  or- 
der to  heighten  the  reputation  of  their  own  forces : 
for  as  they  were  Soldiers  of  fortune,  and  had  no  do- 
minions of  their  own,  a  handful  of  foot  could  nei- 
ther give  them  any  great  weight  or  authority,  nor  en- 
title them  to  any  considerable  ftipsnd;  and  many  they 
could  not  afford  to  maintain.     It  anfwered  their  pur- 
pofes  better  therefore,  to  keep  up  a  tolerable  body 
of  horfe,  which  fupported  them  with   reputation  :  fo 
that  things   were  reduced  to  fuch  a  pafs,  that  in  an 
army  of  twenty  thoufand  Soldiers  there   were  feldom 
above  two  thoufand   foot.     Befides  this,  the  feveral 
Commanders  of  their  forces  found    means  to  fecnre 
both  themfelves  and  their  men  from  all  manner  of 
fatigue  and  apprehenfion  of  danger,  by  introducing 
the  cuftom  of  not  killing  any  one  in  battle,  but  only 
of  taking   prifoners,  and   afterwards   releafing    them 
without  ranfom.     When   they  laid  fiege  to  a  town 
they  never  aflaulted  it  in  the  night,  nor  did  the  townf- 

•  *  He  is  called  Lndovico  da  Conio,  towards  the  end  of  Macbiavel's 
&rit  Book  of  the  Hiftory  of  Florence. 

U  4  men 
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men  make  any  Tallies  upon  them  in  that  feafon  :  they 
never  fortified  their  camp  with  ditches  or  any  other 
kind  of  works,  nor  ever  kept  the  field  in  the  Win- 
ter :  a  difcipline  invented  and  agreed  upon  amongft 
thofe  Commanders,  as  I  faid  before,  to  avoid  danger 
and  trouble  ;  and  which  has  brought  Italy  into  flavcry 
and  contempt. 

EXAMEN.    CHAP.    XII. 

T^VERY  thing  in  this  world  is  changed  from  what 
■*-'   it  was  :    the  very  temperament  of   mankind   is 
altered :    and  nature  feems   to  have  edablifhed   the 
fame   tendency  to  variation  in  the  temperament  of 
nations,  if  I  may  be  allowed  that  expreffion.     By  the 
temperament  of  a  nation,  I   mean  in  general,  its  fitu* 
ation,  its  extent,  the  number  and  genius  of  the  peo- 
ple,   its  commerce,    cuftoms,  and  laws,  its  ftrength 
and  weaknefs,    its  riches  and   refources.     This  dif- 
ference in   governments  is  fufficiently  manifcrft,  and 
indeed  would  appear  infinite  if  we  were  to  enter  into 
a  detail  of  particulars.     But  as  Phyficians   have  no 
Noftrum  that  will  agree  with  every  conftitution  and 
cure  all  diftempers ;  fa  Politicians  cannot  prefcribe 
general  rules  that  will  fuit  every  form  of  government. 
This  reflexion  leads  me  to  confider  what  Machiavel 
fays  concerning  foreign   troops  and  mercenaries.     He 
abfolutely   condemns   the   perfons  that  employ  them 
upon  any  account  whatfoever  -9  and   argues  from  ex- 
amples, in  which  he  pretends  that  they  have  been 
much  more  dangerous  and  prejudicial  than  ferviceable 
to  fuch  States  as   have  taken  them  into  their  pay.     It 
is  certain  indeed,  and  experience  has  fully  evinced, 
that  the  beft  forces  a  State  can  employ  are  national 
troops  :  and  this  might  be  proved  beyond  all  podibility 
of  contradiction  by  the  noble  (land   which  Leonidas 
made  at  the  Straits  of  Thermopylae  *  -9  but  above 

*  With  three  hundred  men  only,  againft  Xerxes's  whole  army, 
which  confifted  of  a  million.  They  all  died  fighting  to  the  laft  man, 
and  had  the  following  Epitaph  made  upon  them  ; 

all, 
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all,  from  the  furprizing  progrefs  of  the  Roman  and 
Arabian  arms  *\ 

As  this  maxim  then  may  fiiil  all  Countries  that  arc 
populous  enough  to  raife  a  furrkient  army  of  their 
own,  I  will  agree  with  Machiavel  that  [a  State  is  ge- 
nerally ill  ferved  by  Mercenaries,  and  that  national 
forces  are  doubly  animated  to  fight  by  the  mutual 
connections  which  fubfift  betwixt  them  and  their  coun- 
trymen] f  :  but  it  will  be  very  dangerous  to  let  its 
own  troops  languifh  and  grow  effeminate  by  inaction, 
efpecially  at  a  time  when  its  neighbours  are  kept  in 
continual  exercife  and  difcipline  by  frequent  engage- 
ments, and  fuffering  the  other  ufual  fatigues  and  hard- 
fliips  of  war.  It  has  often  been  obferved  that  States 
which  have  lately  been  embroiled  in  Civil  wars,  arc 
much  fuperior  to  other  enemies  :  for  fwch  wars  make 
every  Subject  a  Soldier:  [a  man's  genius  has  then  an 
opportunity  of  diftinguifhing  itfelf  without  the  fa- 
vour of  his  Superiors;  and  anyone  who  has  abilities 
may  advance  himfelf  if  he  pleafes.  Great  men  of 
all  forts  emerge  in  thofe  times,  and  fuch  perfons  give 
life  and  vigour  to  a  nation  :  an  undefireable  difcipline 
indeed,    but  fuch  as  never  fails  to  make  good  Sol- 

Sl  fejv'  afytiXcv  Aax.sia.ifionci^f  on  T»ofe 
Ket/xeQa,  tcj£  ksivuv  >amQo{Xivoi  vo/jti/uto^. 

O  hofpes,  nuncia  Lacedsemoniis,  quod  hie 
Jacemus,  illorum  morigeri  inftitutis. 

Tully  fpeaking  of  this  Tranfaclion,  in  the  firft  book  of  his  Tufculan 
Difputations,  chap,  xliii.  fays,  "  Sed   quid  duces  aut  principes  nomi- 
siem,  cum  legiones  fcrihat  Cato,  faepe  alacres  in  eum  locum  pro  feci  as 
unde  redituras  fe  non  arbitrarentur  ?  Pari  animo  Lacedasmonii  in  TJaer- 
jnopylis  occiderunt,  in  quo  Simonides, 

Die  hofpes  Spartae,  noste  hie  vidiflTe  jacentes, 
Dum  fan6tis  patriae  legibus  obfequimur. 

Quid  ille  Dux  Leonidas  dicit  ?  Pergite  animo  forti,  Lacedasmonii  ' 
liodie  apud  inferos  fortafle  ccenabimus." 

w  March  on,  my  brave  Lacedaemonians  3    to-night/  perhaps,  we 
{hall  fup  in  the  Ely-zian  Fields." 

*  The  latter  under  Mahomet. 

f  Inftead  6f  whaWs  included  betwixt  the  two  Crotchets,  the  text 
rnns  thus  in  the  firft  Edition,  "  Je  fuis  perfuade,  comme  1'Auteur 
que  PEtat  eft  mal  fervi  par  des  mercenaires,  &  que  la  fidelite  &  le 
courage  de  Soldats  pofleffionez  dans  le  pays  les  furpafle  de  beaucoup." 

diers. 
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diers.  A  wife  Prince  may  find  other  methods  to  keep 
up  a  warlike  Spirit  amongft  his  troops ;  fometimes  by 
lending  them  to  the  affiftance  of  his  allies ;  fometimes 
by  exerc.fing  them  in  long  marches,  encampments, 
and  frequent  reviews. 

A  State  then  ought  never  to  take  foreign  troops 
into  its  Service,  except  it  is  threatened  with  imminent 
danger,  or  in  a  manner  depopulated  :  and  even  then 
expedients  may  be  found  to  prevent  them  from  doing 
any  mifchief.  Inftead  of  fuffering  them  to  continue 
all  together  in  one  body,  they  fhould  be  feparated  and 
properly  incorporated  with  the  national  forces,  by 
which  they  would  become  accuftomed  to  the  fame 
fort  of  discipline,  and  by  degrees  inipired  with  the 
fame  fidelity  :  but  above  all,  great  care  muft  be 
taken  that  their  number  does  not  equal  that  of  the 
Nationals]  *.  There  is  a  certain  King  in  the  North, 
whofe  army  is  compofed  of  thefe  mixed  forces;  and 
yet  he  is  as  powerful  and  refpeclable  as  his  neigh- 
bours. Indeed  mod  of  the  troops  in  Europe  con  fill 
of  Nationals  and  Mercenaries  :  for  fuch  as  cultivate 
the  Earth  and  inhabit  the  towns  are  exempted  from 
ferving  in  time  of  war,  in  consideration  of  a  tax 
which  they  pay  for  the  fubfiftance  of  the  forces  that 
are  raifed  to  protect  and  defend  them  in  their  pof- 
feflions.  Armies  in  general  are  now  compofed  of  the 
vileft  fort  of  the  people  ;  of  idle  fellows  that  will 
not  work,  of.  debauchees  who  expect  to  find  licence 

*  Here  the  firft  Edition  runs  in  this  manner.  <c  Que  le  merite  s*y 
dHlingue  independamment  de  la  faveur,  que  tous  les  talents  s'y  deve- 
lopenr,  &  que  les  hommes  y  prennent  Thabitude  de  deployer  ce  qu'ils 
ont  d'art  &  de  courage.  Cependant  ilya-des  cas  qui  femblant  de- 
raander  exemption  de  cette  regele,  fi  des  Royaumes  ou  des  Empires 
re  produifent  pas  line  aum"  grande  multitude  d'  hommes,  qu'en  faut 
pour  les  armees  &  qu'en  confume  la  guerre,  la  necefnte  oblige  de  re- 
courir  aux  mercenaires,  comme  unique  rnoien  de  fupleer  aux  defauts 
de  TEtat.  On  trouve  alors  des  expedients  que  levent  la  plupart  les 
difficultez,  &  ceque  Machiavel  trouve  de  vicieux  dans  cette  efpece  de 
milice  ;  en  mele  foigneufement  les  etrangers  avec  les  nationaux,  pour 
ies  empecher  de  faire  bande  a  part,  &  pour  les  faconner  a  la  meme 
difcipiine,  &  a  la  meme  fidelite;  &  Ton  porte  fa  principale  attention. 
far  ce  que  le  nombre  d'etrangers  rTtxcede  point  le  nombre  des  ua-? 
twnaux." 

and 
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and  impunity  for  their  excefTes  in  a  military  life,  of 
fuch  as  are  difobedient  to  their  parents,  and  of 
giddy  young  men  who  lift  out  of  mere  levity  and 
wantonnefs  *  ;  and  furely  fuch  Soldiers  as  thefe  cannon 
be  fuppofed  to  have  any  greater  affection  or  attach- 
ment to  their  Mafters  than  even  Mercenaries  them- 
felves.  How  different  from  thofe  with  which  the 
Romans  conquered  the  World!  Defertion,  which  is 
now  become  lb  frequent  in  every  army,  was  a  crime 
unknown  amongft  them  :  Soldiers  who  fought  for 
their  wives  and  children  and  every  thing  that  was  dear 
to  them  in  the  World,  never  thought  of  betraying 
fo  many  interefts  at  once  by  a  bafe  defertion. 

What  greatly  contributes  to  the  fecurity  of  the 
European  Princes,  is,  that  their  trcops  are  alrnoft  all 
alike,  and  therefore  have  no  advantage  over  one  an- 
other ;  excepting  thofe  of  the  Swedes,  who  are  Ci- 
tizens, Peafants,  and  Soldiers  at  the  fame  time.  But 
when  they  go  to  war  there  is  hardly  any  body  left  at 
home  to  till  the  Earth  :  fo  that  they  cannot  continue 
it  for  any  length  of  time,  without  injuring  them- 
klvts  more  than  their  enemies.  So  much  for  Mer- 
cenaries. 

As  to  the  manner  in  which  a  great  Prince  ought  to 
conduct  his  wars,  I  am  entirely  of  Machiavel's  opi- 
nion. For  without  doubt  fuch  a  Prince  mould  take 
the  Command  of  his  troops  upon  himfelf  and  be  al- 
ways with  his  army.  It  is  his  proper  place  of  re- 
fidence  ;  his  intereft,  his  duty,  his  glory,  all  require 
it:  as  he  is  the  Kead  of  diftributive  juftice,  he  is 
likewife  the  Defender  of  his  people  :  it  is  one  of  the 

*  The  Canaille,  as  the  French  call  them.  What  his  Majefly  here 
fays,  is  but  too  true,  in  thefe  times,  of  the  common  Soldiers  at  leaft: 
and  indeed  we  read  of  forces  in  very  ancient  times,  that  were  not 
much  better.  Thus  when  David  had  efcaped  from  Achim,  "  every 
one  that  was  in  debt,  and  every  one  that  was  difcontented  (or  bitter 
of  Soul)  gathered  themfelves  unto  him,  and  he  became  Captain  over 
them."  1  Sam.  xxii.  2.  Oliver  Cromwell  was  fo  fenfible  of  the  iniuf- 
ficiency  of  fuch  rafcality,  from  feverai  defeats  and  mifcarriages,  that 
he  new  modelled  his  army,  and  fiiied  it  with  the  fons  of  fubftantial 
farmers,  &c.  who  had  a  Stake  of  their  own  to  fight  for :  after  which 
jke  fucceeded  better, 

rnoft 
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moil   important  objects  of   his   administration  •,    the 
care  of  which  he  ought  therefore  upon  no  account  to 
cntruft  with   any   body  elfe.     His  prefence  puts  an 
€nd  to  all  rnifunderftandings  betwixt  other  Comman- 
ders, which  are  often  fo  fatal  to  armies,  and  fo   pre- 
judicial to  the  interefls  of  their  Matters  :  it  occafions 
better  order  to  be  obferved  in  the  regulations  that  re- 
late  to   Magazines,    Ammunition,    and    Provifions, 
without  which,  fuch  a  General  as  Julius  Csfar  him- 
felf  at  the  head  of  an  hundred  thoufand  men,  would 
not  be  able  to  effect  any  thing  worth  notice.     As  it 
is  the  Prince  himfelf  that  gives  orders  for  the  attack, 
he  ought  certainly  to  be  there  himfelf  to  direct  the 
execution,  to  infpire  his  troops   with  confidence  and 
valour  by  his   prefence,  and   to  animate  them  by  his 
own  example.     But  it  may  be  objected  perhaps,  that 
every  one  is  not  born  to  be  a  Soldier,  and  that  many 
Princes  have  neither  the  conduct,  nor  experience,  nor 
courage,  that  is  neceffary  to  command  an  army.     All 
this  is  true,  I  confefs:  but  are  there  not  always  other 
able  Generals  to  be  found  in  an  army,  by  whofe  in- 
ftructions  the  Prince  may  be  directed  when  there  is 
cccafion  ?  even  in  that  cafe  there  will   always  be  a 
greater  probability  of  Succefs,  than   when  a  General 
is  to  be  tutored  by  a  Minister,  who  not  being  upon 
the  Spot,  cannot  be  capable  of  forming  a  true  judg- 
ment of  things,    and  often  puts  it  out  of  the  belt 
General's  power  to  give  any  material  proof  of  his 
abilities. 

I  cannot  conclude  this  Chapter  without  taking  no^ 
tice  of  a  flrange  expreiTion  that  Machiavel  has  made 
ufe  of. 

He  fays,  that  the  Venetians  fufpecting  the  conduct 
of  the  Duke  of  Carmignuola  who  commanded  their 
troops,  "  were  obliged  to  have  him  fent  out  of  the 
World."  I  own  I  don't  understand  the  meaning  of 
being  "obliged  to  have  a  man  fent  out  of  the 
World,"  except  it  be  to  get  him  poifoned  or  affafr 
iinated. 

But 
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But  fuch  are  the  artifices  which  this  wicked  Po- 
litician is  obliged  to  fly  to  ;  and  in  this  manner  he 
endeavours  to  palliate  the  mod  atrocious  crimes  by 
foftening  the  terms.  The  Greeks  ufed  to  have  re- 
courfe  to  circumlocution  when  they  had  occafion  to 
{peak  of  death,  in  order  to  abate  the  fecret  horror 
that  attends  the  Idea  of  dying :  and  thus  Machiavel, 
whofe  heart  feems  here  to  revolt  againft  his  head,  is 
forced  to  vary  the  common  forms  of  fpeech  in  cook- 
ing up  his  abominable  maxims,  which  he  himfelf, 
it  feems,  could  not  fwallow  without  mincing  *i 
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Of  Auxiliaries,  mixed,  and  national  forces,  ~ 

THE  other  fort  of  unferviceable  troops  are  Aux- 
iliaries :  that  is,  fuch  as  you  call  upon  fome 
powerful  ally  to  fend  to  your  affiftance  and  defence ; 
as  Pope  Julius  II.  did  fome  years  ago,  who  having 
experienced  the  confequences  of  employing  Merce- 
naries in  the  attempt  which  he  made  upon  Ferrara, 
refolved  for  the  future  to  make  ufe  of  Auxiliaries, 
and  for  that  purpofe  entered  into  an  alliance  with  Fer- 
dinand King  of  Spain  •,  in  confcquence  of  which, 
that  Prince  was  to  aflift  him  with  his  arms.  Such 
forces,  indeed  may  do  good  fervice  to  the  State  that 
fends  them  ;  but  they  are  always  prejudicial  to  him 
that  employs  them  Jf.     For  if  they  are  defeated,  he 

*  His  illuftrious  Majefty  of  Pruflia,  (with  great  deference  it  is 
fpoken)  feems  to  have  been  mifled  in  this  paffage,  by  reading  Houf- 
iaye's  French  translation  of  the  Prince,  inftead  of  the. original,  which 
Indeed  runs,  "  ainfi,  pour  s'en  affurer,  ils  furent  contraints  deiafaire 
ibrtir  de  ce  monde.,>  But  Machiavel's  own  words  are,  "  onde  che 
furono  neceffitati,  per  afficurarfi  di  ammazzario>"  Now  a?nmazzare 
ftgnifies  to  kill,  or,  in  the  ftricteft  fenfe  of  the  word,  to  knock  one's 
brains  out,  from  Mazza,  a  club.  So  that  Machiavel  is  not  guilty  of 
mincing  the  matter  here,  as  he  is  charged.  Beiides,  he  does  not  in- 
culcate what  he  fays  upon  this  occafion,  as  a  maxim  to  be  practifed, 
but  relates  it  only  as  an  hiftorical  fadh 

-f  "  Ambiguus  auxiliorum  animus"  fays  Tacitus,  Hill.  4,  and  af- 
terwards calls  them  "  Militia  fine  affeclu." 

2  is 
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is  certainly  undone;  and  if  they  gain  any  advantage, 
he  lies  at  their  mercy  *.  And  though  ancient  Hiftory 
abounds  with  examples  of  this  kind,  yet  I  fhall  infift 
more  particularly  upon  that  of  Julius  II.  (as  dill  frefli 
upon  every  one's  memory)  who  could  not  have  been 
guilty  of  a  greater  piece  of  indifcretion,  than  of 
throwing  himlelf  into  the  arms  of  a  foreigner,  in  or- 
der to  accomplifh  his  defigns  upon  Ferrara.  But 
luckily  for  him,  an  accident  happened,  which  pre- 
vented the  confequences  that  might  have  been  ap- 
prehended from  fo  inconfiderate  a  ftep :  for  his  Aux- 
iliaries being  routed  at  Ravenna,  the  Swifs  fuddenly 
fell  upon  the  Conquerors,  and  drove  them  out  of 
the  Country  ;  which  was  a  piece  of  good  fortune  that 
neither  he,  nor  any  one  elle,  could  poffibly  have  ex- 
pected :  fo  that  he  efcaped  falling  into  the  hands  of 
his  Enemies,  who  were  defeated  in  their  turn  ;  and 
did  not  become  a  prey  to  his  Auxiliaries,  becaufe  he 
did  not  gain  the  victory  by  their  affiftaneej  but  by 
the  arms  of  others  f. 

*  «  Et  acciti  auxilio  Germani,"  fays  Tacitus  in  the  fame  placed 
«  fociis  pariter  atque  hoftibus  Servitutem  impofuerunt.1'  "  The 
Germans  being  called  in  as  Auxiliaries,  equally  oppreffed  both  friends; 
and  foes.1* 

f  "  This  Pontiff  beheld  his  Country  groaning  under  the  yoke  of 
France  with  indignation,  and  would  have  been  giad  to  drive  all  fo- 
reign powers  over  the  Alps  again  :  but  he  firfl  wanted  the  Venetians 
to  join  him,  and  to  reftore  feveral  towns  that  were  claimed  by  the 
Koly  See  j  which  they  refuting,  he  made  the  French  fubfeFvient  to  his 
defigns  againft  Venice,  though  he  had  follicited  the  Venetians  but  a- 
little  while  before,  to  arm  againft  France.  But  he  was  not  fatisfled 
with  having  France  alone  on  his  fide;  he  engaged  all  the  Princes  of 
Europe  to  join  againft  them  in  the  famous  League  of  Cambray.  After 
he  had  thus  fulfilled  his  firfc  delign  of  aggrandizing  Rome,  by 
humbling  Venice,  he  thought  of  executing  the  fecond  ;  which  was  to 
drive  the  barbarians  out  or  Italy.  V/ith  this  view,  he  entered  into  a 
League  with  that  very  Republic,  and  againft  thofe  fame  French,  Whom 
he  had  employed  to  diftrefs  her.  He  wanted  to  deftroy  all  the  foreign 
forces  in  Italy,  by  making  them  cut  one  another's  throats,  and  to 
form  a  powerful  body,  of  which  the  Pope  was  to  be  the  head.  la- 
this defign  he  fpared  neither  negotiations,  nor  money,  nor  labour. 
He  headed  his  troops  himfelf,  he  mounted  the  trenches,  and  often 
looked  death  itfelf  in  the  face.  The  French  Hiftorians  cenfure  his 
ambition  and  obftinacy ;  but  they  fhculd  alfo  have  done  jultice  to  his* 
courage,  and  the  grandeur  of  his  defigns. — After  he  had  fecured  the 
Venetians,  and  drawn  over  the  Swifs  and  feveral  other  powers  to  his 

Ths 
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The  Florentines  having  then  few  or  no  troops  of 
their  own,  employed  ten  thoufand  French  in  their 
attempt  upon  Pifa  ;  by  which  they  run  thernfelves 
into  greater  danger  than  ever  they  had  been  in  be- 
fore in  all  their  diftrefles.  The  Emperor  of  Con- 
ftantinople  fent  for  ten  thoufand  Turks  into  Greece, 
to  afTift  him  againft  his  neighbours  there :'  but  when 
the  war  was  over,  they  refufed  to  quit  the  Country  %$ 
which  proved  the  occafion  of  all  Greece  being  at  laffc 
reduced  into  Slavery  by  the  Infidels.— Whofoever 
therefore  avails  himfelf  offuch  troops,  is  always  fure 
to  fuffer  by  them  -,  for  they  are  much  more  dangerous 
than  Mercenaries,  and  do  their  bufinefs  fooner ;  be- 
caufe  they  are  united,  and  under  obedience  to  fome 
one  Head  of  their  ov/n.  Whereas  it  will  be  much 
longer,  and  lingular  opportunities  muft  offer,  before 
Mercenaries  can  effectually  injure  him,  even  if  they 
have  gained  a  victory;  as  they  are  divided  into  fepa- 
rate  corps,  and  receive  their  pay  only  from  his  hands : 
fo  that  it  muft  be  fome  time  before  the  perfon,  whom 
he  appoints  to  command  thofe  troops,  can  acquire 
fuch  an  influence  and  authority  over  them  all,  as  will 

fide,  he  began  the  war  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bologna  and  Fer- 
rara,  and  laid  fiege  to  Mirandola  in  perfon  :  and  though  his  Holinefs 
was  then  feventy  years  old,  be  was  [ten  to  mount  the  trenches  with, 
his  helmet  on,  to  viiit  the  works,  to  prefs  the  engineers,  and  at  laft 
vi&oriouuy  to  enter  the  breach.  And  notwithstanding  the  lofs  of  the 
battle  of  Ravenna,  within  three  months  after  that  event,  all  the  Ger~ 
mans  were  recalled  out  of  Italy,  and  the  French  totally  expelled  by 
the  affiftance  of  the  Svvifs."  See  Voltaire's  Gen.  Hi  ft.  Vol.  II.  part  3. 
chap.  xxii. — But  not  being  able  to  bring  the  Emperor  and  the  Ve- 
netians to  an  accommodation,  as  he  paffionately  defired,  he  fell  into 
a  lingering  fever,  of  which  he  died  in  1513,  after  he  had  reigned  above 
nine  years,  and  turned  the  world  almoft  upfide  down.  His  turbulent 
and  warlike  dilpofition  gave  occafion  to  the  following  Epigram,  made 
upon  him  by  our  countryman  Buchanan: 

Stare  diu  haud  poterant  mundufque  &  Julius  una. 

Omnia  perdendi  tarn  ferus  ardor  erat. 
Ergo  ne  ante  diem  mundi  ftructnra  periref, 

Ad  Stygadeceflit  Julius  ante  diem. 

*  Andronicus  Palxologus  was  obliged  to  give  up  Trebifond  to  the 
Turks,  whom  he  had  Called  in  to  defend  Conftantinople. — And  John 
Palaeologus  was  forced  to  cede  all  Thrace  to  Sultan  Amurath  I.  who 

i  infilled  upon  it  as  a  recompence  for  the  fuccours  with  which  he  had 

i  furnifhed  him  againft  the  Servians, 

put 
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put  it  in  his  power  to  do  him  any  material  preju- 
dice.—In  fhort,  what  he  has  chiefly  to  apprehend 
from  fuch  forces,  is  cowardice  and  defertion  in  Mer- 
cenaries ;  but  courage  and  ambition,  pn  the  contrary, 
in  Auxiliaries. 

A  wife  Prince,  therefore,  will  never  have  recourfe 
to  either  of  them,  but  truft  entirely  to  his  own  Sub- 
jects, and  rather  chufe  to  lofe  a  battle  at  the  head  of 
the  latter,  than  be  obliged  for  a  victory  to  the  for- 
mer:    fince   that  cannot  be  looked  upon  as  a  real 
victory,    which  has  been  obtained   by   the  arms  of 
others.     I  fhall   make  no  icruple   of  propofing  the 
conduct  of  Csefar  Borgia  again,  as  an  example  upon 
this  and  other  occafions.     That  Duke  invaded  Ro- 
magna  with  an  army,    confiding  wholly  of  French 
Auxiliaries,  and  made  himlelf  mafter  of  Imola  and 
Furli    with  their   affiftance   only.     But    afterwards* 
when  he  found  that  he  could  not  fafely  depend  upon 
thofe  forces,  he  refolved  to  employ  Mercenaries,  as 
the  lefs  dangerous  of  the  two,  and  took  the  Urfini 
and  Vitelli  into  his  pay.     Thefe  likewife  proving  ir- 
refolute,  perfidious,  and  ripe  for  mifchief,  he  cut  off 
the  chiefs  of  them,  and  difmiffing  the  reft,  no  longer 
tr utted  to  any  forces  but  his  own. — From   hence,  we 
may  plainly  fee  the  difference  betwixt  thefe  two  forts 
of   Soldiery,    if  we   confider  the  difference   in   the 
Duke's  reputation  when  he  was  dependent  upon  the 
French,    the  Urfmi,    and  VitelH,    and  when  he  em- 
ployed none  but  his  own   troops  :  for  though  little 
account  was  made  of  him   before ;  yet  when  people 
faw  that  he  then  flood  upon  his  own  bottom,  and  had 
an  army  entirely  at  command,  his  power  and  repu- 
tation daily  increafed. 

I  did  not  defign  to  have  gone  out  of  Italy,  or  to 
have  had  recourfe  to  Antiquity  for  further  examples:' 
however,  I  cannot  omit  that  of  Hiero  the  Syracufany 
whom  I  have  had  occafion  to  mention  before.— After 
his  countrymen  had  made  him  Commander  in  Chief 
of  their  army,  he  prefently  began  to  be  aware  that 
their  Mercenary  troops  were  good  for  nothing;  (their 

Leaders 
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Leaders  behaving  themfelves  in  the  fame  manner  that 
others  of  the  fame  kind  ufed  to  do  not  long  ago  in 
Italy,)  but  as  he  was  fenfible  that  he  could  neither 
,  keep  them  in  his  fervice  any  longer,  nor  difband  them 
without  great  danger,  he  caufed  them  all  to  be  cut 
to  pieces  ;  and  in  the  wars  which  he  afterwards  made, 
relied  folely  upon  his  own  Soldiery,  I  might  here 
Cite  a  pafTage  to  this  purpofe,  by  way  of  companion, 
out  of  the  Old  Teftament,— When  David  prefented 
himfelf  before  Saul,  and  offered  to  go  and  fight  Go- 
liath the  Champion  of  the  Philiftines,  Saul  to  encou- 
rage him,  lent  him  his  own  armour:  but  after  David 
had  put  it  on,  and  found  it  rather  an  incumbrance 
than  otherwife,  he  refufed  it,  and  chofe  to  meet  the 
enemy  with  his  Sling  and  Staff  only  %  In  (horc,  it 
feldom  or  never  happens  that  the  arms  or  armour  of 
one  man  will  perfectly  fuit  another  •,  they  are  either 
too  unwieldy^  or  too  wide,  or  too  (trait*  or  fome  other 
way  troublefome  and  inconvenient. 

Charles  VII.  after  he  had  refcued  France  out  of  the 
hands  of  the  Englifh  by  his  valour  and  good  fortune, 
finding  it  abfolutely  necefiary  to  have  an  army  of  his 
own,  raifed  feveral  regiments  both  of  horfe  and  foot. 
But  Lewis  XI.  his  Son*  afterwards  broke  the  foot* 
and  took  Swifs  infantry  into  his  Service  in  their  room  ; 
an  error,  which  being  purfued  by  his  SuccefTors,  has 
been  the  occafion  of  all  thofe  dangers  to  which  that 


*  Machiavel  fays,  "  con  la  fua  fromba,  &  con  il  fuo  coltello"  Which 
laft  word  fignifies  a  knife,  or  a  dagger,  or  a  fvjord.  The  Scripture* 
however,  makes  no  mention  of  that  weapon,  but  fays  that  David 
made  ufe  of  Goliath's  own  fword  to  eu£  off  his  head.  "  And  Saul 
armed  David  with  his  armour,  and  he  put  an  helmet  of  brafs  upon, 
his  head  ;  alfohe  armed  him  with  a  coat  of  mail.  And  David  girded 
his  Sword  upon  his  armour,  and  affaied  to  go*  for  he  had  not  proved 
it :  and  David  faid  unto  Saul,  I  cannot  go  with  thefe,  for  I  have  not 
proved  them.  And  David  put  them  off*  him,  and  took  his  Staff  in 
his  hand,  and  chofe  him  five  fmooth  ftones  out  of  the  brook,  and  put 
them  into  a  Shepherd's  bag  which  he  had,  even  in  a  fcrip,  and  his 
Sling  was  in  his  hand,  and  he  drew  near  to  the  Phililline.— ■"  But 
there  was  no  Sword  in  the  hand  of  David.  Therefore  he  ran  and 
flood  upon  the  Pfoiliftinte,  and  took  his  Sword,  and  drew  it  out  of  the 
fheath  {hereof,  and  flew  him  and  cut  off  his  head  therewith.'"  i  Sam* 
Xvii.  38,  39>4o,  5°>  5l* 

I     Vol.  II.  X  King- 
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Kingdom  is  vifibly  expofed  at  this  day  •,  for  by  giving 
that  preference  to  the  Swifs,  they  have  difcredited 
and  daunted  their  own  Soldiery  -,  having  entirely 
broken  their  infantry,  and  made  their  cavalry  fo  de- 
pendent upon  others,  by  accuftoming  them  to  fight 
always  in  conjunction'  with  the  Swifs,  that  they  are 
now  pofTetfed  with  an  opinion  that  they  can  do  nothing 
without  them.  From  hence  it  comes  to  pafs,  that 
the  French  are  no  match  for  the  Swifs ;  and  without 
their  affiftance  they  make  no  figure  in  the  field  againft 
any  other  forces.  So  that  the  French  armies  are  at 
prefent  compofed  of  mixed  troops,  partly  mercenary 
and  partly  national ;  which  however  are  much  better 
in  the  main  than  either  Mercenaries  or  Auxiliaries 
alone  ;  but  (till  much  inferior  to  national  forces  only, 
as  I  have  already  fufficiently  fhewn.  For  without 
doubt  the  Kingdom  of  France  would  be  invincible, 
if  the  inftitutrons  eflablifhed  by  Charles  VII.  were 
revived  and  improved  :  but  fo  fhorc  is  the  forefight 
of  mankind  in  general,  that  they  eagerly  catch  at 
expedients  that  feem  to  promife  a  little  prefent  ad- 
vantage, not  difcerning  the  danger,  which  (as  I  faid 
before  of  Hectic  fevers)  is  concealed  under  a  flat- 
tering appearance.  The  Prince  therefore  who  does 
not  foresee  evils  till  they  fall  upon  his  head,  cannot 
truly  be  called  a  wife  man;  yet  this  is  a  bleffing  that' 
is  bellowed  on  few. 

To  give  but  one  inftance  more. — If  we  reflect  upon 
the  ruin  of  the  Roman  Empire,  we  fhall  find  that  it 
may  be  dated  from  the  time  when  the  Emperors 
called  in  the  Goths  to  their  affiftance  :  for  by  lb  do- 
ing, they  enervated  themfelves,  and  by  relaxing  their 
own  native  courage  and  difcipline,  ft  ill  added  to  the 
ftrength  and  vigour  of  others. — I  conclude  then,  that 
no  Prince  can  be  fecure  without  forces  of  his  own ; 
but  mud:  lie  wholly  at  the  mercy  of  fortune,  as  he 
has  no  frable  foundation  to  rely  upon  in  time  of 
need  :  and  it  has  always  been  the  opinion  of  wife 
men,  that  nothing  is  fo  fleeting  and  precarious  as  the 
reputation  of  power,  when  it  does  not  Hand'  upon  its 

own 
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own  bottom  *.  Now  a  Prince  may  be  iaii  to  (land 
upon  his  own  bottom,  when  he  has  an  army  com- 
pofed  of  his  natural  Subjects,  and  fuch  as  immediately 
depend  upon  him  ;  all  others  are  either  Mercenaries 
or  Auxiliaries  :  and  as  to  the  method  of  raifing  and 
difciplining  his  own  forces,  that  may  eafily  be  learnt 
from  what  I  have  faid  elfe where  f ,  but  more  par- 
ticularly by  obferving  the  conduct  and  inftitutions  of 
Philip,  the  father  of  Alexander  the  Great,  and  of 
many  other  Prince's  and  Republics  in  fuch  matters  j 
to  which  I  wholly  refer  him. 


EXAMEN.      CHAP.     XIII. 

^yTACHIAVAL  carries  the  matter  a  great  deal 
/J[  too  far,  in  aliening,  that  a  wife  Prince  would 
rather  chufe  to  periih  with  his  own  troops,  than  to 
conquer  with  the  afliftance  of  foreigners  j.  1  fancy 
a  man  that  was  drowning  would  not  pay  much  re- 
gard to  any  ftander-by,  that  told  him  it  would  be 
mean  and  pitiful  to  owe  his  life  to  another  perfon, 
and  that  he  ought  rather  to  fink  than  make  uie  of  a 
rope,  if  any  body  mould  throw  one  to  fave  him.— - 
[If  this  maxim  was  to  be  thoroughly  examined,  it 

*  "  Nihil  rerura  mortalium  tarn  inftabile  ac  fluxum  eft,  quam  fama 
potential,  non  fun  vi  nixa." 

f  In  his  Art  of  War. 

X  Machiavel  does  not  fay  Co  :  his  words  are,  "  Un  Principe  pertanto 
favio  fempre  ha  fuggito  quefte  armi,  e  voltofi  alle  proprie,  e  voluto 
pia  tofto  perdere  con  le  fue  che  vincere  con  i'altrui,  giudicando  non, 
vera  vittoria  quella  che  con  le  armi  d'altri  s'acquiftaffe." — i.  e.  te  A. 
wife  Prince  therefore  will  never  have  recourfe  to  either  of  them  (Mer- 
cenaries or  Auxiliaries)  but  truft  entirely  to  his  own  Subjects,  and  ra- 
ther chufe  to  lofe  a  battle  at  the  head  of  the  latter,  than  be  obliged 
for  a  victory  to  the  former:  fmcethat  cannot  be  looked^upon  as  a  real 
vi&ory,  which  has  been  obtained  by  the  arms  of  others. '—And  thus 
the  French  tranflator  renders  it,  "  Celt  pourquoi  un  Prince  fage  fe 
pafiera  toujours  des  uns  &  des  autres,  aimant  mieux  etre  vaincu  en 
combattant  avec  fes  propres  armes,  que  de  vaincre  par  celles  d'au- 
trui  j  &  autant  plus,  que  ce  ne'eft  pas  une  vraie  vi&oire  que  celle  qu'on, 
gagne  par  d'autres  armes  que  les  fiennes." — The  fenle  of  the  au- 
thor is  therefore  here  manifeftly  miitaken,  (I  will  not  prefume  to  fay 
perverted)  by  changing  the  Italian  word  perdsre  into  the  French 
perir* 

X  2  would 
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would  appear,  perhaps,  that  it  is  only  a  difgufted  fort 
of  jealoufy  which  he  endeavours  toinfpire  into  Princes: 
for  he  will  not  allow  them  to  put  any  confidence   in 
their  Subjects,  much  lefs  in  their  Generals  and  Aux- 
iliaries.    But  this    miitrult  has  often  been   of  fatal 
confcquence,  and  many  a  battle  has  been  loft,  merely 
becaule  a  Prince  would   not  fufTer  his  allies  to  foare 
in   the  glory  of  a  Victory.]  *     It   is   certain,  that  a 
Prince  ought  not  to  depend  upon  Auxiliaries  alone  m 
his  wars  :  but  it  is  his  duty  to   be  an  Auxiliary  to* 
others,  and  to  put  himfeif  upon  fuch  a  footing,  that 
he  may  be  able  to  fend  as  effectual   fuccours  to  his 
friends,  as  he  has   at  any  time  received  from   them. 
It  is  but  comaion  prudence  to  fortify  himfeif  in  fucta 
a.  manner,  that  he  may  have  no  occafion   to  fear  ei- 
ther his  enemies,  or  any  body  eife  i  but  if  he  emeus 
into  an  alliance  with  others,  he  ought  punctually  to 
fulfil  she  terms  cf  it.     Whiift  the  Emperor  of  Ger- 
many, the  Englifh,  and  the  Dutch,  acted  in  concert 
againft  Lewis  XIV.  of  France ;  whiift  Prince  Eugene 
and  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  continued  firmly  united1 
together,  they  conquered  all  before  them  :  but  when 
England  abandoned  its  Allies,  the  French  King  pre- 
fently  retrieved  his  loiTes. 

Such  powers  as  can  do  without  either  mixed  or 
Auxiliary  troops,  act  prudently  in  excluding  both  out 
©f  their  armies :  but  as  few  States  in  Europe  are  in 
iuch  circumftances,  I  think  they  run  norifque  in  em- 
ploying Auxiliaries,  as  long  as  the  number  of  their 
national  forces  is  fuperior  to  them.     Machiavei  lays 

*  Inftead  of  what  is  included  in  the  two  crotchets  above,  the  firft 
Edition  runs  thus,  "  Inexperience  nous  fait  voir  que  le  premier  foin 
des  hommes  eft  celni  de  leur  bien  etre;  ce  que  detruit  entierement  le 
paralogifme  emphatique  de  I'Auteur. — En  aprofondifiant  cette  Maxime 
de  Machiavei,  on  trouverapeut-etre  que  ce  n'eft  OjU"unejaloufie  extreme 
qu"il  fuffira  d'infpirer  aux  Princes :  c-'eft  cependant  la  jaloufie  de  ces 
memes,  Princes  envers  leuts  Generaux,  ou  envers  des  auxiliaires,  qu'ils 
ne  vouloientpas  attendee,  crainte  de  paitager  leur  gloire,  qui  de  tout 
tems  fut  tres  prejudiciable  a  leurs  interets.  Une  infinite  de  bat-tailles 
ont  ete  perdues  par  cette  raifon,  &  des  petites  jaloufies  ont  fouvent 
plus  fait  de  tort  aux  Princes  que  lenombre  fuperieur  &  les  ad vantages 
de  kurs  ennemis." 

down 
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down  rules  for  the  ufe  of  petty  Princes  only  ;  and  in- 
deed all  his  notions  feem  to  be   petty  and  contracted  : 
he  does  not  reafon  like  an  honeft   man,  and  therefore 
we  cannot  expect  to  find  any  thing  that  is  either  greac 
or  folid  in  his  arguments.-  He  that  cannot  fupport  a 
war  without  the  aiTiftance  of  Subfidiary  troops,  will 
be  forced  to  proceed   in  a  very  feeble   manner;  but 
he  that  acts  in   conjunction  with  allies,  may  do  great 
things.     The  Expedition  (for  inftance)  in  which  three 
northern  powers  *  deprived  Charles  XII.  of  Sweden 
of  fome  part  of  his  German  dominions,  was  carried 
on   by  the  forces  of  different  crowns   united  in  al- 
liance :  and  the  war  with   the  French  began   in  the 
year  17345  under  a  pretext  of  fuppordng  the  rights  of 
the  unfortunate  StaniQaus,  was  jointly  fupported  by 
that  nation,  the  Spaniards,  and  Savoyards. — Are  not 
thefe  examples,  fufficient  to   refute  Machiavel  ?  and 
what  avails  his  companion  betwixt  the  ufe  of  foreign 
troops,  and  Saul's  armour,  which  David  refufed  when 
he  went  to  fight  Goliath,  becaufe  it  was  an  incum- 
brance to  him  ?  [A  comparifon  is  no  proof]  f .     It 
inuft  be  owned,  that  Auxiliaries   are  fometimes  very 
troublefome  to  Princes  :  but  do  not  Princes  likewife 
voluntarily  trouble  themfelves,  when   they  make  new 
conquefts   of  Cities   and   Provinces    by  their   afiiH- 
ance  ? 

[In  treating  of  the  bad  confequences  of  employing 
Auxiliaries  J,  Machiavel  aliedges  the  example  of  the 
Swiis  in  the  French  Service :  but  it  is  pail  doubt,  that 
the  French  have  gained  feveral  battles  by  their  af- 
fiftance  \  and  if  they  were  to  di-fmifs  the  Swiis  and  Ger- 

*  The  Poles,  Danes,  Ruffians,  and  Brandenburghers,  were  at  that 
time  (1.  e.  in  the  year  1700)  confederated  againft  Charles  XII.  of 
Sweden  ;  but  none  of  them  reaped  any  great  harveft  of  laurels  from 
that  League,  as  is  here  fuggefted  j  Augultus  King  of  Poland,  in  par- 
ticular, was  defeated  in  feveral  battLes  by  the  Swedes,  who  depofed 
him,  and  advanced  Staniflaus  to  the  throne  of  Poland  in  the  year 
1704. 

f  Here  the  firft  Edition  fays,  "  Cen'eft  quedeUcr.cme  fouettee."— ■ 
<*  This  is  mere  whipped  Sillabub." 

X  Or  Mercenaries  rather. 

X  2  Kians 
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mans  that  ferve  in  their  infantry,  their  armies  would 
be  very  much  weakened]  :>:. 

But  To  much  for  his  errors  in  judgment.  Let  us 
now  examine  his  morals — The  examples  which  he 
propofes  for  the  imitation  of  Princes,  are  (o  very 
bad,  that  found  morality  and  politics  muft  proteft 
againft  them.  tc  Hiero  the  Syracufan,  fays  he,  con- 
fidering  that  he  could  neither  difband  his  Mercenary 
troops,  nor  retain  them  any  longer  without  great  dan- 
ger, had  them  all  cut  to  pieces.1' 

[For  my  part,  I  will  not  take  upon  me  to  anfwer 
for  the  veracity  of  ancient  hiftory  in  all  points  :  but 
fuppofing  what  is  here  related  of  Hiero's  conduct  in 
this  matter  to  be  true,  I  would  not  advife  any  one  to 
imitate  it.  It  is  pretended  that  in  a  battle  which 
he  fought  aeainft  the  Mamertines,  he  divided  his 
army  into  two  parts,  one  confiding  of  Auxiliaries,  the 
other  of  national  troops  •,  and  that  he  fuffered  the  for- 
mer to  be  cut  to  pieces,  that  he  might  gain  the  victory 
only  with  the  latter.  Suppofe  the  Emperor  of  Ger- 
many had  facrifked  the  Englifh  in  the  fame  manner,  in 
the  war  which  happened  in  the  year  1701  :  would  that 
have  been  a  certain  way  of  conquering  the  French  ? 
To  cut  off  the  left  arm  in  order  to  fight  the  better 
with  the  right,  feems  to  me  to  be  a  cruel  and  dangerous 
fort  of  folly,  or  rather  of  extreme  madnefs]  |. 

*  The  paffage  included  betwixt  the  two  crotchets,  runs  thus  in  the 
firft  Edition,  "  Au  fujet  de  cesauxiliaires,  il  cherche  a  jetter  fon  venifl 
fur  les  Suifies  qui  font  an  fervice  de  France.  I!  dois  dire  un  petit  mot 
fur  le  fujet  de  ces  braves  troupes  5  car  il  eft  indubitable  que  les  Fran- 
cois ont  gagnez  plus  d'une  battaiile  par  leurs  fecours,  quils  ont  ren- 
dus  des  fervices  fignalez  a  cet  Empire,  &  que  fi  la  France  con- 
gredioit  les  Suifles  &  les  Allemandes  qui  fervent  dans  fon  infanteiie, 
fes  armees  feroient  beaucoup  moins  redoubtabies  qu'elles  ne  le  font  a 
pre^ent.,* 

f  Inftead  of  the  pafTage  included  betwixt  the  two  crotchets  above, 
the  text  runs  thus  in  the  tuft  Edition.  "  Des  fairs  pareils  revoltent 
lorfqu'  on  les  trouve  dans  Phiftoirej  mais  on  fe  fent  indigne  de  les  voir 
rapportez  dans  un  livre  qui  dcitetre  fait  pour  Tin  ft  ru.  61  ion  des  Princes. 
La  cruaute  &  la  barbarie  font  fouvent  fatales  aux  particuliers,  ainfi  i!s 
en  ont  horreur  pour  la  plupart ;  mais  les  Princes  que  la  Providence  a 
places  fi  loin  des  deftinees  vulgaires,  en  ont  d'autant  moins  d'averficn, 
qu'ils  ne  les  ont  pas  a  craindre  :  ce  feroit  done  a  tous  ceux  qui  doi- 
vent  gouverner  les  hommes,  que  Ton  devroit  inculquer  le  plus  d' 
Eloignernent  pour  tous  les  abus  qu'ils  peuvent  faire  d'une  puiflanct 
Jllimitec." 
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CHAP.     XIV. 

The  Duty  of  a  Prince  in  relation  to  Military  affairs, 

A  Prince  ought  to  turn  all  his  thoughts,  and  care, 
and  application,  to  the  art  of'  War  :  that,  and 
the  feveral  forts  of  difcipiine  and  inftitutions  relative 
to  it,  ihotild  be  his  only  ftudy,  the  only  profeiuon  he 
ihould  follow,  and  the  object  he  ought  always  to 
have  in  view  *.  For  indeed,  that  is  the  only  pro- 
feflion  worthy  of  a  Prince  ;  and  is  of  fo  great  im- 
portance, that  it  not  only  fupports  thofe  in  their 
States  who  are  born  Princes,  but  often  advances  men 
from  a  private  condition  to  that  dignity  f .  X)n  the 
contrary,  it  has  frequently  happened,  that  fuch  Princes 
as  have  led  a  foft  and  delicate  courje  of  life,  inftead 
of  inuring  themfelves  to  arms,  have  been  entirely 
ilripped  of  their  dominions.  And  as  a  contempt  of 
Military  Science  is  the  principal  caufe  of  fuch  IcfTes, 
fo  the  culture  and  profeffion  of  it  chiefly  contribute 
ito  a  man's  fuccefs  and  exaltation.  Francifco  Sforza, 
from  a  private  man,  railed  himfrlf  to  be  Duke  of 
Milan,  merely  by  dint  of  arms :  and  his  pofterity, 
by  feeking  to  avoid   the  troubles  that  attend  a  MU 

*  A  King  of  Thrace  ufed  to  fay  t h ere  was  no  difference  betwixt 
him  and  one  of  his  Grooms  when  he  was  not  at  war.  When  Nero 
began  his  reign,  he  faid  he  would  employ  himfelf  wholly  and  ibiely 
in  the  command  of  his  armies.  Tacit.  Annal.  13.  Domitian  could 
not  endure  Agricola  becaufe  he  was  a  better  General  than  himfelf, 
being  vexed  to  be  excelled  in  Military  glory  by  a  Subject,  which  he 
•thought  no  one  had  a  right  to  but  Princes.  "  Id  fibi  maxime  formi- 
doiolum,  fi  militarem  gloriam  alius  occuparet  5  castera  ut  cunque  fa- 
cilius  diifimulari,  ducis  boni  imperatoriam  virtutem  efle."  In  Vlt  Agric. 
"  What  Princes  are  they,  except  warriors,  fays  Grarian,  whofe 
.names  are  recorded  in  the  annals  of  fame  ?  The  name  of  Great  be- 
longs properly  to  them  alone.  Hiftory  is  full  of  their5  exploits  ;  the 
world  refounds  with  their  praifes :  fo  much  more  noble  are  the  arts  of 
war,  than  thofe  of  peace,"'  Chap.  viii.  of  his  Hero. 

f  Tiridates  King  of  Armenia  ufed  to  fay,  that  a  Prince  muft  not 
think  to  fuppoit  himfelf  in  his  dominions  by  the  arts  of  peace  alone  ; 
that  it  was  fufficient  for  a  private  man  if  he  could  maintain  his  own 
property  ;  but  the  glory  of  Princes  was  to  conquer  the  States  of  others'. 
Tacit.  Annal,  15, 
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litary  life,  were  reduced  from  the  State  of  Dukes,  ta 
the  condition   of  private  men.     For   araongft  other 
evils  and  inconveniencies  that  mud  happen  to  a  Prince 
who  is  ignorant  in  the  art  of  war,  and  confequently 
in  a   manner  unarmed,  he  will  certainly  become  con-  , 
temptibie  ;  which  is   a  c  ire  urn  dance,  that   above  all 
others,  he  ought  moil  carefully  to  guard  againft,  for 
reafons  which  I   fhall   mention   hereafter  *.     Befides, 
there  is  no  fort  of  equality  betwixt  one  that  is  armed, 
and  one  that  is  not ;  and  it  would   be  prepofterous  to 
imagine,  that  he  that  is  armed  will  ever  obey  or  fub- 
mit  to  him   that  is   unarmed,  or  that  the  latter  can 
be  fecure  againft  the  attempts  of  thofe  that   are  in 
fubjeclion    to    him   when  they  have    arms    in   their 
hands  -f- ;  for  as  there  muft  naturally  be  a  fort  of  dif* 
dam  on  one  fide,  and  fufpicion  on  the  other,  it  is  im- 
poffible  they  {hould  long  continue^upon  good  terms : 
and  confequently  a  Prince,  who  is  no  Soldier  himfe-lf 
(befides  the  other  misfortunes   that   he  muft   be  ex-* 
poled  to)  will  neither  be  efteemed  by  his  own  forces, 
nor  can  he  ever  put  any  confidence  in  them. 

*  Tacitus  gives  us  two  examples  of  this  in  the  perfon  of  Tiberius  j 
pne  of  a  Governor  of  a  Province,  who  had  the  impudence  to  write 
that  Emperor  word,  that  he  would  certainly  rebel  againft  him,  if  he 
fent  any  one  elie  to  fuperfede  him  in  his  Government:  becaufe,  fay$ 
the  Hiitorian,  •'  res  Tiberii  magis  fama  quam  vi  ftabant."  Annal.  6. 
The  other  is,  of  a  King  of  the  Parthians,  who  fent  AmbaiTadors  to 
make  fome  infolent  demands,  and  to  threaten  him  with  war  if  he  did 
not  comply  with  them  :  and  the  reafon  which  Tacitus  gives  for  this, 
behaviour,  is,  that  the  King  defpifed  Tiberius  becaufe  he  was  grown 
old,  and  led  fo  voluptuous  a  life,  that  he  was  incapable  of  conducting 
a  war.  "  Sene£turem  Tiberii  ut  inermem  defpiciens."  ibid. 

f  "  Inter  impotences  $c  validos  iallb  quiefcas."  Tacit,  de  Mor. 
Germ.  cap.  36.  Seethe  notes  upon  this  paflage  in  the  Edition  pub* 
lifned  by  Grovinus,  and  printed  at  Amfterdam,  1672. — Thofe  that 
are  the  ftrongeft,  arealways  the  molt  refpe£red.  Patercuius  fays,  that 
Marcbodus,  King  of  the  Marcomans,  having  formed  a  deiign  of 
making  himfelf  an  abfolute  Prince,  and  entirely  independent  on  the 
Romans,  kept  his  troops  in  breath  by  conftant  exercife,  and  made 
them  fo  good  Soldiers  by  the  continual  wars  he  was  engaged  in  with 
liis  neighbours,  that  he  became  formidable  to  the  Roman  Empire. 
*c  Certum  imperium  vimque  regiam  complexus  animo  ....  imperium 
perpetuis  exercitiis  brevi  in  eminens,  &  noftro  quoque  imperio  tir 
inendum,  perduxit  faftigium  ....  exercitumque  afiiduis  adverfus  fini-r 
timos  bellis  exercendo  majori  operi  praeparabat."  Hill.  8. 
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It  is  necefiary  therefore,  that  he  fnould  give  him- 
felf  wholly  up  to  warlike  occupations,  and  that  more 
affiduoufly  in  times  of  peace  than  in  war  *  :  and  this 
may  be  done  two  ways,  the  one  by  employing  his 
bodily,  the  other  his  intellectual  faculties,  ^s  to  the 
former,  befides  keeping  his  troops  in  continual  breath 
and  difcipline,  he  ought  frequently  to  exercife  him- 
felf  in  hunting  f,  in  order  to  inure  his  body  to  hard- 
fhips  and  fatigue,  and  at  the  fame  time  to  inform 
himfelf  of- the  particular  circumftances  and  conve- 
niences of  different  countries  through  which  he  rides  ; 
as  the  pafles  over  mountains,  the  defiles  of  vallies, 
the  extent  of  plains,  the  courfe  of  rivers,  and  the 
fituation  of  fens  and  morailes  J  ♦,  in  all  which  he 
fhould  be  extremely  curious  and  exact,  as  he  will 
reap  two  confiderable  advantages  from  it.  In  the  firft 
place,  he  will  thus  become  well  acquainted  with  his 
own  Country,  and  confequently  be  better  able  to  pro- 
vide for  its  defence ;  and  in  the  next,  by  frequent 
practice,  he  will  more  eafily  comprehend  the  nature 
of  other  fuch  fituations,  when  he  has  occafion  to  re- 
connoitre them:  for  there  is  a  certain; refemblance 
and  fimilitude  betwixt  the  hills,  the  vallies,  the  plains, 
the  rivers  and  marfhes  of  Tufcany  (for  inftance)  and 
thofe  of  other  Provinces  ;  fo  that  the  perfect  know- 
ledge of  one,  will  enable  him  to  form  a  pretty  good 

*  As  Caffius  Governor  of  Syria  did,  who,  even  in  times  of  pro- 
found peace,  was  continually  exercifmg  and  difciplining  his  legions, 
with  as  much  care  and  diligence,  as  if  it  had  been  a  time  of  war. 
f(  Quantum  fine  bello  debatur  revocare  prifcum  morem,  exercitare 
legiones  cura,  provifu,  perinde  jagere  ac  ii   hoftis  ingrueret.,>    Tacit. 

Annal.  zz Seneca  fays,  that  the  Soldiery,  in  times  of  peace,  ufed 

often  to  march  in  Battalia,  to  work  at  trenches,  and  to  fatigue  them* 
felves  with  exercife,  that  they  might  be  inured  to  thefe  things,  and 
expert  in  them  when  there  was  occafion.   Ep.  18. 
•J-  As  the  Romans  did, 

Romanis  folenne  viris  opus,  utile  famae. 

Vitjeque  &  membris.  Hor.  Ep.  iS.  lib.  I. 

Vonomius  was  defpifed  by  the  Parthians,  who  were  a   very  warlike 
people,    becaufe  he  did   not    love   hunting.     *'  Accendebat  de  dig- 
nantes  &  ipfe,  diverfus  a  ma-jorum   inilitutis,  raro  venatu."     Tacit. 
^Annal.  2. 
J  See  MachiayePs  Political  Difcoarfes,  Book  III.  Chap,  xxxix. 
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judgment  of  the  other.  The  Prince  that  is  deficient 
in  this  point,  wants  the  firfl  qualification  of  a  Ge- 
neral :  for  by  knowing  the  Country,  he  will  have  an 
opportunity  of  chnfing  his  camp,  of  marching  his 
army,  of  drawing  it  up,  of  engaging  an  enemy,  and 
of  laying  fiege  to  a  town,  with  great  advantage*. 
Hiflorians  relate  it  as  praife- worthy  in  Philopcemenes, 
Prince  of  the  Achaians,  that  in  times  of  peace  he  did 
not  ceafe  to  think  of  military  affairs,  and  that  when 
he  was  travelling  upon  the  road  with  his  friends,  he 
would  often  flop  and  afk  them  fuch  questions  as  thefe: 
ct  Suppoie  the  enemy  was  upon  that  hill,  and  our 
army  where  we  a>re  now  ;  which  would  have  the  ad«^ 
vantage  of  ground  ?  in  what  order  mould  we  march 
towards  them,  if  we  defigned ,  to  make  an  attack  ? 
If  we  intended  to  retreat,  which  would  be  the  fafeft 
way  ?  and  if  they  drew  off,  in  what  manner  could 
we  purine  them  with  the  moil  fecurity  ?"  Thus,  as 
they"  went  along,  he  would  propofe  all  the  different 
cafes  and  accidents  that  could  happen  to  an  army  -9 
and  when  he  had  heard  their  ieveral  opinions,  he  gave 
his  own,  and  his  reafons  for  it:  fo  that  by  continual 
attention  to  thefe  matters,  he  acquired  fuch  a  degree 
of  experience  and  prefence  of  mind,  that  in  any  exi- 
gence or  inconvenience  that  occurred  in  time  of  war, 
he  prefently  found  a  remedy  for  it  f . 

*  All  thefe  part?  of  Generalfhip,  Tacitus  afcribes  to  his  Father-in- 
law  Agricola.  "  Loca  caiins  ipfe  capere,  asftuaiia  ac  filvas  ipfe  pne- 
tentare,  disje6tos  coercere  i"  and  in  the  next  page,  "  Ad  notabant 
periti,  fays  he,  non  alium  ducem  opportunitates  locorum  iapientius 
iegifle."  In  Vit.  Agric. 

f  The  author  of  the  Eftimate  of  the  Manners  and  Principles  of  the 
Times  makes  the  following  remark  upon  this  paffage,  "  Land  officers 
in  the  capital  are  occupied  in  Dreis,  Cards,  and  Tea  $  and  in  country 
towns  divide  their  time  betwixt  the  Milliners  (hops  and  Taverns. 
This  abufeof  leifure  in  time  of  peace,  hath  been  one  of  the  leading 
caufes  of  that  difgrace  into  which  the  Armies  of  Great  Britain  are 
fallen.  On  this  Subject,  as  being  beyond  my  Sphere,  I  will  not  pre- 
sume to  inftrucT:  the  Military  Gentlemen  of  my  Country  :  at  leaft,  if  I 
do,  it  fhall  be  on  the  authority,  and  in!  the  words  of  a  great  Writer, 
who  fpeaking  of  the  proper  employment  of  a  Soldier  in  time  of  peace, 
wifely  expreileth  himfelf  as  follows.'' — Here  he  quotes  the  paflage,  Vol. 
II.  p.  165. — But  this  reproach,  flinging  as  it  is,  has  been  happily 
removed  by  the  late  gallant  and  ever  memorable  behaviour  of  our 
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As  to  the  exercife  of  the  mind,  a  Prince  ought  to 
read  Hiftory  *,  to  confider  maturely  the  actions  of 
great  men,  to  obferve  how  they  conducted  their  wars, 
to  enquire  into  the  caufes  of  their  victories  and  de- 
feats ;  that  fo  he  may  be  able  to  avoid  the  one,  and 
fucceed  in  the  other :  but  above  all,  he  ifiould  take 
ibme  illuftrious  and  renowned  General  for  his  model, 
whofe  exploits  he  ought  perpetually  to  have  in  his 
eye ;  as  it  is  laid  that  Alexander  the  Great  took 
Achilles,  that  Julius  Oefar  took  Alexander,  and  that 
Scipio  took  Cyrus,  for  their  refpe&ive  patterns  f. 
And  indeed,  whoever  reads  the  Life  of  Cyrus,  written 
by  Xenophon,  will  afterwards  fee  in  the  Life  of 
Scipio,  how  nearly  the  latter  copied  the  modefty, 
affability,  humanity,  liberality,  and  other  virtues 
with  which  Xenophon  adorns  that  Prince,  and  what 
glory  he  acquired  by  that  imitation  J. — A  wife  Prince 
ought  diligently  to  obferve  thefe  rules,  and  never  to 
be  idle  in  time  of  peace  ;  that  fo  he  may  avail  himfelf 
of  his  labours  upon  occafion,  and  fee  fortune  at  de- 
fiance, if  ever  (he  fhould  chance  to  frown  upon  him* 

brave  Countrymen  in  the  plains  of  Minden,  and  before  the  walls  of 
Quebec,  &c. 

*  Thelait  mentioned  author  obferves,  that  Machiavel  is  a  little  jn- 
correct  here  in  the  divifion  of  his  Subject ;  as  a  great  part  of  what  he 
has  laid  above  is,  itricrly  fpeakiftg,  an  exercife  of  the  mind,  no  lefs 
than  the  Study  of  Hiltory,  ibid,  p,  109. 

f  The  fame  author  here  obferves,  "  that  this  principle  was  juft, 
whilll  offenfive  and  defenfive  arms  continued  the  fame.  But  the  in- 
vention of  Gunpowder  hath  wrought  fuch  atotal  change  in  arms,  dii- 
cipline,  and  the  methods  of  attack  and  defence,  that  an  adherence  to 
the  practice  of  any  ancient  Leader,  would  be  in  danger  of  mifguidino-, 
rather  than  inilrucTing,  any  modern  Warrior  in  the  particular? of  exe- 
cution. But  in  the  general  principles  of  conducting  war  and  armies 
this  rule  may  flill  be  applied  with  fuccefs."  Ibid.  p.  170. 

%  Scipio  himfelf  in  his  turn,  is  a  pattern  worthy  of  being  imitated 
by  all  Princes.  Patercuius  (ays  he  divided  his  whole  life  betwixt  the 
arts  of  peace  and  war;  that  he  was  conftantly  employed  either  in  mi- 
litary exercifes,  or  in  his  Study  and  amongft  his  books,  expofing  his 
body  to  all  manner  of  danger  and  fatigues,  and  giving  up  his  mind 
chiefly  to  the  cultivation  of  Arts  and  Sciences.  "  Neque  quifquam 
hoc  Scipicne  elsgantius  intervalla  negotiorum  otio  diipunxit,  fem- 
perque  aut  belli  aut  pacis  ferviit  artibus :  fe'mper  inter  arma  ac  ftudia 
veriatus,  aut  corpus  pericuiis,  aut  anuaaum  difciplinis  eXferciiif 
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#  A  Prince  who  applies  himfelf  to  Military  affairs 
■***  only  does  but  one  half  of  his  duty ;  it  is  evi- 
dently falie  that  he  has  no  occafion  to  be  any  thing 
die  but  a  Soldier  ;  and  fo  it  will  appear,  if  we  recur 
to  what  I  have  faid  concerning  the  origin  of  Govern- 
ment, in  the  firft  Chapter  of  this  work.  Machiavel's 
Prince  is  like  Homer's  Gods,  who  are  reprefented  as 
ftrong  and  powerful,  but  feldom  or  never  as  juft  or 
equitable.  Ludovico  Sforza  had  great  reafon  to  attend 
principally  to  the  profeflion  of  arms,  becaufe  he  was 
an  ufurper  +. 

[Machiavel,  who  generally  carries  things  too  far  in 
other  matters,  feems  to  fall  fhort  in  this  point. — To 
what  purpoie  does  he  fo  earneflly  recommend  hunting 
to  Princes  ?]' J 

It  is  only  becaufe  he  takes  it  into  his  head,  that 
they  may  thereby  come  to  be  thoroughly  acquainted 
with  the  nature  and  fituation  of  the  different  places 
and  paifes  in  their  territories  ?  If  a  King  of  France, 

*  The  beginning  of  this  Chapter  runs  thus  in  the  firft  Edition,  "  II 
y  a  tine  efpece  de  pedanteri  commune  a  tous  les  metiers,  qui  ne  vient 
■que  de  l1  avarice  &  de  Tinteraperance  de  ceux  qui  les  pratiquent.  Un 
Soldat  eft  pedant  lorfqu*  il  s  "attache  trop  a  la  minutie,  ou  lorfqir  il  eft 
fanfaron  &  qu'  il  donne  dans  le  Donqukfotifrne.  1/ Enthoufiafme  de 
Machiavel  expofeici  fon  Prince  a  etre  ridicule;  il  exaggere  fi  fort  la 
matiere,  qu'il  veut  que  fon  Prince  ne  foit  uniqueinent  que  Soldat ;  ii 
en  fait  un  Don  Qukhotte  complet,  qui  n'  a  l'imagination  remplie  que 
de  champs  debataille,  deretranchements,  de  la  maniere  d'inveftir  des 
places,  de  faire  des  lignes  &  des  attaques.  Mais  un  Prince,  &c."— 
JSut  this  is  cut  off  in  the  fecond  Edition. 

•f  Machiavel  fays  nothing  at  all  of  Ludovico  Sforza  in  this  Chap- 
ter :  he  mentions  Francifco  indeed,  but  as  an  example  to  hjs  purpofe 
of  one  that  had  acquired  a  Principality  by  dint  of  his  own  arms  and 
experience  in  war. 

t  Inftead  of  what  is  included  betwixt  the  two  Crotchets  above,  the; 
text  runs  thus  in  the  firft  Edition.  "  Cet  auteur  ignore  jufqu'  au  Ca- 
tcchifme  de  ia  jultice  :  il  ne  connait  que  Tinteret  &  la  violence.  L'au- 
teur  ne  reprefente  jamais  que  de  petites  idees  :  fon  genie  redrefiee 
rf  embrafle  que  des  fujets  propres  pour  la  politique  des  petits  Princes  : 
rien  de  plus  faibie  que  les  raiibns  dont  il  ie  fert  pour  leccommander  la 
Chidle  aux  Princes,  &c," 

or 
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or  an  Emperor  of  Germany,  could  not  come  at  a  com- 
petent knowledge  of  their  reipective  dominions,  till 
they  had  acquired  it  by  hunting,  they  might  hunt, 
and  in  vain  too,  all  the  days  of  their  lives. 

But  let  us  enter  a  little  further  into  a  difcufHon  of 
this  matter,  by  way  of  a  digreffion  upon  hunting;  as 
it  is  a  pleafure  fo  eagerly  purfued,  not  only  by  many 
Noblemen   and  great   Lords,    but  even  by  crowned 
heads,  efpecially  in  Germany.— -Hunting  is  a  recre- 
ation, which  indeed  gives  ftrong  exercife  to  the  body* 
but  affords  little   improvement  to  the   mind.  — [But 
Punters  will  immediately  tell  me,  that  it  is  one  of, 
the  nobleft  and  mod  ancient  diverfions  in  the  world. — . 
It  may  be  fo  •,  I  do  not  condemn  it,  except  when  it  is 
carried  to  excefs.     What  was  the  ferious  occupation 
of  a  man's  whole  life   in   ruder  ages,  ought  now  tc* , 
be  the  only  amufement  of  a  few  leifure  hours  *.    Our 

*  Here  the  firft  Edition  runs  in  this  manner,  "  La  chafTe  eft  un  de 
ces  plaiiirs  fenfuels  qui  agitent  beaueoup  le  corps,  &  qui  ne  difent  rier* 
al'efprit;  c'ell  un  deiir  ardent  d-e  purfuivre  quelque  bete,  &  une  fa- 
tisfacVion  cruelle  de  la  tuer  :  c'eft  un  amufement,  qui  rend  le  corps 
robufte  &  difpos,  &  qui  laifle  Pefprit  en  friche   &  fans  culture.     Les 
chaneurs  me  reprocheront,  fans  doute,  que  je  prends  leschofes  fur  un 
ton  trop  ferieux,  que  je  fais  le  critique  fevere,  &  que  je  fuis  dans  le 
cas  des  Pretres,  qui   aiant  le  privilege  de  parler  feuls  dans  les  chaires, 
ont  la  faciiite  de  prenoneer  tout  ce  que  bon  leur  femble,  fans  appren- 
der  d'oppofition.     Je  ne  me  prevaudrai  point  de  cet  avantage  j  j'alle- 
guerai  de  bonne  foiles  raifons  fpecieufes  qu' allegUent  les  amateurs  de 
chafTe.     lis  me  diront  d'abord  que  la  chaffe  eft  la  piaiiir  le  plus   noble 
&  le  plus  ancien  des  hommes;  que  les  Patriarchies  &  meme  beaueoup* 
de  grands  hommes  ont  ete  Chaffeurs ;  &  qu'en  chaffant  les  hommes 
continuent  a  exereer  ce  meme  droit  fur  les  bet.es  que  Dieu  d'aigna  lui- 
meme  donner  a  Adam.     Mais  ce  qui  eft  vieux  n'en  eft  pas  meilleur, 
fur  tout  grand  il  eft  outre.     Des  grands  homme  ont  ete  paffiones  pour 
la  chafTe,  il  avoue  :  ils  ont  eu  leurs  defauts  comme  leurs  faiblefTes  £ 
imitons  ce  qu'ils  ont  eu  de  grand,  &  ne  copions  point  leurs  minmies-. 
Les  Patriarches  ont  chafie,  e'eft  une  verite  ;  J'avoue  encore  qu'ils  ont 
epoufe   leurs  fceurs,  que  la  poligamie  etoit  en  ufage   de  leur  terns; 
mais  ces  bon*  Patriarches  en  chaffant  ainli  fe  refTentirent  des  fiecles 
barbares  dans  lefquels  ils  vivoient;  ils  etoient  tres  groffiers  &:  ere* 
ignorants ;  e'etoient  des  gens  oififs,  qui   ne  fachant   point  s'occuper, 
&  pour  tuer  le  terns  qui  leur  parailfoit  toujours  trop  long,  promenoient 
leurs  ennuis  a  la  chaffe.*'— -Thefe  various   readings  of  the  different 
Editions  perhaps  may  appear   troublefome   and   embarraffing   to    the 
Reader:   but  let  it  be  confidered  that  they  mutt  have  been  much  more 
fo  to  the  Editor,  in  collating  them   for  the  fatisfaction  of  the  Public  : 
and  yet  he  confeffes  he  has  omitted  ■feveral   that   did  not  appear  \tcy 
material,  both  for  his  own-lake,  and  that  of  others,  and  left  he  fhould 
feem  too  minute  in  re  non  necej'ariu, 

An- 
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Anccftors  did  not  know  how  to  employ  themfelves 
any  better.  They  carried  their  difquietudes  and 
cares  *  with  them  into  the  field,  in  hopes  of  lofing 
them  in  the  chace.  They  fquandered  away  thoie  hours 
in  forefts  and  the  purfuit  of  wild  beads,  which  they 
neither  defired  nor  knew  how  to  fpend  in  the  company 
of  rational  creatures. 

I  fhould  then  be  glad  to  know,  whether  thefe  are 
examples  worthy  of  imitation  •,  are  we  to  copy  after 
fo  rough  a  draught  ?  or  ought  we  to  follow  the  prac- 
tice and  example  of  more  polite  and  enlightened 
times-}-  ?  It  is  the  ufe  of  realbn,  without  doubt,  that 
gives  us  the  fuperiority  over  the  beads  we  chafe  ;  bur. 
thofe  that  make  hunting  their  chief  occupation  iel- 
dom  think  of  any  thing  elfe  but  horfes,  dogs,  and 
other  kinds  of  animals.  There  is  generally  a  fort  of 
ferocity  and  favagenefs  in  their  manners,  and  it  is 
■well  if  they  do  not  accuftom  themfelves  by  degrees, 
to  behave  with  the  fame  inhumanity  to  mankind,  as 
they  do  to  brutes:  the  cruelties  they  daily  exercife 
with  indifference  upon  one,  wil}  harden  them  in  fuch 
a  manner  at  lad,  as  to  make  them  look  without  com- 
panion at  lead  upon  the  fufferings  of  the  other.  Is 
this  the  noble  pieafure  that  is  fo  much  extolled  ?  Is 
this  the  occupation  fo  worthy  of  a  rational  Being  ? — 
It  may  be  faid  perhaps,  that  hunting  is  a  wholefome 
exercife,  and  neceffary  for  one's  health  ;  that  it  con- 
tributes to  long  life  ;  that  it  is  an  innocent  recreation, 
and  fuch  as  becomes  great  men ;  as  it  ferves  to  make 
a  difplay  of  their  magnificence,  to  diffrpate  their 
chagrins,  and  is  a  fort  of  warlike  fcene,  even  in  times 
of  peace.— I  am  very  far  from  condemning  moderate 
exercife  :    but  let  it  be  obferved,    that  nobody  but 

*  The  French  fays  leurs  ennui,  which  more  properly  fignifles  ivea- 
rifomeneffes,  (if  fuch  a  word  may  be  ufed)  than  either  cares  or  dip- 
quietudes.  But  we  have  no  term  I  think  in  our  language,,  that  will 
fully  exprefs  the  meaning  of  the  French  word  Ennui. 

f  The  following  paffage  which  is  in  the  firft  Edition,  is  here  ftruck 
out.  "  Qu1  Adam  ait  rec,u  1'  empire  fur  les  betes,  ou  non,  e'eft  ce 
que  je  ne  recherche  pas  :  mais  je  fcai  bien,  que  nous  fommes  plus  crtiels 
&  plus  rapaces  que  les  betes  memes,  &  que  nous  ufons  tres  tyran- 
mquement  de  ce  pretendu  empire." 

fuch 
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fuch  as  are  guilty  of  excefs  and  intemperance  in  other 
things,  have  occafion  for  fuch  exercife  as  this.  Few 
Princes  have  lived  longer  than  Cardinal  Fleury  *, 
Cardinal  Ximenes  f ,  and  the  prefent  Pope  J,  and  yet 
none  of  the  three  were  Hunters  §.  Befides,  where 
is  the  advantage  of  fpinning  out  life  to  the  laft  ebb 
of  old  age,  if  a  man  fpends  his  days  in  doing  no- 
thing, or  what  is  next  to  nothing  P  If  he  cultivates 
his  mind,  he  may  lurfjciently  diftinguifh  himielf  be- 
fore that  period,  by  great  and  good  actions :  and  by 
that  rule  alone,  the  length  of  a  man's  life  ought  to 
be  meafured.  Hunting  indeed  carries  an  air  of  mag- 
nificence along  with  it,  which  is  necefTary  to  Princes, 
but  there  are  many  other,  and  much  more  ufeful 
ways  of  displaying  their  grandeur:  and  if  the  beafts 
of  the  field  are  fo  numerous  as  to  fpoil  the  labours 
of  the  peafant,  Hunters  ought  to  be  employed  and 
paid  on  purpofe  to  deftroy  them.  Princes  mould  ex- 
ercife themfelves  wholly  in  gaining  knowledge,  and 
learning  to  govern  well :  it  is  their  bufinefs  to  think 
jnftly  and  to  act  accordingly. 

I  muii  add,  that  it  is  not  at  all  necefTary  (though 
Machiavel  fays  it  is)  to  be  a  great  Hunter,  in  order 
to  be  a  great  Soldier.  Every  one,  I  fuppofe,  will 
readily  allow  that  Guftavus  Adolphus,  Marfhal  Tu- 
renne,  the  Duke  of  Marlborough,  and  Prince  Eu- 
gene, were  illuitrious  men,  and  great  Generals;  and 
yet  they  were  not  Hunters  :  nor  do  we  read  that  Ju- 
lius Csefar,    Alexander,  or  Scipio  were  fo.     A  man 

*  Prime  Minifter  of  France  under  Lewis  XV. 

f  Cardinal  of"  Toledo  and  Prime  Minuter  of  Spain,  uqderFerdi' 
nand  V.  Ifabel,  Jean,  Philip,  and  Charles,  for  the  fpace  of  twenty- 
two  years.  He  was  poifoned  by  reading  a  Letter  he  received  from 
Flanders,  and  afterwards  by  a  potion  which  put  an  end  to  his  life  ia 
1517,  at  the  eightieth  year  of  his  age.  See  his  Life  written  by  E. 
Flechier,  Bi(hop  of  Nimes,  printed  at  Paris  and  Amfterdam,  in  1695. 

X  This  was  written  in  the  year  1737,  when  Clement  XII.  was 
Pope. 

§  The  following  paflage,  which  runs  thus  in  the  firft  Edition,  is 
here  ftruck  out.  "  Faut-il  d'ailleurs  choifir  la  prcfeflion  qui  n'a  dc 
merite  que  celui  de  promettre  une  longue  vie  ?  Les  moines  vivent 
d'ordinaire  plus  long  terns  que  les  autres  hommes :  taut  il  pour  cela 
fe  faire  Moine  »'• 

7  may 
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may  take  a  more  exact  and  judicious  furvey  of  the 
nature  and  firuation  of  places,  as  far  as  it  is  necef- 
fary  for  a  Soldier,  when  he  rides  gently  and  leifurely 
through  a  country,  than  when  he  is  hurried  away 
headlong  after  a  (tag  and  a  pack  of  hounds,  and  his 
attention  diverted  in  the  eagernefs  of  the  chace.  A 
certain  great  Prince,  in  the  fecond  campaign  he  made 
in  Hungary,  having  loft  his  way  whilft  he  was  hunt- 
ing, narrowly  efcaped  being  taken  prifoner  by  the 
Turks  *  :  hunting,  therefore,  ought  not  to  be  fuf- 
fered  in  any  army,  as  it  often  occafions  great  diforder 
in  their  marches  and  at  other  times.  Upon  the 
whole,  however,  it  may  be  excufable  in  a  Prince  to 
indulge  himfelf  in  it  fometimes,  provided  he  does  it 
but  feldom,  and  only  to  relax  himfelf  after  his  cafes, 
and  tho  difagreeable  offices  which  he  is  occafionally 
obliged  to  perform.  I  would  not  be  thought  to  re- 
ftrain  him  from  any  lawful  and  innocent  pleafure  f 
but  that  of  well  governing,  of  making  his  kingdom 
flourifn,  of  protecting  his  Subjects,  of  encouraging 
Arts  and  Sciences,  is  without  doubt  by  far  the 
greateft  of  all  others  \  and  unhappy  muft  he  be  whom 
this  v/ill  not  fuffice. 

CHAP.    XV. 

Offuch  things  as  advance  or  dimintjh  the  reputation  of  a  Prince  4 

IT  now  remains  to  fnew,  in  what  manner  a  Prince 
fhould  behave  to  his  Subjects  and  Friends:  but 
as  many  have  written  upon  this  head  already,  it  may 
feem  arrogant  in  me,  perhaps,  to  offer  any  thing  fur- 
ther, efpecially  as  I  (hall  differ  widely  in  my  opinion 
from  that  of  others.  However,  fince  I  write  onl/ 
for  the  inftruction  of  fuch,  as  I  would  have  tho- 
roughly acquainted  with  the  nature  of  things,  I 
thought  it  better  to  reprefent  them  as  they  really  are 
in  fact,  than  to  amufe  the  imagination  with  vifionary 

*  It  is  fuppofed,  that  either  his  Majefty's  Father  or  Grandfather  is 
here  meant. — See  the  Msmoires  of  the  Houfe  of  Brandenburgh. 

models 
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models  of  Republics  and  Principalities  (as  feveral 
have  done). which  never  did  nor  can  exift*;  for  the 
manner  in  which  men  now  live,  is  fo  different  from 
that  in  which  they  ought  to  live,  that  one  who  de- 
viates from  the  common  courfe  of  practice,  and  en* 
deavours  to-  do  what  indeed  he  fhould  do,  is  in  the 
high  road  to  ruin,  whilft  he  thinks  he  is  taking  the 
only  means  to  fecure  himfelf  from  it.  Thus,  a  good 
man  and  one  that  is  delirous  to  approve  himfelf  as 
fuch  in  all  refpeefcs*  mud  certainly  be  undone  amonglt 
fo  many  others  of  a  different  principle  f.  So  that  ic 
is  abfclutely  neceffary  for  a  Prince,  who  would  fup* 
port  himfelf,  to  learn  not  to  be  good  fometimes,  and 
to  make  ufe  of  that  knowledge  upon  occafion*  as  the 
exigency  of  his  affairs  may  require. 

Laying  a  fide  then  all  imaginary  fchemes  relative  to 
the  education  of  Princes,  and  that  we  may  more 
clearly  afcertain  the  truth  in  this  point,  I  affert  that 
all  men,  but  efpecially  Princes,  (who  are  placed  in  a 
more  confpicuous  point  of  view)  are  marked  and 
diftinguimed  by  fome  quality  or  other,  which  pro- 
cures them  either  reputation  or  dishonour.  For  in- 
(lance,  one  is  accounted  liberal,  another  fparing  J ; 

*  "  Cunctas  nationes  &  urbes  populiis,  aut  primores,  ant  finguli 
regunt.  De'edta  ex  his  &  contiuua  Reipubiicse  forma  laudari  facihus* 
quam  evenire,  vel  fi  evenit,  hauddiutuma  effeuo' eit.,''  Tacit.  AnnaU 
4. — "  The  author  of  this  book,  viz.  the  Prince,  (fays  one  of  his 
tranfiators)  only  pretends  to  teach  Princes  to  get  what  they  can,  and 
keep  what  they  get,  making  light  of  the  rules  laid  down  by' others* 
that  have  written  before  him  j  for  the  inftitution  of  a  Prince;  who  have 
talked  of  I  know  not  what  fort  of  perfection,  which  it  is  impoiTible 
for  mortal  men  to  attain  to,  confidering  the  frailty  of  human  nature* 
Our  author,  on  the  contrary,  endeavours  to  accommodate  his  pre- 
cepts to  ordinary  experience,  and  the  common  method  of  acting  ob- 
served by  wife  Princes  ;  looking  upon  it  as  abfurd  to  point  out  a  road 
that  is  impafTable,  and  to  forfake  one  that  is  travelled  By  ail  the  reft 
of  the  world." — Gafpar  d' Auvergne,  in  his  fecond  dedication  to  his 
franflation  of  the  Prince. 

-j-  See  the  ir.ftance  of  Pertinax  towards  the  latter  end  of  th*  nine- 
teenth Chapter. 

.  $  Machiavel  fays  mifero,  which  is  a  Florentine  word  ;  becaufe  ^z;tfr<7, 
fays  he,  in  our  language  Signifies,  a  man  that  enriches  himfelf  by  ra- 
pine, and  plundering  others;  whereas  we  call  him  mifero,  which  is 
too  fparing  of  his  own  :  a  parentheiis  which  would  have  broken  the 
thread  of  the  difcourfe,  and  therefore,  as  the  Editor  thought,  would 

Vol.  II.  Y  fome 
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fome  profufe,  others  rapacious  ;  fome  arc  cruel,  others 
merciful ;  fome  faithlefs,  others  punctual  and  exact 
in  performing  their  engagements  ;  fome  are  effemi- 
nate and  pufillanimouSy  others  bold  and  courageous ; 
fome  courteous  and  humane,  others  haughty  and  dif- 
dainful;  fome  are  lafcivious,  others-  are  challe  ;  fome 
men  of  probity  and  plain  dealing ;  others  double- 
hearted  and  deceitful ;  fome  are  (tiff  and  referved, 
others  affable  and  eafy  of  accefs  •,  fome  again  are 
grave,  others  full  of  levity  •,  fome  religious,  others 
wicked  and  profligate,  and  fo  on. — Every  one,  I  am 
feniible,  will  allow  that  a  Prince  endowed  with  all  the 
good  qualities,  juft  now  mentioned,  would  be  much 
to  be  praifed,  and  an  ineftimable  treafure  :  but  fmce 
the  frailty  and  perverfenefs  of  human  nature  is  fuch,, 
that  it  is  impoffible  for  any  man  to  put  them  all  in 
practice,  even  if  he  was  in  poffeffion  of  them  (which 
yet  is  not  to  be  expected)  *  it  is  neceffary  that  a 
Prince  mould  be  fo  well  inftructed,  as  to  know  how 
to  avoid  the  infamy  of  thofe  vices,  which  may  de- 
prive him  of  his  State,  and  to  take  great  care  not  to 
commit  others,  (which  perhaps  may  not  be  altogether 
fo  pernicious  in  their  confequences)  if  he  can  pofiibly 
help  it :  but  if  that  is  not  poffible,  it  is  not  worth 
while  to  trouble  his  head  about  it,  nor  to  embarrafs 
himfelf  in  endeavouring  to  efcape  the  fcandal  of  thofe 
vices,  without  which  he  could  not  fupport  his  State  i 
for  upon  a  due  consideration  of  matters,  fome  things- 
which  have  the  appearance  of  virtues,  would  prove 
the  ruin  of  a  Prince,  if  he  was  to  put  them  in  prac- 
tice; and,  on  the  contrary,  there  are  others,  upon  the 
execution  of  which,  though  feemingly  bad,  his  wel- 
fare and  fecurity  entirely  depend  -J-. 

be  here  better  thrown  into  the  form  of  a  Note.     The  Latins  life  the 
word  mifer  in  the  fame  fenfe, 

Quasrit  et  inventis  mifer  abftinet,  ac  timet  uti. 

Hor.  de.  Art.  poet. 
And  we  fay  mifer >  miferly,  and  miferably  covetous. 

*  "  Adhuc  nemo  extitir,  fays  the  younger  Pliny  in  his  Panegyric,    j 
cujus  virtutes  nullo  vitiorum  confortio  lsederentur."" 

f  "  There  are  vices  fays  Mr.  Amelot  de  la  Houflaye,  in  a  note   | 
iipon  tl*s  palfage,  which  do  not  hinder  one  from  reigning  well  or   I 

EX- 
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EX  A  MEN.     CHAP.    XV. 

'TPHOUGH  Painters  and  Hiflorians  ought  equally 
to  follow  nature;  the  one  in  drawing  the  out- 
ward lineaments  and  features  of  mankind,  the  other 
in  defcribing  their  actions  and  characters  :  yet  there 
are  ibme  painters  of  fo  ftrange  a  turn  that  they  draw 
.nothing  but  Monfters  and  Devils.-— Machiavel  feems 
to  be  a  Genius  of  this  kind.  He  reprefents  the 
World  as  a  Hel!,  and  men  as  fo  many  Demons  :  one 
would  be  tempted  to  think  he  had  conceived  fuch  a 
hatred  to  mankind,  that  he  purpofely  defigned  to  ca- 
lumniate the  whole  Species,  and  was  endeavouring  to 
extinguifh  all  notions  of  virtue,  in  order  to  make 
every  body  elie  as  bad  as  himfelf. 

He  aliens,    that  it   is  impoflible  to    be   perfectly 
good,  in  fuch  a  wicke/i  and  corrupt  World,  without 

beinor  a  good  Prince;  Solomon  was  given  to  women,  Trajan  to  wine, 
and  fomething   worfe  :  View   es  de  Ihombre,  no  de  ?rincipe\  "  it  is  a 
vice  in  the  man,  but  not  in  the  Prince,*1  anfwered  the  Count  de  Pen- 
naranda  to  the  Imperial  Ambaflador,  who  had  laid   to  him,  that  it 
was  a  pity  Philip  IV,   King  of  Spain  was  fo  addicted  to  women.     In 
Princes  one  mult  diltinguii'h  betwixt  their  private  and  public  way  of 
life,  their  royal   and  particular  virtues.     And  this  is  the  meaning  of  ■ 
Tacitus,  when  he  fays,  *'  palam  laudares,  fecreta  male   audiebant." 
Hifr.  1.     It  is  always  praife  worthy  to  be  good,  but  it  is  not  always 
poffible :  fuch  a  thing  is  agreeable  to  realon,  but  not  to  experience  % 
and  therefore,  a  Prince  that  would  difcharge  his  function  well,  muft 
accommodate  himfelf  to  the  neceffity  of  his  affairs,  and  do  that  for 
the  fake  of  the  public,  which  he  would  not  do  if  he  was    but  a  pri* 
vate  man.     "  Morem  accommodari,  prout  conducat.'1  Tacit.  Annal. 
12.     It  is  fufRcient  to  be  good,  when  it  is  neceifary  to  be  fo.     "  Quo-* 
ties  expedierat  magnae  virtutes."  Hilt,  r.     A  Prince  fnould  know  what 
is  good,  though  it  may  not   always   be  proper  to  put  it  in  practice, 
"  Omnia  fcire,    non  omnia   execui."    In  Vit.  Agric,     Catharine  e'e 
Medici,  Queen  of  France,  finding  (he  was  blamed  by  the  Pope,  and 
the  King  of  Spain,  for  having  made  a  peace  with  the  Huguenots,  after 
flie  had  vainly  endeavoured  to   reduce  them  to  obedience  by  fire  and 
fword,  told  them  that  "  the  Kingdom   of  France  was  not  to  be  go- 
verned like  Aliffe  and  Torbia   (two  little  pitiful  towns' in  Itaiy)  and 
that  thofe  that  fucceed  in  final!   undertakings,  muft  not  always  ex- 
pect to  do  fo  in  thofe  that  were  of  fo  much  greater  importance." — See 
the  Note  [g]  in  the  Article  Naples,  Queen  Jane  1L  of ;  and  the  Note 
[/],  in  the  Article  Lewis  XI.  of  France,  in  Bayle's  Diet,  where  this 
matter  is  difcufied. 
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being  ruined  by  it.     But,  for  my  own  part,  I  affirm 
on  the  contrary,  that  the  fureft  way  to  avoid  ruin  is 
to  be  good  and  wife :    for  then,    wicked  men  will 
both  fear  and   refpect   you.     Men   in   general,    and 
Princes   as  well  as  others,  are  neither  wholly  good, 
nor  altogether  bad  :  but  the  good,  the  bad,  and  the 
indifferent,  will  all  agree  in   (hewing  great  reverence 
to  a  powerful,  juft,  and  wife  Prince.     For  certainly 
any  one  would    much    fooner   chufe    to   make  war 
upon  a  Tyrant  than  a  good  King,  upon  a  Lewis  XI. 
rather  than  a  Lewis  XII.  upon  a   Domitian   rather 
than  a  Trajan  :  for  a  good  King  will  always  be  well 
and  faithfully  ferved  ;  but  the  Subjects  of  a  Tyrant 
will  naturally  defert  him  and   go  over  to  the  enemy. 
If  one  was  to  march  into  Italy,  againft  fuch  a  Pontiff 
as  Alexander  VI.  with   no   more  than   ten   thoufand 
men,  one  half  of  the  nation  would  prefently  declare 
for  the  Invader  :  but  if  he  was  to  enter  it  with  an 
army  of  forty  thoufand,  againft  fuch   a  one  as  Inno- 
cent XI.  all  Italy  would  rife  in  arms  againft  him.     No 
good  and  wife  Prince  could  ever  be  dethroned  in  Eng- 
land, even  by  the  mod  powerful  armies  that  could  be 
raifed  for  that  purpofe  ;  but  almoft  all  their  bad  ones 
have  beendepofed  by  competitors,  who  had  not  above 
three  or  four  thoufand  regular  forces  to  fupport  them  *. 
It  is  not  the   intereft  of  a  Prince,  therefore,  to  be 
wicked  becaufe  other  men  are  fo;  but  to  fhew  himfclf 
virtuous  and  intrepid   upon   all  occafions :  for  by  fo 
doing  he  will  make  his  own  Subjects  like  himfelf,  his 
neighbours  will  foon   begin  to  follow  his  example, 
and  bad  men  will  Hand  in  awe  of  him. 

*  His  Majefty's  affertion  is  not  fupported  by  the  general  opinion  «f 
tUe  Englifh,  or  by  the  relations  of  theiv  belt  Hiftorians. 
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CHAP.    XVI. 

Of  Liberality,  and  Parjimony. 

TO  begin  then  with  the  firft  of  the  above  men- 
tioned qualities,  I  fay,  that  it  is  for  the  intereft 
of  a  Prince  to  be  accounted  liberal.  Nevertheless,  if 
his  Liberality  is  not  exercifed  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to 
make  him  refpectable,  it  will  rather  be  of  prejudice 
to  him  than  otherwife :  for  if  he  is  liberal  only  to 
fuch  a  degree  as  he  ought  not  to  exceed,  that  is,  with 
prudence  and  difcretion,  his  bounty  will  be  fo  little 
known  to  the  public,  that  it  will  not  be  fufficient  to 
fecure  him  from  the  imputation  of  the  oppofite  vice. 
But,  in  order  to  gain  the  reputation  of  being  liberal, 
every  fort  of  expence  and  munificence  is  required; 
fo  that  a  Prince  of  fuch  a  difpofuion,  may  fquander 
away  his  whole  revenue  in  thofe  extravagancies,  and 
at  lad  muft  be  neceffitated  (if  he  ftill  refolves  to  keep 
up  the  name  of  Liberality)  to  opprefs  his  people  in 
an  extraordinary  manner,  and  to  have  recourfe  to  con- 
fiscations, and  many  other  grievous  means  of  extort- 
ing money  from  them*-,  which,  in  a  while,  will 
make  him  become  odious  to  his  own  Subjects,  and 
defpifed  by  every  one  elfe,  when  they  fee  he  is  re- 
duced to  poverty- and  diftrefs :  and  as  he  has  injured 
many,  and  benefited  but  few  by  his  Liberality,  he 
muft  be  expofed  to  great  inconveniencies,  and  in  dan- 
ger of  being  ruined  by  the  firft  reverfe  of  fortune  *f ♦ 

•  "  If  we  exhauft  the  public  Treafury  to  gratify  our  ambition,  faid 
Tiberius,  we  muft  have  recourle  to  unjult  means  to  fill  it  again." 
"  Si  serarium  ambitione  exhauferimus,  per  fcelera  fupplendum  erit." 
Tacit.  Anna),  a. 

f  Tully  fays,  that  a  liberal  Prince  lofes  more  hearts  than  he  gains, 
and  that  the  refentment  of  thofe  that  he  takes  away  from,  is  much 
itronger  than  the  gratitude  of  fuch  as  he  gives  to.  "  Nee  tanta  ftu# 
dia  aifequuntur  eorum,  quibus  ademerunt,  quanta  odia  eorum,  quibus 
dederunt."  De  offic.  lib.  2.  "  A  Prince  will  be  excufed  who  gives 
nothing  to  his  Subjects,  provided  he  takes  nothing  away  from  them.*' 
,(  Nihil  largiaturPrinceps,  dum  nihil  aufefat."  Plin.  Jun.  in  Panegyr. 
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But  what  is  ftill  worfe,  when  he  begins  to  be  fen- 
fible  of  his  error,  and  endeavours  to  correct  it,  he  is 
thought  guilty  of  the  other  extreme,  and  reproached 
with  avarice. 

A  Prince,  therefore,  who  cannot  fliew  his  Liberality, 
without  prejudicing  his  State,  ought  not,  if  he  be 
wife,  to  trouble  himfeJf  about  the  imputation  of  be- 
ing covetous:  for  he  will  come  to  be  efteemed  liberal 
in  time,  when  people  fee  that  he  has  improved  his 
revenue  in  fuch  a  manner  by  parfimony,  that  he  is 
not  only  able  to  defend  himieif  againft  any  one  that 
fhall  dare  to  attack  him,  but  even  to  invade  others, 
without  diftreffing  his  own  Subjects ;  fince  the  many 
from  whom  he  has  taken  nothing  *,  will  think  him 
liberal ;  and  the  few  only,  to  whom  he  has  not  given 
fa  much  as  they  expected,  will  look  upon  him  as 
covetous.  We  have  feen  no  great  things  performed 
in  our  times,  except  by  fuch  as  have  been  accounted 
frugal :  all  others  have  failed  in  their  attempts,  and 
been  undone.  Pope  Julius  II.  having  availed  him* 
felf  of  afhew  of  Liberality  to  get  into  the  Papal  chair, 
prefently  dropped  it  after  he  had  fucceeded  in  that 
defign,  that  he  might  be  the  better  able  to  make  war 
upon  the  King  of  France  :  his  long  and  continual 
parfimony,  furnifhed  him  with  fuch  refources,  that  he. 
fopported  feveral  expenfive  wars,  without  laying  any 
extraordinary  tax,  or  impofnion,  upon  his  Subjects. 
The  prefent   King  of  Spain  f  could. never  have  fuc- 

Tacitus,  fpeaking  of  Otho,  fay?,  t:  perdere  ifte  fciet,  donare  nefciet." 
Pie  knew  how  to  diffipate  and  fquander  away,  but  not  to  give,."  Hi  ft. 
r.  and  adds  "  falluntur  quibus  luxuria  fpecie  liberalitatis  imponit," 
*{  They  are  deceived  that  take  luxury  and  prodigality  for  liberality.'* 
Flkvy  the  younger  wiij  not  allow  thofe  to  be  called  liberal,  that  take 
away  from  one  to  give  to  another;  and  fays,  thatinftead  of  liberality, 
it  is  downright  avarice,  "  Qui  quod  nunc  dabant,  auferunt  illi,  famam 
Jiberalitatis  avaritia  petunt."  Ep.  30.  lib.  IX. 

*  i(  Thou  art  my  God,  fays  David,  my  goods  are  nothing  unto 
thee."  "  Dominus  meus  eft  tu,  quoniam  bonorum  meorum  non 
eges."  pfalm  xvi.  2/  Molt  Subjects  are  of  the  fame  mind  with  regard 
to  Princes,  who  let  them  enjoy  their  properties  in  peace.  "  They 
will  always  be  well  affected  towards  them,  fays  Mezeray,  in  his  Life 
of  Charles  VI.  whilft  they  are  well  treated;"  that  is,  whilft  they  are 
pot  plundered  of  their  goods  and  eftates. 

•f  Ferdinand  V;  King  of '  Arragon  and  Calrile, 

ceeded 
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ceeded  in  fo  many  great  enterprizes,  if  he  had  affedled 
to  be  thought  liberal. 

A  Prince  then  who  would  avoid  poverty  and  con- 
tempt, and  be  in  a  condition  to  defend  himfelf  and 
his  dominions,  without  being  ^forced  to  plunder  and 
opprefs  his  people,  fhould  make  little  account  of  be- 
ing called  covetous;  becaufe  it  is  one  of  thofe  vices 
that  principally  contribute  to  eftablifh  him  in  his 
throne.  If  it  be  faid,  that  Julius  Ceefar  made  his 
way  to  Empire  by  Liberality,  and  that  many  others 
have  arrived  at  the  higheft  honours  by  the  fame 
means ;  I  anfwer,  that  you  are  either  already  in  pof- 
fefTion  of  dominion,  or  you  are  not.  In  the  firfl:  cafe, 
Liberality  would  be  prejudicial  to  you*;  in"  the  fe- 
condt  the  reputation  of  it  is  very  ferviceable  and  ne- 
ceflary.  Now  Julius  Csefar  endeavoured  to  appear 
Jibcral  whilft  he  afpired  to  the  empire  of  Rome;  but 
if  he  had  lived  much  longer,  and  continued  his  ex- 
travagant expences  after  he  was  Emperor,  he  would 
certainly  either  have  ruined  or  loft  that  empire.  If 
any  one  mould  object,  that  many  who  have  actually- 
been  Princes,  have  had  great  fuccefs  in  their  wars, 
though  they  have  been  reckoned  very  liberal  ;  I  would 
reply,  that  a  Prince  muft  either  fpend  his  own  riches, 
and  the  property  of  his  fubjects,  upon  fuch  occafions, 

*  "  Liberalitas,  ni  adfit  modus,  vertitur  in  exitum."  Says  Tacitus, 
Hift.  3.  On  the  contrary,  frugality  in  a  Prince  anfwers  the  end  ef  a 
plentiful  revenue,  and  will  furnim  him  with  fuflicient  refources  upon 
all  occafions.  «'  Tantas  vires  habet  frugalitas  Principis,  fays  Pliny  in 
his  Panegyric,  ut  tot  impendiis,  tot  erogationibus  fola  fufficiat."— 
What  Machiavel  fays,  about  being  liberal  in  order  to  attain  to  So- 
vereignty, and  acting  otherwife,  when  that  end  is  once  obtained,  is 
agreeable  to  what  Tacitus  fays  of  Otho,  who  whilft  he  was  but  a 
private  man,  lived  at  an  expence  that  would  have  been  burdenfome 
even  to  a  Prince,  "  luxuria  etiam  Principi  onerofa."  Hift.  i.  giving 
money  away  whenever  Galba  dined  with  him,  to  every  Soldier  that 
was  upon  guard,  to  buy  them  a  dinner.  But  after  he  became  a 
Prince,  he  grew  fo  fparing,  that  the  largefle3  which  he  gave  away  to 
his  domeftics  at  his  death,  were  not  like  thofe  of  a  man  that  was 
going  to  die,  but  of  one  that  had  a  long  time  to  live.  "  Eo  pro- 
greifus  eft,  ut  per  fpeciem  convivii,  quoties  Galba  apud  Othonem 
epularetur,  cohorti  excubias  agenti  viritim  centenos  numnios  divi- 
deret."  Hift.  i.  But  this  was  whilft  he  afpired  to  the  Empire;  when 
he  was  in  potfeffion  of  it,  "  pecunias  diftribuit  parce  nee  ut  perU 
turus."  Hift.  a. 
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or  that  of  other  people.     In  the   fir  ft  cafe,  he  ought 
to  be  extremely  frugal  *  ;  in  the   fecond,  he  may  be 
3S  profufe  as  he  pleaies,  and  nox  limit  himfelf  to  any 
degree  of  Liberality  •    for  a  Prince,  at  the  head  of 
an  army,  that  is  to   be   fupported  upon  free   quarter, 
plunder,  and  contributions   from  other  people,  in  or- 
der to  fpare  his  own   Subjects,  mult   be   very  liberal, 
indeed,  jn  indulging   his  Soldiers  in  thofe    points,  if 
he  expe&s  them   to  follow  his   banners  any  longer : 
and  furely  he  may  be  as   magnificent  as  he  thinks  fit, 
in  giving  away   what  neither  hurts  himfelf  nor  his 
people,  as   Cyrus,  Julius  Caefar,  and  Alexander  the 
Great  ufed  to  do  ;  for  that   will  not  diminifh  his  re- 
putation,  but   rather   add   to  it.     Nothing  can  hurt: 
him  in  point  of  Liberality,  but  fpending  the  treafure 
cf  his  own  kingdom  •,  and   that   will  not  only  put   it 
out   of  his   power    to    continue   liberal  j,   but   foon 
make  him  either  poor  and  contemptible  in  the  eyes  of 
others,  or  rapacious,  and   confequently  hateful  to  his 
own   Subjects,  in   order   to  prevent   his  falling   into 
that  poverty  and  contempt  J.     Now  there  is  nothing 
that  a  Prince  ought  to  take  fo  much  care  to  avoid,   as 
becoming  odious  and    defpicable  :    both   which  will 
inevitably  be  occafiored    by  Liberality.     It  is  wifer, 
therefore,  to  fubmit   to   the   imputation  of  covetouf- 
nefs,  which  is  rather  fcandalous    than  odious,  than  to 
reduce  one's   fclf,  by  an  oftentation  of  Liberality,  to 
the  necefiity  of  being  a  tyrant,  which  will  create  both 
infamy  and  hatred  tQQ. 

*  Tacitus  praifes  Galba  for  being  fparing  of  his  own  money,  but 
povetous  of  the  public.  "  Pecuniae  fuse  parcus,  publics  avarus.'* 
Hift.  i.     Henry  the  Great,  of  Fiance,  was  of  this  turn. 

f  <c  Liberaiitas  enim  nimia  profufione  inarelcit."  Piin.  Epift.  4. 
lib.  a. 

t  Like  Nero,  who  diflipated  the  treafures  of  the  Empire,  by  bis 
luxury,  to  fiich  a  degree,  that  the  public  .became  extremely  poor  : 
which  made  him  fo  much  the  more  ridiculous  to  the  whole  world,  as 
his  flatterers  were  all  the  while  extolling  the  felicity  of  his  reign. 
f*  Nova  ubertate  provenire  terras,  &  obvias  opes  deferre  Deos  conridens 
. . .  Glifcebat  intereaLuxuria  fpe  inani,  confnmebanturque  veteres  opes, 
a'.iafi  oblatis,  quas  multos  per  annos  prodigeret.  Quin  &  inde  jam 
largiebatur,  &  divitiarum  expectatio  inter  caufas  paupenatis  publicae 
erat."  Tacit.  Annal.  x6. 

EX- 
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EXAMEN.     CHAP.    XVI. 

PKIDIAS  and  Alcamenes,  two  celebrated   Statu- 
aries, made  each   a  Statue  of  Minerva  for  the 
Athenians  ;  the  mod  approved  of  which   was  to  be 
placed  upon   the   top  of  a  lofty  pillar.     When  they 
were  both  prefented  to  the  public,  that  of  Alcamenes 
had   the   preference.     The  other,  they  faid,  was  too 
large  and  heavy.     But  Phidias,    not   regarding  the 
judgment  of  the  vulgar,  defired  that,  as  the  Statue 
was  defigned  to  be  placed  on  the  top  of  a  pillar,  they 
might  both  be  elevated  to  the  deilir>ed  height:  which 
being  complied  with,    that  of    Phidias    carried    the 
prize.-- Phidias  owed  his  fuccefs  to  the  ftudy  of  Op- 
tics and  Proportion.     The  rules  of  Proportion  ought 
like  wife  to  be  obferved  in  Politics ;  different  places 
and  circumftances  require  different  maxims;  for  it  is 
impoffible  that  the  fame  mould  equally  fuit  all  :  what 
would   be    of    admirable   ufe   in    a  great  Kingdom, 
mi^ht  prove  the  ruin  of  a  fmall  State  :  Luxury,  for 
inftance,  which  is  the  offspring  of  plenty,  and  caufes 
riches  to  circulate  through   all   the   veins  of  a  State, 
makes  a  great  kingdom   flourifh  •,  it  is  the  mother  of 
induftry,  it  multiplies  the  occafions  of  the  rich,  and 
ellablimes  a  conne£tion  betwixt  them  and  the  poor*. 
If  fome  ill  advifed  Politician  mould  take  it  into  his 
head  to   banilh  it  out  of  a  great  Empire,  that  Em- 
pire would  foon  begin  to  languifh  and  fall  to  decay. 
Whereas,  on  the  contrary,  luxury  would  be  the  de- 
duction of  a  little  State:  money  mull  be  fent  out  of 
it  in  greater  quantities  than  it  could  come  in  ;  which 
would  foon  bring  fo  delicate  a  conftitution  into  a  fatal 

*  It  is  needlefs  to  fay  any  thing  here  of  the  public  advantages  or 
difadvantages  that  attend  Luxury  ;  as  that  Subject  has  been  already 
touched  upon  in  the  Notes  upon  Book  7.  of  theHiftory  of  Florence, 
towards  the  end. — Whoever  defires  to  fee  this  matter  more  fully  dif- 
cuiled  with  the  arguments  pro  &  con,  mayconfult  Mandeville's  Fable 
of  the  Bees,  and  the  anfwer  to  it,  by  a  Country  Clergyman.  See  alfo 
the  Article  Mandeville  in  the  General  Dictionary. 

de- 
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decline. — It  ought,  therefore,  to  be  an  indifpenfable 
rule  with  a  Politician,  not  to  confound  little  States 
with  great  ones ;  and  in  this  point,  Machiavel  is  guilty 
of  a  capital  error. 

My  firft  objection  is,  that  he  nfes  the  word  Li- 
berality in  too  vague  a  fenfe  :  he  does  not  properly 
diftinguilfi  betwixt  that  and  Prodigality.  "  A  Prince, 
fays  he,  that  has  any  great  deligns  to  accomplifh, 
fhould  by  all  means  endeavour  to  gain  the  reputation 
of  Liberality  ;  but  in  fact  he  ought  to  be  covetous." — 
Now  I  alTert,  on  the  contrary,  that  he  ought  not  only 
to  be  accounted  liberal,  but  to  be  fo  in  reality.  Was 
there  ever  any  inftance  of  a  hero  that  was  not  liberal  ? 
For  my  part,  I  know,  of  none.  To  be  covetous,  is 
to  fay  in  a  few  words,  "  if  you  ferve  me,  do  not 
expect  any  reward  for  it ;  if  you  do,  you  will  be  dis- 
appointed :"  it  is  extinguifhing  the  ardour  with  which 
^every  Subject  is  naturally  infpired  to  ferve  his  Prince. 
It  muft  be  owned  indeed,  that  in  order  to  be  liberal, 
a  Prince  ought  to  be  an  ceconomift ;  for  a  man  who 
does  not  take  proper  care  of  his  own  affairs,  can 
never  have  it  in  his  power  to  do  good  to  others.  Let 
the  example  of  Francis  I.  King  of  France,  fuffice  at 
prefent,  whole  exceffive  expences  were  in  a  great  mea- 
fure  the  caufe  of  all  his  misfortunes.  That  Prince 
could  not  juftly  be  faid  to  be  liberal,  but  profufe  ; 
and  yet  towards  the  latter  end  of  his  life  he  began 
to  grow  covetous :  inftead  of  being  a  good  ceco- 
nomift,  and  diftributing  his  revenue  in  a  proper  man- 
ner, he  filled  his  coffers  with  it.  But  riches,  without 
due  circulation,  are  of  little  fervice ;  a  fufHcient  and 
well  managed  revenue  is  the  point  to  be  attended  to. 
A  private  man,  or  a  Prince,  whofe  knowledge  ex- 
tends no  further  than  how  to  amafs  treafure,  and  then 
to  bury  it,  is  fhort  of  the  mark  ;  he  ought  to  make 
it  circulate  in  order  to  be  truly  rich.  The  Medici 
were  wholly  indebted  for  the  Sovereignty  of  Florence 
to  the  prudence  and  liberality  of  the  Great  Cofimo, 
who,  though  but  a  plain  Merchant,  was  the  Father 
of  his  Country. — Avarice  is  the  effect  of  a  narrow 

cir- 
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circumfcribed  genius,  and  I  think  Cardinal  de  Retz 
was  in  the  right,  when  he  faid,  "  that  noexpence  was 
to  be  fpared  in  the  execution  of  great  defigns." 

A  Prince,  then,  ought  to  make  it  his  bufinefs  to 
furnifh  himfelf  with  fufficient  funds  and  refources, 
by  encouraging  commerce  and  induftry  amongft  his 
Subjects  -,  that  fo  he  may  have  it  in  his  power  to  be 
liberal  and  magnificent  upon  proper  occafions  ;  and 
that  will  make  him  beloved  and  efteemed,  though 
Machiavel  fays,  it  will  bring  him  to  poverty  and 
contempt.  One  might,  indeed,  have  expected  fuch 
a  leflbn  from  a  common  Ufurer  ;  but  are  thefe  in- 
ftructions  fit  for  a  man  to  give  who  pretends  to  tutor 
Princes  ? — A  Sovereign  ought  to  be  an  emblem  of 
Heaven,  which  daily  difpenfes  its  dews  and  fliowers, 
and  yet  has  always  an  inexhauftible  fource  of  bleilings 
left  to  refreili  and  fertilize  the  earth. 


CHAP,    XVII. 

Of  Cruelty  and  Clemency ',  and  whether  it  is  better  for  a 
Prince  to  be  feared  or  beloved, 

TO  proceed  in  due  order  to  the  other  qualities 
abovementioned,  I  fay,  that  a  Prince  Ihould  de- 
fire  to  be  efteemed  merciful.  Neverthelefs  he  ought 
to  take  great  care  how  he  exercifes  his  clemency. 
Csefar  Borgia  was  accounted  cruel  5  but  his  cruelty 
not  only  thoroughly  reformed  and  united  Romagna, 
but  fettled  it  in  peace,  and  kept  it  firm  in  allegiance 
to  him.  Which  being  duly  cOnfidered,  he  will  ap- 
pear much  more  merciful  than  the  Florentines,  who, 
to  avoid  the  reproach  of  cruelty,  fuffered  Piftoia  to 
be  deftroyed  *. — A  Prince  therefore  fhould  not  regard 
the  imputation  of  cruelty,  provided  it  is  necefiary  to 


*  By  not  exterminating  the  two  families  of  Pancintichi  and  Can- 
cellieri,  who  divided  that  City  into  two  facTions,  and  threw  every 
thing  into  diforder  and  confufion  by  their  quarrels.,  See  MachiavePs 
Political  Difcourfes,  Book  III.  Chap,  27. 

7  keep 
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keep  his  fubjects  united  and  in  obedience  :  fince  by 
making  a  few  examples,  he  will  prove  himfeif  more 
merciful  in  the  end,  than  he  who  by  too  much  in- 
diligence,  furrersfuch  diforders  to  arife,  as  commonly 
terminate  in  murder  and  rapine  *  :  for  thefe  enormi- 
ties difturb  the  peace  of  a  whole  community  ;  whereas 
legal  executions  extend  only  to  particular  perfons. 
But  for  a  new  Prince  it  is  almoft  impollible  to  avoid 
the  charge  of  cruelty,  as  he  muft  naturally  be  fur- 
rounded  with  dangers  on  every  tide  f.  Hence  Virgil, 
in  the  firft  book  of  his  iEneid,  makes  Dido  excufe 

*  Thus  Tacitus  fays  of  Corbulo,  that  his  feverity  was  of  great  fer- 
■vice,  by  reftoring  military  difcipline  to  its  ancient  vigour  5  as  the 
indulgence  of  former  Generals  had  a!moft  ruined  their  armies  by 
pardoning   deferters,  &c.     "  Quia  duritatem  cseli  militiasque   multi 

abnuebant,  deferebantque,    remedium   fervitate  quaefitum  eft 

Sdque  ufu  falubre,  &  mifericordia  melius  apparuit ;  ,quippe  pau- 
ciores  ilia  caftra  deferuere,  quam  ea,  in  quibus  ignofcebantur." 
Annal.  13. 

f  Every  new  Prince,  fays  Tacitus,  Hands  upon  a  tottering  foun- 
dation, and  is  expofed  to  a  thoufand  accidents  and  dangers,  "  novum 
&  nutantem  Principem,"  Annai.  1.  "ad  dmnes  principatus  novi 
eventus  cafufque."  Hift.  5.  He  adds,  that  people  often  rifeagainft  a 
new  Prince,  even  when  he  gives  them  no  occaiion  fo  to  do  ;  only  be- 
caufe  the  change  ef  a  Prince  furnimes  them  with  an  opportunity  of 
throwing  things  into  confuiion,  and  tempts  men  of  turbulent  fpirits 
to  hope  they  (hall  fucceed  better,  and  mend  their  fortunes  in  civil 
■wars.  **'  Seditio  inceffit  nullis  novis  caufis,  nifi  quod  mutatus  Prin- 
ceps  licentiam  turbarum  &  ex  civili  bello  fpem  praemiorum  oftende- 
bat.  Anna!.  1,  Lewis  XL  of  France  therefore  ufed  to  fay,  "  that  if 
be  had  not  acled  with  rigour  in  the  beginning  of  his  reign,  he  fhould 
have  been  numbered  amongil  the  unfortunate  Princes  fpoken  of  by 
jBoctace."  Another  thing  which  makes  it  a  very  difficult  matter  for 
new  Princes  to  refrain  from  fevere  meafures,  is,  that  their  Subjects 
commonly  take  too  great  freedoms  with  them,  knowing  that  they  fit 
but  loofe  upon  their  thrones  at  firft,  and  are  not  able  to  ftem  any 
powerful  opposition.  "  Ufurpata  ftatim  libertate,  licentius,  ut  erga 
principem  novum.11  Hilt.  1.  Cuke  Valentine  ufed  to  fay,  "that  the' 
maxim  cderiut  dum  Vietnam,  muft  of  necefiity  be  followed  by  fuch  as 
have  railed  themselves  to  Sovereignty  fiom  a  private  condition  ;r> 
quoting  the  inftance  of  Julius  Csefar,  who  enjoyed  the  Empire  but 
five  months,  becaufe  he  flighted  the  counfel  that  was  given  him  by. 
Hirtius  and  Panfa,  who  advifed  him  to  fupport  his  power  by  the  fame 
method  that.he  had  acquired  it.  "  Laudandum,  fays  Paterculus,  ex- 
perientia  confiiium  eft  Panfae  atque  Hirtii,  qui  fern  per  prsdixerant 
Caefari  ut  principatum  armis  quaefitum,  armis  teneret.  Ille  dicYttans 
mori  fe  quam  timeri  malle  ;  dum  clementiam,  quam  prasftiterat,  ex- 
peclat,  incautus  ab  ingratis  occupatus  eft."  Hift.  2.  One  muft  con- 
clude therefore  with  Salluft,  that  the  belt  means  to  preferve  power, 
are  thofe  that  were  made  uft  of  to  obtain  it.  H  Imperium  eifdem  ar« 
tibus  retinetur,  quibus  partura, eft." 

the 
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the  inhofpitality  of  her  Subjects  from  the  nevvnefs  of 
her  Government. 

Res  dura,  &  regni  novitas  me  talia  cogunfc 
Moliri,  &  late  fines  cultode  tueri 

my  cruel  fare, 

And  doubts  attending  an  uniettled  State, 
Forc'd  me  to  guard  my  Coail. 

Dryden". 

However,  he  ought  to  be  flow  in  giving  credit  to 
reports,  not  over  hafly  in  his  proceedings,  and  to  be- 
ware of  frighting  himfelf  with  phantoms  of  his  own 
raifing  •,  tempering  his  mercy  with  prudence  in  iuch 
a  manner,  that  too  much  confidence  may  not  put 
hirm  oft  his  guard,  nor  caufelefs  jealoufics  make  him 
iniuppor  table. 

From   hence  arifes   a   Query,  viz.  e*  whether  it  is 
better  to  be  loved   or  feared  :"  to  which  I  would  an- 
fwer,  that  one  would  wifh  to  be  both.     But  fince  that 
is  a  very  hard  matter  to  accompiifh,  it  is  fafer  to  be 
feared  than  beloved,  if  one  fide  or  other  of  the  queftion 
mult   necefifarily  be   taken.     For   it  may  be  truly  af- 
firmed of  mankind  in  general,  that  they  are  ungrate- 
ful, inconftant,  hypocritical,  felf-interefted,  and  ready 
to  fly  from  any  appearance  of  danger:  whilft  you  are 
fecure,  and   in   a  capacity  of  doing  them  any  good, 
their  lives  and  fortunes,  and  children  (if  you  believe 
them)  are  all  at   your  Service  :   but   if  fortune  turns 
her  back  upon  you,  they  will  fpon  follow  her  example, 
as  I  faid  before  f.     The  Prince  then  who  has  no  other 
foundation  to  rely   upon   but   their   profeffions,    will 
certainly  be  ruined  :  for  though  indeed  he  may  think:* 
he  has  reafon  to  depend  upon   the  affection  of  thofb 
who  follow  him  (if  not  from   motives   of  generofity 
and  difintereftednefs,  or  regard  to  his  perfonal  merit) 

*  "  Profperi's  VitelKi  rebu~  certaturi,  adverfam  ejus  fortunam  ex 
sequo  detrcclabant."  Tacit.  Hilt.  2.  "  ianguentibus  omnium  Studiis, 
qui  primo  alacres  fidern  atque  animum  ofteritaverantv'  Hilt.  1.  *«  cse- 
t#ris  aliena  pencula  de'erentibus."  Annal.  13. 

ac 
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at  leait  from  a  fejife  of  the  favours  and  benefactions 
they  have  received  ;  yet  he  will  find  himfelf  deceived 
when  he  has  occafion  for  their  afiiftance  *.  Befides, 
people  are  apt  to  be  lefs  cautious  of  offending  thofe 
who  take  pains  to  make  themfelves  beloved,  than 
thofe  who  endeavour  to  make  themfelves  feared  f,  as 
love  of  that  fort  generally  proceeds  from  obligations, 
which  mankind,  out  of  the  depravity  and  corruption 
of  their  hearts,  ufually  take  the  firft  opportunity  of 
breaking  whenever  felf-intereft  interferes  J  :  but  fear 
being  caufed  by  an  apprehenfion  of  punimment  and 
fufferings,  is  feldom  or  never  to  be  fhaken  off. 

A  Prince  however,  ought  to  make  himfelf  feared 
in  fuch  a  manner,  that  if  he  cannot  gain  the  love,  he 
may  at  lead  avoid  the  hatred  of  his  Subjects :  and  that 
is  far  from  being  impoffible,  efpecially  if  he  does  not 
make  too  free  with  their  properties,  their  wives,  or 
daughters.  As  to  the  matter  of  executions,  he  fhould 
never  put  a  man  to  death,  but  when  there  is  a  ma- 
nifeft  reafon  for  it,  and  the  neceflity  of  the  thing  will 
fairly  juftify  him  :  but  above  all,  he  muft  take  par- 
ticular care  not  to  touch  their  eftates  •,  for  a  man  will 
fooner  excufe  the  death  of  a  father,  or  brother,  than 
the  Jpfs  of  his  patrimony.  Befides,  as  pretences  for 
confiscations  are  never  wanting,  when  a  man  once 
begins  to  indulge  himfelf  in  rapine  of  that  kind,  he 
feldom  defifts  :  but  in  cafes  of  blood,  the  occafions 
being  rare,  the"  remembrance  of  them  will  foon  be 
blown  over  §. 

But  when  a  Prince  is  at  the  head  of  a  numerous 
army,  he  muft  make  little  account  of  being  thought 

*  "  Amicitias,  dum  magnitudine  munerum,  non  conftantia  raorum, 
continere  putat,  meruit  magis  quam  habujt."  Tacit.  Hift.  3.  "  The 
friendlhips  which  intereft  had  cemented,  intereit  likewife  diffblved," 
fays  another  ancient  author. 

f  "  Infirma  vincula  earitatis."  Tacit,  in  Vit.  Agric.  "  Timetur  a 
pluribus,   quod  plerumque  fortius  amore  eft."   Plin.  Ep.  5.  Lib.  I. 

X  "  Amicos  tempore  fortuna,  cupidinibus,  aliquandoimminui,  de- 
finere."  Tacit.  Hift.  4. 

§  "  That  is,  when  a  Prince  is  not  naturally  inclined  to  rapine; 
fadds  Machiavel,  Chap.  xxi.  Book  III.  of  his  Political  Difcourfes  :) 
for  if  he  is  of  a  covetous  and  rapacious  turn,  he  will  always  find  pre- 
tences to  fhed  blood,  for  the  fake  of  eonfneations." 

cruel : 
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cruel  *  :  for  if  he  has  not  that  character  amongft  his 
Soldiers,  they  will  never  be  kept  in  due  order  and 
difcipline,  nor  fit  Co  be  led  on  to  any  enterprize.  It 
is  related  of  Hannibal,  amongft  the  reft  of  his  greaC 
qualifications,  that  though  he  had  almoft  a  number-- 
Itfs  army  to  command,  compofed  of  many  different: 
nations,  and  in  a  hoftile  country  too,  there  never  hap- 
pened any  diftenfion  amongft  the  Soldiers,  nor  did 
they  ever  mutiny  againft  their  General,  either  in  the 
ebb  or  flow  of  his  fortune -f:  and  this  can  be  attri- 
buted to  nothing  elfe  but  his  extreme  feverity,  which, 
in  conjunction  with  his  other  admirable  qualities, 
made  him  both  feared  and  refpected,  and  without 
which,  all  the  reft  could  not  have  produced  fuch  an 
effect.  And  yet  there  are  fome  writers  (but  of  little 
judgment  indeed)  who  though  they  admire  his  greac 
exploits,  make  no  fcruple  of  condemning  the  caufes 
to  which  they  might  principally  be  affigned.  But  in 
order  to  fliew  that  his  other  virtues  would  not  have 
been fufRcient  for  this  purpofe  without  fuch  a  degree 
of  feverity,  let  us  reflet  upon  the  conduct  of  Scipio? 
a  General  of  the  higheft  reputation,  not  only  in  his 
own  times,  but  in  the  hiftory  cf  all  others  that  have 
fince  pafTed.  His  forces  mutinied  againft  him  in 
Spain  ;  a  difafter  tha(:  was  wholly  owing  to  his  lenity,, 
which  had  encouraged  them  to  fuch  a  degree  of  li- 
centioufnefs,  as  was  by  no-means  confident  with  mi- 
litary difcipline  ±  :  upon  which  account,  he  was  up- 
braided by  Fabius  Maxim  us  in  full  Senate,  as  the 
corrupter  of  the  Roman  Soldiery  §.,  Another  in- 
(tance  of  his  too  great  miidnds  in  this  refpect  was,. 
that  when  the  inhabitants  of  Locris  complained  to 

*  "  EfpeciaHy  if  his  reputation  be  great;  ((ays  he,  Chap.  xx?. 
Book  III.  of"  the  fame  Difcourfes)  as  that  will  prefently  efface  the 
remembrance  of  all  the  faults  which  his  rigour  had  made  him 
commit." 

f  He  fays  the  fame  thing  in  the  laft  quoted  Chapter  of  his  Dif- 
courfes. 

X  He  was  afterwards  obliged  to  ufemore  rigour,  ibid . 

§  "  Natum  eum  ad  corrumpendara  difcipiinam  inilitarem  arguebat.1* 
Tit.  Liv.  Dec.  3.  Lib.  II. 

\ .  him 
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him  of  being  plundered   and  abufed   by  one  of  his 
Lieutenants,    they   met   with  no  manner  of  redrefs, 
nor  was  that  officer  in  any  wife  efther  reprimanded  or 
chaftifed  for  his  infolence  *  :  to  excufe  which,  one  of 
the  Senators  -f  faid,  u  there    were  fome    men   who 
knew  better  how  to  avoid  doing  ill  themfelves,  than 
to  punifh  it  in  others."     It  is  certain,  however,  that 
ib  dangerous  a  manner  of  proceeding  would  in  time 
have  tarniihed   his  glory,  if  he  had    been   a  Prince  : 
but  as  he  lived   under  a  Republican  government,  ic 
was  not  only  connived   at,  but  added  to   his  repu- 
tation.— I  conclude  then  with  regard  to  the  queftion, 
"  whether  it  is  better  to  be  feared  or  beloved/'  that 
it  entirely  depends  upon  the  inclinations  of  the  Sub* 
]eds  themfelves,  whether  they  will  love  their  Prince 
or  not  \  whereas  the  Prince  has  it  in  his  own  povvcF 
to  make  them  fear  him  5  and  if  he  is  a  wife  man,  he 
ought  to  cruft  to  what  depends  upon  himielf  alone, 
and  not  upon  the  caprice  of  others,   but  to  remem- 
ber at  the  fame  time,  to  conduct  himfelf  (as  1  have 
faid  before)  in  fuch  a    manner    as  to  avoid    beind 
hated  J. 


E  X  A  M  E  N,      CHAP.     XVII. 

T1HE  mod  precious  depofits  that  a  Prince  can  be 
trufted  with,  is  the  life  of  his  Subjeds:  his 
office  gives  him  a  power  either  to  punifh  or  abfoive 
the  guilty  §.     Good  Princes  look  upon   this  power 

*  Plutarch  calls  him  Pleminius.  It  was  upon  tbefe  complaints  that 
the  Romans  were  tor  depriving  Scipio  of  the  Government  of  Sicily, 
and  bringing  him  to  a  trial. 

f  Qmntus"MerelluS. 

X  Plutarch  fays,  in  the  Life  of  Lycurgus,  that  Eurytkm,  King  of- 
Sparta,  having  relaxed  the  royal  authority  a  little,  in  order  to  p'leafe 
his  Subjects,  they  grew  fo  infolent  and  licentious  after  they  per- 
ceived the  reins  loufe,  that  when  his  Succeflbrs  endeavoured  to  re- 
fume  a  proper  degree  of  authority,  they  became  mortally  hated  by 
the  people. 

§  The  fecond  edition  ftrikes  out,  "  Us  font  arbitres  fupremes  de  la 
juftice."  which  is  here  added  in  the  fifft. 

over 
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over  the  lives  of  their  Subjects  as  the  heavieft  part  of 
their  charge :  they  confider  that  others,  whom  they 
are  appointed  to  judge,  are  men  as  well  as  themfelves : 
they  know  that  other  calamities  arid  misfortunes  may 
in  ibme  wife  be  remedied  ;  but  that  a  violent  and  un- 
timely death  is  an  irreparable  lofs  :  they  never  pro- 
ceed to  feverity  but  when  it  is  abfolutely  necefTary, 
'to  prevent  fome  greater  evil  which  mud  otherwife 
happen ;  [like  a  man  who  cuts  off  a  limb  that  is  gan- 
grened to  fave  the  reft  of  his  body*.]  But  Machia- 
vel  treats  things  of  the  greater!:  importance  as  mer6 
trifles  :  he  makes  little  or  no  account  of  human  blood  : 
private  intereft  is  the  only  thing  he  confiders  as  worth 
regard,  and  the  only  God  he  worfhips  :  he  prefers 
cruelty  to  clemency,  and  advifes  all  Princes,  but 
thofe  efpecially  who  are  newly  advanced  to  Sovereign- 
ty, to  defpife  the  imputation  of  being  cruel.  In  de- 
fence of  this,  he  cites  fome  verfes  which  Virgil  puts 
into  the  mouth  of  Dido.  But  where  is  the  weight  of 
fuch  quotations  ?  Virgil  makes  Dido  fpeak  like  Jo- 
cafta  in  one  of  our  modern  Tragedies :  for  the  pef- 
fons  whom  Poets  introduce  upon  the  Stage,  muft  al- 
ways exprefs  themfelves  in  terms  that  are  fuitable  to 
their  refpective  characters.  The  authority  of  Dido 
and  Jocafta  then  is  not  to  be  quoted  in  a  Treatife  of 
Politics  :  the  example  of  fome  great  and  able  men 
upon  fuch  an  occafion  would  have  been  more  to  the 
purpofe. 

He  likewife  recommends  extreme  rigour  to  fuch  as 
command  armies,  and  after  a  companion  betwixt  the 
indulgence  of  Scipio  and  the  Severity  of  Hannibal, 
prefers  the  Carthaginian  to  the  Roman,  and  concludes 
that  all  order  and  difcipline  are  owing  to  fuch  rigour, 
and  confequently  that  nothing  is  to  be  expe&ed  from 
an  army  without  it.     But  his   manner  of  arguing   is 

*  The  firft  edition  runs  in  this  manner,  "  lis  ne  prennent  de  ees 
triftes  refolutiohs,  que  dans  des  cas  defefperez  Sc  pareils  a  ceux  ou  un 
homrae  fe  fentant  un  membre  gangrene,  malgre  la  tendrefle  qu  il  a 
pour  lui-meme,  fe  refoudroit  a  ie  laifier  retraneher,  pour  gran tir  8c 
pour  fauvir  du  moin$  par  c^tte  operation  douioureufe  le  refte  du  fon 
corps." 

Vol,  IL  Z  very 
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very  unfair  and  difingenuous :  for  he  pitches  upon 
Scipio,  the  mildeft  and  gentleft  of  all  Generals  in 
point  of  difcipline,  to  compare  him  with  Hannibal, 
in  order  to  palliate  the  cruelty  of  his  maxims. — It 
mnft  be  owned,  indeed,  that  no  order  can  be  main* 
tained  in  an  army  without  feverity.  For  how  would 
it  be  pofiible  to  govern  a  motley  multitude  of  liber- 
tines, debauchees,  poltroons,  hot-brarned  young  fel- 
lows, in  fhort  of  brutes  and  raicals  of  every  kind,  if 
they  were  not  hard  reined  ^nd.  kept  in  obedience  by 
the  fear  of  punifhment  ?  All  that  I  plead  for  upon- 
this  occafion  is  moderation  :  if  a  man's  tendernefs  in- 
clines him  to  mercy,  his  prudence  will  likewife  ob- 
lige him  to  ufe  feverity  :  but  in  that  cafe  he  will  aft 
like  a  fkilful  Pilot,  and  not  cut  away  his  mails  and 
rigging  till  he  is  abfolutely  forced  to  it  by  a  Storm. 
Without  doubt  there  are  exigencies  when  it  is  necef- 
fary  to  be  fevere,  but  never  to  be  cruel  j  and  I  mould 
much  rather  chufe  to  be  beloved  than  feared  by  my 
Soldiers  in  the  day  of  battle. 

He  further  aflerts  that  a  Prince  will  find  it  fafer 
to  be  feared  than  beloved,  becaule  the  greateft 
part  of  mankind  are  ungrateful,  inco-nftant,  &c.  * 
And  every  body  muft  allow  indeed  that  there  are  fuch 
people  in  the  world  ;  nor  do  I  deny  that  motives  of 
fear  are  fometimes  very  powerful :  but  I  will  venture 
xo  affirm  that  a  Prince,  whofe  Politics  have  no  other 
end  but  to  make  him  feared,  will  reign  only  over  a 
parcel  of  poor  abject  wretches,  from  whofe  fervice 
nothing  great  or  glorious  can  be  expected  ;  for  what- 
ever is  done  out  of  fear,  will  always  carry  the  marks 
of  it :  that,  on  the  contrary,  a  Prince  who  has  gained 
the  love  of  his  Subjects,  will  reign  over  their  very 

•  This  paflfage  runs  thus  at  large  in  the  firft  editiort,  "  piuTquela 
plupart  du  monde  eft  porte  a  Tingratitude,  an  changemem,  a  la  dif- 
iimulation,  a  la  Ischete,  &  a  Pavarice  j  que  l'amour  eil  un  lien  d'obli- 
gation,  que  la  malice  &  la  baffeile  du  genre  humain  ont  rendu  trcs 
fragile:  au  lieu  que  la  craiute  du  chatiment  allure  bien  plus  fort  du 
devoir  des  gens  5  que  les  hommes  font  roaitres  de  leur  bienveillance* 
iDais  qn'ils  ne  /'ont  pas  de  leur  crainte  ,-  ainfi  qu'un  Prince  prudent  de- 
pendra  pi u tot  de  Liu  que  da  aufcrfesV1 
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hearts,  as  they  will  find  it  their  intereit  to  fupporc 
him  :  and  that  there  are  numberlefs  examples  in  hif- 
tory,  of  great  and  noble  actions  that  men  have  per- 
formed out  of  mere  affection  2nd  fidelity  to  fuch  So- 
vereigns. I  fay  further,  that  the  fafhion  of  revolu- 
tions feems  to  be  pretty  well  over  in  thefe  times. 
There  is  no  Kingdom,  except  England  *>  where  the 
Prince  has  any  thing  to  apprehend  from  his  Subjects : 
and  even  in  England  he  has  nothing  to  fear,  but  from 
a  Storm  of  his  own  raifing. 

I  conclude  then,  that  a  cruel  Prince  is  much  more 
expofed  to  treafon  and  other  dangers,  than  one  that 
is  tender  and  merciful  :  for  cruelty  is  infupportabl<% 
and  people  foon  grow  tired  of  fear  :  but  goodnefs  is 
always  amiable,  and  fubjects  are  never  weary  of  being 
affectionate. — It  is  much  to  be  wifhed,  therefore, 
for  the  happinefs  of  mankind,  that  all  Princes  were 
goodj  without  being  too  indulgent :  that  fo  their  le- 
nity might  always  be  regarded  as  a  virtue,  rather 
than  defpifed  as  a  weaknefs. 


CHAP.    XVIII; 

How  far  Princes  are  obliged  to  ohferve  their  Engagements* 

HOW  honourable  and    praife-worthy   it  is  in   a 
Prince  to  act  with  integrity  and  good  faith,  ra- 
ther than  to  have  recourfe  to  artifice  and  coJlufion, 

*  This  is  not  the  firft  laih  his  Prufli3n  Majefty  has  given  the  Engiifn 
in  the  courfe  of  this  work,  as  a  rebellious  feditious  people.  £ut  if 
they  are  naturally  impatient  of  flavery  and  tyranny  under  bad 
Princes,  they  are  as  loyal  to  thofe  that  are  good.  The  character  of 
the  people  in  general  may  well  enough  be  taken  from  the  great  Duke- 
©f  Devon  (hire's  Epitaph, 

Wilhelmus  Dux  Devonian,    { 

Bonorum  Principum  fubditus  fidelisj 

Inimicus  &  inviius  Tyrannic. 

If  other  nations  are  tame  and  fervile  enough  to  bow  their  necks  and 
crouch  under  the  yoke  of  Tyrants,  may  the  Britons  ever  deleft  their 
example  ! — Long  may  they  continue  happy  and  free  under  the  aufpi- 
cious  government  of  a  Protectant  and  Patriot  King  ! 

Z  %  every 
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every  one  mud  be  fenfible.  Neverthelefs  experience 
has  (hewn  us  that  thole  Princes  of  our  own  times, 
who  have  made  the  lead  account  of  their  word  and 
honour,  have  done  the  greated  things  •,  and  that  by 
dint  of  craft  and  circumvention,  they  have  for  the 
moft  part  got  the  better  of  others,  who  proceeded 
with  fincerlty  and  regard  to  their  engagements. — It 
muft  be  obferved  then  that  there  are  two  ways  of  de- 
ciding any  conteft,  the  one  by  Laws,  the  other  by 
force ;  the  former  is  proper  to  men,  the  latter  to 
beads.  But  as  laws  are  not  always  iufBcient  to  end 
the  difference,  it  becomes  neceffary  fometimes  to  make 
ufe  of  force.  A  Prince  therefore  ought  to  know  how 
to  refemble  a  bead  as  well  as  a  man,  upon  occafion  : 
and  this  is  obfcurely  hinted  to  us  by  ancient  writers, 
who  relate  that  Achilles,  and  feveral  other  Princes  in 
former  times,  were  fent  to  be  educated  by  Chiron  the 
Centaur;  that  as  their  Preceptor  was  half-man  and 
half  bead,  they  might  be  taught  to  imitate  both  na- 
tures, fince  one  cannot  long  iupport  i'tfelf  without  the 
other.  Now,  becaufe  it  is  fo  neceffary  for  a  Prince 
to  learn  how  to  act  the  part  of  a  bead  fometimes,  he 
fhould  make  the  Lion  and  the  Fox  his  patterns :  for 
the  Lion  has  not  cunning  enough  of  hirnfelf  to  keep 
out  of  Snares  and  toils  \  nor  the  Fox  fufficient  drength 
to  cope  with  a  Wolf :  fo  that  he  mud  be  a  Fox  to 
enable  him  to  find  out  the  fnares,  and  a  Lion  in  order 
to  terrify  the  Wolves  \  and  he  that  copies  the  Lion 
only  is  wanting  to  hirnfelf.— A  wife  Prince  therefore, 
ought  not  to  regard  his  word  when  the  keeping  it  will 
be  to  his  prejudice,  and  the  caufes  no  longer  fubfift 
which  obliged  him  to  give  it.  This  is  a  maxim,  in- 
deed, which  mould  not  be  inculcated,  if  the  gene- 
rality of  mankind  were  good  ;  but  as  they  are  far 
otherwife,  and  will  not  perform  their  engagements  to 
you,  you  are  not  obliged  to  keep  any  meal  tires  with 
them.  A  Prince  will  never  want  colourable  pretences 
to  varnifn  the  breach  of  his  faith  :  of  which  we  mighc 
bring  numberlefs  examples  of  no  very  ancient  date, 
and  (hew  how  many  treaties,  how  many  folemn  pro- 

mifes. 
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mifes,  have  been  perfidioufly  violated  by  Princes ;  and 
that  thofe  who  have  a6ied  the  Fox,  have  always  fuo 
ceeded  beft  in  their  affairs. — However,  it  is  highly 
neceffary  to  difguife  this  craft,  and  to  be  a  thorough 
mailer  both  of  limulation  and  difiimulation  *.  For 
fome  men  are  fo  fimple,  and  others  fo  eager  to  get 
out  of  any  prefent  difficulty,  that  whoever  knows  how 
to  act  this  part  will  always  find  dupes  to  his  hypocrify. 
Amongft  many  other  recent  examples  of  this  fort,  J 
cannot  forbear  quoting  that  of  Pope  Alexander  VI. 
whofe  whole  life  was  one  continued  impofition  upon 
mankind  :  he  neither  did  nor  thought  of  any  thing 
elfe  but  how  to  deceive  others:  no  man  ever  made 
flronger  proteftations  of  fincerity,  or  took  more  fo- 
3emn  oaths  to  confirm  them  ;  no  man  ever  (hewed  lets 
regard  to  fuch  engagements  -j- :  yet  he  was  fo  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  credulity  of  the  world,  that  he  al- 
ways found  frefh  people  to  work  upon,  and  fucceeded 
in  all  his  defigns. 

It  is  not  at  all  neceffary  therefore,  that  a  Prince 
mould  be  actually  poflerTed  of  all  the  good  qualities 
abovementioned  -9  but  highly  fo,  that  he  Ihould  have 

*  Salluft  fays  of  Cataline  that  he  was,  "  Callidifnmus  rei  Simulator 
&  diffimulator."''  "  Simulation,  according  to  Mr:  Johnfon,  is  that 
part  of  hypocrify  which  pretends  that  to  be  which  is  not.''  "  For 
diftinCHon  fake,  (fays  Dr.  South  in  one  of  his  Sermons)  a  deceiving 
by  word,  is  commonly  called  a  Lye  j  and  deceiving  by  aftions,  ges- 
tures, or  behaviour,  is  called  Simulation,  or  hypocrify."—- The  fame 
author  fays  of  dirHmulation,  (which  is  pretending  net  to  be  what  we 
are)  that  it  may  be  taken  alio  for  a  bare  concealment  of  one's  mind  5 
in  which  fenfe  we  commonly  fay,  "  that  it  is  prudent  to  dilfemble 
injuries." — Tully,  however,  who  was  no  bad  Politician,  gives  us 
fome  Maxims  that  are  very  different  from  this  of  Machiavel.  '•'  Ex 
omni  vita,  fays  he,  fimulatio  diffimularioque  tollenda  eft."  De  OfRc. 
lib.  III.  "  Omnium  rerum  (imulatio  vitiofa  eft,  toilit  enim  judicium 
veri  idque  adulterat."  De  araicit, 

•f  People  ufed  to  fay  of  Alexander  VI  and  his  Son  Oasfar  Borgia, 
that  the  one  never  did  what  he  faid,  and  the  other  never  faid  what  he 
defigned  to  do;  and  that  both  laid  it  down  for  a  fundamental  maxim, 
**  to  give  their  word  to  any  body,  but  to  keep  it  with  nobody  ."  and 
when  any  one  reproached  them  with  a  breach  of  faith,  they  aofwered, 
f*  they  had  fworn  indeed  to  do  fuch  a  thing,  but  they  had  never  pro- 
mifed  to  keep  their  oath." 

Z  2  tim 
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the  appearance  of  them  * :  on   the  contrary,  I  will 
venture  to  affirm,  that   to   be  pofTeffed   of  them  in 
reality,  and  to  put  them  in  practice  upon  all  occafions, 
will  be  of  prejudice;   but  that  the  appearance  of  them 
will  be  of  fervice  to  him.     Ic  is   honourable  to  feem 
merciful,  courteous,  religious,  punctual,  and  fincere, 
and  indeed  to  be  fo :  but  it  is  neceffary  at  the  fame 
time  that  he  mould  have  his  mind  fo  modelled,  and 
be  fo  much  matter  of  himfelf,  that  he  may  know  how 
to  alter  his  conduct  upon  occafion. — I  fay  then  that  a 
Prince,  efpecially  a  new  one,  cannot  pofllbly  practife 
all  thofe  qualities  which  make  men  efteemed  goocl 
and  virtuous  :  he  will  often  be  obliged,  for  the  pre- 
fervation  of  his  State,  to  violate  th^  laws  of  Charity, 
Humanity,  and  Religion  :  and  therefore  he  mould  be 
ready  prepared  to  fhift  his  fails  according  to  the  wind 
that  blows  •,  and,  as  I  faid  before,  never  to  do  evil  if 
he  can  help  it  -,  but  if  he  is  compelled   by  downright 
necefiity,  to  make  no  fcruple  of  it  f .     He  muff,  con- 
stantly be  upon  his  guard,  that  nothing  may  ever  drop 
from   his   mouth   but  what  feems  to  proced  from  a, 
heart  full  of  goodnefs,  mercy,  truth,  humanity,  and 

#  According  to  the  maxim  of  the  French  Poet, 
II  faut  fembler  homme  de  bien, 
Et  cependant  ne  valoir  rien. — — ■ 

Charles  V.  always  ufed  to  fwear,  afe  de  hombre  de  big}?,  "  upon  the 
■word  of  a  good  man,"  and  always  acled  contrary  to  what  he  had 
fworn  ;  fo  well  had  he  ftudied  Machiavel's  Prince ;  a  book  that  he  was 
very  fond  of,  and  had  it  translated  for  his  own  ufe.  KeifT.  hiftoire  de 
^'Empire,  I.  III.  chap.  iv. 

■f  The  above  cited  Gafpar  d'Auvergne  fays  upon  this  pafTage  as  fol- 
lows, "  although  the  author  may  here  feem  to  run  ftrange  lengths, 
and  not  only  to  deviate  from  the  paths  of  virtue,  b#ut  to  authorize 
vice  ;  yet  he  could  not  have  faid  lefs  in  juftice  to  his  plan,  and  for  the 
attainment  of  the  ends  which  he  propofes.  For  it  is  a  very  difficult 
matter  for  a  Prince  to  fupport  himfelf  amongft  powerful  and  am- 
bitious neighbours  as  well  as  difloyal  and  rebellious  Subjects,  without 
fometimes  encroaching  a  little  upon  the  laws  of  conscience.  Such  is 
the  courfe  of  this  World  (naturally  wicked  indeed)  that  even  Princes, 
In  the  midft  of  their  royalty,  cannot  long  maintain  their  dignity, 
without  the  practice  of  vice  upon  occafion  :  that  fo,  when  the  neceifity 
ceafes,  they  may  immediately  return  to  virtue." — It  is  hard  to  fay, 
whether  the  author,  or  this  commentator  upon  him,  is  the  bolder  and 
ler  of  the  tv/o. 

reli| 
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religion ;  but  particularly  of  the  lad  :  for  mankind 
in  general  form  their  judgment  rather  from  appear- 
ances than  realities  :  all  men  have  eyes,  but  not  many 
have  the  gift  of  penetration  :  every  one  fees  your  ex- 
terior, but  few  can  difcern  what  you  have  in  your 
heart ;  and  thofe  few  dare  not  oppole  the  voice  of  the 
multitude,  who  have  the  Majefty  of  their  Prince  on 
their  fide  :  befides,  the  actions  of  all  men,  but  par- 
ticularly of  Princes  (of  which  no  private  Judge  can 
properly  take  cognizance)  are  generally  condemned  or 
approved  by  their  confequences.  Let  it  then  be  the 
xhief  care  of  a  Prince  to  prefcrve  himfelf  and  his 
State:  the  means  which  he  tifes  for' that  purpofe, 
whatfoever  they  are,  will  always  be  efteemed  honour- 
able, and  applauded  by  every  one  * :  for  the  opinion 
of  the  Vulgar  is  always  determined  by  appearances 
and  the  ifTue  of  things ;  and  as  the  world  is  chiefly 
compofed  of  fuch  as  are  called  the  Vulgar,  the  voice 
of  the  few  is  felddm  or  never  heard  or  regarded*  but 
when  the  others  have  nothing  to  found  their  judg- 
ment upon,  and  confequently  cannot  tell  how  to  de- 
termine.— There  is  a  Prince  alive  at  this  time  (whofe 
name  however  it  may  not  be  proper  to  mention)  who 
has  nothing  in  his  mouth  but  i  Peace  and  good  Faith  1* 
and  yet  if  had  inclined  either  to  one  or  the  other,  he 
would  long  ago  have  loft  both  his  reputation  and  do- 
minions -f\ 

*  "  Nihil  gloriouim,  n\Ci  tutum  ;  &  omnia  retinendss  dominationis 
lionefta."  Salluft.  "  Viro  aut  urbi  Principi,  nihil  injuilum  quod  fruc- 
tuorum,"  fays  Thucydides,  And  Tacitus  tells  us  that  Agrippina,  the 
mother  of  Nero,  made  light  of  facriiking  every  thing  for  a  crowns 
"  Decus,  pudorem,  corpus,  cuncla  regno  viliora  habere."  Annal.  ia. 
Such  are  the  diclatesof  ambition,  and  fuch  the  confcienc.es  of  Princes 
and  Politicians ! 

f  The  abovementioned  Ferdinand  V.  King  of  Arragon  andCa&ile, 
3s  here  meant,  who  owed  the  ac.quifition  of  the  Kingdoms  of  Naples 
and  Navarre  merely  to  perfidy  and  breach  of  faith.  Upon  which,  a 
certain  Italian  Prince,  who  was  his  cotemporary,  ufed  to  fay,  "that 
Ferdinand  mould  fiyear  by  fome  God  in  whom  he  believed,  before  fe.§ 
syc.wid  trull  him.," 
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examen:    chap,   xviii, 

'"PHIS  Preceptor  of  Tyrants  has  the  aiTurance  to  af- 
fert  here,  that  Princes  ought  to  make  themfelves 
perfect  mailers  of  diffimulation  in  order  to  deceive 
the  world. — Now,  in  the  firft  place,  every  one  knows 
how  curious  the  Public  is.  It  is  an  animal  that  fees 
every  thing,  hears  every  thing,  and  fpeaks  of  every 
thing  :  and  if  this  curiofity  examines  the  conduct  of 
private  perfons,  it  is  only  by  way  of  amufement  in 
leifure  hours  :  but  when  it  pries  into  the  actions  of 
Princes,  it  is  becaufe  its  own  interefts  are  concerned 
in  them.  So  that  Princes  are  more  liable  to  be  watch- 
ed in  their  proceedings  than  other  people.  They  are 
like  Stars  which  are  obferved  by  Aftronomers  :  their 
Courtiers  are  making  continual  remarks  upon  them  ; 
the  lead:  gefture  or  glance  of  the  eye  lays  open  their 
hearts,  and  the  people  will  form  a  pretty  good  guefs 
from  them.  In  ihort,  they  can  no  more  conceal  their 
vices  than  the  fun  can  cover  its  fpots.  The  mafk  of 
diffimulation  may  hide  the  natural  deformities  of  a 
Prince  for  a  while  perhaps  •,  but  he  cannot  wear  that 
mafk  continually  :  it  mull  be  taken  off,  or  at  leaft 
lifted  up  now  and  then,  if  it  be  only  to  breathe ;  and 
one  glimpfe  is  fufficient  to  fatisfy  men  of  penetration*. 
Artifice  will  then  be  of  no  further  fervice  to  that 
Prince  :  men  will  not  judge  of  him  by  his  profef- 
fions  alone,  they  will  naturally  lay  his  actions  toge- 
ther, and  then  compare  his  deeds  with  his  words. 
Falfehood  and  diffimulation  cannot  ftand  fuch  a  proof: 
for  no  man  can  well  fupport  a  fictitious  character ;  he 
will  foon  difcover  himfeif,  and  appear  in  his  own  co- 

'  ?  "  Animus  ejus  vuUu,  flagitia  parietibus  tegebantur  j  fed  haec 
obftruclio  nee  diuturna  eft,  nee  obducla  ita,  ut  curiofis  oculis  perfpici 
jion  poffit.*'  Cic.  pro.  P.  Sext. — "  Qiiam  non  eft  facilis  virtus  !  quam 
vero  difficiiis  ejus  fimulatio!"  Idem.  Epift.  ad  Attic,  lib.  VII.  Ep.  i. 
V  Tecla  omnia  celeriter,  tanquam  fiofculi,  deciduntj  nee  fimulatum 
poteft  quidquam  die  diutttmtun.*'  Idem,  De  Offic.  lib.  Ill, 
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lours,  and  therefore  he  ought  to  be  in  reality  what  he 
would  have  the  world  think  he  is  :  otherwife  he  may' 
make  a  fool  of  himfelf,  but  he  cannot  deceive  the 
Public. — Pope  Sixtus  V.  Philip  II.  of  Spain,  and 
Oliver  Cromwell,  were  eftcemed  enterprizing,  but 
not  good  men*. 

Machiavel  reafons  no  better  upon  the  motives  that 
fhould  induce  Princes  to  practife  deceit  and  hypocrify. 
The  moral  that  he  gives  to  the  fable  of  the  Centaur, 
though  ingenious,  is  mifapplied  and  inconclufive  :  for 
though  Chiron  was  half-man  and  half-beaft,  it  does 
not  follow  from  thence  that  Princes  fhould  be  fierce 
and  deceitful.  A  man  mud  be  very  fond  furely  of 
fetting  up  for  a  Preceptor  of  Villains,  when  he  is 
forced  to  have  recourfe  to  fuch  weak  and  far- fetched 
arguments  to  fupport  his  doctrine.— He  fays,  "  that 
a  Prince  ought  to  have  the  qualities  of  a  Lion  and  a 
Fox;  from  whence  we  may  learn  that  a  Prince  is  not 
obliged  to  keep  his  word."  [A  ftrange  confequence 
indeed!  there  are  Foxes  and  Wolves  in  a  foreft; 
therefore  a  Prince  ought  to  be  a  Knave]  f.  If  one 
can  extract  any  information  or  meaning  out  of  fuch  a 
confuted  manner  of  arguing,  it  muft  be  by  giving  it 
this  turn.  The  world  may  be  compared  to  a  party 
of  Gamefters;  amongft  whom  fome  play  fair,  and 
others  are  fharpers.  A  perfon  therefore,  who  fits 
down  to  play  in  this  company,  ought  to  be  acquainted 
with  all  the  tricks  and  fineffes  of  the  game;  not  in 
order  to  practife  them  himfelf,  but  to  guard  againfl: 
the  knavery  of  others. 

To  proceed.  "  As  all  men  are  wicked  and  faith- 
lefs,  fays  he,  and  will  not  keep  their  engagements 
with  you,  you  are  not  obliged  to  keep  your's  with 
{hem."     But  here  he  flatly  contradicts   himfelf:  for 

*  The  following  paflage,  which  is  in  the  firfl:  edition,  is  here  ftruck. 
out,  "  Un  Prince  quelque  habile  qu'il  foit,  ne  peat,  quand  meme  il 
fuivroit  toutes  Ies  Maximes  de  Machiavel,  donner  le  character  de  la 
vertu,  qu'il  n'a  pas,  aux  crimes  qui  lui  font  propres." 

f  The  (irft  edition  runs  thus,  *'  Voila  une  conclufion  fans  premices  : 
le  Docleur  du  crime  n'a  t/ii  pas  honte  de  begayer  ajnfi  les  lemons  d'im- 
piete  ?'*  x 
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prefently  after  he  fays,  <c  that  fuch  as  know  how  to 
diifemble,  will  always  find  iimple  people  to  praclife 
upon." — All  men  are  Knaves,  and  yet  there  are  others 
that  are  fools  •,  how  is  this  to  be  reconciled  ? 

It  is  likewife  utterly  falfe  that  all  men  are  Knaves. 
One  muft  be  a  Mifanthrope  indeed,  not  to  be  con- 
vinced that  there  are  many  good  and  worthy  men  in 
every  Society  ;  and  that  there  axe  numbers  of  others 
who  are  neither  good  nor  bad.  But  if  Machiavel 
thought  all  the  World  were  Knaves,  what  occafion 
was  there  for  this  abominable  maxim  ?  Nay,  fup- 
pofing  men  were  as  bad  as  he  reprefents  them  ;  would 
it  follow  from  thence  that  we  ought  to  imitate  them? 
If  Cartouche  was  a  highwayman  and  a  murderer,  I 
conclude  that  he  was  a  wretch  who  ought  to  be  pu- 
nched ;  and  not  that  I  ought  to  regulate  my  conduct 
by  his. —  <  If  there  was  no  honour  nor  virtue  left  in 
the  world,  laid  Charles  the  Wife,  the  laft  traces  of 
them  mould  be  found  amongft  Princes." 

After  our  Politician  has  endeavoured  to  prove  the 
neceffity  of  being  a  Villain,  he  encourages  his  dif- 
ciples  to  be  fo,  from  the  little  difficulty  they  will  find 
in  it ;  "  thofe,  fays  he,  who  are  matters  of  diffimu- 
Jation,  will  never  want  Dupes  :"  which  is  faying  in 
other  words,  "  your  neighbour  is  a  weak  man,  and 
you  are  an  artful  cunning  fellow  :  it  is  necefifary  there- 
fore that  you  mould  defraud  him."  .  This  is  a  fort  of 
logic,  however,  for  which  feveral  of  Machiavel's  pu- 
pils have  either  been  hanged,  or  broke  upon  the 
wheel.  But  he  is  not  content  with  having  fhewn,  in 
his  manner,  how  eafy  a  thing  it  is  to  be  a  rogue ; 
he  proceeds  to  recommend  fraud  and  perfidy  by  the 
example  of  fome  that  have  fucceeded  in  their  defigns 
by  fuch  means.  Yet,  unluckily  for  him,  Caefar  Bor- 
gia, the  mod  thorough  paced  and  perfidious  villain 
that  ever  lived,  his  great  pattern  C^far  Borgia,  was 
utterly  ruined  at  laft.  He  therefore  carefully  avoids 
all  mention  .of  his  name  upon  this  occafion  ;  as  he 
was  not  an  example  for  his  purpofe  :  and  where  in* 
deed  could  he  expect  to  find  any  fuch,  except  in  the 
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lives  of  fome  wicked  Popes  and  Tyrants  ?  He  affirms 
that  Alexander  VI.  the  vileft  and  mod  faithlefs  hy- 
pocrite of  his  time,  always  fucceeded  in  his  defigns, 
becaufe  he  was  perfectly  acquainted  with  the  weaknefs 
and  credulity  of  mankind.     But  I  will  venture  to  fay 
that  the  fuccefs  of  moil  of  the  Pope's  defigns  was 
not  fo  much  owing  to  the  credulity  of  mankind,  as 
to  a  fortunate  concurrence  of  certain  events  and  cir- 
cumftances  of  affairs ;    particularly  to  the  ambition 
bot;h  of  the  French  and  the  Spaniards,  the  hatred  and 
divifions  which  then  reigned   amongft   the   chief  fa- 
milies in  Italy,  and  the  weaknefs  of  Lewis  XII.  and 
to  aflert  on  the  contrary,  that  want  of  good  faith,  and 
too  much   refinement,  is  thought  a  -defect  in  policy, 
even   by  Politicians   themfelves.     Don  Lewis  de  Ha* 
ro  *,  who  was  an  able  Minifterhimfelf,  told  Cardinal 
Mazarin  "  that  he  was  guilty  of  a  great  error  in  Po- 
litics, becaufe  he  never  obferved  his  word  upon  any 
occafiort,"     The  fame  Cardinal  was   told  by  Marfhal 
de  Fabert,  whom   he  defigned  to  employ  in  a  nego- 
tiation with  the  Duke  of  Savoy,  "  that  he  could  wifh 
his  eminence  would  not  infill  upon  his  deceiving  the 
Duke  at  that  time,  fince  the  matter  in  queftion  was 
but  a  trifle  :  for  as  the  world  eileemed  him  a  man  of 
honour,  he  thought  it  would  be  better  to  referve  the 
facrifice  of  his  reputation,    till  the  Kingdom   itfelf, 
or  fome  other  fuch  important  concern,  was  at  flake-}-.'* 

*  A  Grandee  and  Minifter  of  State  in  Spain,  Nephew  to  the  Dulce 
£e  Olivarez.  He  did  confiderable  fervice  to  the  crown  of  Spain,  and 
particularly  by  negotiating  the  peace  with  Cardinal  Mazarin,  be- 
twixt France  and  that  Kingdom,  in  the  year  1659.  See  Hiftoire  dij 
'Siecle  courant. 

f  Mazarin  was  Prime  Minifter  of  France  about  the  middle  of  the 
laft  century,  in  the  minority  of  Lewis  XIV.  and  under  the  regency  of 
Q^Anne  of  Auftria.     He  ordered  his  body  to  be  opened  after  his 
/death.    Upon  which,  our  Countryman,  Tom  Brown,  amongfl  many 
jpther  very  fevere  things  in  an  Epitaph  he  made  upon  him,  fays, 
*'  Pectus  tamen  poft  mortem  apertum  eft. 
Turn  primum  patuit  vafrum  cor  Mazarini: 
Quod  nee  precibus,  nee  lachrymis  necinjuriis  moveretur, 
piu  cmsefivimus,  invenere  Medici,  cor  lapideum. 

frown's  Works,  Vol.  IV.  p.  249. 
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But  to  wave  fuch  arguments  as  might  be  drawn 
from  the  dictates  of  honour  and  virtue,  and  to  reafon 
only  from  confiderations  of  felf-intereft,  I  maintain 
that  it  is  bad  Policy  in  Princes  to  abufe  and  deceive 
the  world :  for  they  can  do  it  but  once  •,  and  after 
that,  nobody  will  put  any  further  confidence  in  them. 
Princes  fometimes  let  forth  the  motives  of  their  pro- 
ceedings in  a  Manifefto,  and  prefently  after  act  in  di- 
rect contradiction  to  their  declarations :  but  fuch  bold 
ftrokes  as  thefe  loon  put  an  end  to  all  truft  and  de- 
pendance  -,  and  the  earlier  they  happen,  the  more 
fhamelefs  does  their  prevarication  appear.  The 
Romifh  Church,  to  avoid  inconveniencies  of  this 
kind,  has  very  wifely  ordained,  that  fuch  as  are  to 
be  canonized  ihall  pafs  a  noviciate  of  an  hundred 
years ;  during  which,  the  memory  and  witnefTes  of 
their  foibles  becoming  extinct,  and  no  evidence  of 
that  kind  appearing  againft  them,  their  Apotheofis  is 
fecured. — Neverthelefs,  I  confefs  there  are  fome  dif- 
agreeable  and  melancholy  occafions,  which  oblige  a 
Prince  to  break  his  treaties  and  alliances  :  but  yet  he 
ihould  do  it  in  as  honourable  a  manner  as  poffible,  by 
giving  his  allies  timely  notice  that  he  is  going  to  fe-' 
parate  himfelf  from  them,  and  never  proceed  to  ex- 
tremities, unlefs  the  fafety  of  his  people,  and  the  moft 
urgent  neceffity  compel  him  to  it. 

We  may  obferve  in  the  lad  place,,  how  vices  mul- 
tiply in  MachiavePs  hands.  He  advifes  a  Prince  that 
has  little  or  no  Religion  to  add  hypocrify  to  his  in- 
fidelity, and  thinks  the  people  will  be  more  taken' 
with  a  (hew  of  devotion,  than  difgufted  with  any  ill 
treatment  they  meet  with  from  him.  There  are 
others  I  know  of  this  opinion  :  but,  for  my  own  part, 
I  think,  one  ought  to  make  great  allowances  for  fpe- 
culative  errors,  if  they  are  not  attended  with  a  cor- 
ruption of  heart ;  and  that  the  people  will  always 
be  more  ready  to  excufe  a  Prince  that  is  Sceptically 
inclined,  but  an  honeft  man  and  their  Benefactor, 
than  another  who  is  orthodox  in  his  tenets,  but  a 
8  Vii- 
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ViFlain  and  a  Tyrant  in  his  actions  :  for  the  actions, 
and  not  the  opinions  of  Princes,  make  men  happy  or 
miferable. 

CHAP.     XIX. 

¥bat  Princes  Jhould  take  care  not  to  make  tbemf elves  either 
bated  or  defpifed. 


HAVING  diftinctly  confidered  the  moft  important 
of  thofe  qualities  which  I   mentioned  above,  I 
fhall  briefly  difcufs  the  reft  in  a  general  difcourfe  upon 
this  fubjecl:,  viz.  that  a  Prince  (hould  take  particular 
care,  as  I  have   hinted  before,  to  avoid   doing  fuch 
things  as  may  make  him  either  odious  or  contempt- 
ible :  which  if  he  can  do,  he  will  fill   his  part  pretty 
well,  and  need  not  be  under  any  apprehenfion  of  dan- 
ger from  the  infamy  of  other  vices. — Nothing,  as  1 
have  already  faid,  makes   a  Prince  fo  odious  to  his 
Subjects   as   ufurping  their  eftates,    and  debauching 
their  wives   and  daughters*,  from    both  which   kinds 
of  violence  he  ought  therefore  moft  carefully  to   re- 
frain :  for  whiift  he  neither  invades  their  property  nor 
their  honour,  the  generality  will  live  quietly  aud  con- 
tentedly, and  he  will  have  nothing  to  ftruggle  with 
but  the  ambition  of  fome  few   perfons,  which  he  will 
eafily  find  many  ways  and  means  to  reftrain.    A  Prince 
becomes  contemptible  when  he  is  accounted  change- 
able, full  of  levity,    effeminate,    pufillanimous,  and 
irrefoiute  *  ;  all  which    imputations    he  fhould  fteer 
clear  of  as  fo  many  dangerous  fhoals,  and  endeavour 
to  keep  up  the  character  of  magnanimity,  courage, 
gravity,  and  refolution  in   ail  his  actions.     When  he 
takes  cognizance  of  the  private  affairs  of  his  Subjects, 
he  fhould  fee  that  his  fentence  is  duly  executed,  and 
infpire  them  with  fuch  an  opinion  of  his  juftice,  that 
nobody  may  dare  to  think  of  abufing  or  deceiving 

*  "  Vitellium  fubitis  offenfis,  aut  impeflivis  blanditiis,  mutabilem 
contemhebant,  metuebantque."  Tacit.  Kill   2. 

him. 
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him.  The  Prince  that  conducts  himfelf  in  this  man- 
ner will  always  be  well  efteemed  :  and  that  efteem 
will  always  be  a  great  prefervative  to  him  both  againft 
private  confpiracies  and  open  attacks :  for  people 
will  be  very  cautious  how  they  attempt  any  thing  of 
either  kind,  when 'they  have  fo  able  and  refolute  a 
man,  and  fo  much  refpecled  by  his  Subjects,  to  deal 
with. 

A  Prince  then  you  fee  has  two  things  to  guard 
againft,  the  machinations  of  his  own  Subjects,  and 
the  attempts  of  powerful  foreigners ;  the  latter  of 
whom  he  will  be  able  to  cope  with,  if  he  is  well  arm- 
ed, and  has  good  allies  ;  and  fuch  he  will  always  be* 
fure  to  have,  whilft  his  arms  are  refpe&able,  His  af- 
fairs at  home  likewife  will  be  upon  a  good  footing* 
fo  long  as  he  is  nor  molefted  from  abroad*  except 
they  are  difturbed  feby  fome  confpiracy :  and  even  in 
cafe  he  mould  be  attacked  by  foreigners,  he  will  be 
in  a  condition  to  make  head  againft  them,  as  Nabis 
the  Spartan  did,  if  he  has  not  been  wanting  to  him- 
felf in  making  fuch  provifions,  and  obferving  fuch 
rules  as  I  have  prefcribed.  But  as  to  his  Subjects,  the 
only  thing  he  has  to  apprehend  from  them,  if  he  is 
not  molefted  by  foreign  enemies,  is,  that  they  may 
privately  cabal  and  confpire  againft  him  i  which  yet 
he  will  always  be  fecure  from,  as  long  as  he  does  not 
make  himfelf  odious  and  contemptible,  and  the  peo- 
ple are  fatisfied  with  his  conduct ;  all  which  muft  be 
carefully  attended  to,  as  I  have  faid  before  at  large. 
The  moft  effectual  prefervative  then  againft  con- 
fpiracies, is  not  to  be  hated  and  defpifed  by  the  peo- 
ple :  for  thofe  that  enter  into  a  confpiracy,  do  it  out 
of  a  perflation  that  the  death  of  the  Prince  would  be 
acceptable  to  his  Subjects ;  but  when  they  are  con- 
vinced, on  the  contrary,  that  it  would  only  ferve  to 
enrage  them  they  will  be  deterred  from  embarking  in 
any  fuch  undertaking  •,  becaufe  confpiracies  are  always 
attended  wkh  infinite  difficulties  and  dangers,  and  fel- 
dom  fucceed,  as  experience  has  fufficiently  evinced* 
For  one  man  cannot  carry  on  a  defign  of  that  kind 
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himfelf ;  nor  can  he  trull  any  accomplices,  but  fuch 
as  he  thinks  are  malcontents.     Now   as  foon  as  you 
have  communicated  it  to  a  malcontent,  you  put  it  in 
his  power  to  %make  his  own  terms  ;  for  by  di (cover- 
ing it,  he   may  expect  the   higheft  recompence  *  :  fo 
that  when  he  fees  a  certain  reward  on  one  hand,  and 
nothing   but  difficulty  and  danger  on  the  other,  he: 
muft  either  be  an  implacable  enemy  to  his  Prince,  or 
a  very  extraordinary  friend  to  you,  if  he  does  not  be- 
tray the  fecretf.     In  fhort,  confpirators  live  in  conti- 
nual diilruft,  lufpicion,  and  apprehenfion  of  punifh- 
ment,  which  muft  of  neceffity   difmay   them,    and 
throw  a  damp  upon  their  undertaking  t :  whilft,  on 
the  contrary,  the  Prince  is  fupported  by  the  Majefty 
of  his  State,  and  the  affiftance  of  his  friends  and  al- 

*  As  in  the  cafe  of  Volufius'  Proculus,  who  being  difcontented  that 
lie  had  received  no  reward  for  the  murder  of  Agrippiria,  fee med  very 
defirous  to  revenge  himfelf :  and  yet  he  went  and  betrayed  the  woman 
to  Nero,  whom  he  had  milled  with  all  his  fecret  malice  and  caufes  of 
difguft  to"  that  Prince.  •'  Is  mulieri,  dum  merita  erga  Neronem  fua„ 
&  quam  in  initum  ceeidiflent,  aperit,  adjicitque  qucitus,  &  deftina- 
tionem  vindiclie,  fi  facultas  oriretur,  fpem  dedit  pofle  impelli.  Ergo 
Epicharis  omnia  Sceiera  Principis  orditur  j  accingeretur  modo>  nava- 
fet  operam,  &  militum  acerrimos  duceret  in  partes,  ac  digna  pre'tia 
cxpeclaret ....  Proculus  eaquse  audierat  ad  Neronem  detulit."  Tacit. 
Annal.  15— Mr.  de  la  Rochefoucault  very  well  fays  in  his  Memoires, 
that  he  to  whom  you  difclofeyour  fecret,  immediately  becomes  mafter 
v  of  your  liberty. 

f  See  Book  III.  Chap.  vi.  of  his  Political  Difcourfes,  where  he  fays 
pretty  much  the  fame  thing. 

J  Tacitus,  in  the  fifteenth  book  of  his  Annals,  enumerates  the 
many  circumftances  that  may  make  a  Confpiracy  prove  abortive.     As 
firft,  the  hope  of  impunity  ;  which  is  always  an  impediment  to  great 
defigns,  "  impunitatis  cupido,  magnis   femper  conatibus  adverfa  i— 
U  promifTa  impunitas."—- Secondly,  Hope  and  Fear.     "  Spes  ac  me- 
tus.1*    Thirdly,  Delay.     "  Accendere  conjuratos,  lentitudinis  eorum 
pertsefa.1'     Fourthly,  The  dread  of  being"  betrayed,  "  metus  prodi- 
fionis."    Fifthly,  Jealoufy.     For  he  fays  that  Pifo  refufed  to  affaflinate 
Kero  at  his  Country-houfe  whither  he  often  retired,  left  either  Silanus 
mould  be  advanced  to  the  throne,  or  the  Conful  Veftinus  mould  take 
it  into  his  head  to  reftore  public  Liberty,  or  perhaps  make  an  Em- 
peror to  ferve  his  own   turn.     Sixthly,  Difcovery  :  which  often  hap- 
pens upon  the  very  eve  of  execution.  "  pridie  infidiarum,"     Seventhly,, 
The  temptation  of  reward.     "  Prazmia  perfidise,  immenfa  pecunia  & 
potentia."    The  hope  of  recompence,  as  well  as  the  fear  that  another 
perfon  mould  run  away  with  it,     "  Multos  adttitiiTe  qui  eadem  vide- 
rint  5  nihil  profuturum  unius  .filentium.  j  at  prsemia  penes  unum  fore 
qui  indicio  prseveniffet^'     Befides  which,  there  is  another  fort  of  dis- 
covery that  proceeds  from  the  countenance,  which  often  betrays  what 
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lies  *  i  fo  that  if  he  has  likewife  the  affe&ions  of  his 
people,  it  is  almoft  impoffible  that  any  man  fhould 
be  mad  enough  to  think  of  confpiring  againft  him. 
For  if  a  Confpirator  has  reafon  to  be  afraid  (as  it 
uiually  happens)  before  the  execution  of  his  defign  ; 
certainly  he  muft  have  much  more  afterwards,  when 
he  has  exafperated  the  people,  and  left  himfelf  no 
refuge  to  fly  to.  Of  this  I  might  give  feveral  exam- 
ples :  but  1  fhall  content  myfelf  with  one  only  which 
happened  not  long  ago.  Hannibal  Bentivoglio  (grand- 
father of  the  prefent  Hannibal)  Prince  of  Bologna, 
having  been  murdered  by  the  Cannefchif,  who  con- 
fpired  againft  him,  the  people,  by  whom  the  Benti- 
vogli  were  extremely  beloved,  immediately  tcok 
arms,  and  mafiacred  all  the  family  of  the  Canneichi. 
Nay,  they  carried  their  affection  (till  higher  :  for  as 
there  was  no  one  of  the  Bentivogli  left,  who  was 
capable  of  governing  the  State  (Hannibal's  only 
Son  Giovanni  then  being  an  infant)  J  the  Bologneie 

is  concealed  in  the  heart.  "  Ipfe  maeftus  &  raagnae  cogitationis  ma- 
r.ifeftus  erat.-"  Eigbtly,  Imprudence,  for  inftance,  in  making  certain 
preparations  beforeSerVaiits,  as  whetting  a  dagger,  &c.  "  Pugionem 
afperari  faxo,  &  in  mucronem  ardefcere  juflit  j"  which  neceffarily  muft 
occafion  fufpicion  of  feme  kind  :  "  arreptis  fufpicionibus  ex  confe- 
quentibus."  Ninthly,  the  fight  of  the  rack,  &c.  "  Tormentorum 
afpectus,  ac  mins."  Tenthly,  the  perfuafion  which  confpirators  have* 
that  fome  of  their  accomplices  have  revealed  the  whole,  and  that  it  is 
to  no  purpofe  to  keep  filence  any  longer.  «<  Cuncta  jam  patefacta  cre- 
dens,  nee  ullum  filentii  emoluinentura,  edidit  casteros." — To  all  which, 
we  may  add  Chance,  or  the  Accidents  which  happen  in  all  human  af- 
fairs. The  Earl  of  Leicefter  mifcarried  in  his  defign  upon  Leyden, 
only  becaufe  one  of  the  Confpirators  having  been  arretted  for  debt, 
all  the  reft  ran  away,  out  of  a  belief  that  they  were  betrayed  by  fome 
of  their  companions. 

*  ««  Ilium  quidem,.faid  Germanicus  to  the  Legions  that  had  mu- 
tinied againft  Tiberius,  fua  majeftas ;  imperium  Romanum  casteri 
exercitus  defendent;"  after  he  had  firft  reprefented  to  them,  that  Italy 
and  the  Gauls  were  firmly  attached  to  Tiberius,  and  that  all  the 
reft  of  the  Empire  was  in  tranquillity.  "  Italiae  confenfum,  Galli- 
arum  fidem  extoilit  j  nil  ufquam  turbidum  aut  difcors."  Tacit.  An* 

nal.  i. 

f  A  family  that  vied  with  the  Bentivogli  for  power,  at  Bologna,  in 
the  year  14.4.5. 

X  Machiavel  fays  here,  quale  era  in  fizfee,  "  who  was  in  fwaddling 
doaths:"  The  French  tranflator  fays  etant  au  maillot,  •«  an  infant  at 
nurfe."  But  in  the  fixth  Book  cf  his  Hiftory  of  Florence,  Machiavel 
fays,  he  was  then  f:x  years  old.  The  difference  however  is  not  very 
material. 

hav- 
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having  information  that  a  baftard  of  that  family  then 
lived  at  Florence,  fent  Deputies  thither  to  demand 
him,  though  he  was  commonly  reputed  the  Son  of  an 
Artificer,  and  gave  him  the  government  of  their  City, 
till  Giovanni  was  old  enough  to  take  the  reins  into 
his  own  hands  * — I  fay  then,  that  a  Prince,  whofe 
Subjects  are  well  affected  to  him,  has  no  occafion  to 
be  afraid  of  Confpiracies  ;  but  if  he  is  hated  by  them, 
he  has  every  thing  to  fear  from  every  body  :  all  wife 
Princes  therefore,  and  well  governed  States,  have 
made  it  their  chief  care  to  content  the  common  peo- 
ple, and  not  to  drive  their  Nobility  to  derpair. 

Amongft  the  beft  governed  Kingdoms  in  thefe 
times,  France  is  the  principal -f  ;  for  there  are  many- 
excellent  Laws  and  inftitutions  eftablifhed  in  that  Mo- 
narchy, for  the  fecurity  of  the  King,  and  the  liberty 
of  the  Subj eel,  the  chief  of  which  is  the  authority  of 
the  Parliament  J:  Thofe  that  modelled  the  polity  of 
France,  well  knew  the  infoience  and  ambition  of  the 
Grandees,  and  of  confequence  the  neceflity  of  curb- 
in?  them  s  but  as  they  judged  it  proper,  on  the  other 
hand,  to  fecure  them  from  the  rage  of  the  Common- 
alty, who  both  feared  and  hated  them,  they  found  ic 
the  bell  way  to  excufe  the  King  from  interfering  in 
the  matter ;  that  fo  he  might  neither  incur  the  hatred 
of  the  Grandees,  by  feeming  to  favour  the  people, 
nor  that  of  the  people,  by  inclining  to  the  Grandees : 
upon  which  account,  they  fet  up  a  third  power,  which 
might  reprefs  the  Nobility,  and  defend  the  people, 
without  bringing  any  odium   upon  the  King,  either 

*  He  was  a  natural  Son  of  one  Hercules  Rentivoglio,  coufin  to 
Hannibal :  his  name  was  Santi,  and  he  patted  for  the  Son  of  Agnolo 
Cafcefe,  a  wool-comber.  Machiave),  ibid,  where  he  adds,  that  Santi 
behaved  himfelf  with  fo  much  prudence  in  the  government  of  Bo- 
logna, that,  though  moil  of  his  Predeceffors  had  been  murdered  by 
their  enemies,  he,  on  the  contrary,  lived  ail  his  days  in  great  honour, 
and  died  a  natural  death. 

f  »  The  French,  ((ays  be,  in  his  Political  Difcourfes,  Book  III. 
Chap,  ii  )  are  more  obedient  to  the  Laws  of  their  Country,  than  any- 
other  nation.1' 

J  The  Parliament  of  Paris  is  here  meant,  which  gives  life  and 
motion  to  all  the  other  Parliaments  in  France. 
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*rom  one  fide  or  the  other.  And  as  nothing  could 
be  more  wifely  concerted  than  this  Inftitution,  nor 
better  calculated  for  the  fafety  both  of  the  King's 
own  perfon,  and  the  Kingdom  in  general,  we  may 
deduce  another  rule  from  hence,  viz.  "  that  Princes 
ought  to  referve  the  distribution  of  favours  to  them- 
felves,  but  to  leave  punifhments,  and  Rich  matters  as* 
may  create  hatred  and  difguft,  to  the  adminiftration 
of  others  * :"  and  I  fay  further,  that  a  Prince  mould 
cherifh  and  fupport  the  Nobility,  but  not  in  fuch  a 
manner  as  to  make  himfelf  odious  to  the  people, 

Many  perhaps,  who  confider  the  lives  and  deaths 
of  feveral  of  the  Roman  Emperors,  will  be  inclined 
to  think  they  afford  examples  that  feem  to  invalidate 
my  opinions  r.  as  fome  of  them  were-  depofed,.  and 
others  murdered  by  the  hands  of  confpirators ;  whofe 
conduct  notwithstanding  was  great  and  noble,  and? 
their  actions  magnanimous.  In  anfwer  to  this  objec- 
tion, I  will  examine  the  qualifications  of  thofe  Em- 
perors, and  mew,  that  their  ruin  was  owing  in  a  great: 
meafure  to  the  caufes  I  have  already  afBgned  :  for 
which  purpofer  it  will  be  neceffary  to  take  fome  no- 
tice of  fuch  things  as  feem  moft  remarkable  in  the 
occurrences  of  thofe  times.  And  here,  let  the  exam- 
ples of  the  nine  following  Emperors  fuffice,  who  im- 
mediately fucceeded  Marcus  Aurelius  the  Philofopher, 
viz.  of  his  Son  Commodus,  Pertinax,  Julian,  Seve- 
rus,  Antoninus  Caracalla  his  Son,  Macrinus,  Helio- 
gabalus,  Alexander,  and  Maximin.— We  muft  ob- 
ferve  then  in  the  fir  ft  place,  that  though  other  Princes,, 
for  the  moft  part,  have  no  difficulties  to  ftruggle 
with,  but  the  ambition  of  their  Nobility,  and  the  in- 
folence  of  the  Commonalty,  the  Roman  Emperors 
had  a  third  obftacle  to  furmount,  that  is,  the  cruelty 
and  avarice  of  the  Soldkr«yr  which  was  the  ruin  of  fe- 
veral of  thofe  Princes ;  it  being  almoft  impoffible  to 
pleafe  both  the  Soldiery  and'  the  people :  for  as  the 

*  "  Viro  Principi,  ubi   pasnarum  res  eft  (fays  Xenophon)  ajiis  id 
ttelegandum  j  ubi  prs&miorum  aut  munerum,  ipfi  abeundum." 

4.  latter 
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latter  love  eafe  and  quiet,  they  naturally  defire  a  mild 
and  pacific  Prince  to  reign  over  them  ;  but  the  former 
always  wi(h  for  one  of  a  fierce  and  rapacious  difpofi- 
tion,  and  inclined  to  war*:  which  qualities  they 
would  have  him  exercife  upon  the  people,  in  order  to 
increafe  their  pay,  and  fatiate  their  avarice  and  cru- 
elty at  the  expence  of  their  fellow-fubje&s.  From 
hence  it  came  to  pafs,  that  thofe  Emperors,  who  were 
neither  fo  inclined  by  nature,  nor  cared  to  aflume  the 
appearance  of  fuch  a  difpofition,  not  being  able  to 
keep  either  the  people  or  the  Soldiery  in  due  fubjec- 
tion,  were  always  ruined.  Moil  of  them  indeed,  ef- 
pecially  thofe  that  were  advanced  to  the  throne  from 
a  private  condition,  being  aware  of  this  difficulty, 
endeavoured  to  ingratiate  themfelves  with  the  army, 
and  made  but  little  account  of  the  favour  of  the  peo- 
ple. In  which  they  were  certainly  right,  as  there  was 
a  neceffity  for  acting  in  that  manner :  for  if  a  Prince 
cannot  avoid  being  hated  either  bv  one  fide  or  the 
other,  he  mould  endeavour,  in  the  firft  place,  to  be 
upon  good  terms  with  the  majority  of  his  fubjects  1 
but  if  that  cannot  be  effected,  he  ought  to  ufe  all 
means  to  fecure  the  affections  of  the  ftronger  party. 

'  Thofe  Emperors  therefore  who  were  exalted  to  the 
Sovereignty  from  a  private  condition,  and  flood  in 
need  of  extraordinary  fupport,  chofe  rather  to  adhere 
to  the  Soldiery  than  the  people  j  which  turned  to 
their  advantage  or  difadvantage,  according  to  the  de- 
gree of  reputation  they  had  amongfl  them.     Hence 

*  "  Erant  quos  memoria  Neronis  ac  defideritfm  prions  licentia?  ac* 
cenderet."  Tacit.  Hilt.  i.  "  Neque  exercitus,  aut  legatos  ac  duces 
magna  ex  parte  luxtis,  egeftatis,  fcelerum,  fibi  confeios,  nifi  pollutum 
obftrictumque  meritis  fuis  Principem  pafTuros."  Hill.  2.  Galba  loft 
the  Empire,  and  his  life  too,  by  laying,  "  he  would  not  buy  the  af- 
fections of  the  Soldiery:"  "  legi  a  fe  militem  non  emi.  "  Hill.  1, 
and  by  treating  thofe  with  too  much  rigour,  who  had  been  long  un- 
accuftomed  to  the  fe  verity  of  the  ancient  military  difcipline,  and  ufed 
to  be  indulged  by  Nero  in  all  manner  of  licentioufnefs.  "  Nocuit 
antiquus  rigor  &  nimia  feveritas,  cui  jam  pares  non  fumus."  And  in 
another  place,  he  fays,  "  Severitas  ejus  angebat  coafpernantes  veterem 
difciplinam  atque  ita  quatuordecim  annos  a  Nerone  affuefa&os,  ut 
hand  minus  vitia  Principum  amarent,  quam  olim  virmtes  vereban- 
ur."  Hiit.  1.      - 
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it  happened  that  Pertinax,  and  Alexander,  being. 
Princes  of  great  moderation  and  clemency,  lovers  of 
Juitice,  enemies  to  violence,  humane  and  benevolent, 
borh  came  to  unfortunate  ends.  Marcus  Aurelius, 
indeed,  lived  and  died  in  peace  and  honour,  becaufe 
he  fucceeded  to  the  Empire  by  right  of  inheritance, 
without  being  obliged  either  to  the  Soldiery  or  the 
people  :  and  as  he  had  many  excellent  qualities,  whicb 
afterwards  made  him  revered,  he  kept  them  both, 
within  the  bounds  of  their  duty,  as  long  as  he  lived, 
and  was  never  either  hated  or  defpifed  by  them.  But 
Pertinax  was  murdered  before  he  had  reigned  three- 
months  :  for  the  Soldiery  having  been  ufed  to  live  1> 
centioufly  under  Commodus,  could  not  brook  the  re- 
formation which  he  endeavoured  to  introduce  amongft 
them  :  befides,  as  he  had  been  chofen  Emperor  againft- 
their  will,  and  was  an  old  man,  he  became  both  odious: 
and  contemptible  *.— It  muit  be  obferved  then,  that 
hatred  may  be  incurred  by  good  actions,  as  well  as 
by  thq  contrary  f  •,  and  therefore  a  Prince,  who 
would ;  fupport  his  flate  and  authority,  is  often  un- 
der a  necefilty  of  doing  evil,  as  I  have  faid  before  : 
for  if  the  ftrongeft  party  be  corrupt  (whether  it  is 
the  people,  or  the  army,  or  the  nobility)  and  he  has 
cccafion  for  their  affiftance  to  maintain  his  dignity, 
he  mud  comply  with  their  difpofition,  and  indulge 

*  Old  "age  often  mates  Princes  become  defpicabTe.  c<  Ipfa  astas 
Galbas  &  irrifui  &  fallidio  erat  afiuetis  juventas  Neronis.  "  Tacit. 
Hift.  i,  either  becaufe  they  are  then  lefs  enterprizing,  "  reputante 
Tiberio  extremam  astatem  :"  Annal.  6.  or  becaufe  their  enemies  think 
they  are  not  in  a  condition  to  defend  themfelves,  "  Artabantis  fe- 
nectutem  Tiberii  ut  inermem  defpiciens."  ibid,  or  that  they  look  upon 
them  as  defulrory  and  inconftant,  "  fluxam  fenio  mentem  objecTrando." 
ibid.  Befides,  old  age  often  obliges  them  to  fuffer  themfelves  to  be 
governed  by  others.  "  Invalidum  fenem,  odio  flagitiorum  oneratum, 
contemptu  inertias  deftruebant."  Hid.  i.  and  thofe  that  ferve  them 
towards  the  latter  end  of  their  reign,  make  hafte  to  enrich  themfelves 
by  all  manner  of  rapine  and  oppreifion.  "  Afferebant  venalia  cunfta 
praspotentes  liberti  $  fervorum  manus  fubitis  avidse,  &  tanquam  apud 
fenem  feftinantes,"  efpecially  as  they  ftand  in  but  little  awe  of  fo  help- 
iefs  a  Mailer,  "  cum  apud  infirmum  &  credulum  minore  metu,  &  ma* 
jore  prsemio  peccaretur.   Hilt.  i.  ■ 

t  "  Et  quiamoribus  jpforum  aliena,  perinde,  odium  pravis  &  ho*. 
Kefcis.0  Tacit.  Annal.  2.  % 
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them  :  and  in  that  cafe,  he  is  not  at  liberty  to  be  good> 
becaufe  it  would  be  his  ruin. — As  to  Alexander  *,  he 
was  a  Prince  of  fo  much  goodnefs  and  equity,  that 
amongft  his  other  praifes,  it  is  related,  that  during  a 
reign  of  fourteen  years,  not  io  much  as  one  man  was 
put  to  death  without  a  fair  trial :  neverthelefs,  as  he 
was  accounted  effeminate,  and  fuffered  himfelf  to  be 
governed  by  his  Mother,  he  fell  into  fuch  a  degree  of 
contempt,  that  the  army  confpired  againft  him,  and 
killed  him. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  we  examine  the  conduct  of 
Com  modus,    Severus,     Antoninus     Caracalla,     and 
Maximin,  .we  fliall  find  that  they  were  all   exceeding 
cruel  and  rapacious,   and  committed  every  kind  of 
outrage  and  violence  upon  the  people,  in  order  to 
feed  the  avarice,  of  their  Soldiers :  and  yet  they  all 
died   rniferably,  except  Severus  -f,  whofe  reign  was 
happy.     For  though  he  grievoufly  oppreflfed  his  Sub- 
jects, yet  his  courage  and  other  virtues  were  fo  emi- 
nent, that  he  was  not  only  admired  by  the  people,  but 
revered   and   beloved  by  the  Soldiery.     And  as  his 
actions  were  great,  considering  he  was  a  new  Prince, 
I  will  briefly  mew  in  what  manner  he  acted  both  the 
Fox  and  the  Lion-,  the  qualities  of  which  two  ani- 
mals, as  I  faid   before,  and  now  fay  again,  ought  to 
be  imitated  by  Princes. — Severus  obferving  the  indo- 
lence of  the  Emperor  Julian  J,  prevailed  upon  the 
army  which  he  commanded   in  Illyria,  to  march  to 
Rome,  in  order  to  revenge  the  death  of  Pertinax, 
who  had  been  murdered  by  the  Pretorian  guards:  and 
tinder  this  pretence,  without  feeming  in  any  wife  to 
afpire  to  the  Empire,  he  immediately  began  his  march 
towards  that  City,  which  he  profecuted  with  fuch  ex- 
pedition, that  he  arrived  in  Italy  before  they  had  any 
notice  there  of  his  quitting  Illyria.     As  foon  as  he 
entered  Rome,  he  caufed  Julian  to  be  put  to  death  §, 

*  Alexander  Severus. 
-J-  Sepfimius  Severus. 
X  Didius  Julianus. 
I      §  "  Scelus,    cujus   ultor   eft   qmfqms  "fucceffit."     Tacit,  Hift.  i. 
-*  Gmnes  conquiri  &.  inter fici  juffit,  non  honors  Galhas,-fcd  tradito 
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and  himfclf  to  be  elected  Emperor  by  the  Senate,  who 
durft  not  refufe  their  compliance.  But  after  this,  he 
had  ftill  two  difficulties  to  furmount  before  he  could 
make  hjmfelf  M after  of  the  whole  Empire;  one  in 
Afia,  where  Pefcennius  Niger  was  declared  Emperor 
by  the  army  under  his  CQmmand  in  thofe  parts  •,  and 
the  other  in  the  Weft  *,  where  Clodius  Albinus  was 
likewife  his  competitor.  But  as  he  thought  he  was 
not  a  match  for  them  both  at  once,  he  refolved  to 
proceed  openly,  and  by  fprce,  againft  Niger ;  whilft 
he  endeavcuicd  to  cajole  and  circumvent  Albinus  by 
other  means.  For  this  purpofe,  he  wrote  to  the  lat- 
ter, that  though  he  had  been  elected  Emperor  by  the 
Senate  he  was  willing  to  (hare  that  dignity  with  him, 
and  that  he  fbould  likewife  (as  the  Senate  had  fo  con- 
cluded) be  called  Csefar,  and  acknowledged  as  his 
Coljegue  :  all  which  Albinus  was  firnple  enough  to 
believe.  But  after  Severus  had  not  only  vanquifhed 
Niger,  but  put  him  to  death,  and  fettled  the  affairs 
of  the  Eatt  in  peace,  he  returned  to  Rome,  where  he 
complained  in  the  Senate  that  Albinus,  forgetting  the 
favours  he  had  fo  lately  received,  had  treacheroufly 
endeavoured  to  get  him  murdered  :  upon  which  ac- 
count, he  faid,  he  was  obliged  to  go  and  punifh  him 
for  his  ingratitude.  And  this  he  did  effectually  •,  for 
he  marched  into  France  againft  him,  and  there  de- 
prived him  both  of  his  fhare  in  the  Empire,  and  his 
life. 

If  then  we  ftriftly  examine  the  actions  of    this 
Prince,  we  {hall  find  him  as  fierce  as  a  Lion,  and  as 

JVincipibus  more,  in  munimentum  ad  prasfens,  in  pofterum  ultio- 
nem.*'  ibid.  It  is  cuftomary  with  Princes  to  revenge  the  death  of 
their  predeceiTor  j  not  out  of  any  regard  to  him,  but  to  fecure  them- 
felves.  Thus  Claudius  caufed  Chejeas  and  Lupus,  who  had  killed 
Caligula,  to  be  put  to  death,  though  that  event  was  the  occaiion  of 
his  mounting  the  throne.  Vitellius  punifhed  all  tftofe  with  death, 
that  had  been  concerned  in  the  murder  of  Galba  arid  Pifo ;  and  Epa- 
phroditus  was  fentenced  to  die  by  Domitian,  for  affifting  Nero  to  kill 
himfelf  $  though  Nero  had  been  condemned  by  a  decree  of  the  Senate. 
Ferdinand,  Grand  Duke  of  Tufcany,  ordered  his  fifter- in-law,  Bianca 
Capeiia,  to  be  put  to  death  for  poiioning  Francis  her  huiband,  the 

fate  Grand  Duke,  ' 

*  *  In  France. 
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fubtle  as  a  Fox,  feared  and  reverenced  by  the  people* 
without  being  hated  by  the  Soldiery  :  and  it  will  not 
feem  any  longer  ftrange,  that  a  new  man  mould  be 
able  to  maintain  fo  large  an  Empire,  when  it  is  con- 
fidered,  that  his  great  reputation  always  fecured  him 
from  the  hatred  which  his  Subjects  might  otherwife 
ftave  conceived  againft  him,  on  account  of  his  rapa- 
cious and  oppreflive  difpofition. — His  Son  Antoninus 
Caracalla  was  I  ike  wife  a  great  man,  and  had  many 
excellent  qualifications,  which  made  him  admired  by 
the  people,  and  efteemed  by  his  Soldiers  :  for  he  was 
of  a  warlike  turn,  patient  of  hardftiips  nnd  fatigue, 
an  enemy  to  delicacy  and  felf-indulgence  of  every 
.kind,  which  highly  recommended  him  to  the  army. 
Neverthelcfs^  the  ferocity  and  cruelty  of  his  nature 
were  fuch,  that  at  different  times  he  butchered  the 
greater  part  of  the  Roman  people,  and  all  the  in- 
habitants of  Alexandria :  fo  that  he  became  odious 
•to  the  whole  World,  and  began  to  be  feared  even  by 
thoie  that  were  about  his  perfon,  to  fuch  a  degree, 
that  he  was  killed  by  a  Centurion  in  the  mid-ft  of  his 
army.— From  hence  we  may  obferve,-  that  it  is  not 
in  the  power  of  any  Prince  toefcape  fuch  a ffafli nations 
as  proceed  from  an  obitinate  and  determined  refo- 
lution  :  for  he  that  defprfes  his  own  life,  has  always 
that  of  another  in  his  power  *.  But  a  Prince  has  the 
lets  occafion  to  be  apprehenfive  of  thefe  accidents, 
becaufe  they  are  exceeding  rare  -f :  he  fhould  take 
particular  care  however,  not  to  do  any  grievous  in- 
jury to  his  Officers,  or  fuch  as  are  immediately  em- 
ployed under  him,  as  Caracalla  did,  who  ftill  kept  a 
Centurion   in   his   body-guard,  after  he  had  put  his 

r  *  "  Quifquis  vitam.  fuam  contemnit,  tuas  dominus  eft.*'  Senec. 
Epift.  4.  "  Periculum  ex  iingulis,  (t'aid  Vefpafian  to  thofe  that  ex- 
horted him  to  feize  upon  the  Empire)  quid  eni-m  profuturas  cohortes, 
fi  unus  alterque,  preefenti  facinore,  paratum  ex  diverfo  praemium  pe- 
tit ?  Facilius  univerfos  impelli  quam  fmgulos  vitari."  Hift.  a,  that  is, 
4i  Every  private  Soldier  is  to  be  feared  ;  for  of  what  fervice  will  Le- 
gions be  againft  two  or  three  refolutemen,  that  are  tempted  by  a  great 
reward  ?  it  is  eafier  to  corrupt  a  whole  army,  than  to  guard  againft 
the  ftroke  of  an  arTaffin." 
f  Except  in  France. 

A  a  4  bro- 
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brother  to  an  ignominious  death,  and  daily  threatened 
to  ferve  the  man  himfelf  in  the  fame  manner  •,  a  piece 
of  rafhnefs  and  inconfideration,  that  proved  his  ruin, 
as  might  well  be  expected. 

Let  us,  in  the  next  place,  enquire  into  the  merits  of 
Commodus,  who  might,  eafily  have  kept  poJlefilon  of 
an  Empire,  to  which  he  fucceeded  by  hereditary  right, 
as  Son  to  Marcus  Aurelius :  for  he  had  nothing  to  do 
but  to  follow  the  Heps  of  his  father,  in  order  to  re- 
commend himfelf  both  to  the  people  and  the  army  : 
but  as  he  was  of  a  cruel  and  brutal  difpofition,  he  in- 
dulged his  Soldiers  in  fuch  a  manner,  as  made  them 
licentious,  that  fo  he  might  the  more  effectually  plun- 
der his  Subjects.  Befides,  he  took  fo  little  care  to 
keep  up  his  dignity,  that  he  often  fought  with  com- 
mon Gladiators  upon  a  public  Stage,  and  did  fo  many 
other  things,  unworthy  of  the  Imperial  Dignity,  that 
he  foon  became  vile  and  contemptible  in  the  eyes  of 
the  Soldiery :  (o  that  being  defpifed  by  them,  and 
hated  by  the  people,  they  joined  in  a  confpiraxy,  and 
killed  him. 

It  now  only  remains  to  confider  the  character  of 
Maximin. — -After  the  Soldiery  had  difpatched  Alex- 
ander, becaufe  they  thought  him  too  effeminate  (as  I 
have  already  faid)  they  kt  up  Maximin  in  his  room, 
who  was  a  great  warrior  :  but  as  he  likewife  became 
odious  and  contemptible,  he  did  not  long  fupport 
himfelf  in  the  Empire  *.  The  bafenefs  of  his  ex- 
traction expofed  him  to  contempt,  and  raifed  a  ge- 
neral indignation  againft  him  \  for  every  body  knew 
that  he  had  been  a  hog-driver  in  Thrace:  and  the 
cruelties  which  his  Lieutenants  exercifed  both  at 
Rome,  and  in  all  other  parts  of  the  Empire,  before 
he  came  thither  to  take  poffeffion  of  the  Imperial  dig- 
nity, gave  people  fiffBcient  reafon  to  look  upon  him 
as  a  Savage  and  blood-thirfty  Tyrant.  So  that  every 
one  being  either  filled  with  difdain  at  the  vilenefs  of 
his  birth,  or  fhocked   with  the  report  of  his  cruelties, 

¥  A  little  above  two  years. 
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Africa  in  the  fir  ft  place,  and  afterwards  the  whole 
Senate  and  people  of  Rome,  and  all  Italy,  confpired 
a^ainil  him  :  in  which  they  were  feconded  by  his  own 
Soldiers,  who  being  tired  out  with  the  hardfnips  of  a 
long  and  unfuccefsful  fiege  before  Aquileia,  and  the 
frequent  repetition  of  his  barbarities,  were  encouraged, 
when  they  law  how  generally  he  was  hated,  to  fall 
upon  him  and  kill  him  *. 

I  (hall  fay  nothing  of  Heliogabalusf ,  Macrinus  J, 
or  Julian  §,  who  being  all  effeminate  and  contemp- 

*  This  Prince  was  of  a  gigantic  feature,  and  fuch  a  glutton,  that  it 
is  (aid  he  would  eat  forty  pounds  of  meat,  and  drink  eight  bottles  of 
wine  in  a  day.  He  became  fuch  a  monfter  of  cruelty,  that  he  was 
called  the  Cyclops,  the  Burins,  the  Sciron,  Phalaris,  Typhon,  and 
Gyges  of  his  age.  He  crucified  many  people  5  others  he  buried  alive 
in  the  fkins  of  beafts ;  fome  he  expofed  to  lions,  and  other  wild 
bealts ;  and  others  he  caufed  to  be  cudgelled  to  death,  without  ever 
mewing  the  leail  companion.  The  Senate  at  lafl  declared  him  a  public 
enemy,  at  which  he  was  fo  enraged,  that  he  had  well  nigh  killed  his 
ion,  whom  he  had  made  his  partner  in  the  Empire.  His  Soldiers  like- 
wife  being  wearied  out  with  his  inhumanities,  cut  off  both  him  and 
his  fon,  at  the  Siege  of  AoAuilea,  and  fent  their  heads  to  Rome,  after 
they  had  given  their  bodies  to  wild  bealts.  His  fon  was  laid  to  have 
nothing  of  the  barbarous  difpofition  of  the  father  5  but  they  were  fo 
thoroughly  exafperated,  that  they  were  determined  to  leave  none  of 
the  family  alive.    Orofius. 

f  This  Emperor  was  fo  abominably  vicious  and  luxurious,  that  he 
was  called  the  Roman  Sardanapalus  :  when  he  was  near  the  Sea,  he 
would  eat  nothing  but  fowls  from  the  remotefl  mountains;  and  when 
he  was  the  fartheft  from  it,  he  would  feaft  upon  nothing  but  fea-fifh. 
He  fed  his  lamps  with  balfam,  and  his  fifh-ponds  with  fcented  water. 
He  was  extravagantly  lavifh  of  his  treafures,  expofed  all  honours  and 
offices  to  public  fale,  and  ufurped  an  uncontroulable  power  both  to 
himfelf  and  his  fervants.  His  two  coachmen,  Protogenes  and  Gor- 
dius,  were  his  chief  companions  and  fellow-debauchees.  At  lafl  he 
became  fo  hateful  to  his  own  guard,  that  both  he  and  his  mother  were 
killed  in  the  camp,  and  their  bodies,  after  a  thoufand  indignities  from 
the  populace,  firft  thrown  into  the  common  fewer,  and  afterwards 
into  the  Tiber,  after  a  reign  of  near  four  years.  He  was  but  eigh- 
teen, or  (as  fome  fay)  but  twenty-two  years  old  at  molt ;  yet  he  had 
been  guilty  of  all  manner  of  vices  and  villainies,  and  fuch  other 
enormities,  as  would  make  tiiofe  blufh  that  read  his  Hiftory.  Aurelius 
Viclor. 

I  Macrinus  was  of  a  very  mean  birth  :  but  Fortune  raifed  him  by 
degrees  ;  having  been  a  Fencer,  a  Huntfman,  a  Scrivener,  an  Attor- 
ney-general, and  a  Captain  of  the  guards.  His  cruelty  made  him 
odious  to  the  Soldiery,  by  whom  he  had  been  elected  Emperor :  fo 
that  they  put  him  to  a  violent  death,  after  he  had  reigned  a  little 
above  a  year.     Julius  Capitolinus. 

§  This  Julian  was  of  fo  mean  and  niggardly  a  difpofition,  that  he 
made  a  little  pig  and  a  leveret,  which  were  fent  him  as  a  prefent,  ferve 

tible 
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tible  perfons,  were  foon  difpatched  :  but  before  I 
conclude  this  difcourfe,  I  mufl  add,  that  the  Princes 
of  our  times  are  under  no  neceffity  of  gratifying  the 
Soldiery  in  their  refpeclive  governments,  by  fuch  ex- 
traordinary means :  for  though  they  ought  not  to  be 
altogether  neglected,  yet  no  danger  is  now  to  be  ap- 
prehended from  them,  which  may  not  eafily  be  re- 
medied ;  fince  the  armies  of  Princes  are  not  kept  to- 
gether in  one  body  at  prefent,  nor  fuffered  to  con- 
tinue for  a  long  courfe  of  years  in  the  fame  Govern- 
ments and  Provinces,  as  thofe  of  the  Roman  Em- 
perors were  •,  who  therefore  were  obliged  to  favour 
the  Soldiery  rather  than  the  people,  becaufe  they 
had  more  power  in  their  hands  *.  But,  in  the  prefent 
Hate  of  things,  it  is  the  intereft  of  all  Princes  to  court 
2nd  carefs  the  people,  as  they  are  now  more  powerful 
than  the  Soldiery.  I  except  the  Grand  Signior  and 
the  Sultan  of  Egypt;  becaufe  the  former  conftantly 
keeps  about  twelve  thoufand  foot,  and  Hfteeen  thou- 
fand horfe-guards,  about  his  perfon,  upon  which  the 
ftrength  and  fecurity  of  his  Empire  entirely  .depend. 
It  is  abfoiutely  necefTary  therefore,  to  fecure  their  af- 
fection at  all  events,  in  preference  to  that  of  the 
people  :  and  the-  Sultan  being  in  the  fame  fituation, 
ought  like  wife  to  regulate  his  conduct,  in  the  fame 
manner.  It  fhould  alfo  be  obferved,  that  the  Go- 
vernment of  the  Sultans  is  different  from  all  other 
Principalities,  except  the  Roman  Pontificate,  to  wbic^L 
It  bears  fome  fort  of  refemblance  :  for  the  children 
of  the  deceafed  Prince  do  not  fucceed  to  the  Em- 
pire, but  fuch  as  are  chofen  by  particular  perfons, 
who  are  veiled  with  the  power  of  eie&ion.     And  this 

liim  for  three  ("uppers,  dining  every  day,  in  the  mean  time,  on  a  few 
herbs  and  garden  fluff.  When  Septimius  Severus  came  to  Rome,  he 
privately  hanged  him  in  the  raoft  retired  place  of  the  imperial  palace. 
Victor  Aurel. 

*  Witnefs  the  Legions  in  Germany,  who  boafted  that  they  had  the 
Empire  in  their  own  hands.  "  Sua  in  manu  fitam  rem  Romanam, 
fuis  vi6loriis  augeri  Rempublicam,  in  fuum  cognomentum  adfcifci 
Imperatores.1*  Tacit.  Anna!,  t.  *'  Evulgato  Imperii  arcano,  pofle 
Principem  alibi  quam  Romas  fieri."  Hift,  1,  "  Et  poile  ab  exercitu 
Principem  fieri." 

cuftom 
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cuftom  being  very  ancient,  the  Government  cannot 
be  called  a  new  one,  nor  is  it  fubject  to  any  of  thofe 
difficulties  and  inconveniencies  that  are  incident  to 
fuch  States  :  becaufe,  though  the  Perfon  of  the  Prince 
is  new,  yet  the  order  and  conftitution  of  government 
having  been  long  eftablifhed,  he  is  received  as  if  he 
had  an  hereditary  right  to  it. 

But  to  return  to  my  fubjecl. — Whoever  maturely 
confiders  what  I  have  faid  upon  this  matter,  will  find, 
that  the  ruin  of  the  abovementioned  Emperors  was 
chiefly  owing  to  their  making  themfelves  either  odious 
or  contemptible  %  and  be  able  to  judge  from  whence 
it  came  to  pafs,  that  part  of  them  taking  one  courfe, 
and  part  another  that  was  very  different,  fome  of 
both  forts  fucceeded,  and  others  came  to  unfortunate 
ends.  For  as  Pertinax  and  Alexander  were  new 
Princes,  they  found  it  not  only  in  vain,  but  pernici- 
ous, to  imitate  Marcus  Aurelius,  who  fucceeded  to 
the  Empire  by  right  of  inheritance.  In  like  manner, 
Caracalla,  Commodus,  and  Maximin  were  undone,  by- 
pretending  to  follow  the  fteps  of  Severus;  becaufe  they 
had  not  abilities  equal  to  their  pattern. — A  new  Prince 
therefore  cannot  come  up  to  the  example  of  Marcus 
Aurelius  -9  nor  will  he  have  occafion  to  follow  that 
of  Severus  in  all  refpe&s :  but  he  ought  to  imitate 
the  latter  in  fuch  things  as  are  neceffary  to  eftablifh 
himfelf  in  his  dominion  -$  and  the  former,  in  thofe 
that  may  enable  him  to  maintain  it  with  reputation, 
when  he  is  fo  eftablifhed. 


EXAMEN.     CHAP.    XIX. 

THE  rage  of  Syftems  is  a  Species  of  madnefs 
not  peculiar  to  Philofophers  only :  Politicians 
are  likewife  infected  with  jt ;  and  Machiavel  in  parti- 
lar.  He  endeavours  to  prove,  that  a  Prince  ought  to 
be  wicked  and  knavifh :  thefe  are  the  Sacramental 
parts  of  his  Religion.  He  is  as  great  a  Monfler  as 
Hercules  ever  deftroyed,  though  not  fo  ftrong  •,  and 

there- 
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therefore  there  is  no  occafion  for  a  club  like  his  to 
demolifh  him.     For  what  can  be  more  fuitabie,  more 
natural,  and   necefTary  to  Princes,    than   equity  and 
goodnefs  ?• — But  why  mould  we   throw  away  argu- 
ments to  prove  this  ?  the   Politician  fufficiently  be- 
wilders and  confutes  himfelf  by  aflferting  the  contrary. 
For  in  laying  it  down  as  a  rule,  that  a  Prince,  who 
is  lawfully  fettled  upon  his  throne,  ought  to  be  cruel 
and  perfidious,  he  only  inftructs  him  how  to  ruin  him- 
felf:  and  in  recommending  the  .practice  of  thcie  vices 
to  one  who  has  advanced  himfelf  to  Royalty,  in  order 
to  eftabliih.  his  ufurpation,  he  gives  him  fuch  advice, 
as  will  neceflarily  excite  all  Sovereigns  and  Republics 
to  rife  in  arms  againft  him  :  for  how  can  any  private 
man  exalt  himfelf  to  Sovereignty,  without  difpofTef- 
fing  fome  rightful  Prince  or  Republic  of  their  domi- 
nions ?  and  what  Prince  would  not  endeavour  to  pre- 
vent fuch  an  attempt  ?  If  Machiavel  had  compofed  a 
Syftem  of  Villainy  for  the  practice  of  Highwaymen 
only,  he  would  not  have  been  fo  blame-worthy. 

I  fhail  take  fome  notice,  however,  of  his  manner 
of  reafoning,  in  this  Chapter. — He  fays,  that  a  Prince 
makes  himfelf  odious  to  his  fubjecls,  chiefly  by  un- 
juftly  feizing  upon  their  properties,  or  violating  the 
chaftity  of  their  wives  or  daughters.  It  is  certain, 
that  a  rapacious,  unjuft,  violent,  and  cruel  Prince, 
will  always  be  detelted  by  his  people :  but  the  fame 
cannot  be  faid  in  regard  to  Gallantry,  f  Julius  Caefar, 
who  was  faid  to  be  .every  man's  woman,  and  every 
woman's  man,  Lewis  XIV.  of  France,  and  Auguftus 
the  late  King  of  Poland,  were  all  extremely  addicted 
to  women  ;  yet  they  were  not  hated  upon  the  account 
of  their  amours.:  and  if  Caefar  was  afTailinated,  if  the 
Patriots  of  Rome  plunged  their  daggers  into  his  heart, 
it  was  becaufe  he  was  an  Ufurper,  and  rTot  the  effedt 
of  an  amorous  difpofition.  The  expulfion  of  Kings 
at  Rome,  o^cafioned  by  the  outrage  committed  upon 
Lucretia,  may  be  alledged  perhaps  in  confirmation  of 
MachiaveFs  pofition.  In  anfwer  to  which,  I  fay,  that 
it  was  not  young  Tarquin's   padlon  for  Lucreua,  but 

fail 
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his  violent  manner  of  gratifying  it,  which  caufed  that 
revolution  :  for  as  that  aft  of  violence  awakened  the 
remembrance  of  other  enormities  which  the  Tar- 
quins  had  been  guilty  of,  the  Romans  then  deter- 
mined to  take  that  opportunity  of  revenge  :  if  yet 
the  Story  of  Lucretia  be  true. — I  do  not  fay  this  by 
way  of  excufe  for  gallantry  in  Princes  ;  for  it  is  mo- 
rally evil  in  itfelf :  I  am  only  endeavouring  to  fhev/ 
that  it  does  not  make  them  odious.  It  is  looked  up- 
on as  a  pardonable  weakness  in  good  Princes,  pro- 
vided it  is  not  attended  with  violence  and  injuftice, 
A  man  may  be  fuch  a  Lover  as  Lewis  XiV.  Charles 
II.  of  England,  or  Auguftus  of  Poland:  but  he  muft 
not  violate  Lucretias,  nor  kill  Pompeys,  nor  murder 
Uriahs  *. 

In  the  next  place,  the  Politician   feems  guilty  of  a 
fiat  contradiction. — He   fays,  "  that  a  Prince  fhould 
make  himfelf  beloved   by   his   Subjects,  in  order  to 
avoid  the  danger  of  Confpiracies  :5'  but  in  the  feven- 
teenth  Chapter  he  affirms,  "  that  it  ought  to  be  the 
chief  care  of  a  Prince,  to  make  himfelf  feared,  and 
to  truft  to  what  depends  upon  himfelf  alone,  not  up- 
on  the  caprice  of  the  people." — Now  which  of  the 
two  is  the  Author's  real  opinion  ?  He  fpeaks  in  the 
language  of  an  Oracle,  and  is  fo  ambiguous,  that  he 
may  be  interpreted  as  one  pleafes :  but  let  it  be  ob- 
served, by  the  bye,  that  the  language  of  Oracles  is 
the  language  of  Knaves. — I  would  fay  in  general  up- 
on this  occafion,  that  confpiracies   and  arTaOl nations 
are  now  very  rare  in  the  world,  and  Princes  are  pretty 
fafe  in  that  refpecl.     Such  crimes  are  worn  out,  they 
are  gone  out  of  fafhion,  and  Machiavel  himfelf  afligns 
very  good  realbns  for   it.     Nothing  but  Fanaticifm 
can  revive  fo  dreadful  a  fpecies  of  wickednefs  in  the 
world. 

What  Machiavel  fays  in  relation  to  Confpiracies,  is 
certainly  veryjuft  and  true,  though  it  feems  to  come 
awkwardly  out  of  his  mouth.     "  A  Confpirator,  fays 

*  The  firft  Edition  fays  here,  "  raais  il  ne  faut  imiter  ni  Neron, 
ni  David."  '     ' 

he, 
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he,  is  perpetually  haunted  with  apprehenfions  of  the 
punifhment  which  hangs  over  his  head  :  but  a  Prince 
is  fupported  by  the  Majefty  of  his  State,  and  the  au- 
thority of  the  Laws."  Methinks  the  Politician  feems 
to  fpeak  here  with  a  very  bad  grace  of  Laws*  whofe 
ible  endeavour  is  to  inculcate  felf-intereft,  cruelty, 
defpotifm,  and  u  fur  pat  ion*.  Yet  he  advifes  Princes 
to  make  themfelves.  beloved*  and  to  proceed  with 
caution  upon  the  abovementioned  account,  and  to  fe- 
cure  the  affections  both  of  the  Nobility  and  Com-* 
rnonalty.  And  without  doubt  he  has  reafon  on  his' 
fide,  when  he  counfels  them  to  throw  the  weight  of 
fuch  things  upon  others,  as  may  make  themfelves 
odious  to  either  of  thofe  Eftates,  by  eftablifhing  an- 
other Jurifdiclion  to  mediate  betwixt  the  people  and 
the  Grandees,  and  to  decide  their  differences.  For 
this  purpofe,  he  propofes  the  government  of  France 
as  a  model.  The  avowed  Patron  and  Advocate  of 
defpotifm,  ufurpation,  and  high-handed  authority, 
here  condefcends  to  approve  of  that  moderating  power, 
with  which  the  Parliaments  df  France  were  formerly- 
veiled. — For  my  own  part,  I  think,  if  there  is  any 
Government,  in  our  times,  worthy  of  being  propofed 
as  a  model  of  wifdom,  it  is  that  of  England,  where 
the  Parliament  is  Arbitrator  betwixt  the  King  and  the 
People  ;  and  where  the  King  has  power  to  do  as  much 
good  as  he  pleafes,  but  no  evil.  This,  however,  is 
fpoken  without  any  defign  to  difparage  the  conftitution 
of  other  States. 

After  this,  our  Politician  runs  out  into  a  long  di- 
greflion,  concerning  the  conduct  of  feveral  Roman 
Emperors,  from  the  time  of  Marcus  Aurelius  to  that 
of  the  two  Gordians,  and  imputes  the  frequent  revo- 
lutions, that  happened  in  their  reigns,  to  the  venality 
of  the  Empire.     But  that  was  not  the  fole  caufe :  for 

*  What  follows  is  in  the  firft  Edition,  but  cut  off  here  in  the  fe- 
cond.  "  Machiavel  fait  commes  les  Protefians ;  ils  fe  fervent  des  ar,« 
gumens  des  incredules  pour  combattre  la  Tranfubftantiation  des 
Catholiques,  &  ils  fe  fervent  des  memes  argumens  dont  les  Catho- 
liques  ioutiennent  la  Tranfubitantiation,  pour  combattre  les  in- 
credules.'* 

Ca- 
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Caligula,  Claudius,  Nero,  Galba,  Otho,  Vitellius, 
all  came  to  miferable  ends  ;  and  yet  none  of  them 
bought  the  Empire  as  Didius  Julianus  did.  Ve- 
nality, indeed,  was  an  additional  caufe:  but  the  true 
reafon  of  the  misfortunes  of  thofe  Emperors,  was  the 
form  of  that  Government.  The  Pretorian  guards,  at 
that  time,  were  what  the  Mamelucs  in  Egypt,  the  Ja- 
nizaries in  Turkey,  and  the  Strelites  *  in  Mufcovy 
were  afterwards.  Conftantine,  however,  who  was  a 
Prince?  of  great  abilities,  found  means  to  break  thofe 
guards:  but  frill  the  diffracted  condition  of  the  Em- 
pire expoied  fucceeding  Princes  to  be  poifoned  and 
aflaffinated,.  as  others  had  been  before  them.  I  mail 
only  obferve,  that  bad  Emperors,  for  the  moft  part* 
died  a  violent  death :  but  Theodofius  L  -f*  died  quietly 
ia'his  bed,  and  Juflinian  I.  lived  happily  to  the  age  of 
eighty  four  J.  Few  bad  Princes  have  been  happy  : 
Auguftus  Csefar  himfelf  could  not  live  in  peace  till  he 
became  virtuous.  The  Tyrant  Commodus,  whofuo 
ceeded  the  Divine  Marcus  Aurelius,  was  put  to  death, 
notwithftanding  the  reverence  in  which  his  father  was 
held  by  every  one.  Caracalla  was  ruined  by  his 
cruelty.  Alexander  Severus  was  treacheroufly  killed 
by  Maximin'of  Thrace  §  :  and  Maximin,  having 
made  himfelf  odious  to  the  whole  world,  by  his 
barbarities,    was    likewife    murdered  in  his  turn  |[, 

*  Or  Sterlitzes.  See  the  Life  of  Peter  I.  Czar  of  Mufcovy,  by 
Mottley.    Vol.  1:  p.  6.  &  feq. 

f  See  the  Hiftory  of  Florence,    Book  I.  at  the  beginning.. 

|  Not  to  mention  the  reft  of  this  Emperor's  great  actions,  he  col- 
lected all  the  Roman  Laws  into  one  body,  and  gave  it  the  name  of 
Codex  Juftinianus.  The  Laws  of  the  Judges  and  Magiftrates  dif- 
perfed  in  near  two  thoufand  books,  were  reduced  to  the  number  of 
fifty,  and  called  the  Digefts  and  Pandecls.  He  likewife  compofed 
four  books  of  Inftitutes,  which  are  an  abridgment  of  the  textof  all  the 
Laws  ;  and  collected  the  Laws  made  by  himfelf,  into  one  Volume, 
called  Novella,  It  was  he  that  built  the  Church  of  St.  Sophia,  at. 
Constantinople,  which  is  reckoned  one  of  the  fineft  pieces  of  Archi- 
tecture in  the  world. 

§  But  Alexander  Severus  was  a  very  good  Prince. 

||  Yet  Mr.  Voltaire,  in  bis  General  Hiftory  of  Europe,  Vol.  HT, 
part  vi.  p.  363.  fpeakingof  the  beginning  of  the  feventeenth  Century, 
fays  as  follows.  "  Cromwell  made  himfelf  Matter  of  England,  Scot- 
bad,  and  Ireland*    A  Rebel,  whofe  name  was  Liftching,  obliged  the 

Ma- 
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Machiavel  indeed  pretends,  that  the  difdain,  with 
which  he  was  looked  upon  by  every  body,  on  ac- 
count of  the  baienefs  of  his  extraction,  was  the  cauie 
of  his  death*,'*  but  in  this  he  is  much  miftaken  : 
for  a  man  that  has  advanced  himfeif  to  Empire,  by 
dint  of  his  own  courage,  is  no  longer .  reproached 
with  the  meannefs  of  his  family  ;  his  power  then  is  only 
confidered,  and  not  his  birth.  Pupien  was  th^.  Son  of 
a  Blackfmith  f,  Probus,  of  a  Gardener,  Dioclefian,  of 
a  Slave,  Valentinian,  of  a  rope-maker;  and  yet  they 
were  all  highly  refpected  J.  Francifco  Sforz.a,  who 
made  a  conqueft  of  Milan,  was  the  Son  of  a  Peafant : 
Oliver  Cromwell,  who  bowed  the  necks  of  the  Eng- 
Jiih  to.  his  yoke,,  was  the  Son  of  a  private  Gentle- 
man :  Mahomet,  the  Founder  of  the  moft  flouriihing 
Empire  in  the  Univerfe,  had  been  Servant  to  a  Bro- 
ker: Samo,  the  fir  ft  King  of  Sclavonia,  was  a  French 
Merchant  §.  The  famous  Piafte,  whofe  name  is  ftifl 
fo  much  revered  in  Poland,  was  elected  King,  whjiti 
he  had  yet  a  pair  of  wooden  clogs  upon  his  fect^  and 
lived  in  gfeat  honour  till  he  was  an  hundred  years  old  jj. 

laft  Emperor  of  the  Chinefe  to  ftrangle  himfeif,  together  with  his  wife 
and  children,  which  opened  a  pafiage  into  China  for  the  Tartars.  la 
India,  Aurengztb  rebelled  againft  his  father,  who  died  of  a  lingering 
death  in  prifon,  whilft  the  fon  enjoyed  the  fruits  of  his  iniquity  ia 
peace.  Muley  Iftmaael,  the  greater!  of  all  Tyrants,  was  pra&ifing  the 
moft  horrid  cruelties  in  the  Empire  of  Morocco.  Of  all  the  Kings 
upon  earth.,  thofe  two  Ufurpers,  Aurengzeb  and  Muley  Iflimael,  lived 
the  happieft  and  the  longelr.  They  were  both  above  an  hundred 
years  old  when  they  died.  Cromwell,  though  as  wicked  as  either  of 
them,  did  not  live  indeed  fo  long,  but  ruled  and  died  in  peace. — If 
we  examine  the  Hiltory  of  the  World,  we  mail  find  weak  Princes 
unfortunate,  and  great  Villains  fuccefsful  j  as  if  the  Globe  was  a 
vaft  fcene  of  plunder  and"  devaluation,  abandoned  to  fortune  and  ca- 
price.1' 

*  Machiavel  likewife  affigns  his  cruelty  as  another  caufe. 

f  Marechal  de  Village. 

X  Pupien  and  Probus  were  both  killed  by  the  Soldiery:  Valen- 
tinian killed  himfeif  with  paflion.     How  then  highly  refpected  ? 

§  He  put  himfeif  at  the  head  of  the  Sclavonians,  to  deliver  them 
from  the  tyranny  of  the  Huns :  in  which  he  fucceeded  fo  well,  that 
being  raifed  by  them  to  the  throne,  he  afterwards  reigned  over  that 
people  fix  and  thirty  years  with  great  renown.   And.  Brunner. 

||  "  In  the  year  820  there  was  an  Inter-regnum  full  of  troubles  in 
Poland,  till  the  Poles  declared  Piaftus,  a  country  fellow  born  at  Crufl- 
witz,  their  Prince  j  from  whom  ever  fmce,  fuch  of  the  natives  as  ob. 

How 
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How  many  great  Generals,  Mi  hi  iters,-  and  Chancellors 
have  been  of  plebeian  extraction  ?  Europe  abounds 
with  fuch  examples  :  and  fo  much  the  better  ;  as  ic 
fhcws  that  thefe  employments  are  commonly  given  ac- 
cording to  merit*.  1  do  not  fay  this  to  difparage 
the  blood,  of  the  Witikinds  f,  the  Charlemagnes,  and 
the  Ottomans:  for  I  have  more  reafons  than  one  to 
fet.a  clue  value  upon  illuftrious  birth  :  but  {till  I  fhall 
always  pay  a  greater  regard  to  perfonal  merit, 

I  muft  not  forget  to  take  notice,  that  Machiavel 
has  fallen  into  an  error,  in  fuppofirig  that  the  favour 
of  the  Soldiery  alone  was  fufficient  to  fecure  the  pof- 
fefiion  of  the  Empire  in  the  time  of  Severus.  The 
Hiftory  of  the  Emperors  (hews  us  the  contrary  :  the 
more  they  indulged  the  ungovernable  Pretorians,  the 
more  they  felt  their  power  :  it  was  equally  danger- 
ous to  cartfs  or  reftrain  them.  But^  the  influence  of 
the  Soldiery  is  not  much  to  be  dreaded  at  prefent : 
becaufe  armies  are  now  feparated  in  little  corps,  which 
are  a  check  upon  each  other,  as  their  Princes  nomi- 
nate to  all  Commiffions, ^and  the  authority  of  Laws 
is  more  firmly  eftablifhed.  The  Turkifh  Emperors, 
indeed,  are  not  yet  free  from  the  terror  of  the  bow- 

tained  the  royal  dignity,  were  called  Piafti.  His  pcfterify  reigned  a 
long  time  in  Poland  ;  and  from  them  defcended  the  race  of  the 
Dukes  of  Lignitz  and  -Brieg,  in  Silefia,  which  is  but  lately  extinct. 
It  is  laid  he  was  an  hundred  and  twenty  years  old  when  he  died." 
PuffendorPs  Introduction  to  the  Hiftory  of  Europe,  p.  305. 
;  *  Afia  may  be  Paid  to  abound  with  fuch  examples  as  wellasEurope,, 
For  the  Turks  make  no  account  of  high  blood  :  moll  of  their  Vifiers, 
and  other  great  Officers,  have  been  Slaves  brought  out  of  Europe. 

f  Witikind  was  a  Saxon  Prince,  who  kept  the  Saxons  a  long  time, 
in  rebellion  again  (t.  Charlemagne,  though  he  at  1  aft  reduced  them  to 
terms:  but  Witikind  foon  after  appeared  in  arms  again,  at. the  head 
of  a  body  of  Danes.  Charlemagne  hearing  of  this,,  and  being  tired 
of  fpilling  blood  after  fo  many  rebellions  as  he  had  punifhed,  fentone 
of  his  Courtiers,  whofe  name  was  Amalauvinus,  to  exhort  him  to  re- 
turn to  his  duty,  an^  to  offer  hirri  very  advantageous  conditions: 
upon  which,  Witikind  fubmkted,  and  came  to  wait  upon  the  Em- 
peror at  Agny  in  Champagne,  who  received  him  kindly,  gave  him 
tjie  Duchy  of  Angrie,  and  engaged  him  to  be  inftru&ed  in  the  Chrif-r 
tian  Religion,  of  which  he  made  profeiiion  in  the  year  843.  He  was 
Hilled  four  years  after  by  Gerald  Duke  of  Suabia,  leaving  but  one  Son 
called  Wipert  or  Robert,  the  chimerical  head  of  fo  many  great  ge« 
nealogies.  Crantz.  Metropol.  cap.  xviii.  Witikind  Chron.  Sax. 

¥ol,  II.  Bb  firing: 
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firing  :  but  it  is  becaufe  they  have  not  availed  them- 
felves  of  this  piece  of  policy.     The   Turks  are  all 
flaves  to  the  Grand  Signior :  and  he  is  a  flave  to  the 
Janizaries.     But  in  Chriftendom,  Princes   mult  treat 
all  orders  of  their  Subjects  with  the  fame  favour  and 
indulgence,  and  not  make  thofe   diftinctions  amongft 
them,  which  are  apt  to  create  envy  and  jealoufies  that 
often  prove  fatal  to  their  interefts. — The  conduct  of 
Severus,  therefore,  which  Machiavel  propofes  for  the 
imitation  of  thofe  that  advance  themfelves  to  Empire, 
from  a  private  condition,  is  as  bad  a  pattern  as  that 
of  Marcus  Aurelius  is  a  good  one.     But  how  can  any 
one  for  fhame  propofe  the  models  of  Severus,  Caefar 
Borgia  and   Marcus  Aurelius  at  the  fame  time?  Is 
not  this  coupling  the  moft  refpectable  wifdom   and 
virtue,  with  the  moft  hideous  crimes  ?  I  cannot  help 
adding,  by  way  of  conclufion  to  this  Chapter,  that 
Caefar  Borgia,  with  all  his  cruelty  and  artifice,  came 
to  a  miferable  end  :  and  that,  on  the  contrary,  Marcus 
Aurelius,    that  royal  Philofopher,    who  was   always 
good  and  virtuous,  lived  in  happinefs  and  tranquility 
all  the  days  of  his  life,  without  experiencing  any  re- 
verie of  fortune. 


CHAP.     XX. 

Whether  Fortrejfes,  and/owe  other  things^  are  of  Service 
or  dijftrvice  to  a  Prince, 

SOME  Princes,  in  order  to  fecure  themfelves  ef- 
fectually in  the  pofieffion  of  their  dominions, 
have  difarmed  their  Subjects ;  others  have  fomented 
jealoufies  and  factions  in  their  States  :  fome  have  de- 
fignedly  made  themfelves  enemies  among  their  fub- 
jects  ;  others  have  endeavoured  to  gain  thofe  whom 
they  fufpected  in  the  beginning  of  their  reign  :  fome 
again  have  built  fortreiles,  and  others  have  demolifh- 
ed  them.  And  though  no  certain  or  determinate  rule 
£an  be  Jaid  down,  with  regard  to  fuch  expedients, 

except 
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except  one  had  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  refpec- 
tive  States  where  they  are  to  be  put  in  practice ;  yet  I 
ihall  fay  fomething  of  them  in  general,  as  far  as  the 
nature  of  the  thing  will  admit. 

It  was  never  known,  that  a  new  Prince  difarmed 
his  Subjects :  on  the  contrary,  when  he  has  found 
them  difarmed,  he  has  always  put  arms  into  their 
hands.  For  by  fo  doing,  he  makes  them  fo  many 
Soldiers  entirely  at  his  Service  y  thofe  that  were  fuf- 
pected,  become  faithful  to  him  ;  thofe  that  were  faith- 
ful before,  are  confirmed  in  their  attachment;  and 
his  Subjects  become  his  partifans.  It  is  true  he  can- 
not arm  them  all  ;  but  if  he  is  kind  and  obliging  to 
thofe  whom  he  does  arm,  he  may  place  the  more  de- 
pendancc  on  the  reft,  Befides,  thofe  that  are  employed 
by  him,  will  think  themfelves  honoured  by  that  pre- 
ference f  ;  and  thofe  that  are  not,  will  excufe  it,  as 
they  mud  think  them  more  deferving  of  reward,  who 
are  mod  expofed  to  danger.  But  if  he  difarms  them, 
he  prefently  forfeits  their  affections  •,  becaufe  it  gives 
them  reafon  to  think  he  has  but  a  mean  opinion,  ei- 
ther of  their  courage  or  fidelity  :  which  will  certainly 
make  them  hate  him.  And  as  he  cannot  poflibly  fup- 
port  himfelf  without  an  army,  he  will  then  be  under 
a  neceffity  of  taking  Mercenaries  into  his  Service  y 
the  inconvenience  of  which  I  have  already  fhewn. 
But  fuppofing  Mercenaries  to  be  ever  fuch  good 
troops,  they  would  not  be  able  to  defend  him*  botk 
againft  a  powerful  foreign  enemy,  and  difaffected 
Subjects.  New  Princes,  therefore  (as  I  faid  before) 
always  take  care  to  have  an  army  of  their  own  :  of 
which  Hiftory  affords  us  numberlefs  examples.  Buc 
when  a  Prince  makes  himfelf  Matter  of  a  new  State, 
and  annexes  it  as  an  appendage  to  his  hereditary  do- 

*  As  in  the  cafe  of  the  fourteenth  Legion,  which  always  continued 
faithful  to  Nero,  and  refpe&ed  his  memory,  out  of  gratitude  for  the 
honour  which  he  had  done  it  in  making  choice  of  it,  as  the  molt  va- 
liant in  his  Service,  to  reduce  Britain  which  had  revolted.  "  Ad- 
diderat  (quart a  decurnanis)  gloriam  Nero,  eligendoeos  ut  potiffimos : 
unde  longa  lllis  erga  Neronem  fides,  &  erecta  in  Othonem  Sta- 
dia ;"  becaufe  Otho  was  like  Nero  in  his  temper.  Tacit.  Hift.  z. 

B  b  2  ininipns, 
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minions,  it  is  necefTary  to  difarm  the  Subjects,  ex- 
cepting fuch  as  Tided  with  him  in  making  that  acqui- 
fitiort  :  and  even  thofe  he  mud  endeavour  to  foften 
and  enervate  as  time  and  occafions  ferve,  and  order 
matters  in  inch  a  manner,  that  his  Soldiery  may 
wholly  confiit  of  his  own  proper  Subjects,  that  is,  of 
fuch  as  ferved  him  before  he  became  poffeffed  of  that 
State. 

Some  of  our  Ancestors,  who  were  efteemdd  wife 
men,  ufed  to  fay,  "  that  Piftbia  could  not  be  kept 
in  obedience  without  encouraging  factions  there  ;  nor 
Pifa  without  a  Citadel  :  upon  which  account,  they 
fomented  divisions  in  fome  of  their  territories,  and; 
built  fortrefTes  in  others,  to  fecure  the  porTefiion  of 
them.  This  perhaps  might  riot  be  bad  policy,  as  the 
affairs  of  Italy  were  then  balanced  ;  but  I  think  it 
would  not  hold  good  at  prefent :  for  fo  far  are  fuch 
Divifions  from  producing  any  faltitary  effect  in  a  city, 
that  when  an  enemy  draws  near  to  its  gates,  it  rnuft 
prefently  furrender  •,  as  the  weaker  party  would  not 
fail  to  join  him,  and  the  other  could  not  make  a  fuf- 
fkient  defence.  The  Venetians  encouraged  the  fac- 
tions of  the  Guelfs  and  Ghibelines,  in  the'  cities  that 
were  fubject  to  their  jurifdiction,  for  the  aforemen- 
tioned reafons  as  I  fnppcfe :  and  though  they  feldom 
fuffered  them  to  come  together  by  the  ears,  yet  they 
ftill  fomented  their  'diifenfions  -5  that  fo  the  citizens 
being  otherwife  employed,  might  not  have  leisure  to 
confpire  againft  them.  But  as  it  happened,  this  man- 
ner of  proceeding  did  not  anfwer  their  purpofe  :  for 
when  their  army  was  routed  at  Vaila,  one  of  thofe 
factions  boldly  took  up  arms  and  ftiook  off  their  yoke. 
Thefe  expedients,  therefore,  argue  weaknefs  in  a 
Prince  :  for  no  government  of  any  ftrength  or  con- 
fiftency,  will  ever  fuffer  fuch  divifions*:    becaufe, 

*  |*  Witnefs  the  King  of  France  (fays  Machiavel,  in  bis  Political 
Difcouries,  Book  111.  Chap,  xxvii.)  who  never  would  fuffer  any  per- 
son to  fay  he  was  of  the  King's  parry;  which  would  imply,  that  there 
-,vao  another  party  againft  him  :  whereas  the  King- would  not  have  if 
tiiou^ht  there  were  any  parties  at  ail." 

though 
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though  they  may  poflibly  fcrve  in  force  mealure  to 
prevent  conspiracies  and  in  furred  ions  in  time  of  peace; 
yet  when  a  war  breaks  out,  the  fallacioufnefs  of  thofe 
counfels  is  foon  difcovered.  It  muft  be  allowed  that 
Princes  grow  flronger  and  more  powerful,  by  fur- 
mounting  difficulties  and  obftacles  that  are  thrown 
in  their  way  :  and  fortune,  efpecially  when  {he  has  a 
mind  to  aggrandize  a  new  Prince  (who  certainly  has 
more  occaiion  for  reputation  than  an  hereditary  onej 
often  raifes  enemies  and  confederacies  againft  him,  to 
exercife  his  courage  and  refolution,  and  to  give  him 
an  opportunity  when  he  has  fubdued  them,  of  advanc- 
ing himfelf  ftiil  higher  by  the  very  means  which  they 
took  to  deftroy  him  *.  For  this  reafon,  fome  have 
been  of  opinion  that  a  wife  Prince,  upon  certain  oc- 
casions, mould  artfully  excite  feeble  infurre&ions 
againft  himfelf,  by  quelling  which,  he  will  become 
ftronger  and  more  formidable  than  he  was  before -f. 

Princes,  and  particularly  new  ones,  have  generally 
found  thofe  men  more  faithful  and  ferviceable  to  them 
at  laft,  whom  they  fufpecled  in  the  beginning  of  their 
reign,  than  others  in  whom  they  put  moft  confidence 
at  nrft.  Pandolpho  Petrucci,  Lord  of  Siena,  go- 
verned that  ftate  chiefly  by  the  affiftance  of  fuch  as  he 
had  once  fufpecled.     Much,  however,  cannot  be  faid 

*  As  me  did  to  Tiberius,  whofe  life,  before  he  came  to  be  Em- 
peror, was  full  of  dangers  and  troubles.  "  Cafus  prima  ab  infantia 
ancipites  .....  Ubi  d'omum  Augufti  privignus  introiit  multis  semulis 
conflicratus  eft,  dum  Marcellus  &  Agrippa,  mox  Caius  Luciufque 
Caefares  viguSre  . . . .  Sed  Maxime  in  lubrico  egit,  accepta  in  matri- 
monium  Julia,  impudicitiam  uxoris  tolerans,  aut  declinans."  Tacit. 
Anna!.  6.  And  to  Caraclacus,  '•  quern  multa  ambigua,  multa  prof- 
pera  extulerant,  ut  c^reros  Brirannorum  Imperatores  prjeemineret.'* 
Annal.  12.  And  to  that  Rom?.n  Captain,  whom  the  viciffitudes  of 
good  and  bad  fortune  had  made  intrepid  in  all  changes.  "  Csecina 
iecundarum  ambiguarumque  rerum  fciens,  eoque  interritus."  An- 
nal. 1. 

f  This,  perhaps,  might  be  Diogenes's  meaning  when  he  faid,  "  it 
was  neceffary  to  have  enemies  *' — It  may  be  proper,  according  to  hu- 
man prudence,  for  a  Prince  to  force  his  private  enemies  into  open 
action,  if  they  are  not  too  numerous;  that  Co  he  may  lupprefs  them, 
or  at  leaft  prevent  them  fro;n  doing  him  more  mifchief  in  iecret,  than 
they  could  do  openly. — This  leems  to  be  the  meaning  of  «  certain  oc- 
cafions"  here.  But  is  it  necef  ary  to  excite,  to  create  enemies,  on  pur- 
pofe  only  to  cut  them  oif? 

B  b  3  vwrh 
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with  any  certainty  on  this  matter  ;  as  it  muft  vary  of 
icourfe,  according  to  the  times  and  circumftances  of 
things :  I  fhall  only  add,  therefore,  that  if  thole 
perfons  that  are  difaffected  to  a  Prince  at  the  begin- 
ning of  his  government,  are  fuch  as  Hand  in  need  of 
his  favour  to  fupport  them,  they  may  eafily  be  gain- 
ed ;  and  they  will  always  be  very  officious  in  ferving 
him  afterwards,  becaufe  they  know  that  fuch  a  degree 
of  affiduity  is  necefTary  to  cancel  the  prejudice  he  had 
conceived  againft  them  :  fo  that  he  will  reap  greater 
advantage  from  their  diligence,  than  from  others 
who  think  themfelves  more  fecure  of  his  favour,  and 
confequently  will  be  apt  to  neglect  his  affairs  *.  But 
fince  the  nature  of  the  Subject  in  fome  meafure  feems 
to  require  it,  I  cannot  help  advifing  a  Prince,  who 
has  newly  made  himfelf  matter  of  a  itate  by  the  con- 
currence of  the  natives,  to  confider  well,  what  mo- 
tives could  induce  them  to  lend  him  their  affiftance  : 
for  if  it  did  not  proceed  from  real  affection  for  him, 
but  difguft  to  the  former  Government,  it  will  be  ex- 
ceeding difficult  to  keep  them  his  friends  •,  becaufe  he 
will  find  it  impoffible  ever  to  fatisfy  them  f.  Many 
examples  both  ancient  and  modern,  fufficiently  evince 
that  it  is  a  much  ealier  matter  for  fuch  a  Prince  to 
gain  the  affections  of  thofe  that  lived  quietly  under 
the  preceding  government,  and  were  confequently 
averfe  to  his  acceffion,  than  to  make  others  his  friends, 
who  fided  with  him  at  firft,  and  favoured  his  under- 
takings merely  put  of  difcontent  J. 

It  has  been  cuflomary  with  Princes  to  build  Cita- 
dels and  FortrefTes,  in  order  to  fecure  their  dominions 
againft  the  attempts  of  foreign  enemies,  to  bridle 
their  own  Subjects  in  cafe  pf  rebellion,  and  to  take 

•  Thus  Marius  Celfus  proved  faithful  to  Otho,  though  he  had  been 
a  firm  friend  to  Galba.  r*  Marium  Celfum  Cpnf.  Galbaeufque  in  ex- 
tremas  res  amicum  fiduroque."  Tacit.  Hift.  i.     '*  Otho  inter  intimos 

habuit manfitque  Celfo  velut  fataliter  etiam  pro  Othone  fides 

Integra."  ibid. 

f  M  Multi  odio  prsefentium  &  cupidine  mutationis."  Tacit.  An- 
jiz\.  5.     M  Privatas  fpes  agitantes,  fine  publicacura."  Hift.  i. 
1    \  This  was  the  cafe  with  our  King  William  III. 

refuse 
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refuge  there  themfelves  upon  any  emergency  :  and  I 
approve  of  it,  becaufe  it  is  a  practice  of  long  (land- 
ing. Neverthelefs,  Niccolo  Vitelli,  in  our  own  me- 
mory, difmantled  two  Forts  in  Citta  di  Cafcello  to  fe- 
cure  that  State :  and  Guidobaldo,  Duke  of  Urbino, 
after  he  had  recovered  the  territories,  out  of  which 
he  had  been  driven  by  Csefar  Borgia,  utterly  razed  all 
the  FortrefTes  in  that  Province,  out  of  a  perfuafion 
that  an  enemy  would  afterwards  find  it  much  more 
difficult  to  make  themfelves  matters  of  it  again  *. 
The  Bentivogli  did  the  fame  at  Bologna,  when  it  was 
reftored  to  them  -f\ — FortrefTes  then  are  either  of  fer- 
vice  or  difTervice,  according  to  the  times  ;  and  if  they 
do  good  on  one  hand,  they  are  often  as  prejudicial  on 
the  other.  1  think  we  may  ftate  the  cafe  in  this  man- 
ner. A  Prince  that  has  more  reafon  to  be  afraid  of 
his  own  Subjects,  than  of  foreign  enemies,  ought  to 
build  fortrefTes  ;  but  if  he  is  more  afraid  of  fo- 
reigners than  of  his  fubjects,  he  ought  to  let  it  alone. 
The  Citadel  which  Francifco  Sforza  built  at  Milan, 
has  already  been  a  fharper  thorn  (and  probably  will 
continue  to  be  fo)  in  the  fides  of  his  family,  than  any 
other  oppofition  or  disturbance  they  have  hitherto  met 
with   in   the   courfe    of    their  government  J.      The 

*  Machiavel  fays,  in  bis  Political  Difcourfes,  Book.  II.  Chap,  xxiv, 
that  the  Duke  of  Urbino  demoliflied  his  fortrefTes,  becaufe,  as  he  was 
beloved  by  his  Subjecls,  he  did  not  care  to  difoblige  them,  by  Teeming 
to  entertain  any  diflruft  of  them  ;  and  that  he  could  not  otherwife 
have  defended  thofc  fortrefTes  without  an  army  in  the  field. 

f  The  Bentivogli  became  wife  at  the  expence  of  Pope  Julius  II  who 
having  built  a  Citadel  at  Bologna,  and  appointed  a  Governor,  who 
put  many  of  the  Citizens  to  death,  provoked  the  reft  to  fuch  a  degree, 
that  they  rofe  in  arms  and  deprived  him  both  of  the  fortrefs  and  the 
city.  ibid. 

%  Becaufe  it  encouraged  them  to  opprefs  the  Milanefe  with  !efs  re- 
ferve.  If  you  build  fortrefTes,  fays  Machiavel,  in  the  fame  Chapter, 
they  may  be  fo  far  of  fervice  to  you  in  time  of  peace,  as  to  enable  you 
to  take  what  liberties  you  pleafe  with  your  Subjecls  :  but  they  will  be 
of  no  ufe  to  you  in  time  of  war  ;  for  when  they  are  attacked  by  a  fo- 
reign enemy,  and  your  own  difgufted  Subjecls  at  the  fame  time,  it 
will  be  impoffible  to  maintain  them  againft  both. — And  if  you  think 
to  recover  a  State  that  has  been  loft,  by  the  help  of  fortreiTes,  you  will 
find  yourfelf  difappointed  in  that  ;  except  you  have  an  army  likewife 
in  the  field,  which  is  able  to  make  head  againit  the  enemy  that  has 
ftripped  you  of  k — But  if  you  have  fuch  an  army,  you  may  recover  it 

B  b  4  flrongeft 
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ftrongeft  Citadel  that  a  Prince  can  have,  is  not  to  be 
hated  by  his  people  •,  for  if  he  is,  all  other  Fortreffts 
will  be  in  vain  :  becaufe,  whenever  they  take  up  arms 
again  ft  him,  they  are  fine  to  find  fome  foreign  power 
or  other,  that  will  be  ready  enough  to  ibpport  them. 
We  have  not  feen  fo  much  as  one  inftance  in  our 
times,  wherein  Fortrefies  have  been  of  the  leaft  fer- 
yice  to  any  Prince,  except  to  the  Countefs  of  Fnrli  *, 
after  the  murder  of  her  hufband  Count  Girolamo  f . 
She  indeed  was  enabled,  by  that  afliftance,  to  ftem  the 
rage  of  her  rebellious  Subjects,  till  (he  received  fuch 
fuccours  from  Milan,  as  reftored  her  authority  over 
them  :  but  the  affairs  of  Italy  were  lb  circumftanced 
at  that  time,  that  no  other  power  could  give  them  af- 
firmance. That  dependence,  however,  was  of  little 
fervice  afterwards,  when  Caefar  Borgia  invaded  her 
territories,  and  her  Subjects  took  that  opportunity  of 
fiding  with  a  foreign  enemy  :  fhe  would  have  had  no 
occafion  for  a  Citadel,  either  at  that  time  or  before, 
if  fhe  had  not  been  hated  by  the  people  — After  a  due 
confideration  of  thefe  things,  I  fee  no  reafon  to  con- 
demn, either  one  Prince  that  builds  FortrefTes,  or  an- 
other that  does  not :  but  certainly  he  is  much  to  be 
blamed,  who  folely  confides  in  them,  and  pays  no  at- 
tention to  the  affection  of  his  Subjects. 


T 
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HE  Ancients  painted  Janus  with   two  faces,   to 
iignify  that  he   knew  every  thing  both  paft  and 
to  come:  which  picture  is  a  fort  of  an  allegory  that 

without  the  afliftance  of  fortr^lTes.  As  for  the  Citadel  of  Milan,  adds 
lie,  it  was  fo  far  from  beinar  of  any  Service,  either  to  the  Sforzas  or 
the  French,  in  rimes  of  need,  that,  on  the  contrary,  it  was  actually 
of  prejud'ce  to  them  both  ;  as  the  dependence  which  they  had  upon 
that  fortrefs,  made  them  equally  indifferent  about  the  affections  of  the 
people. 

*  Catharine  Sforza,  Daughter  to  Francis,  and  Sifter  to  Lewis  the 
Moor,  Dukes  of  Milan. 

f  Girolamo  Riario,  Nephew  to  Pope  Sixtus  IV.  See  the  Hiftory  of 
Florence,  Book  VIII.  towards  the  end. 

may 
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may  very  properly  be  applied  to  Princes.  For  they, 
like  Janus,  ought  to  look  backwards  into  the  hiftory 
of  former  ages,  which  will  furnilh  them  with  many 
ufeful  leflbns  for  the  conduct  of  their  lives  and  actions: 
and  they  fhould  likewife  endeavour  to  penetrate  into 
futurity,  and  employ  their  reafon  and  fagacity  in  care- 
fully comparing  the  prefent  with  paft  times  ;  that  fo 
they  may  be  able  to  form  a  probable  conjecture  of 
thofe  that  are  yet  to  come. 

Machiavel  in  this  Chapter  propofes  five  queries ; 
fome  of  which  relate  to  fuch  Princes  as  have  newly 
made  a  conqueft  ;  and  others  to  fuch  as  defire  nothing 
further  than  to  eftablifh  themfelves  fecurely  in  the 
pofTeffion  of  their  hereditary  dominions.  Let  us 
therefore  proceed  in  the  folution  of  thefe  queftions 
according  to  the  rules  juft  now  laid  down,  and  when 
we  have  duly  compared  things  together,  pafs  fuch 
a  judgment  upon  them  as  reafon  and  juftice  pre- 
fcribe. 

The  firft  Queftion  is,  whether  a  Prince  ought  to 
difarm  a  people  whom  he  has  newly  conquered,  or 
not  ? — In  anfwer  to  which  I  fay,  that  it  muff,  be  re- 
membered in  the  firft  place,  how  much  the  manner 
of  making  war  is  altered  fince  Machiavel's  time.  At 
prefent  there  are  difciplined  armies  conftantly  kept 
in  pay  for  the  defence  of  every  country  •,  which  are 
more  or  lefs  numerous,  according  to  the  power  and 
extent  of  it :  for  a  parcel  of  mere  peafants  with  only 
arms  in  their  hands  would  now  be  fuffkiently  laughed 
at :  and  if  the  townfmen  fometimes  carry  arms  in  a 
Siege,  the  Befiegers  generally  chaftife  them  for  it, 
either  by  a  bombardment,  or  firing  red  hot  balls  into 
the  town.  It  feems  prudent  likewife  to  difarm  the 
Citizens  when  the  place  is  taken  ;  efpecially  if  there 
is  any  mifchief  to  be  apprehended  from  them.  After 
the  Romans  had  conquered  Britain,  and  found  the 
natives  were  of  fo  turbulent  and  warlike  a  difpo- 
fition,  that  they  could  not  keep  peaceable  pofTeffion 
of  it-,  they  refolved  to  foften  and  enervate  them,  if 
poffible,  in  order  to  moderate  their  fiercenefsj    and 

in 
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in  this  they  fucceeded  according  to  their  wifh.  The 
Corfican  Malecontents,  though  but  an  handful  of 
men,  are  as  brave  and  refolute  as  thofe  Britons  were  : 
and  it  is  my  opinion  they  will  never  be  fubdued  by 
any  other  meafures  than  prudence  and  gentlenefs.  To 
maintain  the  Sovereignty  of  that  Ifland,  it  feems  ab- 
folutely  neceflary  to  difarm  the  inhabitants,  and  to 
ibf ten  their  manners.  One  might  obferve,  by  the 
bye,  from  the  example  of  the  Corficans,  with  what 
courage  and  virtue  the  love  of  liberty  infpires  man- 
kind, and  how  dangerous  and  unjuft  it  is  to  opprefs 
them. 

The  fecond  Queftion  is,  whether  a  Prince,  who 
has  lately  made  himfelf  mailer  of  another  State, 
fhould  put  more  confidence  in  fuch  of  his  new  Sub- 
jects as  ahlfted  him  in  the  conqueft,  or  in  thofe  that 
continued  loyal  to  their  former  Sovereign  ?  —  When  a 
place  is  taken  by  means  of  a  fecret  correfpondence 
and  the  treachery  of  fome  of  the  Citizens,  it  would 
be  highly  imprudent  to  truft  fuch  traitors ;  as  they 
will  probably  betray  you  again  in  your  turn  :  and  we 
ou»ht  to  prefume  that  thofe  who  were  faithful  to  their 
former  Mafter,  will  be  fo  to  a  new  one ;  for  they  are 
generally  men  of  prudence  and  property,  inclined  to 
peace,  and  averfe  to  change  as  prejudicial  to  their 
intereft.  However,  too  much  confidence  fhould  not 
be  put  in  either  of  them. — But  if  a  people  mould 
be  opprefied  by  a  Tyrant  to  fuch  a  degree,  that  they 
refolve  to  fhake  off  his  yoke,  and  call  in  another 
Prince  to  rule  over  them  ;  fuch  a  Prince,  I  think, 
oucmt  to  anfwer  any  confidence  they  put  in  him:  for 
if  he  fhould  deceive  thofe  upon  fuch  an  occaiion, 
who  have  entrufted  every  thing  that  is  mofl  dear  and 
valuable  to  them  in  his  hands,  he  would  be  guilty  of 
a  piece  of  ingratitude,  that  would  not  only  preju- 
dice his  intereft,  but  be  an  eternal  blot  upon  his  re- 
putation. William,  Prince  of  Orange,  preferved  the 
friendfnip  and  confidence  of  thofe  that  had  fct  the 
crown  of  England  upon  his  head  to  the  laft  day  of 

his 
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his  life  *  :  but  thofe  that  oppofed  it,  abandoned  their 
country,  and  followed  the  fortune  of  King  James  II. 
In  elective  Kingdoms,  where  the  throne  is  venal,  and 
the  choice  of  a  Sovereign  influenced  by  party  and 
ta£tion,  I  think  (whatever  may  be  faid  to  the  con- 
trary) the  new  Prince  may  gain  thofe  as  eafily  who  op- 
pofed his  election,  as  thole  who  promoted  it.  Of  this 
we  may  find  fufficient  proofs  in  the  Kingdom  of  Po- 
land, where  the  crown  is  frequently  expofed  to  fale  in 
as  public  a  manner  as  other  things  are  in  a  common 
market.  And  here  liberality  overcomes  all  oppoiition  : 
the  King  has  it  in  his  power  to  take  off  the  principal 
families  by  giving  them  Palatinates,  Starofties,  and 
other  employments  which  are  in  his  difpoial.  But  as 
mankind  in  general  foon  forget  favours  and  benefac- 
tions, it  is  necefTary  to  refrefh  their  memory  now  and 
then  :  in  fhort,  the  Poles  may  be  compared  to  the  tun 
which  the  Danaids  were  doomed  to  fill  f;  the  mod 
generous  Prince  in  the  world  would  find  all  his  en- 
deavours to  fatisfy  them  in  vain.  But  though  the 
King  of  Poland  has  many  to  oblige,  and  much  to  do 
it  with,  he  mould  hufband  his  refources,  and  be  li- 
beral only  upon  certain  occafions  ;  beftowing  his  fa- 
vours upon  thofe  families  alone  whole  fervice  he  has 
then  moil  need  of. 

The  next  Queftion  is  properly,  whether  it  tends 
more  effectually  to  the  fecurity  of  a  Prince  that  is  in 
poffeffion  of  an  old  eftablifhed  dominion,  to  encou- 
rage union,  or  to  fow  difcords  and  jealoufies  amongft 
his  Subjects  ?— There  might  have  been  room,  per- 
haps, for  fuch  a  queftion  in  the  time  of  Machiavel's 
Anceftors   at    Florence  :    but  I   think  no  Politician 

•  This  afiertion  fnews  his  Majefry  to  be  very  little  acquainted  with 
that  part  of  Englifli  hiftory. 

f  The  fifty  daughters  of  Danaus,  all  of  whom,  except  Hyperm- 
neftra,  killed  their  huibands  upon  the  wedding  night:  for  which  they 
were  doomed,  as  the  Poets  lay,  to  fill  a  barrel  with  water  that  was 
jfull  of  holes,  through  which  it  ran  out  again  as  faft  as  they  poured  it 
in.  Hence  the  proverb,  Danaidum  dolium:  fpoken  of  a  perfon  whofe 
defnes  are  infatiable,  and  never  to  be  filled. 

would 
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would  propofe  it  at  prefent :  and  one  might  very  well 
be  allowed  upon  this  occafion  to  quote  the  celebrated 
and  well-known  apologue  which  Menenius  Agrippa 
applied  to  the  Romans  *.  Republics,  however, 
ought  to  foment  fome  fort  of  jealouly  amongft  their 
Subjects :  for  if  one  part  of  them  did  not  keep  a 
ftridt  eye  upon  the  other,  their  form  of  Government 
would  foon  be  changed  into  a  Monarchy.  There  are 
Princes  who  think  a  difunion  amongit  their  Mini- 
fters  ferves  to  promote  their  interefts ;  as  they  are 
not  fo  liable,  they  imagine,  to  be  deceived  by  men, 
whofe  mutual  hatred  and  fufpicion  keep  them  equally 
upon  their  guard.  But  if  their  animofities  produce 
this  effect,  they  likewife  are  attended  with  another  of 
very  dangerous  confequence :  for  the  Minifters,  in- 
itead  of  concurring,  as  they  ought  to  do,  in  the  fer- 
vice  of  their  Mailer,  are  continually  quarrelling  and 
thwarting  each  other,  to  the  great  prejudice  of  his 
Government  and  Subjects,  whilft  they  mix  their  own 
private  differences  with  thofe  of  their  Prince,  in  order 
to  wreak  their  revenge  upon  one  another  more  ef- 
fectually.— Nothing  then  contributes  fo  much  to  the 
ftrength  of  a  Monarchy  as  an  intimate  and  indif- 
ibluble  union  of  all  its  Members ;  and  therefore  it 
ought  to  be  one  of  the  chief  endeavours  of  a  wife 
Prince  to  eflablifh  fuch  harmony  amongit  them. 

What  I  have  faid  by  way  of  anfwer  to  MachiavePs 
third  Queftion,  may  in  fome  meafure  ferve  as  a  fo- 
lution  to  the  fourth  :  however,  ht  us  not  pafs  it  over 
altogether  unnoticed,  though  but  a  very  brief,  or  in- 
deed no  difcuffion  at  all  is  necelTary,  to  convince  any 
irse,  whether  it  is  better  for  a  Prince  to  excite  factions 
and  difcontenrs  againft  himfelf,  or  to  gain  the  love 
and  confidence  of  his  Subjects.  To  make  enemies 
only  to  fubdue  them,  would  be  the  fame  as  railing 
Monfters  merely  for  the  fake  of  fighting  them.  Is  it 
not  much  more  natural,  more  rational,  and  humane 

♦  About  the  Head,  and  the  reft  of  the  Members  of  the  Body,  being 
at  variance  together. 

6  to 
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to  create  friends  ?  Happy  are  the  Princes  who  know 
the  fweets  of  friendfaip  !  dill  more  happy  are  thofe 
that  have  merited  the  affections  of  their  people ! 

We  are  now  come  to  the  laft  Queftion,  viz.  whe- 
ther it  is  better  for   a  Prince   to  build  FortrelTes   and 
Citadels,  or  to  demolifh  them  ?-*y  think  I  have  fpoken 
my  opinion  already  pretty  freely  in   the  tenth  Chapter 
of  this  Effay  with  regard  to  petty  Princes  :  let  us  now 
fee  how  far  great  and  powerful  Kings  are  concerned 
in  the  matter. — The  World  in  MachiavePs  time  was 
in  a  general  ferment :  a  Spirit  of  Sedition   and  revolt 
reigned  every  where  :  there  was  nothing  to  be  feen  but 
Faction  and  Tyranny.     Frequent,    and  almoft  con- 
tinual revolutions  obliged  Princes  to   build  Citadels 
upon  eminences  near  towns,  to  bridle  the  rebellious 
difpofition  of  their  Subjects.     But  fince  that  turbulent 
age,  whether  it  is   becauie  men  are  grown 'weary  of 
deftroying  each  other,  or  that  Sovereigns  have  a  more 
uncontrouled  and  defpotic  power  in  their  States,  we 
hear  but  of  few  feditions  and  revolts ;  and  one  may 
venture  to  fay,  that  that  reftlefs  fpirit  being  tired  out 
after  fo   much   agitation,   has  at  laft  fubfided  into  a 
perfect  calm  :  fo  that  there  is  now  no  longer  any  oc- 
casion for  Citadels  in  a  Country  to  fecure  the  fidelity 
of  the  natives.     But  the  fame  cannot  be  faid  of  For- 
trefles  that   are  defigned  to  guard  it  againit  foreign 
enemies,  and  to  eftablifh  its  tranquility  upon  a  lading 
foundation  in  that  refpect.     Armies  and  FortrelTes  are 
6f  equal  fcrvice  to  a  Prince  :    for   as  he  is  enabled 
by  his  forces  to  make  head  againn:  an   enemy   in   the 
fceld,  fo  he  may  (belter  them   under  the  cannon  of  a 
*  fortrefs   in   cafe  of   a  defeat  :   and   if   it  is   befieged, 
that  will  give  him  time  to  recruit  his  army,  and  af- 
femble  frefh   troops,  by   the  help  of  which,  if  they 
can  be  got  foon  enough  together,  he  may  poflibly  raife 
the  Siege.     The  late  wars  in  Flanders,  betwixt  France 
and  the  Emperor  of  Germany,  proceeded  very  (lowly, 
on  account  of  the  number  of  fortified  places  in  that 
Country  :  and  the  lofs  of  a  battle,  in   which  perhaps 
an  hundred  thoufand  men  were  engaged  on  each  fide, 

was 
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was  attended  with  no  other  confequerices  than  the  fur- 
render  of  a  town  or  two.  The  next  Campaign,  the 
enemy,  having  had  fufficient  time  to  repair  his  lodes, 
appeared  in  the  field  again,  and  made  the  advantage 
doubtful  which  had  been  gained  the  year  before.  For 
in  Countries  where  there  are  many  flrong  towns,  an 
army  that  can  command  the  fpace  of  two  miles  *, 
may  fupport  a  war  therefor  thirty  years  together,  and 
at  lad,  if  it  has  fought  twenty  battles,  and  been  fuc- 
cefsful  in  them  all,  may  have  penetrated,  perhaps, 
about  ten  miles  farther  into  the  enemies  territories, 
as  a  reward  for  all  its  hardfhips  and  fatigues.  But 
in  an  open  Country,  the  event  of  one  battle,  or  two 
campaigns  at  moll,  puts  an  end  to  all  difputes,  and 
the  Conqueror  finds  himfelf  in  poiTeffion  of  a  whole 
Kingdom.  Alexander  the  Great,  Julius  Cadar,  Gen- 
gifchan  -f*.  Charles  XII.  of  Sweden,  would  not  have 
acquired  fo  much  reputation,  if  there  had  been  any 
ftrong  places  in  the  Countries  where  they  waged  war, 
to  Hop  their  career.  The  Conqueror  of  the  Indies  had 
but  two  Sieges  to  retard  his  progrefs  -,  the  Arbiter  of 
Poland  met  with  no  more.  Prince  Eugene,  Marfhai 
Villars,  the  Dukes  of  Marlborough  and  Luxembourg, 
were  great  Generals ;  but  the  impediment  of  For- 
trefies  in  fome  meafure  abated  their  glory  and  fuccefs. 
The  French  feem  well  aware  of  their  ufefulnefs  :  for 
the  route  from  Brabant  down  as  far  as  Dauphine  is  a 
double  chain  of  them  :  and  the  frontiers  of  France 
next  to  Germany  are  like  the  jaws  of  a  Lion  with  two 
dreadful  rows  of  teeth  ready  open  to  devour  any  in- 
vader. Let  this  fuffice  to  mew  the  great  utility  of 
fortified  towns. 

*  We  mu ft  fuppofe  that  hh  Majefty  here  means  German  miles,, 
(one  of  which  is  equal  to  about  five  of  ours)  and  thofe  fquare  mites- 
too. 

f  The  Conqueror  of  the  Moguls, 
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In  what  manner  a  Prince  ought  to  behave  himfelf  in  or- 
der to  gain  reputation. 

NOTHING  gains  a  Prince  fo  much  efeem  as 
great    enterprizes    and    extraordinary    actions. 
Ferrando,  or  Ferdinand,     of   Arragon,    the  prefent 
King  of  Spain  *,  may   in   fome  meafure  be  called  a 
new  Prince^  becaufe  he  has  advanced  himfelf  from  a 
petty   State  to  be  the   moft   renowned   Monarch  in 
Chriftendom.     If  we  confider  his  actions,  they  will 
all  appear  very  great,  and  fome  of  them  indeed  moft 
extraordinary.     For  in  the    very    beginning   of   his 
reign,  he  invaded  the  Kingdom  of  Granada  f:    an 
enterprize  that  proved  the  foundation  of  all  his  great- 
nefs,  and  in  which  he  met  with  no  impediment  or  in- 
terruption, for  the  Barons  of  Caftile  being  fo  intent 
upon  that  invafion,  they  never  dreamt  of  difturbing 
him  in  other  things :  and  in  the  mean  time  he  infen- 
fibly  eftablifhed  a  dominion  over  them,  by  maintain- 
ing armies  at  the  expence  of  the  Church  and  the  peo- 
ple, and  by  difciplining  them  in  fuch  a  manner,  during 
the  courfe  of  that  long  war,  as  afterwards   made  his 
power  and  reputation  irrefiftible.     In  the  next  place, 
after  he  had  cruelly  plundered  the  Marrani  J,   he 
drove  them  out  of  his  dominions,  upon  religious  mo- 
tives, as  he  pretended  ;  for   he  conltantly  threw  that 
veil  over  all  his  aclions.     But  in  fact  it  was  to  enable 
him  to  engage  in  flill  greater  enterprizes :  and  though 
the  means  he  took  for  this  purpole  without  doubt 

*  Ferdinand  V. 

•f-  At  that  time  in  the  pofTeffion  of  the  Moors. 

j  The  Morifcoes,  or  defendants  of  the  Moors.— The  Inquifitlon 
was  fet  up  at  this  time,  under  a  pretence  of  difcovering  who  were  true 
•  ChriiVians,  and  who  concealed  Mahometans.  To  what  other  purpofes 
it  has  been  fince  applied,  every  body  knows  — It  is  laid  Ferdinand 
drove  feven  hundred  thoufand  Moorim  families  out  of  Spain,  to  the 
great  impoverishment  and  depopulation  of  that  Kingdom  :  which 
iurely  was  a  piece  of  very  bad  policy.     See  Gadders  Traces. 

were 
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were  moft  barbarous,  yet  it  was  an  extraordinary  and 
almoft  unexampled  exploit.  Under  the  fame  cloak 
he  afterwards  invaded  Africa,  Italy,  France,  and  al- 
ways had  one  great  defign  or  other  in  agitation  ;  the 
event  of  which  kept  his  Subjects  in  continual  fuf- 
pence  and  admiration,  and  drew  all  their  attention, 
that  way.  And  thefe  enterprises  followed  fo  clofe 
upon  the  heels  of  each  other,  that  people  had  no  lei- 
fure  to  think  of  any  thing  elfe  ;  much  Jefs  to  raife 
corifpiracies  or  infurrections  againft  him. 

It  is  likewife  of  great  feevice  to  a  Prince  to  give 
fome  rare  examples  of  civil  adminiftration,  efpeciaily 
when  there  is  occafion  to  reward  or  punifh  a'  perfon  in 
an  exemplary  manner,  for  the  extraordinary  good  or 
evil  he  may  have  done;  and  to  find  means  of  doing 
it  in  fuch  a  way  as  may  occafion  ic  to  be  much  talked 
of:  and  of  this,  the  conduct  of  Bernabo  Galeazzo, 
Lord  of  Milan,  may  ferve  for  a  pattern  *.  But  above 
all,  a  Prince  muft  endeavour  to  give  an  air  of  great- 
nefs  and  nobility  to  his  actions  -f  •,  and  it  will  like- 
wife  add  to  his  efteem  if  he  fliews  himfelf  either  a 
true  friend  or  an  open  enemy  :"  that  is,  if  he  frankly 
and  without  referve  declares  in  favour  of  one  ftate 
againft  another-,  which  he  will  always  find  more  for 
his  intereft  than  to  Hand  neuter.  For  if  he  fhould 
happen  to  have  two  powerful  neighbours  at  war,'  whe* 
ther  he  has  reafon  or  not  to  be  afraid  of  the  Con- 
queror (whoever  gets  the  better)  it  will  be  more  pru- 

•  This  Bernabo  Galeazzo  has  been  already  fpoken  of  in  the  Notes 
upon  the  Hiftory  of  Florence-  Jt  is  a  wonder  Machiavel  did  not  here 
again  introduce  his  old  favourite  oattern  Caefar  Borgia,  and  the  inftance 
of  his  putting  to  death  Remiro  d'Orco  his  Lieutenant  in  Romagna,  be- 
forementioned,  Chap.  vii.  of  the  Prince. — Philip  de  Commines  fays  of 
his  Mafter  Lewis  XL  of  France,  that  he  thought  it  necelfary  to  punifh 
and  execute  a  great  number  of  perfons,  in  order  to  make  himfelf  feared  j 
and  obeyed.  Hereduced  the  officers,  broke  the  Gens  d'armes,  retrenched 
penfions,  and  lpent  his  whole  time  in  fuch  regulations,  as  made  him 
more  talked  of  in  the  Kingdom  than  anyTrince  had  ever  been  before. 
Mem.  liv.  VI.  Chap.  viii. 

-j-  «  Praecipua  rerum  ad  famam  dirigenda,  fays  Tacitus,  Annal.  4. 
He  mould  be  like  Mucian,  who  had  the  art  of  giving  an  air  of  agree- 
ablenefs  to  every  thing  he  did  or  faid.  "  Omnium  quae  diceret  atque 
ageret,  arte  quadam  oftentator."    Hill,  a* 

dent 
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dent  in  either  cafe  to  declare  himfelf  on  one  fide  or 
other,    and   to   enter   vigoroufly  into   their  meafures. 
For  if  he  does  not,  he  will  certainly  fall  a  prey  to  the 
Conqueror,  (to   the  great   fatisfaclion  of  him  that  is 
conquered)  nor  will  he  have  any  body  to  efpoufe  or 
protect  him  :   becaufe  the  former  will   not  look  upon 
him  as  his  friend  who  would   not  ftir   to  his  affiftance 
when  he  wanted  it  :  nor  will  the  latter  have  any  thing 
to  do  with  one,  who  before   refufed   to  take  up  arms 
and   embark   in   the   fame  bottom  with  him.      When 
Antiochus    marched   into  Greece  at  the  invitation  of 
the  Etolians,  in  order  to   repel  the  Romans,  he  fent 
Arnbafladors  to  perfuade  the  Achaians,  who   were  in 
friendfhip  with   the  Romans,  to  (land  neuter.     The 
Romans,  on  the  other  hand,  exhorted   them  to  take 
up  arms  on  their  fide  :   but  the  matter  coming  to  be 
debated   in  the   Achaian   Council,    and  Antiochus's 
Ambafladors   (till  advifing  a   neutrality,  the  Roman 
Lieutenant  told  them  in  a  few  words,  "  that  it  was 
the  moft  pernicious  meafure  they  could  take  •,  for  if 
they  did  not  engage  either  with  one  fide  or  the  other, 
they  would  be  cfleemed  by  neither,  and  alfo  would 
mod  certamly  fall   a  prey  to  the  conqueror*."     It 
may  be  looked  upon  therefore  as  a  certain  rule,  that 
he  is  your  enemy  who  tempts  you  to  (land  neuter  in 
fuch  circumftances,  and   that  he  is  your  friend  who 
perfuades  you  to  take  up  arms,  and  declare  boldly 
either  for  one  party  or  the  other.     Irrefolute  Princes, 

*  "  Qnippe  fine  dignitate,  premium  victoris  eritis."  Liv.  Lib. 
XXXV.  "  A  neutrality  is  generally  prejudicial,  except  to  a  Prince 
that  is  ftronger  than  both  the  other  States  that  are  at  war  together  : 
for  fuch  a  one  indeed  has  it  always  in  his  power  to  be  an  Arbitrator 
and  Umpire  betwixt  them.  On  the  contrary,  it  muft  of  neceflity  be 
detrimental  to  a  petty  Prince.  For  which  reafon,  if  a  Prince  is  not 
ftrong  enough  of  himfelf  to  give  law  to  both  the  other  powers  at  war, 
he  ought  always  to  join  the  itronger  fide."  Thus  fays  Monf.  Amelot 
de  la  Houifaye  in  a  note  upon  this  paflage  — But  is  it  always  good  Po- 
licy in  a  weak  Prince  to  throw  his  little  weight  info  the  heavier  Scale  ? 
and  has  it  not  often  been  feen  that  feveral  weak  Princes,  confederated 
together,  have  been  more  than  a  balance  for  one  overgrown  power? 
which  at  laft  has  been  reduced  not  only  to  reafon,  but  fometimes  to 
no  fmall  degree  of  humiliation  by  fuch  a  League.  Inftances  of 
this  are  too  numerous  to  be  quoted,  and  will  readily  occur  to  ever? 
Reader. 

Vol,  II.  C  c  who 
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who  generally  embrace  a  neutrality  to  avoid  fome  pre- 
fent  inconvenience,  for  the  mod  part  are  ruined  by 
it*.  But  when  you  frankly  declare  yourfelf  in  fa- 
vour of  one  fide ;  if  your  friend  gets  the  better^, 
though  he  becomes  very  powerful  by  it,  and  you  lie 
at  his  mercy,  he  thinks  himfelf  obliged  to  you,  and 
efteems  you:  and  men  are  not  yet  arrived  at  that 
height  of  ingratitude  as  to  ruin  thofe  to  whom  they 
are  under  fuch  obligations.  Befides,  a  victory  is  fel- 
dom  fo  complete  that  it  enables  the  conqueror  to  hy 
afide  all  refpeft  both  to  decency  and  jufiice. — But  if 
he  with  whom  you  fide  is  worded,  he  will  ftill  conti- 
nue firm  to  you,  and  aflift  you  upon  occafion,  when 
it  is  in  his  power :  fo  that  by  your  joint  endeavours 
you  may  poffibly  retrieve  your  lofTes.  . 

In  the  other  cafe,  when  you  have  nothing  to  fear 
from  either  of  the  Princes  at  war  (which  fide  foever 
prevails)  you  will  fiill  aft  more  wifely  in  declaring 
for  one  of  them  :  for  then  you  are  fure  to  conquer,, 
and  to  ruin  one  by  the  affrftance  of  the  other,  who  in* 
good  Policy  ought  to  have  joined  him  againfl  you  g 
as  he  will  afterwards  lie  at  your  difcretion  himfelf. — * 
.And  here  it  ought  to  be  obferved,  that  a  Prince  mould 
take  care  never  to  enter  into  a  confederacy  with  an- 
other in  an  offenfive  war  who  is  flronger  than  himfelf* 
if  he  is  not  compelled  to  it  by  downright  neceffity, 
as  I  have  faid  before  f  :  for  if  he  fucceeds  in  his  en- 
terprize,  you  will  be  left  at  his  mercy  ;  which  is  a 
fituation  that  every  Prince  mould  endeavour  by  all 
xneans  to  avoid,  if  porTible.  The  Venetians  joined 
•with  the  French  againft  the  Duke  of  Milan,  when 
they  had  no  occafion  to  have  done  fo  \  and  they  were 
ruined  by  it.  But  when  there  is  no  other  choice  or 
expedient  left,  as  it  happened  to  the  Florentines  at 
the  time  when  the  Pope  and  the  King  of  Spain  in- 
vaded Lombardy,  it  mufl  be  fubmitted  to,  for  the 
abovementioned  reafons.     Let  not  any  Government 

*  Does  not  this  feem  likely  to  be  the  cafe  of  the  Dutch,  with  re- 
gard to  England  and  France? 
f  See  Chap.  atfu. 

or 
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or  Prince,  however,  imagine  that  a  certain  and  inva- 
riable* rule  can  be  laid  down  in  fuch  cafes;  let  them 
rather  in  fome  meafure  be  diffident :  for  things  are 
often  fo  circumftanced  in  the  courfe  of  this  world, 
that  by  endeavouring  to  avoid  one  inconvenience,  we 
mud  cf  neceftjty  run  into  another  :  all  that  human 
prudence  can  do  in  fuch  dilemmas,  is  to  weigh  both 
evils,  and  to  chufe  the  lefs*. 

A  Prince  mould  likewife  be  an  encourager  of  Arts 
and  Sciences,  and  honour  all  fuch  as  excel  in  their 
refpedtive  vocation^  efpecially  in  commerce  and  agri- 
culture •,  frequently  exciting  his  fubjecls  to  a  diligent 
profecution  of  their  frveral  occupations  by  bountiful 
rewards,  and  afTurances  that  they  fhall  enjoy  the  fruits 
pf  rheir  labour  in  peace  and  fecurity  :  that  fo  they 
may  not  be  deterred  from  exerting  their  induftry  in 
fuch  things  as  tend  to  the  flrength  and  embellifhment 
of  his  dominions,  either  by  the  apprehenfion  of  be- 
ins:  robbed  of  their  profits,  or  overloaded  with  griev- 
ous and  intolerable  raxes  -f\  Befides  all  this,  he 
mould  take  opportunities  at  proper  feafons  of  the 
year  to  entertain  his  people  with  feaits,  public  {pec- 
tacles,  and  rejoicings  of  every  fort,  to  divert  and 
keep  them  in  good  humour  J.     And  as  every  com- 

*  "  He  that  waits  for  an  opportunity  of  executing  any  deiign,  that 
is  to  be  complete  in  all  refpeefs,  (fays  Machiavel  in  his  Hiilory  of 
Florence,  Book  II.)  will  either  never  attempt  any  thing  at  all,  ormoft 
probably  mifcarry  if  he  does.1''  "  I  have  often  obferved  in  the  courfe 
of  human  affairs,  fays  another  Italian  Politician,  that  nothing  is 
more  dangerous  than  too  much  care  to  avoid  danger,  and  that  to^> 
great  a  degree  of  prudence  is  apt  to  degenerate  into  imprudence/' 
Father  Paul. 

f  Sir  William  Temple  very  well  obferves,  that  Commerce  can  never 
flourifh  under  a  defpotic  Government,  becaufe  nobody  can  be  affured 
of  long  enjoying  the  fruits  of  his  labours.  But  there  is  nothing  of 
this  kind  to  fear  in  a  Republic.  From  whence  lie  infers,  that  that 
form  of  Government  is  molt  proper  both  to  cultivate  and  preferve 
Commerce,  and  inftances  the  examples  of  Tyre,  Carthage,  Athens, 
Syracufe,  Agrigentum,  and  Rhodes,  in  all  which  Commonwealths, 
Commerce  began  to  dwindle  away  as  foon  as  they  became  fubject  to 
the  dominion  of  one  Prince.  Obiervations  upon  the  United  Provinces 
of  the  Netherlands,  Chap.  vi. 

%  As  the  Romans  ufed  to  do,  who,  according  to  Tacitus,  fubdued 
other  nations,  by  introducing  the  fweets  of  voluptuoufnefs,  m  re  ef- 
fectually than  by  dint  of  arms.     "  Voluptatibus,  qui  bus  Romani  plus 

C  c  2  munity 
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munity  has  trading  Companies  and  Corporations,  he 
fhould  fometimes  condelcend  to  (hew  his  regard  for 
them  by  honouring  their  Shews,  and  Treats,  and  Re- 
galements, with  his  prefence*,  to  make  a  difplay  of 
of  his  affability  and  eaunefs  of  accefs  ;  always  re- 
membering to  fupport  the  Majefty  of  a  Prince  at  the 
fame  time  in  a  proper  manner,  which  ought  never  to 
be  proftituted  upon  any  account  whatfoever  f. 


E  X  A  M  E  N.      CHAP.     XXI. 

IN  this  Chapter  Machiavel  lays  down  fome  rules 
that  are  very  good,  and  others  again  that  are  as 
bad.  I  ihail  therefore,  in  the  firft  place,  take  fome. 
notice  of  what  is  mod  exceptionable  :  after  which,  I 
will  confirm  what  appears  good  and  laudable,  and 
venture  to  give  my  opinion  on  fome  other  points 
which  feem  naturally  to  fall  in  with  this  fubje6t. 

The  Author  propoles  the  conduct  of  Ferdinand  of 
Arragon,  and  Bernabo  of  Milan,  as  patterns  to  thofe 

adverfus  fubje&os,  quam  armis  valent."  Hift.  4  — "  Agricola  foftened 
the  ferocity  of  the  Britons  by  luxury  to  fuch  a  degree,  that  they  called 
that  humanity  and  gentlenefs,  which  only  ferved  to  rivet  their  chains 
more  fecurely  upon  them."     "  Ut  homines  difperfi  ac  rudes,  eoque 

bello  feroces,  quiete  &  otio  per  yoluptates  aifuefcerent idque 

apud  imperkos  humanitas  vocabatur,  cum  pars  Servitutis  effete*  In 
vit.  Agric. 

*  As  Auguftos  did.     «  Indulferat  ei  ludicro  Auguftus neque 

ipfe  abhorrebat  talibus  Studiis,  &  civile  rebatur  mifceri  voluptatibus- 
■vulgi."  Annal.  1.  For  the  people,  who  naturally  love  pleafures  of 
this  kind,  are  above  meafure  pleafed  always  when  they  fee  their  Prince 
mix  in  them.  "  Ut  eft  vulgus  cupiens  voluptatem,  &  fi  eodem  Prin- 
ceps  trahat  lastum.1*  Annal.  14.  And  Vitellius,  who  ufed  to  put 
liimfelf  amongft  the  Candidates  for  the  Confulfhip,  and  endeavoured 
to  conciliate  the  affections  of  the  people  to  himfelf,  by  prefiding  at  the 
fpectacles  that  were  exhibited  in  the  Circus  and  Theatres.  "  Comitia 
Confulum  civiliter  celebrans,  omnem  infimae  plebis  rumorem  in  the- 
atro,  ut  fpectaror,  in  Circo  ut  fautor  afFec^avit." — See  the  Story  of  our 
King  Charles  II.  and  Sir  Robert  Viner,  Lord  Mayor  of  London. 
Spectator,  Vol.  VI.  N°  462. 

f  "  Itaut  necilli,  autfacilitas  aucloritatem,  aut  feveritatis  amorern 
diminuat."   In  vit.  Agricol.     But  this  was  the  foible,  of  our"  merry. 
Monarch,  "  who,  (as  is  excellently  faid  of  him  by  agreathand  which 
wrote  his  Character)  was  not  a  King  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  together, 
during  his  whole  reign." 

that 
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that  would  diftinguifh  themfelves  by  great  enterprizes 
and  extraordinary  actions.  For  fomething  rare  and 
marve lions,  itfeems,  is  required  in  fuch  exploits,  and 
in  the  rapidity  with  which  they  are  executed.  There 
is  an  air  of  grandeur  in  things  of  that  kind  I  allow  : 
but  certainty  they  cannot  be  truly  faid  to  merit  praife 
and  glory  any  further  than  they  are  confident  with 
juftice.  "  Thou  who  pretendeft  to  exterminate  Rob- 
ber?, faid  the  Scythian  Ambafladors  to  Alexander  the 
Great,  art  one  of  the  greateft  Robbers  in  the  world 
thyfelf:  for  thou  haft  plundered  all  the  nations  which 
thou  had  iubdued.  If  thou  art  a  God,  thou  oughtefi 
to  do  good  to  mortals :  but  if  thou  art  a  man,  confi- 
der  thy  own  condition  *."  Ferdinand  of  Arragon 
did  not  content  himfelf  merely  with  the  violence  of 
war  ;  he  abufed  Religion  at  the  fame  time  to  cloak 
his  wicked  defigns  ;  he  paid  no  regard  to  the  mod 
folemn  oaths  and  engagements  5  and  always  had  the 
name  of  jufiice  in  his  mouth,  whilft  he  was  commit- 
ting the  mod  flagrant  injuries.  Yet  Machiavel  com- 
mends him  for  things  which  are  furely  moil  worthy  of 
abhorrence. 

The  other  model  is  Bernabo  of  Milan  :  from  which 
he  infmuntes  that  Princes  ihould  always  reward  vir- 
tue, and  pu.nifli  vice  in  the  moft  exemplary  and  con- 
fpicuous  manner,  in  order  to  appear  great  and  lingu- 
lar in  their  actions.  But  generous  Princes  will  never 
want  reputation,  efpecially  when  their  liberality  flows 
from  the  goodnefs  of  their  heart,  and  is  not  the  effect 
only  of  felf-love  and  private  views.  Goodnefs  alone 
will  make  them  greater  than  all  other  qualifications. 
Cicero  told  Julius  Caefar,  "  that  fortune  could  give 
him  nothing  greater  than  the  power,  nor  nature  any 
thing  better  than  the  inclination,  to  fpare  his  fellow- 
citizens  |."  The  puniiliments  then  which  Princes  in- 
flict, fhould  be  lighter  than  the  offence  deferves,  and 

*  Quint.  Curt.  Lib.  VII.  Cap.  viii. 

t  "  Nihil  habet  necfortuna  tna  majus,  quam  ut  poflis  ;  nee  natura 
tua  melius,  quam  ut  velis  confervare  quam  plurimos."  ProLigario- 
zd  finem. 
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the  rewards  they  confer,  always  greater  than  the  me- 
rit of  the  fervice. 

In  the  next  place,  I  cannot  help  obferving  another 
contradiction  iri  Machiavel's  Politics.  For  in  this 
Chapter  he  advifes  Princes  to  flick  clofe  to  their  Al- 
lies, and  fulfil  their  engagements  with  them  :  whereas 
in  the  eighteenth  Chapter,  he  fully  difcharges  them 
from  every  thing  of  that  kind.  So  that  he  recom- 
mends in  one  place  what  he  condemns  in  another. — 
But  if  he  is  blameable  in  that  refpect,  his  advice 
is  not  to  be  defpifed,  when  he  cautions  Princes  not  to 
enter  rafhly  into  alliances  with  others  that  are  more 
powerful  than  themfelves  •,  who,  inftead  of  fuccour- 
ing,  perhaps  may  ruin  them.  A  great  Prince  in 
Germany,  equally  efteemed  by  his  friends  and  ene- 
mies, fhewed  upon  the  following  occafion,  that  he 
well  knew  the  danger  of  acting  in  that  manner.  The 
Swedes  having  penetrated  into  his  dominions  whilft 
he  was  abroad  (for  he  had  marched  with  all  his  forces 
to  the  afilftance  of  the  Emperor,  who  was  then  at 
war  with  the  French  upon  the  Lower  Rhine)  his  Mi- 
nisters advifed  him,  upon  the  news  of  ib  fudden  an 
invafion,  to  call  in  the  Czar  of  Mufcovy  to  his  fuc- 
cour.  But  he  wifely  anfwered,  "  that  the  Mufcovites 
were  like  bears,  which  mould  not  be  let  loofe,  left 
one  fhould  not  be  able  to  chain  them  up  again  when 
it  was  neceflary,"  and  bravely  refolved  to  ftand  upon 
his  own  bottom,  which,  as  it  proved,  he  had  no  oc- 
cafion to  repent  of*.  If  it  was  poflible  that  I  fhould 
be  alive  an  hundred  years  hence,  I  am  very  certain  I 
mould  have  occafion  to  add  many  inftances  and  re- 
flections to  this  article  :  but  it  is  not  my  bufinefs  here 
to  pafs  judgment  upon  the  conduct  of  modern  Princes; 
and  as  times  go,  it  is  as  neceflary  to  know  when  to 
hold  one's  tongue,  as  when  to  fpeak  out. 

The  Subject  of  Neutralities  is  likewife  well  hand- 
led by  Machiavel  :  and  what  he  fays  concerning  the 
Duty  of  Princes  is  equally  juft. — Experience  has  long 

*  It  is  imagined  his  Majefty's  Grandfather  is  here  meant.    • 

ago 
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ago  fully  fhewn,  that  when  two  Princes  are  at  war 
together,  a  third,  who  (lands  neuter,  expofes  his  do- 
minions to  be  infulted  by  both  ;  that  they  will  pro- 
bably become  the  feat  of  the  war ;  and  that  he  will 
be  fure  to  lofe,  without  any  profpect  of  gaining. 
'  1  As  to  the  other  part  of  the  Subject,  there  are  two 
ways  by  which  a  Prince  may  make  himfelf  great. 
One  is  by  conqueft  •,  that  is,  when  a  warlike  Prince 
extends  his  dominions  by  force  of  armsf:  the  other 
is  by  good  government,  as  when  a  Prince  take  pains 
to  make  all  fuch  arcs  and  Sciences  flourifh  in  his  State, 
as  tend  to  render  it  more  powerful  and  polite.  Ma- 
chiavers  precepts  relate  aim  aft  wholly  to  the  former : 
but  let  us  fay  fomething  of  the  latter  alfo,  as  more 
innocent  and  juft,  and  no  lefs  ferviceable  than  the 
other. — The  arts  moft  neccflary  to  fuftain  the  life  of 
man,  are  Agriculture,  Commerce,  and  Manufactures; 
but  thofe  that  do  moil  honour  to  the  human  unders- 
tanding, are  Geometry,  Philoiophy,  Agronomy,, 
Eloquence,  Poetry,  Painting,  Mufic,  Sculpture,  Ar- 
chitecture, &c.  which  are  generally  called  the  "  Polite 
Arts.'"  But  as  there  is  a  great  difference  in  countries, 
there  are  fome  where  the  chief  dependance  of  the 
inhabitants  is  upon  Agriculture,  that  if,  upon  corn 
and  paflurage;  others  upon  rhe  cultivation  of  Vine- 
yards \  others  upon  Manufactures  ;  and  others  again 
upon  Commerce  :  nor  is  it  impoffible  that  all  thefe 
arts  mould  flourifh  together  in  the  fame  nation. 

The  Sovereigns,  who  prefer  this  gentle  and  ami- 
able manner  of  making  themfelves  more  powerful, 
fhould  well  confider  the  nature  and  conftiiution  of 
their  Country,  in  order  to  know  which  of  thefe  arts 
are  mod  likely  to  fucceed  there,  and  confequently 
which  they  ought  to  encourage  moft.  The  French 
and  the  Spaniards  being  aware  that  their  Commerce 
began  to  fail,  formed   a  defign   to  ruin  that  of  the 

f  It  is  to  be  fuppofed  his  Majefty  here  means,  in  confequence  of  a 
.war  juftly  undertaken.  Othervvife  how  is  it  to  be  reconciled  with 
what  he  fays  towards  the  beginning  of  this  work,  about  the  folly  of 
Princes  in  defiring  to  extend  their  dominions,  &c. 

C  c  4  Eng- 
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Englifh*:  and  if  they   had  fucceeded  in  it,  France 
would  have  increafed  her  power  much  more   by   that 
means,  than  by  gaining  twenty  cities,  and  a  thoufand 
villages :  for  then  both  England  and  Holland,  two  of 
the  fined  and  richeft  Countries  in  the  world,  mud  in- 
fenfibly  have  wailed  away  like  a  man  in   a  confump- 
tion. — In  Countries   where  corn  and  wine  con  dilute 
the  riches  of  the  inhabitants,  two  things  are   to  be 
obferved.     In   the  firft  place,  all   the  lands  mud  be 
carefully  cleared  and  cultivated  -9  that  fo  every  part  of 
them  may  be  turned   to  advantage  :  and  in  the  next, 
it  is  necefiary  to  extend  the  faie  of  the  crop  as  far  as 
poflible,  to  find  out  the  cheaped  way  of  exporting  it, 
and  to  carry.it  to  the  bed  market.    As  to  manufactures 
of  all  kinds,  they  are  perhaps  the  mod  ufeful  and  pro- 
fitable of  all  other   things  to  a  date ;  as  they  fupply 
both  the  real  wants  and  luxury  of  the  natives,  and 
even  their  neighbours  are  obliged  to  pay  a  tribute  to 
their   indudry  :    on  one   hand,  they  prevent   money 
from  being  carried  out  of  a  country,  and  on  the  other, 
they  ferve  to  bring  it  in.     I  have  always  been  of  opi- 
nion,   that  the  want  of  Manufactures   was,  in  fome 
meafure,  the  caufe  of  thofe  prodigious  emigrations 
of  people  from  the  North,  of  thofe  inundations  of 
Goths  and  Vandals  which  fo  often  over-run  the  South- 
ern parts.     They  were  drangers  to  all  manner  of  arts 
in  thofe  rude  ages  in  Sweden,  Denmark,  and  the  greater 
part  of  Germany,  except  Agriculture  and  Hunting. 
The  arable  lands  were  in  the  hands  of  a  certain  num- 
ber of  proprietors,  who  cultivated  and   lived  upon 
them.     But  as  it  is  well  known,  that  mankind  always 
multiply  very  fad  in  cold  climates,  it  often  happened 
that  there  were  twice  as  many  inhabitants  in  a  coun- 
try, as  could  be  fupported    by  tillage.     So  that  the 
needy  younger  brothers  of  great  families  were  forced 
to  quit  their  native  country,  and   turn  adventurers : 
neceflity  made  them  illudrious  Robbers,  they  ravaged 

*  This  they  have  attempted  fo  often,  that  it  is  not  eafy  to  fix  upon 
#i*  particular  time  here  meant. 

other 
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o  ;  parts,  and  difpoflefied  the  inhabitants.  But 
wherever  they  came,  both  in  the  Eaitern  and  Weftern 
Empires,  they  feldom  demanded  any  thing  elfe,  but 
fuch  an  allotment  of  lands  as  was  fufficient  to  pro- 
vide them  with  the  neceffaries  of  life  when  tilled.  The 
northern  countries  are  as  fuil  of  people  at  prefent,  as 
they  were  in  thofe  times  :  but  as  Luxury  has  happily 
multiplied  our  wanes,  it  has  Hkewife  given  birth  to 
Manufactures,  and  other  arts,  which  maintain  mil- 
lions of  people,  who  muft  other  wife  have  been  obliged 
to  leek  their  bread  elfewhere. 

Thele  methods   then,  of  making   a  State  flourilh, 
are   talents   intruded  with  the   wiidom   of  a  Prince, 
who  ought  carefully  to   improve   them.     It  is  a   moft 
certain  fign  that   a  Country  is  wifely  and  happily  go- 
verned, when  the  polite  arts  thrive   and  are  cherifhed 
in  its  bofom.     Thefe  are   flowers  that  grow  in  a  rich 
foil,    and   a   favourable   climate :    but  droughts   and 
boiflerous  winds  make  them  fade  and  wither  away.— 
Nothing  makes  the  reign  of  a  Prince  more  illuftrious, 
than   the   arcs    which    flourim   under   his    protection. 
The  age  of  Pericles  is  as  famous  for  the  great  Genius's 
who  lived  at   Athens,  as  for  the  battles   which  the 
Athenians  fought  in   his  time.     That  of  Auguftus  is 
more  nobly  diftinguifned  by  the  writings  of  Cicero, 
Ovid,  Horace,  Virgil,  &c.  than  by  the  Profcriptions 
of  that  cruel  Emperor,  who,  after  all,  owed  his  glory 
chiefly    to  the  Horatian  lyre.     That  of  Lewis  XIV. 
is  more  celebrated  for  the   works  of  Corneille,  Ra- 
cine, Moliere,  Boileau,  Defcartes,  the  le  Bruns,  and 
Girardons,  than  for  the  fo  much  exaggerated   paffage 
of  the  Rhine'*,  the  Sieges   where  his  Majefty  affifted 
in  perfon,  or  the  Battle  of  Turin,  which  Monfieur  de 
Marfin  caufed  the  Duke  of  Orleans  to  lofe,  by  a  fecret 
order  from  Court  -f\ 

Kings  do  honour  to  human  nature,  when  they  dif- 
tinguifh  and  recompenfe  fuch  as  are  the  ornaments  of 

*  See  the  account  of  that  famous  exploit  in  Le  Siedc  de  Louis  XIV. 
p.  89,90. 
f  See  the  fame  Author,  p.  196, 197,  i$8» 

it, 
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it,  and  encourage  thofe  fuperior  Spirits,  who  devote 
themfelves  to  the  propagation  of  knowledge,  and  the 
fervice  of  truth.  Happy  are  the  Sovereigns  who 
cultivate  thefe  Sciences  themfelves,  who  think  like 
Cicero,  the  celebrated  Conful  of  Rome,  the  De- 
liverer of  his  Country,  and  the  Father  of  Eloquence, 
Let  us  hear  him  ;  "  thefe  Studies,  fays  he,  form  our 
youth,  and  are  the  delight  of  our  maturer  years  % 
they  make  profperity  more  brilliant,  and  take  away 
the  fting  of  adverfity:  in  voyages,  in  folitude,  abroad 
and  at  home,  in  every  place,  and  at  all  times,  they 
are  the  comfort  of  our  life  *."  Lorenzo  de  Medici, 
the  greateft  man  of  his  nation,  was  the  Peace- miker 
of  Italy,  and  the  redorer  of  the  Sciences :  his  probity 
gained  him  the  confidence  of  all  the  Princes  in  hu. 
rope.  Marcus  Aurelius,  one  of  the  molt  glorious 
and  renowned  Emperors  of  Rome,  was  not  only  a 
fuccefsful  Warrior,  but  a  fage  Philolbpher,  and  ftri&ly 
pradifed  thofe  laws  of  morality  himfelf,  which  he  re- 
commended to  others.  I  will  conclude  this  Chapter 
with  one  of  his  Apophthegms,  "  A  Pnnce,  who  makes 
juftice  the  rule  of  his  actions,  has  the  whole  World 
for  a  Temple,  and  all  good  men  will  be  his  Priefts> 
and  offer  facrifice  to  him." 

CHAP.     XXII. 

Concerning  the  Secretaries  of  Pnnccs* 

A  Right  choice  of  Minifters,  is  of  no  fmall  im- 
portance to  a  Prince  :  for  the  firit  conjecture 
that  is  formed  of  his  capacity,  is  from  the  perfons 
that  he  has  about  him  f .     When  they  are  men  of 

*  The  paflage  which  his  Majefty  here  alludes  to,  is  as  follows. 
"  Haec  ftudia  adolefcentiam  alunt,  feneclutem  obieclant,  jucundas  res 
ornant,  adveifis  perfugium  ac  folalium  prscbenr,  dele&ant  domi,  non. 
impediunt  foiis,  perno£tant  nobifcum  peregrinantur,  rufticantur.1* 
Cic.  pro  Archiapoeta. 

f  Tacitus  fays,  it  was  looked  upon  as  a  good  omen,  that  Nero,  in 
the  beginning  of  his  reign,  had  preferred  CorbuJo  to  the  command  of 

a  bill-, 
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abilities  and  fidelity,  it  (hews  that  he  is  a  wife  and 
difcreet  man  himfelf,  by  having  diftinguifhed  their 
worth,  and  found  means  to  keep  them  faithful  to 
him'  *.  But  when  they  are  otherwife,  it  gives  people 
room  to  entertain  but  a  mean  opinion  of  his  judg- 
ment, from  the  badnefs  of  his  choice,  which  is  the 
firft  error  he  can  be  guilty  of. — Every  one  that  knew 
Antonio  da  Venafro,  who  was  Prime  Minifter  to  Pan- 
dolpho Petrucci,  Lord  of  Siena,  thought  Pandolpho 
a  wife  man,  for  making  choice  of  fuch  a  Minifter. 
In  the  capacities  of  mankind,  there  are  three  de- 
grees:  one  man  underftands  things  by  his  own  light; 
another  underftands  things  when  they  are  explained 
to  htm  ;  and  a  third  neither  can  underftand  them  of 
himfelf,  nor  when  they  are  explained  to  him  by 
others.  The  firft  are  rare  and  excellent  •,  the  fecond 
have  their  merit  f ,  but  the  laft  are  good  for  nothing. 
It  is  certain  then,  that  if  Pandolpho  was  not  one  of 
the  firft  rank,  he  was  at  leaft  of  the  fecond :  for 
whenever  a  Prince  has  judgment  enough  to  difcern 
what  is  good  or  bad  in  the  words  and  actions  of 
others,  people  will  naturally  fay,  u  if  he  is  not  a  man 

his  army ;  as  fuch  a  choice  {hewed  that  the  gate  was  open  to  merit, 
and  that  he  was  governed  by  good  counfel.  "  Daturum  plane  docu- 
mentum,  honeftis,  an  fecus,  amicis  uteretur,  fi  ducem  egregium, 
quam  fi  pecuniofum  &  gratia  fubnixum  deligeret."  And  fome  lines 
after,  "  Laeti  quod  Domitium  Coibulonem  praepofuerat,  videbaturque 
locus  virtutibus  patefactus."  Annal.  13.  Commines  /ays  (Book  II. 
Chap.  iii.  of  his  Memoirs)  that  a  Prince  can  give  no  greater  demon- 
ftration  of  good  fenfe,  than  in  placing  worthy  and  virtuous  men 
about  his  perfon  :  for  others  will  form  their  opinion  of  him,  accord- 
ing to  the  quality  of  the  peribns  with  whom  he  is  moft  familiar. 
Thus  the  Prince  of  Orange  faid,  "  one  might  eafily  judge  of  King 
Philip  the  Second's  own  difpoiition,  from  the  cruelties  which  he 
fuffered  the  Duke  of  Alva  to  exercife  with  impunity  in  the  Low 
Countries." 

*  For  as  a  man  cannot  judge  properly  of  the  {kill  of  a  Painter,  a 
Statuary,  or  a  Sculptor,  without  being  of  the  fame  profeflion  :  fo  no 
one  can  diftinguiih  wifdom  in  another,  except  he  is  wife  himfelf. 
*'  Ut  enim  de  Piclore,  Sculptore,  Ficlore,  nemo  nifi  artifex  judicare  j 
ita  nifi  iapiens  non  poteil  perlpicere  fapientem."  Plin*  Epift.  10. 
lib.  I. 

f  According  to  the  Poet, 


Laudatiflimus  eft,  qui  per  fe  cuncla  videbit : 
Sed  laudandus  &  is,  qui  parct  recla  monenti. 


of 
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of  the  higheft  abilities  himfelf,  he  is  fufficiently  ca- 
pable, however,  of  diftinguifning  when  his  Minifter 
does  well  or  ill,  and  knows  how  to  reward  him  for 
one,  and  correct  him  for  the  other;"  fo  that  when 
the  Minifttr  finds  it  is  not  in  his  power  to  deceive 
him,  he  is  under  a  neceffity  of  being  a  good  man, 
and  doing  his  duty*. 

But  the  quetlion  is,  how  a  Prince  may  know  whe- 
ther his  Minifter  is  a  good  one  or  not  :  and  for  this 
there  is  an  infallible  rule.  When  you  fee  he  thinks 
more  of  himfelf  than  of  you,  and  that  all  his  actions 
tend  to  his  own  private  intereft  and  advantage,  he  is 
a  bad  Minifter,  and  you  ought  not  to  truft  him  upon 
any  occafion  -f.  For  he  that  has  the  management  of 
your  whole  State  in  his  hands,  ought  to  lay  afide  the 
care  of  his  own  affairs,  and  turn  all  his  attention  upon 
that  charge  only:  nor  fiiould  he  ever  trouble  you 
with  any  bufinefs  that  does  not  relate  to  your  govern- 
ment J. — On  the  other  hand,  in  order  to  keep  him 
firmly  attached  to  you,  it  is  your  bufinefs  to  confider 
}iis    Services  §,    to    heap   honours,    riches,    employ- 

*  For  this  reafon,  Sejanus,  who  was  well  acquainted  with  the  pe- 
netration and  abilities  of  Tiberius,  gave  him  good  counfel  at  the  be- 
ginning of  his  Ministry.  <•  Sejanus,  adhuc  incipiente  potentia,  bonis 
confil'ris  notefcere  volebat."    Annal.  4. 

f  After  Sejanus  had  faved  the  life  of  Tiberius,  in  the  Grotto  of 
Spelunca,  Tacitus  fays,  that  Tiberius  put  an  entire  confidence  in  him, 
as  a  man  that  had  a  greater  regard  for  his  Prince's  fafery  than  his 
own.  **  Major  ex  eo,  &  ut  non  fui  anxius,  cum  fide  audieb.it ur.'* 
Annal.  4.  And  Tigellinus,  in  order  to  fuppiant  his  rivals,  told  Neio, 
that  he  did  not  act  like  Burrhus,  who  had  private  views  of  his  own  j 
that  his  only  ambition  was  to  watch  over  the  fafety  of  his  Prince. 
"  Non  fe  ut  Burrhum  diverfas  fpes,  fed  folam  incolumitatem  Neronis 
fpeclare."  Annal.  14.  Moft  Minifters  talk  in  this  Style ;  but  their 
heart  and  actions  often  belye  their  lips. 

t  Tiberius  reprimanded  one  of  the  Senators,  who  had  the  imper- 
tinence to  introduce  his  family  affairs  into  the  Senate  ;  and  told  him, 
that  the  Senate  was  constituted  to  deliberate  upon  public  bufinefs,  and 
not  to  take  cognizance  of  the  little  trifling  complaints  of  every  private 
man.  "  Nee  ideo  a  Majoribus  conceflum  eft,  egredi  aliquando  rela- 
tionem,  &  quod  in  commune  conducat  loco  fententia?  proferre,  ut 
privata  negotia,  res  familiares  nottras  hie  augeamus .  . .  .  Effiagitatio 
jntempeftiva  &improvifa,  cum  aliis  de  rebus  convenerintPatres,  con- 
furgere.'*     Annal   2. 

§  Thus  Tiberius  told  Sejanus,  "  Ipfe  quid  intra  animum  voluta- 
verim,  quibus  adhuc  neceuuudinibus  immifere  te  mini  parem,  omit* 

meats, 
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ments,  and  other  favours  and  obligations  upon  him  ; 
that  fo  he  may  be  perfectly  fancied  and  contented  in 
his  (tarion,  and  have  no  reafon  to  wilh  for  a  change 
of  government-,  as  he  mud  be  fenfible,  that  infcea4 
of  gaining  any  thing  more,  he  would  be  a  lofer  by 
it,  and  perhaps  ruined,  when  deprived  of  your  fup- 
p0rt. — When  a  Prince  and  his  Minifier  therefore  are 
upon  this  footing,  they  may  fafely  confide  in  each 
other:  but  when  it  is  otherwife,  the  event  will  cer- 
tainly prove  fatal  to  one  of  them. 


EXAMEN.     CHAP.    XXII. 

HPBERE  are  Princes  of  two  forts  in  the  world  1 
ibme  who  fee  every  thing  with  their  own  eyes, 
and  govern  their  States  themfelves  :  others,  who  trult 
to  the  integrity  of  their  Minifters,  and  furYer  them- 
felves to  be  governed  by  fuch  as  have  gained  an  af- 
cendant  over  them 

Sovereigns  of  the  former  fort  are,  as  it  were,  the 
Life  and  Soul  of  their  States  :  the  weight  of  the  Go- 
vernment refts  wholly  upon  their  moulders,  as  that 
the  world  is  faid  by  the  Poets  to  have  done  upon  the 
back  of  Atlas.  They,  at  the  fame  time,  are  the 
chief '  Magiftrates  of  Juflice,  Generals  of  their  Ar- 
mies, High  Treafurers,  &x.  They,  like  God  Al- 
mighty (who  employs  Intelligences  fuperior  to  man 
for  the  performance  of  his  Divine  wilij  have  pene- 
trating and  indefatigable  Agenrs  to  execute  their  de* 
figns,  and  to  work  upon  the  feveral  parts  of  a  plan, 
the  whole  of  which  was  projected  by  themfelves  : 
their  Minifters  are  properly  but  tools  in  the  hands  q£ 

tarn  ad  prsefens  referre.  Id  tantum  aperiam  nihil  effe  tam  excel  fum, 
quod  non  virtutes  iftss,  tuufque  in  me  animus,  mereantur,  datoque 
jempcre,  vel  iti  Senatu,  vel  in  condone  non  reticebo."  Annal  4, 
**  Don't  give  yourfelf  any  trouble  about  your  own  family,  I  will  think 
of  you  :  and  though  I  fhall  fay  no  more  atprefent,  affure  yourfelf  that. 
I  will  not  fail  to  reward  your  fervices  at  a  proper  opportunity. "  As 
Philip  II.  of  Spain,  faid  to  Ruy  Gomez,  his  Prime  Miniftsr,  "  Take 
care  of  my  affairs,  and  I  will  take  care  of  yours," 

wife 
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wife  and  able  workmen. — [Princes  of  the  fecond  clafsT 
who  have  not  received   the  fame  talents  from   Pro- 
vidence, muft  endeavovir  to  fupply  the  want  of  them 
by  the  help  of  able  Minifters.     A  King,    however, 
who  has  a  fhare  of  health  and  fpirits  fufficient  to  carry 
him  through  the  fatigues  of  the  Cabinet,  is  wanting 
in  his  duty,  if  he  takes  a  prime  Minifter:   but  if  he 
is  not  pofferTed  of  thefe  blefiings,  I  think  he  is  want- 
ing to  himfelf  and  his  Subjects,  if  he  does  not  make 
ufe  of  his  rational  faculties,  at  leaft  in  chufing  fome 
wife  and  experienced   Servant,    to  carry  the  burden 
which  is  too  heavy  for  his  Mafter.     Every  one  is  not 
born  with  talents  •,  but  every  one  can  difcern  them  in 
others,  and  make  ufe  of  them   if  he  pleafes.     The 
fort  of  knowledge  that  is  moll  common,  is  that  which 
enables  us  to  judge  prefently  of  the  extent  of  other 
people's  capacity.     The   meaner!  artift  will  form  a 
pretty  juft  opinion  of  the   mod  accomplished  mafter. 
A  private  foldier  knows  how  far  the  ability  of  his  of- 
ficer reaches  ;  and  the  faculties  of  the  ableft  Minifter 
are  narrowly  fcanned  by  his  under-agents.     A  Prince 
then  muft  be  very  fhort-fighted  indeed,  if  he  cannot 
judge  of  the  abilities  of  thofe  whom  he  employs.     It 
is  not  fo  eafy  a   matter,  I  own,  to  find  out  imme- 
diately how  far  their  integrity  may  be  depended  upon. 
An  ignorant  man  cannot  conceal  his  ignorance  :  but 
one  that  is  falfe  and   double-hearted,  has   ic  in   his  ' 
power  to  deceive   his  Mafter,  if  he  finds  his  account 
in  it^  and  to  impofe  upon  him  for  a  long  time   toge- 
ther, by  one  artifice  or  other  *.]     In  ftiort,  if  Sixtus 

*  Inftead  of  what  is  included  betwixt  the  two  crotchets  above,  the 
firft  Edition  runs  thus.  "  Souverains  du  fecond  ordre  font  comme 
plongez,  par  un  defaut  de  genie  ou  une  indolence  naturelle,  dans  une 
indifference  lethargique.  Si  i'etat  pret  de  tomber  en  defaillance  par 
la  faibiefledu  Souverain,  doit  etre  foutenu  par  la  fageffe  &  la  vivacite 
d'un  Miniftre,  le  Prince  alors  n'eil  qu'un  fantome,  rnais  un  fantome 
necefiaire :  car  il  reprefente  1'Etat :  tout  ce  qui  eft  a  ibuhaiter,  e'eft 

qu'il  fafle  un  choix  heureux. Il  n'eft  pas  aufli  facile,  qu'en  lepenfe, 

a  un  Souverain  de  bien  approfondir  le  cbaraclere  de  ceux  qu'i]  veut 
emploier  dans  les  pffaires  ;  car  les  particuliers  ont  autant  defacilite  a 
fe  deguifer  devant  leurs  maitres,  que  les  Princes  trouvent  d'obitacles 
pcur  difiimuler  leur  interieur  au  yeux  du  Public/* 
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V.  had  cunning  enough  to  elude  the  penetration  of 
Seventy  Cardinals,  affembled  in  the  Conclave,  (who 
ought,  one  would  think,  to  have  known  him  tho- 
roughly) how  much  more  eafy  a  matter  muft  it  be  for 
a  Subject  to  deceive  his  Sovereign,  who  has  had  but 
few  opportunities  of  looking  into  him  ?  A  man  of 
fenfe  will  ibon  be  able  to  form  a  judgment  of  the  ge- 
nius and  capacity  of  thofe  that  ferve  him  :  but  it  is 
almoft  impoftible  to  do  the  fame  of  their  fidelity  and 
difintereftednds. 

It  has  often  been  feen,  that  men  have  appeared 
good,  for  want  of  opportunities  of  being  otherwife; 
and  that  they  have  foon  renounced  their  virtue  when 
it  has  been  put  to  the  proof.  Tiberius,  Nero,  and 
Caligula,  were  not  ill  fpoken  of  before  they  came  to 
the  throne  :  perhaps  their  wicked  difpofition  might 
have  lain  dormant,  if  opportunity  had  not  called  it 
out  into  action.  There  are  men  who,  with  great 
genius,  addrefs,  and  mining  parts,  have  a  bafe  and 
ungrateful  Soul:  and  there  are  others  of  lefs  abilities, 
who  are  pofTefied  of  a  good  and  generous  heart. 
Wife  Princes  have  generally  given  the  preference  to 
the  latter,  efpecially  in  the  management  of  the  in- 
terior concerns  of  their  State.  On  the  contrary,  they 
have  made  it  a  rule  to  employ  thofe  in  foreign  ne- 
gotiations,  who  have  had  the  greateft  fhare  of  addrefs. 
For  as  the  chief  point  is  to  maintain  good  order  and 
juftice  at  home,  common  integrity  is  "Sufficient  for 
that  purpofe:  but  as  penetration  and  addrefs  are  often 
necefiary  to  unravel  and  guard  againft  the  intrigues  of 
their  neighbours,  they  fcem  to  be  more  requifite  upon 
thofe  occafions,  than  probity  and  good  faith  alone. — 
I  think  a  Prince  can  never  fufficiently  recompence  the 
fidelity  of  thofe  that  are  zealous  in  his  fervice :  there 
is  a  certain  principle  and  regard  for  juftice  engrafted 
in  human  nature,  which  prompts  us  to  gratitude,  and 
we  ought  to  obey  its  dictates.  The  interefts  of 
Princes  likewife  absolutely  demand  that  they  ftiould 
be  as  generous  in  rewarding  merit,  as  merciful  in 
punifhing  offences :  for  when  their  Minifters  perceive, 

that 
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that  the  beft  and  readied  way  to  make  their  fortune, 
is  to  be  virtuous  and  incorrupt,  they  will  not  lie  un- 
der any  temptation  to  be  otherwife  ;  but  naturally 
prefer  the  favour  and  benefactions  of  their  Matter,  to 
the  bribes  of  foreigners,  or  any  other  perfons.  The 
laws  of  juftice  therefore,  and  worldly  policy,  are 
highly  reconcileable  in  this  point :  as  it  is  not  only 
imprudent,  but  hard-hearted,  to  expofe  the  fidelity 
of  Minifters  to  a  dangerous  trial,  by  ungenerouOy. 
with-holding  the  recompence  that  is  due  to  their 
fervices. 

Princes  are  guilty  fometimes  of  another  error-,  that 
is,  of  too  lightly  changing  their  Minifters  upon  trifling 
occafions,  and  of  puniftiing  any  little  irregularity  in 
their  conduct  with  the  utmoil  rigour.  As  Minifters 
act  immediately  under  the  eyes  of  their  Prince,  they 
cannot  conceal  their  faults  from  him,  when  they 
have  been  fome  time  in  office;  and  the  more  fa- 
gacious  he  is,  the  fooner  he  will  difcover  them:  but 
fince  few  Kings  are  Philofophers,  they  have  not  pa- 
tience to  bear  with  thofe  weaknefles  in  their  fervants, 
and  often  carry  their  difgufts  to  fuch  a  height,  that 
they  make  no  fcruple  of  difgracing  and  ruining  them. 
Wile  and  experienced  Princes  know  mankind  more 
intimately,  and  act  more  reafonably  :  they  are  fenfible 
that  all  men  are  frail,  that,  there  is  nothing  perfect  in 
this  world,  that  the  mod  amiable  qualities  are  ba- 
lanced by  others  of  a  very  different  complexion,  and 
that  men  of  the  greateft  genius  often  partake  of  both. 
Upon  this  confideration,  they  chufe  to  retain  old 
Minifters  (except  they  find  them  perfidious)  with  alt 
their  good  and  bad  qualities,  and  prefer  fuch  as  they 
have  tried  to  others  whom  they  have  not ;  like  fkil- 
ful  muficians,  who  had  rather  play  upon  the  inftru- 
ments  they  have  long  been  ufed  to,  than  upon  new 
ones  which  they  know  nothing  of. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.    XXIII. 
That  Flatterers  ought  to  be  avoided. 

IMuft  not  forget  to  take  fome  notice  of  an  evil, 
which  it  is  very  difficult  for  Princes  to  efcape,  ex- 
cept  they  have  a  great  (hare  of  prudence  and  difcre- 
tion  ;  and  that  is  flattery,  a  peft  which  infects  all 
Courts*:  for  mankind  are  naturally  lb  fond  of  their 
own  actions,  and  apt  to  deceive  themfelves  in  inch  a 
manner,  that  it  is  a  hard  matter  to  avoid  this  conta- 
gion ;  efpecially  as  thole  that  endeavour  to  guard 
againft  it,  run  the  ride  of  becoming  contemptible. 
For  there  is  no  other  fence  againft  Flatterers,  but  to 
let  people  know  that  you  are  not  offended  at  truth  : 
and  if  you  indulge  every  one  in  the  freedom  of  telU 
ing  you  the  truth,  you  will  foon  lofe  the  refpect  that 
is  due  to  you  f.  A  wife  Prince  then  fhould  take  a 
middle  courfe,  and  make  choice  of  fome  difcreet  men 
in  his  State,  to  whom  alone  he  may  give  the  liberty 
of  telling  him  the  truth  in  fnch  things  as  he  demands 
it,  and  forbid  them  to  meddle  in  any  thing  eife.  Bun 
he  ought  frequently  to  make  that  demand,  to  hear 
their  opinions,  to  determine  upon  them  as  he  after- 
wards fhall  think  fit,  and  to  behave  himfelf  in  fuch  a 
manner  towards  them  all,  as  to  fhew  that  the  more 
freely  they  fpeak,  the  more  acceptable  they  will  be  to 
him  J.  After  which,  he  fhould  iiften  to  nobody  elfe; 
but  proceed  firmly  and  fteadily  in  the  execution  of 
what  he  has  refolved  upon.  The  Prince  that  acts 
otherwife,  muft  either  be  ruined  by  Flatterers,  or  vary 

*  Tacitus  fays,  Flattery  is  an  evil  of  a  very  ancient  date.  "  Adu- 
lationes vetus  id  in  Republtca  malum. "     Annal.  2. 

f  Tiberius,  though  he  hated  flattery,  would  not  fuffer  people  how- 
ever to  fpeak  to  him  with  freedom.  "  Angufta  &lubrica  oratio  fub 
Principe,  qui  Hbertatem  metuebat,  adulationem  oderat."     Annal.  2. 

%  Like  King  John  II.  of  Portugal,  who  being  importuned  by  one 
of  his  Courtiers,  for  a  place  that  was  vacant,  told  him,  *«  that  he  re- 
ferved  it  for  a  man  that  never  flattered  him," 

Vol.  II.  D  d  hij 
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his  refolution  fo  often,  according  to  the  different  ad- 
vice that  is  given  him,  that  he  will  be  very  lightly 
efleemed  *.  Let  the  following  inftance  fuffice  upon 
this  occafion. — Father  Luca,  a  Prieft,  who  attended 
the  Court  of  the  prefent  Emperor  Maximilian,  fpeak- 
ing  of  his  Matter  one  day,  faid,  "  that  he  never  ad- 
viied  with  any  body,  nor  ever  did  any  thing  accord- 
ing to  his  own  judgment  and  inclination  :"  and  the 
reaibn  of  that  was,  becaufe  he  acted  directly  contrary 
to  the  rules  juft  now  laid  down.  For  as  the  Emperor 
is  a  Mery  dole  referved  man,  he  never  communicates 
his  Secrets,  nor  confuks  any  one  :  but  when  his  refo- 
tions  are  to  be -executed,  and  people  begin  to  difco- 
ver  them,  they  are  oppofed  by.  thofe  that  are  about 
his  perfon  :  and  he  being  of  an  eafy,  flexible  difpofi- 
tion,  always  fuffers  himfelf  at  laft  to  be  governed  by 
their  opinions  Hence  it  comes  to  pafs,  that  what  he 
does  one  day,  he  frequently  cancels  the  next  f  :  fo 
that  nobody  can  build  upon  his  determinations,  be- 
caufe it  is  impoffible  to  know  what  he  defigns,  or 
what  they  will  be. 

A  Prince  therefore  ought  to  take  the  opinion  of 
others  in  every  thing;  but  atvfuch  times  only  as  he 
-thinks  proper  to  afk,  and  not  whenever  they  are 
pleafed  to  obtrude  it  upon  him  :  nay,  he  ought  to  dil- 
courage  every  one  from  prefuming  to  adyife  him,  ex- 
cept when  he  requires  it-,  which  indeed  he  mould  do 
very  often,  and  be  exceeding  patient  in  hearing  the 
truth  in  fuch  matters  as  he  enquires  about :  but  if  he 
finds  that  they  endeavour  to  fupprefs  it,  or  will  not 
fpeak  out  for  fome  private  reaibn'"  or  other,  then,  and 
not  till  then,  he  is  to  ihew  his  difpleafure.  Thofe 
are  much  miftaken,  who  think  a  Prince  that  takes  ad- 
vice, will  pais  for  one  that  has  no  judgment  himfelf, 

*  Like  all  weak  Princes,  "  Ipfe  modo  hue,  modo  illuc,  ut  quemque 
fuadentium  audierar,  promptus.  "  Sa)'S  Tacitus  of  Claudius.  An- 
nal.  n.  "  Hue  illuc  circumagi,  quse  juflerat  vetare,  quse  vetuerat  ju- 
bere."  Hift.  3. 

f  A  fault  which  the  Emperor  Leopold  was  afterwards  faid  to  in- 
herit from  this  Maximilian  I. 

but 
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but  what  he  owes  to  the  counfel  of  others  * :  for  it  is 
a  creneral  and  infallible  rule,  that  a  Prince  who  has 
no  prudence  of  his  own,  can  never  be  well  advifed  ; 
except,  by  chance,  he  furTers  himfelf  to  be  entirely 
governed  by  fome  other  man  of  great  abilities  :  and 
in  fuch  a  cafe  indeed,  he  may  be  well  governed,  but 
he  cannot  fupport  himfelf  in  his  State,  becaufe  that 
Minifter  will  foon  (trip  him  of  it.  But  if  a  Prince* 
who  has  no  great  judgment  of  his  own,  confults  with 
more  than  one,  they  will  differ  in  their  opinions,  and 
he  will  not  be  able  to  reconcile  or  unite -them-f- :  they 
will  all  be  endeavouring  to  ferve  themfelves,  whilft  he 
neither  perceives  it,  nor  could  provide  any  remedy 
for  it  if  he  did  J.  Indeed  it  cannot  be  otherwife$  for 
men  will  always  behave  to  you  like  rogues,  if  you  have 
it  not  in  your  power  to  compel  them  to  be  honed.— I 
fay  then,  that  good  counfel  (whofoever  gives  it)  origi- 
nally proceeds  from  the  wifdom  of  the  Prince-,  and 
not  the  wifdom  of  the  Prince  from  good  counfeL 


E  X  A  M  EN     CHAP.    XXIIL 

THERE  is  fcarcely  any  hiftory,  or  book  of  Md* 
rality,  in  which  the  weaknefs  of  Princes,  Vith 
regard  to  flattery,  is  not  feverely  cenfured  I  the  au- 
thors would  have  Kings  honour  truth,  and  accuitom. 
themfelves  to  hear  with  their  own  ears :  and  fo  far 
they  are  right,     But  this  is  not  fufficient  to  content 

*  "  The  abilities  of  a  Minifter,  fays  a  wife  Spaniard,  are  never 
any  disparagement  to  his  Matter :  all  the  glory  of  a  fuccefsful  enter- 
prize,  as  well  as  the  ignominy  of  an  unfuccefsful  one,  is  imputed  to 
the  principal  caufe  of  it.  The  firft  movers  in  arty  aclion  are  always 
either  praifed  or  blamed  :  people  fek'om  fay  fuch  a  Prince  had  good 
orbad  Minifters  j  but  that  he  himfelf  was  either  a  wife  or  a  weak, 
man.  It  is  abfolutely  neceffary  therefore,  for  fuch  as  have  3ny  regard 
for  their  own  reputation,  to  make  choice  of  good  Minifters."  Gratian* 
Orat.  Man. 

f  *•'  Neque  alienis  confiliis  regi,  neque  fua  expedire.-"  Tacit* 
Hift.  3. 

I  «  Sibi  quifque  tendentes."  I^ifc.  t.  "  Quja  apud  infirmum  mi* 
nore  metu,  majors  pnemio  peccatur.'*  ibid* 
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them  :  they  further  (like  all  the  reft  of  mankind)  re- 
quire fuch  things  from  them,  as  are  contradictory  to 
each  other.  They  will  allow  them  to  cherifh  lb  much 
felf-love  and  ambition,  as  may  inipire  them  with  a 
defire  of  glory,  and  fpur  them  on  to  great  actions  : 
but  at  the  fame  time  they  expect  that  they  ihould  be 
fo  indifferent  and  regardlefs  of  that  glory,  when  ob- 
tained, as  freely  to  renounce  the  reward  of  their  la- 
bours ♦,  and  that  the  fame  principle  mouid  excite  them 
to  merit  praife,  and  then  to  defpife  it.  This  is  pre- 
tending to  a  great  deal  of  humility  indeed  :  but  we 
fhould  do  them  too  much  honour,  in  fuppofing  they 
would  lay  a  feverer  reftraint  upon  themielves,  than 
upon  others — Contemptus  virtutis  ex  contemptu  famtf. 
"  A  contempt  of  Virtue  arifes  from  a  contempt  of 
fame."  Few  Princes  defpife  fame  and  reputation, 
but  fuch  as  are  given  up  to  indolence,  effeminacy, 
and  pleafure ;  maffes  of  vile  matter,  without  any  vir- 
tue to  animate  them.  Some  of  the  mofl  cruel  Ty- 
rants, it  is  true,  have  affected  praife ;  but  this  was  an 
odious  piece  of  vanity  and  injuftice  •,  they  demanded 
efleem,  when  they  had  merited  infamy  and  detesta- 
tion. 

To  bad  Princes,  Flattery  is  a  poifon  that  ftill  in- 
creafes  the  depravity  of  their  hearts :  and  with  re- 
gard to  good  Princes,  it  is  a  fort  of  ruft  that  eats  in- 
to their  fame,  and  eciipfes  their  fplendor.  Men  of 
fenfe  and  delicacy  are  naufeated  at  grols  adulation. 
But  there  is  another  fpecies  of  flattery,  that  is  more 
fubtle  and  adroit,  which  difguifes  or  extenuates  faults, 
and  furnifhes  the  paffions  with  arguments  to  defend 
their  exceffes.  It  gives  the  name  of  Jnftice  to  feve- 
rity,  and  fets  profufion  in  fuch  a  light,  as  to  make  it 
miftaken  for  liberality.  It  throws  the  veil  of  pleafure 
and  amufement  over  lewdnefs  and  debauchery,  and 
extolls  every  vice  in  others,  to  palliate  thole  of  its 
own  patron.  The  generality  of  mankind  are  caught 
by  this  fort  of  flattery,  which  feems  to  juftify  their 
follies  and  vices,  and  bears  a  refemblance  to  truth  : 
they  know  not  how  to  keep  thofe  at  a  diftance,  who, 

as 
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as  they  think,  only  pay  them  the  tribute  that  is  due 
to  their  merit.  This  kind  of  flattery,  as  it  appears 
like  praife  founded  upon  a  good  bottom,  is  the  mod 
refined  and  insinuating  of  ali  others  ;  and  it  requires 
no  fmall  degree  of  judgment  to  diftinguifh  it  from 
truth.  It  does  not  attend  a  Monarch  to  a  Siege  or  a 
field  of  battle,  in  the  fhape  of  a  Poet,  to  record  his 
wonderful  exploits  :  it  does  not  compofe  turgid  Pro- 
logues for  Operas*  dull  Prefaces,  or  fervile  Dedica- 
tions :  it  does  not  make  the  Hero  blufh  with  a  bom- 
bait  and  exaggerated  recital  of  his  Victories  *. — On 
the  contrary,  it  puts  on  an  air  of  fimplicity,  and  makes 
its  approaches  in  a  delicate,  but  feemingly  unaffected 

manner. How  then  can  a  great   man,  a  Hero,  a 

vPrince  of  any  fenfibility,  be  difpleafed  at  a  truth, 
which  feems  to  efcape  from  the  frank  and  artlefs  fpirit 
of  a  friend  ?  Lewis  XIV.  who  did  not  want  to  be 
told  that  his  prefence  alone  ftruck  a  fort  of  reveren- 
tial awe  into  others,  and  feemed  not  a  little  elated 
with  the  confeioufnefs  of  this  fuperiority,  was  far 
from  being  offended  at  an  old  officer,  who  having  oc- 
cafion  to  addrels  him  upon  fome  account  or  other, 
began  to  faulter  and  hefitate  in  his  fpeech ;  but  reco- 
vering himfelf  from  his  confufion,  after  fome  paufe, 
he  faid,  "  Sire,  I  never  nfed  to  tremble  in  this  man- 
ner before  your  Enemies."  If  Princes,  who  have 
been  Subjects  before  they  were  exalted  to  a  throne, 
would  remember  their  former  condition,  they  might 
difpenfe  with  the  food  of  adulation  :  but  thofe  that 
have  reigned  all  their  lives,  having  been  fo  long  ac- 
cuftomed  to  live,  like  Gods,  upon  incenfe  and  obla- 
tions, would  die  of  hunger  and  emptinefs,  if  they 
were  to  be  deprived  of  their  ufual  diet. 

Kings  therefore,  furely  are  rather  to  be  pitied  than 
condemned  :  but  thofe  that  flatter  them,  deferve  both 
the  reprehenfion  and  detetlation  of  the  Public,  as  well 
as  Calumniators,  and  ali  others,  who  are  fo  much  the 

•  Thefe  ftrokesfeem  to  be  levelled  at  fome  particular  perfons  ;  per- 
Saaps  fome  of  the  fawning  Court-poets  in   the  reign  of  Lewis  XIV. 

D  2  ene- 
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enemies  of  their  Sovereign,  as  to  difguiie  or  conceal 
the  truth  from  him.— We  ought  however  to  make  a 
diflinction  betwixt  flattery  and  due  praife.  Trajan 
was  (till  more  animated  to  virtuous  actions  by  Pliny's 
Panegyric ;  and  Tiberius  more  confirmed  in  his  vices 
by  the  flattery  of  the  Senate. 

CHAP.     XXIV. 

Hew  it  came  to  pafs  that  many  cf  the  Italian  Princes  kfi 

their  'Dominions. 

TF  a  new  Prince  will  carefully  obferve  the  rules  I 
jL   have  laid  down,  they  will   loon  make  him   appear 
like  an  hereditary  one,  and  render   his  dominion  even 
more  firm  and  iecure  than  if  he  was  really  fo.     For 
the  actions  of  a  new  Prince   being  more  narrowly 
watched  than   thofe  of   another  who   has  been  long 
eftablifhed  in  his  Sovereignty,  conciliate  the  affections 
cf  hrs  Subjects  more   powerfully  (when  thofe  actions 
prove    virtuous)  and   attach  them    more  ftrongly   to 
him  than  if  he  had  fucceeded  to  the  throne  by  ancient 
right :  as  men  are   more  nearly  affected  with  the  pre- 
fenr,  than  with  what  is  pafr,  and  when  they  find  them- 
selves eafy  and   happy  in  their  circumftances,  endea- 
vour to  enjoy  them   in   peace,  without  denting  any 
change*:    on  the   contrary,    they  will  fupport   him 
with   ail   their  might,  provided  he    is  not  wanting  to. 
himfelf  in  other  things.     So  that  he  will  reap  the  glory 
not  only  of  having  founded   a   new  Principality,  but 
of  having  fortified  and  embellifhed  it  with  wholefome 
laws,  a  good  army,  firm  alliances,  and  virtuous  ex- 
amples :  whereas  he  that  was  born  a  Prince,  and  lofes 
his    dominions    by  imprudent    conduct,    deferves  a 
double  Ihare  of  infamy. 

If  we  look  round  Italy,  and  confider  the  conduct  of 
the  Princes  who  have  loft  their  States  there  in  our 

*  "  Tuta  &  prasfentia  quam  vetera  &  periculofa  mrduiit."  Tacit. 
Annal.  i.    "  Aiiteponunt  prsientia  dubiis."  Kilt.  i. 

times 
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times,  as  the  King  of  Naples,  the  Duke  of  Milan, 
and  fome  others,  we  mail  find,  in  the  firft  place,  a 
defect  common  to  them  all,  with  regard  to  their  arms 
and  manner  of  conducting  their  wars,  as  I  have  al- 
ready fhewn  at  large  ;  and  in  the  next,  that  fome  of 
them  have  been  hated  by  the  people,  and  others  by 
the  Grandees  :  for  a  Prince  that  (leers  clear  cf  thefe 
errors,  and  is  ftrong  enough  to  bring  an  army  into  the 
field,  cannot  well  be  (tripped  of  his  dominions.  Philip 
of  Macedon  *  (not  the  father  of  Alexander  the  Great, 
but  he  that  was  vanquished  at  lait  by  Titus  Quintus) 
was  but  weak  in  companion  of  the  Romans  and 
Greeks,  by  whom  he  was  invaded  :  neverthelefs,  as  he 
was  a  man  of  warlike  difpofition,  a  good  Soldier,  and 
had  found  means  to  gain  the  affection  both  of  the  peo- 
ple and  the  grandees,  he  fupported  a  waragainfl:  thofe 
two  powers  for  the  fpace  of  feveral  years :  and  though, 
indeed,  he  loft  fome  Cities  in  the  end,  yet  he  pre- 
ferved  his  Kingdom.  It  is  not  owing  to  the  malevo- 
lence  of  Fortune  therefore,  that  feveral  of  our  Princes 
have  loft  dominions  which  they  had  been  long  pof- 
feffed  of,  but  to  their  own  indolence  and  indifcretion  : 
for  as  they  took  no  manner  of  care  in  peaceable  times, 
to  provide  ■  againft  any  change  that  might  enfue  (it 
being  the  common  foible  of  mankind  not  to  think  of 
a  ftorm  whiift  the  calm  continues)  when  a  war  broke 
out.,  and  the  enemy  drew  near,  inftead  of  making 
any  defence,  they  ran  away,  without  any  other  hopes, 
than  that  their  Subjects  would  recall  them  when  they 
began  to  be  tired  of  the  infolence  and  opprefFion  of 
the  Conqueror.  A  courie,  indeed,  which  muft  be 
taken  when  there  is  no  other  left  ;  but  furely  the  man 
is  much  to  be  condemned,  who  neglects  all  other  re- 
medies, and  trufts  to  that  alone  :  for  who  would  throw 
himfelf  down,  only  out  of  an  expectation  that  fome 
body  or  other  will  be  kind  enough  to  help  him  up 
again  ?  For  he  may  be  difappointed,  or  if  he  is  not, 
it  is  but  a  pitiful  fecurity,  and  cannot  be  relied  upon, 

*  Father  of  Perfeus,  the  lad  King  of  Macedon. 
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as  he  mud  then  continually  lie  at  the  mercy  of 
others :  that  defence  only  is  certain  and  durable, 
which  depends  upon  a   man's  felf,  and  his   own  cou- 


rage. 


AMEN.     CHAP.     XXIV. 


HpHE  Story  of  Gadmus,  who  fowed  the  teeth  of  a 
Serpent  which  he  had  killed,  and  from  whence 
a  race  of  men  fprung  up,  who  fought  with  each  other 
till  they  were  all  killed,  is  a  lively  reprefentation  of 
what  the  Italian  Princes  were  in  Machiavel's  time. 
The  bafenefs  and  treachery,  which  they  were  guilty 
of  one  towards  another,  entirely  ruined  their  af- 
fairs.— Whoever  reads  the  Hiftory  of  Italy,  from  the 
end  of  the  fourteenth  to  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  will  find  nothing  elfe  but  one  continued  fe- 
ries  of  cruelty,  fedition,  violence,  confederacies  to 
deftroy  each  other,  ufurpations,  aftaflinations,  in  a 
word,  an  aflemblage  of  fuch  enormous  crimes,  that 
the  very  idea  of  them  alone  infpires  one  with  horror. 
If  we  were  to  banifh  Juftice  and  Humanity  out  of 
the  world,  as  Machiavcl  endeavours  to  do,  it  muft 
foon  be  fubverted  ;  an  inundation  of  wickednefs 
would  prefently  overwhelm  the  Univerfe,  and  reduce 
it  to  a  defart.  The  Italian  Princes  owed  the  lofs  of 
their  States  to  their  iniquity  and  barbarity  :  and  the 
vile  principles,  which  Machiavel  inculcates,  would 
infallibly  ruin  thofe  that  mould  be  mad  enough  to 
adopt  them.  But  as  I  (hall  not  endeavour  to  dilguife 
any  thing,  it  muft  be  confefied  that  the  indolence 
and  effeminacy  of  fome  of  the  Italian  Princes,  might 
equally  contribute  with  their  wickednefs,  to  effect 
their  deflrudtion.  The  weaknefs  of  the  Kings  of 
Naples  was  certainly  one  caufe  of  their  ruin  :  but  let 
any  Politician  argue  as  long  as  he  pleafes,  let  him 
build  fyftems,  quote  examples,  and  employ  all  his 
fophifms,  he  will  be  forced,  after  all,  to  own  the  ex- 
pedience and  neceffity  of  Juftice. 

I  mould 
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I  mould  be  glad  to  know  what  Machiavel  means, 
when  he  fays,  "  the  actions  of  a  new  Prince  (an 
Ufurper  I  imagine)  being  more  narrowly  watched 
than  thofe  of  another,  who  has  long  been  eftablifhed 
in  his-  Sovereignty,  conciliace  the  affections  of  his 
Subjects  more  powerfully  when  they  prove  virtuous, 
and  attach  them  more  ftrongiy  to  him,  than  if  he 
had  fucceeded  to  the  throne  by  ancient  right ;  as  men 
are  more  nearly  affected  with  the  prefent,  than  with 
what  is  pad,  and  when  they  find  themfelves  eafy  and 
happy  in  their  circumftances,  endeavour  to  enjoy  them 
in  peace  without  defiring  any  change."  Does  Ma- 
chiavel here  fuppofe,  that  if  two  perfons  were  equally 
qualified  as  to  valour  and  wifdom,  a  whole  nation 
would  prefer  an  Ufurper  to  a  lawful  Prince  P  or  does 
he  fuppofe,  that  one  of  them  is  already  a  Sovereign, 
but  deftitute  of  thefe  virtues  •>  and  the  other  a  mere 
Adventurer,  though  a  man  of  great  courage  and 
abilities  ?  Surely  the  firit  cannot  be  his  meaning,  as  it 
is  fo  oppofue  to  all  reafon  and  common  fenfe  :  ic 
would  be  an  effect:  without  any  caufe,  except  the  ab- 
furd  prejudice  of  a  people  in  favour  of  a  man,  who 
has  been  guilty  of  violence  and  injuflice  to  obtain 
power,  and  whofe  merit  is  confeffedly  not  fuperior  to 
that  of  a  lawful  Prince. — Nor  can  the  fecond  cafe 
well  be  fuppofed  :  for  what  good  qualities  foever  an 
Ufurper  may  be  poffefTed  of,  it  cannot  be  denied, 
but  the  act  of  feizing  upon  a  State  by  force  is  highly 
unjuft.  And  what  is  to  be  expected  from  a  Prince 
that  fets  out  with  violence  and  injuftice,  but  an  op- 
preffive  and  tyrannical  reign  ?  If  a  man  fhould  catch 
his  wife  in  adultery  the  very  firft  day  of  their  nuptials, 
I  fancy  he  would  be  apt  to  entertain  but  an  indifferent 
opinion  of  her  future  virtue. 

Machiavel  confutes  and  condemns  himfelf  from  his 
own  mouth  in  this  Chapter.  He  fays  exprefsly, 
*c  that  a  Prince  cannot  poffibly  fupport  himfelf  upon 
his  throne,  without  fecuring  the  affection  of  his  Sub- 
jects, that  is,  both  of  the  people  and  grandees,  and 

with- 
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without  a  good  army  f"     Truth  feems  to  extort  this 
from   him   whether  he  will  or  not  :  the  very  Devils, 
as  Divines   allure  us,    acknowledge  a  God,    though 
they  blafpheme  him. — To  gain  the  affections  both  of 
the  people  and  the  grandees,  a  large  fund  of  good- 
nefs  is  requifue :  a  Prince  mud   be  humane  and  be- 
neficent; and  with  thefe  qualities  he  mud  alio  have  a 
good    capacity,    in    order    to    discharge    the   painful 
functions  of  his  office  in  a  due  manner.     It  is  in   this 
ftatior:  as  in  all  others:  whatever  profeffion  or  em- 
ployment men  follow,  they  will  never  gain  the  con- 
fidence of  any  one,  if  they  do  not  act  with  prudence 
and  honefty :  the  mod  corrupt  always  chufe  to  deal 
with  men  of  probity  and  iincerity :  and  thole  that  are 
not  capable  of    governing  themfelves,    are  glad  to 
truft  their  affairs  in  the  hands  of  fuch,  as  have  the 
reputation  of  wifdom   and   integrity.     Even  a  com- 
mon tradefman  cannot  hope  to  fucceed  in  his  bufinefs, 
if  he  is  not  a  careful,  honed  man  :  and  mail  Royalty 
be  the  only  rank  in  which  villainy  is  to  be  authorized  ? 
It  is   neceffary  to  be  the  man   I  have  juft  now  de- 
scribed,   in  order  to    gain    the    affections  and  confi- 
dence of  people  and  not  fuch  an  one  as  Machiavel 
recommends  as  a  pattern,   through  the  whole  courfe 
of  this  Work;  that  is,  cruel,  unjud,  ambitious,  and 
attentive,  only  to    his  own    private    intered    and  ag- 
grandizement. 

Such  is  the  Politician  when  unmafked,  who  was 
reputed  an  able  man  in  his  own  times,  and  whole  abo- 
minable Maxims  have  not  only  been  followed  by  many 
Miniders,  who  yet  condemned  them  as  dangerous, 
but  recommended  to  the  Study  of  their  Matters:  a 
Politician,  whom  nobody  before  has  anfwered  in  form, 
and  whofe  precepts  are  ft  ill  practifed  by  feveral  others, 
without  fear  of  cenfure.  Happy  would  it  be  for 
mankind,  if  Maehiavelifm  could  be  utterly  rooted 
out  of  the  world.     I  have  endeavoured  to  point  out 

*  See  the  paragraph  which  begins  thus,  in  the  24-th  Chapter  of  the 
Prince,  "  If  we  look  round  Italy,  &c." — This  quotation  is  fomething 
different  from  it. 

the 
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the  abfurdities  of  it :  let  Princes  confute  it  by  their 
practice.     It  is  their  duty  to  difabufe  the  public,  and 
to  fhew  how  falfe  an  opinion  has   been  conceived  of 
Politics,  which  ought   in  reality   to  be  a  Syftem   of 
true  wifdom  and  honefty,  and  not  of  low  cunning  and 
knavery,  as  it  is  generally  thought  to  be.     It  mould 
be  their  peculiar  care  to   exclude   all  double-dealing 
and  infincerity   out  of  treaties,  and  to  reftore  punc- 
tuality and  good  faith  ;  of  which,  to  fpeak  the  truth, 
there  is  feldom  much  to  be  found  amongft  Sovereigns 
It  is  their  bufinefs  to  fhew,  that  they  have,  no  delire 
to  encroachr  upon  the  dominions  of  their  neighbours, 
though   they  are  determined   to    defend   their  own. 
The  Prince  that  grafps  at  too  much,  is  like  a  glutton 
who  overloads  his  Stomach  with  meat,  without  confi- 
dering  how  it  is  to  be  digefted  :  whilft  he  that  con- 
tents himfelf  with  well  governing  his  own  State,  may 
be  compared  to  another  man  who  eats  temperately, 
and  whofe  Stomach,    therefore,  will  properly   digeft 
his  food. 

CHAP.     XXV. 

How  far  Fortune  may  he  faid  to  prevail  in  human  affairs* 
and  in  what  manner  She  is  to  be  cppofed. 

THERE  have  been  many,  I  know,  and  ftill  are 
fome,  who  think  the  affairs  of  this  World  are 
governed  either  by  Divine  Providence,  or  Fortune,  in 
fuch  a  manner,  that  human  wifdom  has  no  fhare  at  all  in 
them  :  from  whence  they  infer,  that  it  is  bed  not  to 
give  ourfelves  any  trouble  about  them  •,  but  to  leave 
every  thing  to  its  natural  tendency  *.  This  opinion  has 

*  Tacitus,  who  was  an  Epicurean,  fays  fomething  like  this  in  the 
Sixth  Book  of  his  Annals.  "  In  incerto  judicium  eft,  fatone  res  mor- 
talium,  an  neceiTitate  immutabili,  an  Sorte  volvantur."  And  adds 
prefently  after,  "  fome  think  there  is  an  inevitable  fatality,  and  that 
this  fatality  is  nothing  but  a  concatenation  of  natural  caufes  with 
their  effects  5  from  whence  it  comes  to  pafs,  that  after  we  have  fixed 
upon  any  certain  courfe  or  fort  of  life,  it  is  not  pofiible  for  us  to 
avoid  the  accidents  and  events  that  are  incident  to  it."    .*'  Fatum 

gained 
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gained  ground  in  our  times,  from  the  many  ftrange 
revolutions  which  have  happened,  and  (till  happen 
«very  day,  contrary  to  all  human  judgment  and  con- 
jecture :  and  indeed,  when  I  fomecimes  ferioufly  con- 
fer thefe  things,  I  am  almoft  perfuaded  to  think  fo 
myfelf.  Neverthclefs,  that  our  free-will  may  not 
be  abfolutely  over-ruled,  it  feems  as  if  Fortune  had 
referved  the  direction  of  one  half  of  our  actions  to 
herfelf,  and  left  the  other  in  a  great  meafure  to  our 
own  management  f .  For  my  own  part,  I  cannot  help 
comparing  her  to  a  rapid  river,  which  when  it  over- 
Hows  its  banks,  carries  away  trees,  houfes,  and  lands, 
from  one  place,  and  leaves  them  in  another ;  whilft 
every  body  flies  before  it,  and  have  neither  refolution 
nor  power  to  oppofe  its  fury,  This  ought  not,  how- 
ever to  difcourage  us  from  throwing  up  mounds,  cut- 
ting trenches,  and  making  other  due  proviiions  after- 
wards whilft  the  Seafon  is  favourable,  to  guard  againft 
it  in  fuch  a  manner,  when  it  fwells  again,  that  if  the 
torrent  cannot  be  wholly  ftemmed,  it  may  at  leaft  be 
diverted  into  other  channels,  and  the  impetuofity  of 
the  current    in  fome  meafure  reftrained.     It  is    the 

quidem  congruere  rebus  putant,  fed  non  e  vagis  ftellis,  verum  apud 
principia  &  nexus  naturalium  caufarurn  :  ac  tanien  electionem  vita; 
nobis  relinquunt  ;  quam  ubi  elegeris,  certum  imminentium  ordi- 
flem."  As  to  what  Machiavel  fays,  "  that  human  prudence  has  little 
or  no  (hare  in  the  affairs  of  the  world."  Tacitus  gives  us  a  remark- 
able inftance  in  Claudius,  whom  Fortune  had  deftined  to  Empire, 
contrary  to  the  opinion  and  expectation  of  all  men.  "  Mini,  lays  he, 
quanto  plura  recentium,  feu  veterufn  revolvo,  tanto  magis  ludibria 
jrerum  mortalium  cun&is  in  negoiirs  ohfervantur  ;  quippe  fama,  fpe, 
veneratione,  potius  omnes  deftinabantur  imperio,  quam  quern  fu- 
turum  Principem  fortunse  in  occulto  tenebat." — "  Fortune,  fays 
Giatian,  which  is  fo  much  talked  of,  and  fo  little  underftood,  is  no- 
thing more  than  the  mother  of  accidents,  and  the  daughter  of  Su- 
preme Providence,  which  concurs  with  fecondcaufes,  either  in  moving 
them,  cr  fuflering  them  to  acl  of  themfelves.  It  rs  this  Queen  i'o  ab- 
folute,  fo  impenetrable,  and  fo  inexorable,  that  laughs  at  one,  turns 
her  back  upon  another,  fometimes  acts  the  Mother,  fometimes  the 
Step  mother,  not  merely  out  of  the  efrecl'of  paflion  or  caprice,  but 
by  an  incomprehenfible  fecret  in  the  Judgments  of  God."  See  Chap. 
X.  of  his  Hero. — But  is  not  this  incomprehenfible  nonlenfe  ?  as  indeed 
nonfenfe  never  has  any  meaning. 

f  "  It  is  not  in  the  power  of  man,  fays  Seneca,  be  he  ever  fo  wife, 
to  command  fuccefs:  we  begin  things,  but  fortune  finiihes  them, 
Epiii.  i  4.     Solomon  fays,  "  time  and  chance  happen  to  all  men.' 

2  fame 
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fame  with  regard  to  Fortune,  who  exercifes  her  power 
in  an  arbitrary  and  infolent  manner,    where  there  arc 
no  preparations  made  to  refift  her,  and  turns  her  whole 
force  on  that  fide,  where  (he  finds  no  banks  nor  ditches 
thrown  up  to  check  htr  career. — If  we  confider  the 
Hare  of  Italy,  which  has-been   the   feat  of  thefe  re- 
volutions, and  what  has  been  the  caufe  of  them,  we 
fhall  find  it  like  a  plain  without  any  fences  to  fecure 
it:    whereas,    if  it   had   been   properly  fortified   like 
Germany,  France,  or  Spain,  fuch  inundations  of  fo- 
reigners would  either  never  have  happened,  or  if  they 
had,  they  could  not  have  occafioned  fuch  alterations 
as  they  have  done  *.     Let  this  fuffice  in  general  con- 
cerning the  necefTity  of  oppofing  fortune. 

But  to  defcend   to   particulars.     I  fay  it   is  no  un- 
common thing  to  fee  a   Prince   happy  one  day,  and 
ruined  the  next,    without   difcerning  any  alteration, 
either  in  his  difpofition   or  manner  of  Government; 
for,  as  I  have  already  {hewn   at  large,  he  that  relies 
folely  upon  fortune,  muft   inevitably  be  ruined  when- 
ever fhe  turns  her   back  upon  him  ♦,  I  further  afferr, 
that  he   will   generally   fucceed,   who   accommodates 
himfelf  to  the  nature  of  the  times,  and  that  another 
will  mifcarry,  who  does  not  conform  to  them.     For 
we  fee  different  men   take  different   courfes  to  obtain 
the  end  that  they  propofe  to  themfelves ;  which,  com- 
monly fpeaking,  is  the   acquifition  either  of  glory  or 
riches :    one  proceeds  with  circumfpection,    another 
without  any  caution  or  referve  ;  fome  by  force,  others 
by  artifice  ^  fome  again  with  patience,  others  with  im- 
petuofity;  and  yet   it  is   pofiible  they  may  all   arrive 
at  the  fame  point  by  different  ways.     It  is  often  feen 
likewife,  that  of  two  men  equally  cautious,  one  fuc- 
ceeds  in  his  defigns,  and  the  other  does  not ;  and  that 
if  two  others,  though  of  difpofitions  quite  contrary  to 
each  other,  (one  of  them  being  hafly,  the  other  cool 
and  flow,  for  inilance)  purfue  the  fame  object;,  they 

•  See  the  Hiftory  of  Florence,  Book  I.  towards  the  beginning, 
where  JVJachiavel  fpeaks  of  the  alterations  and  changes  caufed  in  Italy 
by  the  irruptions  of  Barbarians,  &c 

both 
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both,  perhaps,  will  fucceed  ;  which  is  entirely  owing 
to  the  temper  of  the  times,  which  always  prove  fa- 
vourable or  adverfe,  according  as  men  conform  to 
them.  From  hence  it  happens,  as  I  have  juft  faid, 
that  two  perfons  who  take  different  meafures,  (hall 
obtain  the  fame  end :  and  that  two  others  who  fleer 
the  fame  courfe,  fhall  have  different  fuccefs.  From 
hence  alfo  we  may  account  for  the  change  of  cir- 
cumftances  from  good  to  bad  :  for  if  the  times  are 
adapted  to  the  conduct  of  a  Prince  who  is  of  a  pa- 
tient  and  circumfped  difpofition,  his  government, 
being  well  fuited  to  them,  will  be  happy  and  prof- 
perous :  but  if  times  and  c  i  re  um  fiances  alter,  he  is 
fure  to  be  undone,  if  he  does  not  iikewife  change  his 
manner  of  proceeding  *, 

But  there  is  no  perfon,  let  him  be  ever  fo  wife,  that 
can  perfectly  accommodate  himfelf  to  all  changes : 
for  one  man  cannot  well  tell  how  to  act  contrary  to 
what,  perhaps,  he  is  powerfully  inclined  by  nature : 
and  another  cannot  eafily  perfuade  himfelf  to  quit  a 
courfe  of  life,  in  which  he  has  always  fucceeded  before. 
So  that  when  it  is  neceffary  to  proceed  with  vigour 
and  expedition,  a  cool  and  deliberate  man,  not  know- 
ing how  to  adt  that  part,  is  generally  undone  :  whereas 
if  he  would  alter  his  conduct,  according  to  the  times, 
he  would  have  no  reafon  to  complain  that  fortune  had 
deferted  him  +.     Pope  Julius  II.  acted  with  fire  and 

•  "  Pietro  Soderini,  fays  Machiavel,  proceeded  with  lenity  and 
patience  in  all  things,  and  both  he  and  his  Country  were  benefited 
by  it,  whilft  it  fuited  the  times.  But  when  it  became  neceffary  to  act 
with  more  vigour,  he  could  not  prevail  upon  himfelf  to  do  fo  :  which 
proved  his  own  ruin  and  that  of  his  Country.  If  he  had  a&ed  with 
fpirit  and  refolution,  as  his  office  of  Gonfalonier  would  have  enabled 
him  to  have  done,  he  might  have  ruined  the  Medici,  and  confequently 
have  preferved  the  liberties  of  his  Country."  See  the  Political  Dif- 
courfes,  Book  III.  Chap.  in.  and  ix. 

f  See  the  fame  Chapter,  viz.  the  ninth.— A  King  of  Sparta  being 
upbraided  with  changing  his  conducl:,  made  anfwer,  "  that  it  was  not 
he,  but  his  affairs  that  were  changed."  Which  (hews,  that  it  is  ne- 
ceffary to  accommodate  one's  felf  to  the  times,  "  Morem  accomrno- 
dari,  prout  conducat."  Tacit.  Annal.  12.  .  "  Remiffum  aliquid  & 
mitigatum,  quia  expedient."  Annal.  3.  ««  They  have  always  been 
efteemed  wife  men,  fays  Tully,  who  have  yielded  to  the  times." 
«'Tempori  cedere,  id  eft,  necefiitati  parere,  femper  fapientis  ell  habitum.'* 

im- 
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impetuofity  in  all  his  enterprizes  :  and  the  times  and 
circumflances  of  affairs  were  fo  fuited  to  his  genius, 
that  he  feldom  or  never  failed  in  any  thing  that  he 
undertook.  We  might  inftance  in  particular  his  firft 
enterprize  againfl  Bologna,  when  Giovanni  Bentivoglio 
was  Lord  of  that  Cuy.  The  Venetians  took  um- 
brage at  it  -,  the  Kings  of  France  and  Spain  had  fome 
defigns  of  that  kind  themfelves  ;  and  yet  he  pro- 
fecuted  that  expedition  (which  he  headed  in  perfonj 
with  fuch  a  degree  of  fury  and  refolution,  that  nei- 
ther the  Spaniards  nor  the- Venetians  durft  offer  to 
move  ;  the  latter  being  abfolutely  afraid,  and  the  for- 
mer unwilling  to  difoblige  him,  left  he  mould  oppofe 
them  in  the  defigns  they  had  formed  of  reducing  the 
whole  Kingdom  of  Naples :  and  as  to  the  King  of 
France,  who  wanted  to  make  that  Pontiff  his  friend, 
in  order  to  humble  the  Venetians,  he  durfl  not  refufe 
him  his  affiftance  in  an  enterprize,  upon  which  he 
perceived  he  was  fo  thoroughly  determined,  for  fear 
of  offending  him. — Julius,  therefore,  did  that  by  a 
furious  and  precipitate  manner  of  proceeding,  which 
no  other  Pontiff  could  have  effected  by  cool  and  de- 
liberate meafures :  for  if  he  had  (laid  trifling,  at  Rome 
till  he  had  made  all  the  neceffary  preparations,  and 
fettled  every  thing  in  due  form  and  order  for  his  ex- 
pedition, as  many  a  Pope  would  have  done,  the  op- 
portunity would  have  been  loft,  and  he  muff  have 
failed  in  the  enterprize  ;  as  the  King  of  France  would 
have  found  a  thoufand  pretences  to  excufe  himfeif 
from  furniming  him  with  fuccours,  and  others  would 
not  have  been  wanting  in  fuggefling  obftacles  and 
impediments,  to  divert  him  from  fuch  an  undertaking. 
As  all  the  reft  of  his  ad  ions  were  of  the  fame  (lamp, 
and  all  proved  fuccefsful,  I  mall  not  give  myfelf  the 
trouble  of  reciting  any  more  of  them.  Indeed  the 
iliortnefs  of  his  life  prevented  him  from  experiencing 
any  viciffitude  of  fortune  *  :  for  if  he  had  lived  till 

*  Nardi  foys,  be  fucceeded  in   every  thing   rather  by  good  fortune 
than  prudence  5  and  that  he  could  not  have  died  at  a  juncture  moje- 

8  the 
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the  times  had  changed  in  fuch  a  manner  that  he  muft: 
have  been  obliged  to  act  with  coolnefs  and  circum- 
fpection  in  his  enterprizes,  he  would  certainly  have? 
been  ruined  ;  becaufe  he  could  never  have  deviated 
from  that  violent  and  impetuous  character,  which  was 
impreffed  upon  him  by  nature. 

I  conclude  then,  that  a  Prince,  or  any  other  man, 
who  continues  obftinately  in  his  courfe,  will  be  for- 
'tunate,  as  long  as  his  conduct  is  fuited  to  the  times  -9 
but  when  they  differ  from  each  other,  he  will  be 
otherwife :  and  I  will  venture  to  add,  that  it  is  better 
to  be  bold  than  bafhful :  for  Fortune  is  like  a  wo- 
man, who  muft  be  teazed  and  treated  in  a  Cavalier 
manner,  by  thofe  that  expect  to  prevail  over  her, 
when  other  means  fail  ;  and  experience  (hews,  thac 
Hie  is  commonly  more  liberal  of  her  favours  to  thofe 
that  attack  her  with  warmth  and  vigour,  than  to  fuch 
as  are  timid  and  refpectful  in  their  addreiTes.  For  this 
reafon,  me  is  always  partial  to  young  men,  as  they  are 
frank  and  forward,  and  feem  to  think  they  have  a 
right  to  her  embraces. 


EXAMEN,     CHAP.    XXV. 

npBE  queftion  concerning  the  free-agency  of  man- 
kind,  has  greatly  puzzled  Philofophers,  and  drawn 
many  a  curfe  from  Divines.  The  Advocates  for  it 
fay,  that  if  men  are  not  free,  it  mud  be  God  thac 
acts  upon  them,  and  that  it  is  he  who  commits  mur- 

happy  or  glorious  for  himfelf  or  his  Pontificate.  Book  VT.  of  his  Hif- 
tory  of  Florence.  What  Paterculus  fays  of  another  perfon,  may  very 
properly  be  applied  to  him,  *'  Vir  ultra  fortem  temera/ius." — The  ori- 
ginal here  fays,  "  labrevita  della  vita  non  li  ha  lafciato  Sentire  il  con- 
trario."  Qu.  Is  the  (hortnefs  of  human  life  in  general  here  meant,  or 
of  his  own  life  in  particular,  or  that  of  his  Pontificate?  He  lived  to 
the  age  of  Seventy  j  which  has  long  been  reckoned  the  common 
Standard  of  human  life ;  and  longer  than  molt  people  livej  and  he 
reigned  above  nine  years,  which  is  longer  than  moft  Popes  reign,  or 
can  expeft  to  reign,  confidering  the  advanced  age  at  which  they  are, 
ufually  elected.  How  then  can  his  life  be  faid  to  be  ihort,  and  what 
yeafon  for  Buchanan's  faying, 

Ad  ltyga  deceflit  Julius  ante  diem  ? 

der, 
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der,  theft,  and  all  forts  of  wickednefs  by  their  mi- 
niftry,  which  is  a  manifeft  contradiction  to  the  purity 
and  holinefs  of  his  nature;  that  if  he  is  the  author  of 
evil  and  iniquity,  it  is  unjufl  to  punifh  men  for  the 
'crimes  they  do  but  feem  to  commit ;  and  that  there 
can  be  no  fuch  thing  as  either  virtue  or  vice  in  the 
world.  Now  as  it  is  impoflible,  fay  they,  to  confider 
this  horrible  doctrine,  without  perceiving  the  contra- 
dictions it  implies,  it  would  be  abfurd  not  to  declare 
in  favour  of  a  free  agency. 

On   the  other  hand,  the   partizans  of  abfolute  ne- 
ceflity  fay,  that  God  would  be   worfe  than   a  blind 
man,  or  one  that  worked  in  the  dark,  if  he  did  not 
know   what   was   to    be  done   in    the    World,    after 
he  had   created  it.     A    Watch-maker  is  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  the  lead  motion  of  every  wheel  in  a 
watch,  becaufe  he  gave   it  that   motion,  and  knows 
for  what  purpofe  he  did  it :  and  is  it  pofllble  that  God, 
who  is  infinitely  wife,  mould  only  be  an  indolent  and 
impotent  Spectator  of  human  affairs?  If  it  could  be 
fuppofed  that  the  Supreme  Being  has  left  man  alone 
in  a  ftate  of  independency,  when  all  the  reft  of  his 
works  bear  the   mark   of  the  exacted  order  and  har- 
mony, and  are  fubject  to  certain  and  invariable  laws, 
the  world  would   be   governed   not  by  Divine  Provi- 
'  dence,  but  by  the  caprice  of  mortal  man.     If  then  we 
mud  decide,  whether  it  is  the  creature  or  the  Creator 
that  actuates  the  human  machine,  it  feems  reafonable 
;  to  conclude,  that   it  is   the  more  powerful   Being  of 
the  two  :  and  thus  the  hand  of  Providence  makes  uie 
of  our  reafon  and  paflions,  asinvifible  chains,  to  lead 
us  to  the  accomplifhrnent  of  fuch  events,  as  eternal 
Wifdom  had  before  determined  upon  *. 

*  The  original  runs  in  this  manner,  "  Pais  Hone  qu'il  faut  opter 
entre  le  Createur  &  la  creature,  le  quel  des  deux  eft  l'Automate  ?  II 
eft  plus  raifonnable  decroire  que  c'eftTEtre  en  qui  refide  la  faiblefie, 
que  fEtre  en  qui  refide  la  puiflance:  ainfi  la  raifon  &  les  paflions  font 
comme  des  chaines  invisibles  par  lefquelles  la  main  de  la  Providence 
conduit  le  genre  humain  pour  concourer  auxevenements  que  fageffe 
eternelle  avoit  relblue."  But  there  feems  to  befome  millake,  or  mif- 
print,  or  at  leaft,  an  invsrfion  of  the  terms  here.    I  think  the  pafiage 
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In  this  manner,  by  endeavouring  to  avoid  one  abfur- 
dity,  men  often  fall  into  another  -,  P  hiloibphers  wrangle 
till  both  fides  are  bewildered,  whilft  Divines  grope 
about  and  tilt  at  each  other  in  the  dark,  and  at  laity* 
charitably  confign  their  antagonifts  to  damnation. 
They  carry  on  their  difputes  almoft  in  the  fame  man- 
ner that  the  Romans  and  Carthaginians  ufed  to  con- 
duct their  wars.  When  the  latter  were  apprehenfive 
of  being  invaded  at  home,  they  carried  the  war  into 
Italy  \  and  when  the  former  wanted  to  rid  themfelves 
of  Hannibal,  whom  they  expected  to  fee  at  their 
gates,  they  lent  Scipio  at  the  head  of  their  legions  to 
beficge  Carthage.  Thefe  deputations  Gentlemen, 
methinks,  are  not  unlike  the  French,  who  begin  an 
attack  with  great  vigour,  but  if  they  are  forced  to  act 
upon  the  defenfive,  they  are  foon  defeated:  which 
gave  a  wit  occafion  to  fay,  that  "  God  was  the  Father 
of  all  Sects,  having  given  every  one  of  them  arms 
alike,  and  a  (Irons:  as  weli  as  a  weak  fide." 

This  queftion  concerning  free-will  and  predefti- 
nation,  M achiavel  has  whimfically  tranfported  out  of 
the  Merapeyfical  Province  into  that  of  Politics  :  it  is 
a  fobject,"  however,  with  which  he  does  not  feem  to 
be  very  well  acquainted-,  and  if  he  was,  it  would  be 
of  no  fervice  to  him  upon  this  occafion.  As  a  Po- 
litician, infread  of  running  into  a  long  defcant  upon 
free-agency  and  fortune,  he  fhould  have  learned  to 
reafon  and  judge  better  of  other  things  in  his  own 
Province. 

tot  tune  and  Chance  are  words  without  meaning,  and 
probably  were  coined  in  thofe  dark  and  ignorant  ages 
when  mankind  gave  vague  and  indeterminate  names 
to  effects,  of  which  they  knew  not  the  caufes.  What 
is  commonly  called  the  gocd  fortune  of.Csefar,  pro- 
perly figniiied  no  more  than   the  conjectures  which 

fhould  run  thus.  "  "  II  eft  phis  raifonnable  de  crcire  que  e'eft  1'Etre 
en  qui  refide  la  puiflance,  que  l'Etre  en  qui  refide  la  faibleile,  &c." 
Othei  wife  it  feems  unintelligible,  and  cannot  be  reconciled  to  what 
immediately  follows, — Whether  it  is  "rightly  tranflated  therefore, 
or  not,  is  fubmitted  to  the  judgment  of  the  candid  Reader. 
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proved  favourable  to  his  ambition  :  and  what  is  faid 
of  the  ill  fortune  of  Cato,  is  to  be  underftood  of  the 
unexpected  difafters  that  befel  him,  and  thofe  difap- 
pointments  where  the  effects  followed  their  caufes  fo> 
fuddenly,  that  he  could  neither  forefee  nor  prevent 
them.— -^"hat  is  meant  by  Chance  cannot  be  better 
explained  than  by  a  throw  of  dice.  Chance,  fay& 
the  Gamefter,  would  have  it  that  my  dice  (liould  come 
up  twelve  rather  Xhzn  feven.  To  folve  this  phyfically, 
a  man  had  need  of  good  eyes  to  fee  in  what  pofition 
the  dice  were  put  into  the  box,  to  obferve  how  hard 
and  how  often  they  are  fhaken  and  turned,  and  whe- 
ther the  motion  of  the  hand  be  quick  or  flow  ;  For 
thefe  are  the  caufes  of  fuch  a  throw,  and  when  takeil 
all  together,  are  denominated  Chance,  As  long  as  we 
are  mortal  men,  that  is  to  fay,  very  weak  and  limited 
beings,  we  (hall  never  be  a  match  for  what  they  call 
the  Strokes  of  Fortune.  We  ought  however  to  fnatch 
what  we  can  out  of  the  hands  of  Chance,  and  to  an- 
ticipate events :  but  our  life  is  fo  fhort,  that  we  have 
not  time  to  gain  fuch  a  degree  of  experience,  as 
might  enable  us  to  form  a  judgment  of  the  future 
with  any  certainty  •,  and  our  underftanding  fo  con- 
tracted, that  after  we  have  laid  thing-s  together  and 
compared  them,,  we  feldom  reafon  right,  or  draw 
juit  conclufions  from  what  we  have  already  feena 
Many  contingencies  happen  which  human  wifdom 
Cannot  poffibly  forefee.  Prince  Eugene  formed  a  de- 
fign  of  furprizing  Cremona  •,  an  enterprize  concerted 
with  great  prudence,  and  profecuted  with  the  utmoit 
valour  ;  and  yet  it  mifcarried.  He  and  his  men  were 
let  into  the  town  very  early  one  morning,  through 
an  old  aqueduct  or  common  fewer,  which  was  opened 
to  him  by  a  Prieft  with  whom  he  held  a  correfpon- 
dence  ;  and  he  would  certainly  have  made  himfelf 
Mailer  of  the  place,  if  two  unforefeeh  accidents  had 
hot  prevented  it.  For  in  the  nth:  place,  a  regiment 
of  Swifs,  which  was  to  be  exercifed  that  morning, 
being  under  arms  much  fooner  than  ufiial,  made 
head  againft  him  till  all  the  reft  of  the  garrifon  were 
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got  together,  and  came   to  their  relief :  and  in  the 
next,  the  Guide  who  was  to  conduct  the  Prince  of 
Vaudemont  to  one  of  the  gates  of  the  town  which 
he  was  to  ftorm,  happened  to  lofe  his  way,  which 
made   it  too  late   before  that  detachment  arrived. — 
Another  event  of  the  fame  kind   was  the  feparate 
peace  which  the  Englifh  made   with  France,  towards 
the  end  of  the  war,  in  which   they  and  fome  other 
powers  had  been  engaged  in,  in  order  to  decide  the 
difputes   that  arofe  concerning  the  Succeftion  to  the 
crown  of  Spain.     Neither  the  Emperor's  Minifters, 
nor  the  greater!  Philofopher,  nor  the  moil  able  Po- 
litician, could  have  divined  that  a  pair  of  gloves  was 
to  determine  the  fate  of  Europe  ;  this  however  was 
literally   fa&.     The    Duchefs   of  Marlborough    was 
Miftrefs  of  the   Wardrobe  *  to  Queen  Anne,  whilft 
the  Duke  her  hufband  was  reaping  a  double  harveft  of 
laurels   and  riches   in    the  plains  of  Brabant.      The 
Duchefs  fupported   her  Hero's  party  by   the  favour 
Hie  was  in  with  the  Queen,  and   the  Hero  fupported 
her  credit  at  Court  by  his  victories.     The  Tory  party 
which  oppofed  him,  and  longed  for  a  peace,  could 
not  by  any  means  carry  their  point,  whilft  the  Duchefs 
had  fuch  an  afcendant  over  her  Majefty  :  but  a  very 
trifling  accident  at  laft  proved  the  caufe  of  her  falling 
into  difgrace.     The  Queen   had   ordered  a  pair  of 
gloves  to  be  made  for  her,  and   the  Duchefs  befpoke 
another  at  the  fame  time  j  but  her  Grace  was  in  fuch 
hafte  for  hers,  that,  fhe  preiTed  the  Milliner  to  let  her 
have  them  before  (he  finifhed  the  Queen's,  who  in 
the  mean  time  grew  out  of  patience:  upon  which  a 
certain  Lady  -f,  who  was  an  enemy  to  the  Duchefs, 
informed  her  Majefty  of  what  had  pafted,  with   the 
addition  of  fo  many  fpiteful  circumftances,  that  the 
Queen  from  that  moment  began  to  look  upon   her 
Grace  as  a  favourite,  whofe  iniblence  was  no  longer 
fupportable.     The  Milliner  being  examined  upon  this 
occafion,  gave  the  finifhing  ftroke  to  the  matter  $  for 

*  «  Grande  Maitreflede  la  Keine." 
f  Mrs.  Mafham. 
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{he  confirmed  the  ftory  with  fuch  malicious  aggra- 
vations as  exafperated  the  Queen  to  the  Jail  degree. 
Thus  a  little  drop  of  leaven  proved  fufficient  to  four 
the  whole  mafs  of  her  blood,  and  provoked  her  to 
add  every  mark  of  refentment  to  the  mortification  of 
a  difgraced  favourite.  The  Tories,  with  Marfnal 
Tallard  at  their  head,  availed  themfelves  of  this 
ftroke,  which  was  a  dedfive  one  in  their  favour ;  for 
with  the  Duchefs  of  Marlborough  fell  the  intereft 
of  the  Whig  party  in  England,  and  that  of  the  Em- 
peror's allies.  Such  a  Joke  are  all  worldly  affairs, 
even  thofe  that  feem  mod  weighty  and  momentous! 
Providence  laughs  at  human  wifdom  and  greatnefs  : 
the  mod  frivolous,  and  fometimes  the  mod  ridiculous 
caufes  krve  either  to  fave  or  deftroy  whole  Nations. 
In  this  inftance  a  little  peevifh  bickering  *  betwixt 
two  women  was  the  prefervation  of  Lewis  XIV.  and 
obliged  the  Allies  that  were  confederated  againft  him 
to  agree  to  a  peace  much  againft  their  will,  when 
neither  his  policy,  nor  forces,  nor  grandeur,  could 
otherwife  have   refcued  him  from  deftruction. 

Such  events  happen  now  and  then,  though  but 
feldom,  it  muft  be  owned;  and  therefore  they  are  not 
of  fufficient  weight  entirely  to  difcredit  human  wif- 
dom and  fagacity.  They  are  like  thofe  difeafes  that 
fometimes  interrupt  a  long  courfe  of  health,  which, 
however  do  not  prevent  a  man  from  enjoying  the  be- 
nefit of  a  vigorous  and  robuft  conftitution  the  greater 
part  of  his  life. — It  is  highly  neceffary  then  that  thofe 
who  are  appointed  to  govern  mankind  mould  exert 
their  utmoit  endeavours  to  improve  thofe  talents  of 
judgment  and  penetration  which  nature  has  bellowed 
upon  them.  But  that  alone  is  not  fufficient :  if  they 
would  bid  defiance  to  fortune  f,  they  muft  learn  to 
bend  their  difpofition  to  the  temper  of  the  times  : 
which  indeed  is  a  matter  of  no  {mall  difficulty.    I  here 

*  "  Des  petites  miferes  des  femmes." 

+  It  might  be  here  obferved  chat  his  Pruffian  Majeity  makes  ufe  of 
the  word  Fortune,  though  he  has  but  a  little  before  laid  there  is  no 
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fpeak  only  in  general  of  two  forts  of  Princes,  viz.  of 
thole  that  are  naturally  bold  and  enterprizing,  and  of 
others  who  proceed,  on  the  contrary,  with  care  and 
cireumipcction  in  all  their  actions :  and  as  thefe  dif- 
ferent difpofuions  have  a  phyfical  caufe,  it  is  almoft 
irnpoilible  that  a  Prince  fhogld  be  io  thoroughly 
mailer  of  himfelf  as  to, change  his  colour,  like  a  Ca- 
jneieon,  upon  every  occafiom  There  are  certain  con- 
j  tinctures  which  favour  the  ambition  of  Conquerors 
and  thole  daring  men  who  feern  born  on  purpofe  to 
excite  wars,  and  caufe  extraordinary  revolutions  in 
the  world  •,  for  when  a  ftrange  fpirit  of  giddinefs  and 
jpiitruil:  embroils  Princes  either  in  foreign  or  domeftic 
wars,  it  furnifiies  an  Adventurer  with  opportunities 
of  advantaging  himfelf  by  their  quarrels.  Of  which 
irsany  examples  might  be  quoted,  betides  that  of  Fer- 
nando Cortez,  to  whom  the  civil  wars  which  raged 
^mongft  the  Americans,  when  he  undertook  the  con- 
quer!: of  Mexico,  were  of  no  fmall  fervice  in  the  ac- 
complishment of  his  defigns,—  There  are  other  feafons 
when  the  world  feems  inclined  to  peace,  and  may  be 
governed  by  mild  and  gentle  meafures,  as  a  calm  ge- 
nerally fucceeds  a  (form:  and  then  prudence,  cir- 
cumfpection,  and  negotiation  are  more  efficacious 
than  the  violence  of  war,  and  a  prince  may  gain  that 
l>y  treaty  which  he  could  not  by  the  fword. 

A  Sovereign  then,  in  order  to  avail  himfelf  of  all 
conjunctures,  fhould  learn  to  conform  to  the  times,  as 
an  able  mariner  always  fuits  his  fails  to  the  weather. 
If  a  General  was  bold  upon  fome  pccaftons5  and  cir- 
cumfpedf  upon  others  when  it  was  proper,  he  would 
be  invincible.  Fabius  ruined  Hannibal  by  delay.  He 
knew  very  well  that  the  Carthaginians  were  in  want 
of  both  money  and  recruits,  and  that  if  he  would 
bi^t  have  patience,  and  fit  full  a  little  while,  he  mould 
conquer  their  army  without  running  the  rifque  of  a 
battle -5  as  it'  mud  of  courfe  either  feparate  or  die  of 
hunger.  Hannibal,'  on  the  contrary,  wanted  to  come 
to  an  engagement  :  his  circumftances  obliged  him  to 
ilrike  fome  bold  ftroke  as  foon  as  poffible,  in  order 
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not  only  to  gain   him    reputation  and   intimidate  the 
enemy,  (as  ipirited   actions   always   do)  but  for  the 
fake   of   other    emoluments    and    advantages    which 
ufually  attend  a  victory.     If  the  Elector  and  Marfhal 
Tallard  had  not  quitted  Bavaria  in  the  year  1704,  and 
advanced  to  Blenheim  and  Hochftet,  they  might  have 
made  themfelves  mailers  of  all  Suabia  :  for  the  army 
of  the  Allies  not  being  able  to  fupply  itfelf  with  pro- 
visions in  Bavaria,  would   have  been   forced   to  retire 
towards   the   Maine,    2nd   diiband.     It   was  want  of 
prudence   and   circumfpection  therefore  at  a   proper 
time  that  obliged  the  Elector  to  hazard  a  battle,  the 
event  of  which  was  no   lefs   memorable  than  glorious 
to  the  German  empire,  which   owed  its   prefervation 
entirely  to  it  :   for  the   Marfbal  and  the  Elector  were 
totally  defeated,  and   not   only  loft  Bavaria,   but  all 
that   Country  which  lies  betwixt  the  high  Palatinate 
and  the  Rhine.     There  is  fe'ldom  much  faid  of  fuch 
as  perith  In   their   raili   undertakings ;  -thofe  only  are 
talked  of  who  are  favoured   in  them  by  fortune :  j u ft 
as  it  happens  with  regard  to  dreams  and  prophecies ; 
though   thouiands    have    proved   falfe   and   are  foon 
forgotten,  we  remember  here  and  there  one  that  has 
been  accomplifhed.     But  the  wo/ld  fhould  judge  of 
events  from  their  caufes,  and  not  of  caufes  from  their 
events. 

I  conclude  then  that  the  people  run  a  great  rifque, 
and  are  in  continual  danger,  who  are  governed  by  a 
bold  enterprizing  Prince:  and  that  if  a  Sovereign, 
who  acts  with  circumfpection  and  deliberation,  is  not 
fo  well  formed  for  great  exploits,  he  feems  however 
much  better  qualified  for  government.  But  to  make 
them  both  great  men,  it  is  neceflary  they  mould  come 
into  the  world  at  a  favourable  conjuncture,  without 
which  their  refpective  talents  will  be  rather  of  pre- 
judice than  advantage  to  them.  Every  reafonable 
man,  but  efpecially  thofe  whom  God  has  deftined  to 
govern  others,  ought  to  lay  down  a  plan  for  his  con- 
duct, as  regular  and  well  connected  as  a  geometrical 
demonftration  •,  by  following  which  with  ftrictnefs  and 
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perfeverance,  he  will  acquire  a  habit  of  acting  con- 
fidently, and  cannot  be  led  aftray  from  his  mam  ob- 
ject. By  this,  he  may  likewiie  make  all  conjunctures 
and  events  fubfervient  to  his  intcrefts,  and  every 
thing  concur  to  facilitate  the  execution  of  the  defigns 
he  has  formed. 

But  who  are  thefe   Princes  from  whom  we  expect 
thefe  rare  talents  ?  They  are  but   men,  and  we  may 
very  well  be  allowed  to  fay  that  human  nature  can- 
not  completely  difcharge  lo    many  different  duties. 
We  may  as  well  fearch  for  a  Phenix,  or  the  unities 
of  Metaphyficians,  as   the  man  that  is  delineated  by 
Plato.     It  is   but   reafonable  to  expect  that  people 
fhould  be  content  with  the  efforts  of  fovereigns  to  ar- 
rive at  perfection  ;    thofe   will   be   the  moft  accom- 
plished that  lead  refemble  MachiavePs  Prince.     It  is 
but  juft  to   bear   with  their  foibles,  if  they  are  ba- 
lanced by  a  good  heart  and  upright  intentions :  for 
we  mould  always  remember  there  is  nothing  perfect 
in  this  world,  and  that  weaknefs  and  error  are  the  lot 
of  all  human  kind.     That  Country  is  the  happielt 
where  a   mutual   indulgence    betwixt  the  Sovereign 
and  his  Subjects  diffufes   that  comfort  and  harmony 
through  the  community,  without  which,  life  would 
be  a  grievous  burden,  and  the  world  a  valley  of  tears 
and  bitternefs. 


CHAP.     XXVI. 

An  Exhortation  to  deliver  Italy  out  of  the  hands  of  Bar- 
barians. 

HAving  maturely  weighed  what  I  have  faid  in 
the  preceding  Chapters,  and  confidered  fe- 
noufly  with  myfelf  whether  the  prefent  conjuncture 
would  be  a  favourable  one  to  a  new  Prince,  if  he 
was  a  man  of  virtue  and  prudence,  who  fhould  en- 
deavour to  introduce  a  form  of  government  into 
Italy,  that  would  do  honour  to  himfe'lf  and  be  be- 
neficial 
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neficial   to   his    Subjects,    I   think   fo  many  circum- 
(lances  concur   to  favour  fuch    an  enterprize,    that 
no    time   could    ever  be    more    proper  for  the  ex- 
ecution  of  it.     And  if  it  was   neceiTary,    as  I  have 
(hewn  before,  that  the  Ifraelites  fhould   be  flaves  in 
the  land  of  iigypt,  for  the  manifeftation  of  Mofes's 
power;  that  the  Perfians  mould   be  opprefTed  by  ths 
Medes,  to  give  Cyrus  an  opportunity  of  mewing  his 
magnanimity  •,  and  that  the  Athenians  mould  be  in  a 
{late  of  difperfion,  in  order  to  difplay  the   virtues  of 
Thefeus  *;  it  was  likewife  necefiary  for  the  glory  of 
fome  Italian   Hero,  that  his  countrymen  mould  be 
reduced   to  their  prefent   miferable  condition  5    that 
they  mould  be  greater  Slaves  than  the  Ifraelites,  more 
opprerTed  than  the  Perfians,  and  more  difperfed  than 
the  Athenians  ever  were  ;  without  any  head,  without 
laws  or  civil  order,  plundered,  trampled  upon,  pulled 
to  pieces,  over-run,  and  overwhelmed  with  every  fort 
of  calamity.     And  though  indeed  we  have  feen  fome 
perfons  of  fuch  extraordinary  virtue  in  thefe  times,  as 
have  encouraged  us  to  hope  they  were  raifed  up  by 
the  hand   of  Providence  for  the  redemption  of  our 
Country,  yet  as   they  have  afterwards  been  deferted 
by  fortune  in   the  height  of  their  career  f,    it  has 
been  left  in  a  manner  lifelefs,  and  waiting  for  fome- 
body  to  bind  up  its  wounds,  to  put  an  end  to  the 

*  See  Chapter  VI.  of  the  Prince,  where  thefe  three  perfonages  are 
jfpoken  of. 

f  "  Nor  do  I  name  of  men  the  common  rout, 
Who  wandering  loofe  about, 
Grow  up  and  perifh  as  the  Summer  flie, 
Heads  without  name  no  more  remember'd 
But  fuch  as  thou  haft  folemnly  elected, 
With  gifts  and  graces  eminently  adorned, 
To  fome  great  work,  thy  glory, 
And  people's  fafety,  which  in  part  they  effect : 
Yet  towards  thefe  thus  dignify'd,  thou  oft, 
Amidil  their  height  of  noon, 

Changed  thy  countenance  and  thy  hand  with  no  regard 
Of  higheil  favours  paft. 
From  thee  on  them,  or  them  to  thee  of  fervice." 

Milton's  Sampfon  Agoniftes,  v.  $74. 

fuf- 
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fufferings   of    Lornbardy,    of  Naples  *,    and   Tuf- 
cany  f ,  and  to  heal  their  ftripes,  which  now  through 
length  of  time  have  begun  to  fefter.     Every  one  im- 
plores Heaven  to  fend  fome  Redeemer  to  deliver  it 
from  the  infolence  and  cruelty  of  Barbarians :  every 
one  is  ready   to  follow  the  Standard   of  Liberty,  if 
any  man  would  be  brave  enough  to  erect  it.     Nor  can 
we   at  prefent  fix   our  hopes   any  where  elfe  with   fo 
much  confidence  of  fuccefs  as  upon   your   illuftrious 
family,  which  being  now  at  the  head  of  the  Church^ 
and  fo  vifibly  favoured  by  God  in  all  other  relpects, 
may  exert  its  great  virtues  and  good  fortune  to  work 
out  our  deliverance,  by  putting  itfelf  at  the  head  of 
fo  glorious  an  enterprize :    which  yet   will  fcem   no 
hard  matter  to  be  effected,  if  you  confider  the  con- 
duel:  and  circumftances  of  the  Heroes  whom  I  have 
.  juft  now  mentioned.     For  though  indeed  their  actions 
were  great   and   wonderful,  they  were  Mill   but  men, 
and  none  of  them   blefled   with  a  fairer  opportunity 
of  diftinguiihing  their  merit  than  you  are  at  this  time : 
none  of  them  were  engaged  in   a  better  caufe,  or  in 
any  undertaking   more  eafy  to   be  accomplished  than 
this ;    nor   were  they    more  favoured   by  Providence 
than  you  J.     You   manifeiily   have  juftice  on  your 
tide  ;    for   whatfoever  is   neceffary  is  juft  -,  and   it  is 
but  common  companion  to  take  up  arms  in  behalf  of 
a  people  who  have  no  other  refource  or  hope  left  §. 

*  Machiavel  here  fpeaks  to  his  Patron  Lorenzo  de  Medici.  Some 
Aftrologers  in  the  beginning  of  Leo  the  Tenth's  Pontificate  pretended 
?o  foretel,  that  Julian,  his  Brother,  fhould  be  King  of  Naples,  and 
Lorenzo  his  Nephew,  Duke  of  Milan.  Nardi's  Hiitory  of  Florence, 
Book  VI. 

f  The  fame  Author  fays,  Lorenzo  wanted  to  make  himfelf  abfolute 
Lord  of  Floience. 

t  This  feems  a  bold  ftroke,  as  well  as  a  piece  of  grofs  flattery  in 
Machiavel.  to  level  fuch  perfonages  as  Mofes  and  Cyrus  with  a  Go- 
vernor of  Florence  :  as  one  of"  them  was  not  only  immediately  infpired 
and  directed  by  God,  but  admitted  to  talk  face  to  face  with  the  Supreme 
Being,  as  a  man  talks  with  his  Jriend-,  and  the  other  is  called  God's 
anointed  and  his  chofen,  by  the  Prophet  Ifaiah.  Does  he  not  likewife 
contiadift  himfelf  prefently  after,  when  he  allows  that  Miracles  were 
wrought  in  favour  of  Mofes  ? 

§  "  Juftum  eft  beilum  quibus  neceflarium  ;  &  pia  arma  quibus  nulla 
nifi  in  armis  relinquitur  (pes,"  Liv.  lib,  IX.  cap.  i. 

Every 
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Every  thing  concurs  to  facilitate  the  enterprize,  and 
certainly  in  fo  happy  a  difpofuion  of  affairs  there  can 
be  no  doubt  of  fuccefs  ;  efpecially  if  you  follow  the 
.example  of  thofe  perfons  whom  I  have  propofed  for 
your  imitation.  For  though  fome  of  them,  it  is  true, 
were  conducted  by  the  immediate  hand  of  God  in  an 
extraordinary  and  unexampled  manner,  though  the 
Sea  divided  to  let  them  pafs  through  it,  though  a 
Cloud  directed  their  courfe,  though  a  Rock  poured 
out  water  for  them,  though  Manna  was  given  them 
from  Heaven  ;  yet  there  is  no  occafion  for  fuch  mi- 
racles at  prefent,  as  your  grandeur  furnifnes  you  with 
fuffjcient  power  and  means  to  execute  a  plan  which 
you  ought  by  no  means  to  neglect:.  It  cannot  be  ex- 
pected that  God  mould  do  every  thing  for  us  :  we 
are  left  to  ourfelves  and  the  free  exercife  of  our  will 
in  many  things,  that  fo  we  may  claim  fome  merit  from 
our  own  actions. 

It  is  no  wonder  that  not  one  of  our  countrymen 
whom  I  have  mentioned  above,  could  effect  what 
may  be  hoped  from  your  illuftrious  houfe  ;  and  that 
all  military  virtue  feems  extinguifhed  in  Italy,  not- 
withftanding  the  frequent  revolutions  and  long  wars 
that  have  happened  in  it:  for  their  difcipline  was 
bad,  and  there  was  nobody  that  knew  how  to  re- 
form it.  Nothing  conduces  to  the  reputation  of  a 
new  Prince  fo  much  as  making  new  Laws  and  Infti- 
tutions,  efpecially  if  they  are  good  and  wholefome, 
and  carry  an  air  of  grandeur  with  them  :  for  then  they 
make  him  revered  and  efleemed  by  every  one.  And 
without  doubt  Italy  is  capable  of  receiving  any  new 
form  :  for  there  is  great  vigour  in  the  members,  tho* 
they  are  deftitute  of  a  proper  head  :  the  Soldiers  and 
natives  in  general  have  more  fpirit  and  fkill  in  arms 
than  moft  other  people,  and  generally  get  the  better 
in  duels  and  rencounters,  where  a  few  of  a  fide  are 
engaged  :  but  in  an  army  they  make  no  figure.  This 
proceeds  from  weaknefs  and  inexperience  in  their  offi- 
cers, who  will  never  be  duly  obeyed  by  thofe  that  are 

bee- 
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better   men   than   themfelves :  and   as  every  one  has 
that  opinion  of  himfelf,  no  Commander  has  hitherto 
had  courage,  good  fortune,  or  authority  fufficient   to 
make  himfelf  obeyed  as  he  ought  to  have  been.  From 
hence  it  has  come  to  pafs  in  all  the  wars  which   have 
happened  for  thefe  laft  twenty  years,  that   the  armies 
which  were  compofed  of  Italians  only  always  behaved 
ill,  as  we  might  inftance  at  large   in  the  actions  that 
happened  at  Taro,  Alexandria,  Capua,  Genoa,  Vaila, 
Bologna,  and  Meftri.     If  therefore    your   iiluftrious 
family  would  follow  the  example  of  thofe  great  and 
excellent  men,    who  have  delivered   their  Countries 
from  the  oppredion  of  foreigners,  it  is  neceffary  above 
all  things,  as  the  only  true  foundation  of  every  enter- 
prize,  to  provide  yourfelves   with  an   army  of  your 
own  Subjects  -,  for  you  cannot  have   better  or  more 
faithful  Soldiers  :  and  though  every  one  of  them  may 
be  a  good  man,  yet  they  will  become  ftill  better  when 
they  are  all  together,  and   find   themfelves  not  only 
commanded,  but  honoured,    carefTed,  and  preferred 
by  a  Prince  of  their  own.     You   muft  furnifh  your- 
felf  then  with  fuch  forces ;  otherwife  the  valour  alone 
of  Italians  will  not  be  able  to  fhake  off  the  yoke  of 
ftrangers  :  for  notwithftanding  the  Swifs  and   Spanifh 
Infantry   are  accounted  formidable,  they   both   have 
their  defects,  and  a  third  fort  may  be  compofed,  which 
will  be  fure  to  defeat  them,  if  ever  they  mould  chance 
to  engage.     The  Spanifh  cannot  fuftain   the  force  of 
Cavalry  -,  and  the  Swifs  are  not  invincible,  when  they 
meet   with  oiher   Infantry  as   refolute  as  themfelves. 
Experience  has  fully  (hewn  us  (and  we  fhall  always 
find  it  true)  that  the  Spaniards  are   not  able   to  cope 
with  the  French  Cavalry  ;  and   the  Swifs   have  been 
beaten  by  the  Infantry  of  Spain :  and  though  indeed 
there  has  not  been  any  thorough  trial  with  regard  to 
the  Swifs  in  that  point,  yet  there  was  a  fort  of  fpeci- 
men  in  the  battle  of  Ravenna,  when  the  Spanifh  In- 
fantry being  engaged  with  the  German  (which  obferves 
the  fame  order  and  difcipline  with  the  Swifs)  the  Spa- 
niards 
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niards,  by  the  agility  of  their  bodies,  and  the  protec- 
tion of  their  bucklers,  broke  in  upon  them  under 
their  Pikes,  and  made  great  (laughter,  with  very  little 
lofs  on  their  own  fide  ;  for  the  Germans  had  no  re- 
medy or  defence  left,  and  would  certainly  have  all 
been  cut  to  pieces,  if  the  Cavalry  had  not  come  up 
to  their  relief.  The  defects,  therefore,  of  thefe  two 
being  now  difcovered,  it  is  poffible  to  invent  a  third, 
that  may  be  able  to  make  head  againft  Cavalry,  and 
not  be  afraid  of  any  other  kind  of  Infantry ;  which  is 
to  be  done,  not  by  changing  arms,  but  altering  their 
difcipline.  Thefe  are  fome  of  the  Inftitutions  that 
give  reputation,  authority,  and  an  air  of  grandeur  to 
a  new  Prince. 

Such  an  opportunity,  therefore,  ought  eagerly  to 
be  embraced,  that  fo  Italy,  after  her  long  fufferings, 
may  at  laft  fee  her  Deliverer  appear.  Certainly  it 
cannot  well  be  conceived  with  what  affection,  with 
what  gratitude,  with  what  joy,  with  what  impatience 
for  revenge,  he  would  be  received  by  thofe  Provinces, 
which  have  been  fo  long  oppreffed  by  Barbarians. 
Where  is  the  town  that  would  not  throw  open  its  gates 
to  him  ?  or  who  are  the  people  that  would  not  take 
pride  in  obeying  him  ?  Could  any  one  be  malicious 
enough  to  oppoie  him  \  any   Italian  refufe  to  follow 

him,  when  every  one  abhors  this  cruel  tyranny? =- 

Let  me  therefore  conjure  your  illuftrious  family  to 
embark  in  this  undertaking,  with  that  fpirit  and  mag- 
nanimity, and  with  that  confidence  of  fuccefs,  which 
juft  and  noble  enterprizes  always  infpire  :  that  fo,.  un- 
der your  aufpicious  banners,  our  country  may  not 
only  be  delivered  out  of  bondage,  but  recover  its  an- 
cient reputation,  and  the  prophecy  of  Petrarch  in  the 
following  ftanza,  be  at  laft  accornplifhed, 

Virtu  contr'  al  furore 

Prendera  Y  arme,  e  fia  il  com  batter  corto, 

Che  P  antico  valore 

Ne  gl'  Italic!  cuor'  non  e'  ancor  mono. 

When 
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When  virtue  takes  the  field, 

Short  will  the  conflict  be; 

Barbarian  rage  fhall  yield 

The  palm  to  Italy. 
For  patriot  blood  ftill  warms  Italian  veins  • 
Though  low  the  fire,  a  fpark  at  leaf!  remains, 

EXAMEN.     CHAP.     XXVI. 

Concerning  the  different  forts  of  Negotiation,  and  what 
may  be  called  a  juft  reafon  for  making  war. 

IN  the  courfe  of  this  efTay,  I  have  pointed  out  th« 
difingenuity  of  Machiavel's  reafoning,  and  fhewn 
the  fallacious  manner  in  which  he  endeavours  to  irtfi 
pofe  upon  Princes,  by  recommending  Villains  to  their 
imitation,  under  the  malic  of  great  men.  I  have  ar> 
tempted  to  take  off  the  difguife  of  Virtue,  which  he 
has  thrown  over  Vice,  and  to  correct  thofe  errors  un- 
der which  many  people  lie  in  their  notions  of  Po* 
litics.  I  have  reprefented  to  Sovereigns  that  true  Po- 
licy confifts  in  furpaffing  their  fubjects  in  virtue;  that 
fo  they  may  not  be  reduced  to  the  neceffity  of  con- 
demning that  in  others  which  they  practife  them- 
felves  :  and  I  have  made  bold  to  add,  that  fuch  actions 
as  are  ufually  accounted  great  and  brilliant,  are  not 
fufficient  to  make  them  truly  glorious,  except  they 
likewife  tend  to  the  benefit  and  happinefs  of  man- 
kind. To  thefe  confiderationSj  I  mall  fubjoin  two 
others ;  one  relative  to  negotiations,  and  the  other  to 
thofe  reafons  for  making  war  which  may  properly  be 
called  lawful  and  juft. 

'  The  Minifters  that  refide  at  foreign  courts  are  pri- 
vileged fpies  *,  who   watch    the  conduct   of    thofe" 

*  Sir  Henry  Wotton  fays,  an  AmbafFador  is  "  Virbonus  peregre  mifTus 
ad  mentiendum  Reipublicae  caufa;"  "  a  good  man  fentto  lie  abroad  for 
the  benefit  of  bis  Country  :'"  for  fo  it  is  translated  by  fomebody.  But 
here  is  an  ambiguity  in  the  word  Lie,  which  was  not  intended  in  the 
Latin. 

Princei 
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Princes  to  whom  they  are  fent :  it  is  their  bufinefs  to 
penetrate  into  their  defigns,  to  weigh  their  actions,  to 
foreiee  dangers,  and  to  inform  their  mafters  of  them 
in  time.  Their  principal  aim  mould  be  to  preferve 
amity  betwixt  Sovereigns  •,  but,  inftead  of  being 
peace-makers,  they  often  (tir  up  wars.  They  employ- 
all  manner  cf  flattery,  artifice,  and  feduclion  to  draw 
fecrets  of  State  out  of  other  minifters :  they  gain  up- 
on the  weak  by  addrefs,  upon  the  proud  by  adulation, 
and  upon  the  felf-interefted  by  prefents.  In  fhort, 
they  often  are  the  moft  dangerous  perfons  in  a  ftate, 
and  look  upon  their  employment  as  a  licence  for  any 
meafures  they  may  chufe  to  adopt.  Againfl  the  arti- 
fices of  thefe  Spies,  Princes  ought  always  to  be  upon 
their  guard.:  and  the  more  important  a  negotiation  is, 
the  more  narrowly  it  behoves  them  to  obferve  the  con- 
duel  of  their  own  Minifters,  left  their  virtue  mould 
be  corrupted.  When  a  treaty  of  alliance  is  on  foot, 
a  prince  ought  to  exert  all  his  prudence  and  vigilance,, 
and  maturely  confider  the  nature  of  the  engagement 
he  is  going  to  conclude  •,  that  fo  he  may  not  afterwards 
have  reafon  to  complain  of  any  hardfhip  or  embar- 
raffment  in  fulfilling  it.  For  a  treaty  thoroughly  exa- 
mined on  every  fide,  and  in  all  its  confequences,  is  a 
very  different  thing  from  one  that  is  but  fuperficially 
conlidered  :  what  appears  to  be  a  great  and  real  ad- 
vantage at  firft  fight,  may  prove,  upon  a  nearer  view, 
to  be  only  a  wretched  palliative,  that  muft  end  in  the 
ruin  of  his  ftate.  Befides  thefe  precautions,  it  is  necef- 
fary  to  fee  that  the  Treaty  is  drawn  up  in  the  moft 
clear  and  expreffive  terms ;  a  fcrupulous  cavilling 
Grammarian  is  almoft  as  ufeful  an  aftiftant  in  fuch  cafes, 
as  an  able  Politician,  in  order  to  prevent  the  ftale  li- 
tigious diftin&ion  betwixt  the  fpirit  and  letter  of  a 
Treaty  being  trumped  up  upon  occafion.  It  would 
not  be  a  labour  unworthy  of  a  Politician  to  draw  up 
a  fort  of  a  narrative  of  the  difficulties  and  diftreffes 
into  which  many  Princes  have  plunged  themfelves 
by  precipitation,  for  the  benefit  of  thofe  that  are 
about  to  enter  into  treaties  and  alliances :  the  pe- 

rufal 
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rufal  of  fuch  a  work  would  give  them  time  and  oo 
cafion  to  make  reflections  that  might  be  of  fervice  to 
them. 

Negotiations  are  not  always  carried  on  by  Minifters 
with  full  powers  and  credentials  :  perfons  are  often 
fent  without  any  public  character,  either  to  one  Court 
or  the  other,  but  to  fome  third  place,  where  they 
make  propofals  to  each  other  with  fo  much  the   more 
liberty,  as  the  perfons  of  their  Makers  are  lefs  ex- 
pofed.     The  preliminaries  of  the  lad  peace  betwixt 
the  Emperor  and  France  were  fettled  in  this  manner, 
in  the  territories  of  Neuweid,  without  the  Princes  of 
the  Empire,    or  the    maritime  powers,    being  made 
privy    to   it.     Victor  Amadeus,    the  moil    able  and 
artful  Prince  of  his  time,  and  one  that  knew  better 
than  any  how  to  diflemble  his  defigns,  impofed  upon 
Europe  more  than  once  by  fuch  artifices :  particularly 
when  he  was  attended   by  Marfhal  de  Catinat,  in  the 
habit  of  a  Monk,  who,    under  a  pretence  of  being 
employed  by  that    Prince  in   his  fpiritual  concerns, 
found  means  to  draw   him  off  from  the  Emperor's 
intereft,  and  make  him  a  Profelyte  to  France.     This 
negotiation  was  conducted  with  fo  much  fecrecy  and 
addrefs  by  the  King  and  that  General,  that  all  Europe 
looked  upon  the  alliance,  which  foon  after  was  con- 
cluded betwixt  Savoy   and   France,  as  a  molt  won- 
derful and   unexpected  ftroke  of   Politics  *.     But  I 
do  not  pretend  either  wholly  to  juftify  or  condemn 
the  conduct    of    Victor   Amadeus,    though    I    have 
quoted  him  as  an  example  ;  I  may  be  allowed  how- 
,  ever  to  admire  his  policy  and  addrefs,  which,  when 
applied  to    good    purpofes,    are    qualifications  abfo- 
lutely  neceflary  and  commendable  in  a  Sovereign. 

It  may  be  laid  down  as  a  general  rule,  that  none 
but  men  of  the  mod  adroit  and  fubtle  fpirit  mould 
be  employed  in  difficult  negotiations  :  fuch  as  not 
only  know  how  to  conduct  intrigues,  and  infinuate 
..  themfelves  into  the  confidence  of  others,  but  are  fo 
quick  as  to  difcern  the  thoughts  of  their  hearts  from 

*  See  Age  of  Lewis  XIV.  Ch.  i$t 

the 
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the  emotion  of  their  countenances  ;  fo  that  nothing, 
can  efcape  their  fagacity  and  penetration  *.  Thefe 
qualities,  however,  mud  not  be  too  ofcen  exerted  :  it 
is  with  them  as  with  high  fpices  in  a  ragout,  the  too 
frequent  ufe  of  which  is  apt  to  pall  the  tafle,  and 
makes  them  lofe  their  effect  upon  a  palate  that  has 
been  Ions;  accuftomed  to  them ;  whereas,  integrity 
and  plairfdealing  never  lofe  their  relifh  ;  they  are  like 
that  frmple  and  natural  food  which  agrees  with  every 
conftitution,  and  invigorates  the  body  without  inflam- 
ing it,  A  Prince  whofe  probity  and  good  faith  are 
publicly  known,  will  of  neceffity  have  the  confidence 
of  all  others  :  he  will  make  himfelf  happy  without 
the  affiftance  of  knavery,  and  powerful  by  dint  of 
virtue  alone.  The  tranquillity,  and  welfare  of  his 
State  are  a  center  as  it  were,  where  all  the  radii  of  his 
politics  unite,  and  to  which  all  his  negotiations  ulti- 
mately tend. 

The  peace  of  Europe  chiefly  depends  upon  main- 
taining that  due  balance,  by  which  the  fuperior  power 
of  one  State  is  counterpoised  by  the  united  flrength 
of  others  :  if  this  equilibrium  mould  be  deftroyed, 
it  is  much  to  be  feared  fome  great  revolution  would 
enfue,  and  fome  over-grown  Monarchy  rife  out  of  the 
wreck  of  thofe  that  have  ruined  themfelves  by  dis- 
union. The  circumftances  of  the  European  Princes 
at  prefent  fhould  therefore  incline  them  to  cultivate 
alliances,  and  to  enter  into  treaties  with  each  other, 
which  may  enable  them  jointly  to  cppofe  the  attempts 
of  any  ambitious  power  they  are  afraid  of;  and  they 
ought  always  to  mi-ftruft  thofe  that  endeavour  to  ex«* 
cite  difcord  and  jealoufles  amongft  them.  Let  them 
remember  the  Conful,  who,  to  (hew  the  advantage  of 

♦  Mr.  Voltaire,  fomewhere  in  his  Life  of  Charles  XII.  King  of 
Sweden,  fays,  "  That  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  being  fent  to  difco- 
ver,  if  poilible,  whether  that  Prince  had  any  defign  of  invading  Ruf- 
i]'df  found  him  poring  upon  a  map  of  that  Country,  when  he  was  in- 
troduced into  his  pretence.  Upon  which,  he  waved  all  further  en- 
deavours to  found  his  intentions  upon  that  point,  imagining  he  had 
Sufficiently  difcovered  them  from  that  circumitance  ;"  and  ib  indeed 
it  proved. 

Vol.  II.  Ft  union, 
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union,  took  the  tail  of  a  horfe  in  his  hand,  and  en- 
deavoured in  vain  to  pull  it  off;  but  when  he  had 
plucked  away  one  hair  after  another,  as  long  as  he 
thought  fit,  he  eafily  pulled  off  the  remainder*.  This 
is  a  leffon  that  may  be  recommended  to  the  confider- 
ation  of  certain  Princes  in  our  times,  with  no  lefs 
propriety  than  it  was  to  the  Roman  legions  :  nothing 
but  a  ftricl  union  amongft  them  can  make  them  ref- 
peclable,  and  fecure  the  peace  of  Europe. 

It  would  be  happy  for  the  World,  if  there  were  no 
other  means  but  negotiations  to  maintain  juftice,  and 
re-eftablifh  harmony  and  tranquility  amongft  nations  : 
reafon  then  would  take  place  inftead  of  arms ;  and 
men  would  decide  their  differences  by  argument  in- 
ftead of  cutting  each  others  throats.  But  fad  necef- 
fity  forces  Princes  to  have  recourie  to  ways  that  are 
more  inhuman.  There  are  occafions  which  oblige 
them  to  defend  the  liberties  of  people  by  dint  of 
arms,  when  others  endeavour  to  opprefs  them  ;  when 
ir  is  neceffary  to  ufe  force  and  violence  to  extort  that 
which  cannot  be  obtained  by  gentle  means  ;  and  to 
commit  the  caufe  of  the  injured  to  the  event  of  a 
Battle.  In  fuch  cafes  a  vigorous  war  is  the  only  ex- 
pedient to  reftore  a  firm  and  lafting  peace  :  for  good 
motives  alone  make  a  war  juft  or  unjuft  ;  but  the  paf- 
fions  and  ambition  of  Princes  often  blind  their  judg- 
ment, and  reprefent  the  moil  violent  and  injurious  ac- 
tions in  the  faireft  light.  It  is  a  remedy,  however, 
that  fhould  not  be  applied,  whilft  any  other  is  left : 
and  it  ought  always  to  be  well  confidered,  whether  it 
is  the  effeel:  of  pride,  or  the  refult  of  cool  reafon  and 
neceffity. 

Defenfive  wars  are  certainly  the  moft  juftifiable; 
but  there  are  others  occafioned  by  difputable  titles,  in 
which  princes  are  neceffitated  to  affert  their  rights, 
fword  in  hand,  and  to  determine  their  refpective  pre- 
tentions by  force — A  due  precaution  and  regard  to 

•  The  old  Hory  of  the  bundle  of  arrows  might  have  ferved  as  well 
here,  and  is  much  better  known. 

felf- 
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felf-prefervation,  fometimcs  likevvife  engage  a  Prince 
in  war-,  and   though   indeed   fuch  a  war  may,   ilriclly 
fpeaking,   be  called  an  ofrenfive  one,   it  is  neverthelels 
juft.     When  fome  enormous  over-fwelled  power  feems 
ready  to  burfl,  and  threatens  the  world   with  havock 
and  deftruclion,  it  is  but  common  prudence  to  throw 
up  banks  to   reftrain  the   courfe  of  the   torrent,  and 
prevent  an  inundation,  whilil  it   is  yet  in  our  power. 
When   the  clouds  begin   to   gather   together,    when 
thunder   and   lightning   proclaim    the   approach  of  a 
dorm,  the  Prince,  who  is  more  immediately  threaten- 
ed with  the  danger,  and   cannot  withftand    it  alone* 
ought  to  enter  into  alliance   with  others,  the  circum- 
ilances  of  whofe  affairs  may  likewife  make  it  neceffary 
for  them  to  join   him   for   their  own   fafety.     If  the 
kings  of  Egypt,  Syria,  and  Macedonia  had  confede- 
rated againfl  the  Romans,  the  latter  could  never  have 
conquered   thofe   nations  :    a  firm    alliance    amongft 
them  would  have  fruftrated   thofe   ambitious  defignsi 
the  accomplifhment  of  which  enflaved   the  Univerfe* 
As  it  is  a  point  of  prudence  to  chufe  the  lefs   of  two 
evils,  when  one  of  them  is  unavoidable,  and  to  pre- 
fer a  certain  advantage  to  one  that  is  uncertain,  it  is 
better  for  a   Prince   to   enter  into    an   ofrenfive  war* 
whilft  he  is  at  liberty  to   make   choice,  either  of  the 
olive  or   the  laurel  branch,  as  he  pleafes,  than  to  flay 
till  his  c  ire  urn  dances  are   become   defperate,    and   a 
declaration  of  war  would  only  ferve  to  defer  his  ruin 
a  little  while.     It  is  a  certain  maxim  that  it  is  better 
to  anticipate,  than   to  be   anticipated,  and   wife  men 
have    always    availed    themfelves    of    it  *.      Many 
Princes  enter  into  Treaties  with  their  allies,   by  which 
they  engage  to  furnifh  them  with  a  certain   number 
of  Auxiliaries  in  their  wars :.  for,  as  there  is  no  power 
in  Europe  that  can  fupport  itfelf  againfl  all  the  reft 
without  allies,  they  are  obliged  to  fuccour  each  other 

•  The  firft  Edition  here  adds  what  follows,  which  is  (truck  out  jri 
the  fecond,  <s  en  faifant  ufage  de  leurs  forces  avant  que  ieurs  ennemis 
■ayent  pris  des  arrangemens  capables  de  leur  lier  les  mains,  &  de  de- 
truire  leur  pouvoir." 

*  fa  iii 
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in  cafe  of  need,  for  their  own  fafety  and  prefervation. 
The  event  determines  which  of  the  contracting  powers 
reaps  the  molt  advantage  from  fuch  an  alliance  :  a 
happy  opportunity  favours  one  of  the  parties  at  one 
time,  and  another  at  another.  Prudence,-  honour,. 
and  good  faith  then  equally  oblige  Princes  to  fulfil 
their  engagements  with  the  molt  fcrupulous-  punc- 
tuality, eipecially  as 'the  welfare  of  their  SU'bjeftq 
principally  depends  upon  a  religious  observation  of 
them. 

-  All  wars,  therefore,  which  are  besun  with  no  fur- 
ther view  than  to  repel  the  violence  of  ufurpation,  to- 
maintain  one's  lawful  rights,  and  to  prefer ve  the  li- 
berty of  mankind -*,  are  agreeable  to  juftice.  The 
Sovereigns  that  are  engaged  in  fuch,  cannot  rea- 
ibnably  be  reproached  with  the  blood  that  is  fned  : 
necefijty  obliges  them  to  act  in  that  manner  ;  and  in 
fuch  c  i  re  um  fiances  war  is  a  lef>  evil  than  peace. 
[Some  Princes  formerly  gave  thcmfelves  no  trouble 
about  alliances,  but  hired  out  their  Soldiers  and 
made  a  merchandize  of  the  blood  of  their  Subjects  f.] 
But,  as  the  institution  of  Soldiery  is  for  the  defence 
of  their  country,  to  hire  them  out  to  others  like  dogs 
or  bulls  to  be  baited,  feerns  to  me  at  once  to  pervert 
the  end  both  of  war  and  negotiation.  It  is  com- 
monly  faid  that  facred  things  ought  not  to  be  fold  5 
can  any  thing  be  more  facred  than  human  blood  ? 

As  to  wars  about  Religion,  if  they  be  civil  wars, 
they  are  almoft  always  the  effects  of  an  imprudent 
partiality  in  a  Sovereign,  who  has  been  weak  enough 
to  favour  one  Sect  at  the  expence  of  another,  and  has 
either  too  much  confined,  or  too  much  indulged  the 
public   exerciie   of   certain   modes  of  worfhip  -,    but 

*  *  To  preferve  the  liberty  cf  mankind1  is  a  vague  exprefFkm,  and 
often  made  ufe  of  to  countenance  deiWns  of  a  very  different  nature  j 
eipecially  with  regard  to  the  Germanic  body. 

f  What  is  included  betwixt  the  two  Crochets  above  runs  in  the 
firit  Edition,  "  Ce  Sujet  me  conduit  naturellement  a  parler*des  Princes, 
qui  par  un  negoce  mciii  dans  rAnnquite,  tranfiquent  du  iangdeleurs 
peoples:  Jeur  Cour  eft  comme  un  encan,  ou  leurs  troupes  font  vendues 
a  ceux  qui  offrcnt  le  plus  de  fubiides.1' 

efpe- 
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efpecially  if  he  has  interfered  too  bufily  in  party  quar- 
rels, which  are  but  ihort-lived  fparks,  when  a  Prince 
does  not  interpofe  on  one  fide  or  other,  though  they 
often  break  out  into  a  raging  flame,  when  he  fo- 
ments them  by  efpoufing  either.  To  maintain  civil 
government  in  due  vigour,  and  to  allow  a  general 
liberty  of  confcience;  to  acl  like  a  King  rather  than 
a  Pried,  is  the  lure  way  to  preferve  a  State  from  thofe 
tempefts,  which  the  dogmatical  Spirit  of  Divines  is 
always  endeavouring  to  excite. — But  to  enter  into  fo- 
reign wars  upon  the  account  of  Religion,  is  the 
height  of  in|uftice  and  abibrdity.  To  march  from 
Aix-la-Chapelie  to  convert  the  Saxons  with  lire  and 
fvvord,  as  Charlemagne  did  ;  or  to  fit  out  a  powerful 
fleet  o-n  purpofe  to  go  and  periuade  the  Sultan  of 
Egypt  to  turn  Chriftian,  were  ftrange  expeditions  in- 
deed *  ;  but  the  rage  of  Crufades  is  now  over:  Hea- 
ven grant  it  may  never  return  !  —  War  in  general  is 
the  caufe  of  many  miferies-,  the  iffue  is  fo  uncertain., 
and  the  confequences  lb  ruinous  to  a  country,  that  a 
Prince  cannot  confider  the  matter  too  maturely  be- 
fore he  engages  in  if.'  'For  the  outrages  wnich  his 
troops  commit  in  an  enemy's  country  are  but  trifling 
grievances  in  companion  of  thofe  that  are  felt  in  his 
own  -f.  Certainly  if  Princes  could  have  a  true  re- 
prefencation  laid  before  them  of  the  calamities  that 
are  occasioned  by  a  declaration  of  war  alone,  they 
could  not  help  being  affected  with  it.  But  their  ima- 
gination cannot  be  iuopoied  ftrong  enough  of  itfelf 
fully  to  conceive  the  evils  they  have  never  expe- 
rienced, and  from  which  their  elevation  in  a  great 
meafure  fecures  them.  Flow  can  they  be  proper 
judges  cf  the  burden  of  thofe  taxes,  which  lie  fo 
heavy  upon  the  backs  of  their  Subjects ;  the  Jofs  of 
the  youth  of  their  country,  which  is  drained  to  furnifh 

*  As  the  Emperor  Charles  V.  did. 

f  The  following  paiTage,  which  ;s  in  the  firft  Edition,  is  here  (truck 
out  in  the  fecond,  "  C7eit  im  a6te  f;  grave  &  de  fi  grand  importance  da 
lV-.'.re  prendre,  qu'il  eft  etonnant  que  taut  de  Roys  en  ayent  pris  li 
faeilemtut  la  resolution." 

F  f  -:  re- 
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recruits  -?  the  contagious  diftempers  that  fweep  away 
their  forces ;  the  horror  of  battles,  and  of  fieges, 
which  are  (till  more  deftructive;  the  deftitute  con- 
dition of  the  wounded,  and  fuch  as,  perhaps,  are  de- 
prived of  their  limbs,  the  only  means  and  inltruments 
of  their  fubfiftance  -,  the  pitiable  circumftances  of 
helplefs  orphans,  that  are  doomed  to  be  ftarved  by  the 
lofs  of  their  fathers,  upon  whom  their  fupport  entirely 
depended  ;  and  the  want  of  fo  many  ufeful  men  to  the 
public,  who  have  been  mowed  down  by  an  untimely 
death  *  ?  Princes  indeed  that  look  upon  their  Subjects 
as  fo  many  Slaves,  expofc  them  without  pity,-  and  fee 
them  perifh  without  regret:  but  others,  who  confider 
&11  men  as  their  equals  in  point  of  humanity,  and  re- 
gard their  people  as  a  body  of  which  they  themfelves 
jare  the  foul?  are,  and  ought  to  be  very  fparing  of  their 
blood. 

By  way  of  conclufion  to  this  effay,  I  beg  the  favour 
of  all  Sovereigns  not  to  be  offended  at  the  liberty  which 
I  have  taken  in  addreffing  them  •,  as  my  only  defign 
Jias  been  to  fpeak  truth,  to  animate  them  to  virtue, 
and  to  flatter  nobody.  The  good  opinion  I  entertain 
of  thole  that  govern  the  Worid  at  prefent,  induces 
me  to  think  them  worthy  of  hearing  truths,  which 
men  neither  could  nor  durft  fpeak  to  fuch  Monfters  as 
Nero,  Alexander  VI.  Caefar  Borgia,  and  Lewis  XI.  \ 
but,  Heaven  be  thanked,  none  of  the  European  Princes 
now  are  of  that  ftamp;  and  it  is  giving  them  great, 
but  due  praife,  to  fay  that  any  one  has  free  leave  at 
fheir  tribunal,  boldly  to  arraign  every  thing  that  de- 
grades Royalty,  and  is  offenfive  to  Juftice  =f*. 

*  The  fecond  Edition  here  leaves  out  what  follow,  "  Les  Princes 
qui  ne  font  dans  le  moride  que  pour  rencire  les  hoinmes  heureux, 
^evraient  hien  y  penfer,  avant  que  les  expofer,  pour  des  caufes  fri- 
yole'  &  vaines,  a  tout  ce  que  Thumanire  a  de  plus  a  redouter." 

f  "  Rara  temporum  felicitas,  ubi  ientire  qua?  velis,  &  quae  fentia§ 
fijjeere  licet."  Tacit  Hifl.  \. 

The  End  of  the  P&inc£  and  tlie  Examen. 
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Caftruccio  Caftracani  of  Lucca, 


Written  by  NICHOLAS  MACHIAVEL,    and  in- 

*  fcribed  to  his  particular  friends  Zanobi  Buondel- 
monti,  and  Luigi  Alamanni. 

IT  feems  very   (trange,    my   deareft  friends,  when 
we  confider  the  thing  maturely,  that  almoft  all,  or 
at  lead  the  greater  part  of  thofe  who  have  performed 
the  moft  heroic  aclions,  and  ihone  with   the  greateft 
luftre  in  their  paffage  through   the  world,  have  either 
been  born  of  very  mean  and  obfcure  parents,  or  fuch 
as  have    been    remarkably   perfecuted    by  Fortune : 
fome  of  them  having  been  expofed  to  wild  beafts  in 
their  infancy,  and  others  fo  afhamed  of  their  nativity, 
that  they  have  pretended  to  be  the  Sons  of  Jupiter, 
or   fome  other  Deity  :  of  which  it  is  needlefs,  and 
perhaps   would   be   invidious,  to  recite   inftances,  as 
many   will   naturally  occur  to  every  one's   memory. 
But   it   kerns   by  this,  as   if  Fortune   had  a  mind   to 
Ihew  the  World,  that   it   is  me  alone,  and  not  Pru- 
dence, that  makes  men  great,  by  exerting   her  power 

•  at  a  time  when  Prudence   cannot   poMibly  be  faid  to 
have  any  (bare  in  it. 

Callruccio  Caftracani  of  Lucca,  then  was  one  of 
theft*,  who,  cpnfidering  the  place  where  he  was  born, 
and  the  times  in  which  he  lived,  performed  very  great 

and 
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and  extraordinary  things  :  for  he  was  neither  more 
happy  nor  eminent  in  his  birch,  than  many  other 
Heroes,  as  I  ihall  (hew  in  the  Hiftory  of  his  Life, 
which  I  intend  to  write;  for  I  think  there  are  many 
inftances  in  it  both  of  great  courage  and  virtue,  and 
alio  of  good  fortune,  which  highly  deferve  to  be 
made  public  :  and  upon  that  account,  I  have  taken 
the  freedom  of  addrefiing  it  to  you,  as  perfons  thpt 
take  more  delight  in  virtuous  a&ions,  than  any  others 
that  I  know. 

The  Caflracani  were  reckoned  amongft  the  No- 
bility of  Lucca  ;  though  indeed  (according  to  the 
courfe  of  all  worldly  things)  that  family  is  now  ex- 
tinct. The  lafl  male  of  it  was  one  Anconio,  who  de- 
voting himfclf  to  a  religious  life,  became  Canon  of 
St.  Michael's  in  Lucca,  and  out  of  refpect  was  called 
MeATer'- Antonio.  He  had  no  relations  left  but  on£ 
Siller,  who  had  been  married  to  Buonaccorfo  Cenami ; 
but  her  hufband  dying,  and  Jhe  being  left  a  widow, 
had  returned  to  live  with  her  brother,  with  a  refa- 
ction not  to  marry  again.  MefTer'  Antonio  had  a 
vineyard  at  the  back  of  his  houfe,  which  was  fur- 
rounded  by  feveral  of  his  neighbour's  gardens  in  fuch 
a  manner,  that  one  might  get  into  it  on  any  fide 
without  much  difficulty.  It  happened  one  morning 
a  little  after  fun  rife,  that  Madam  Dianora  (for  that 
was  the  Sifter's  name)  going  to  gather  fome  fruit  in 
the  vineyard,  perceived  a  ruftiing  under  the  leaves 
of  one  of  the  vines,  and  looking  more  attentively 
that  way,  at  lafl  thought  fne  heard  a  fort  of  a  cry. 
Upon  which,  running  as  fall  as  fhe  could  to  the 
place,  (he  difcovered  the  hands  and  face  of  a  new-born 
infant  almoft  covered  over  with  leaves,  which  feemed 
to  cry  out  for  help ;  and  though  (he  was  furprifed 
and  frighted  at  fo  unufual  a  fpectacle,  fhe  took  ic 
up  tenderly  in  her  arms,  and  carried  it  into  the  houfe ; 
and  after  fhe  had  warned  it,  and  wrapped  it  in  clean 
linen,  fhe  prefented  it  to  her  Brother  on  his  return 
from  his  devotions.  Antonio,  being  informed  of 
thefe  circumftances,  ancj  feeing  the  child,  was  no  lefs 

afto- 
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aftoniihed  and  moved  with  companion  than  his  Sifter 
had  been,  and  confidering  with  theinfelves  what  was 
bed  to  be  done  upon  fuch  an  occafion,  they  deter- 
mined at  laft  to  adopt  it,  as  he  was  an  Ecclefiaftic, 
and  fhe  had  no  children:  for  which  purpofe,  having 
taken  a  nurfe  into  the  houfe,  they  had  it  baptized  by 
the  name  of  Caftruccio  (after  their  Father)  and  edt> 
cated  it  with  as  much  tendernefs  as  if  it  had  been  their 
own  Son. 

In  the  mean  time,  Caftruccio  became  more  and 
more  graceful  in  his  perfon  every  day  as  he  grew  up, 
fhewing  a  poignancy  of  genius,  and  quicknefs  of  ap- 
prehenfion,  much  beyond  his  years,  in  learning  any- 
thing that  Antonio  thought  fit  to  teach  him  :  fo  that 
the  good  man  defigning  to  make  him  a  Prieft,  and 
to  refign  his  Canonry  and  other  preferments  to  him 
at  a  proper  time,  gave  him  fuch  an  education,  as 
was  moll  fuitable  for  one  that  was  intended  for  that 
profeQion.  But  when  Caftruccio  arrived  at  the  age 
of  fourteen,  he  began  to  fhew  but  little  relilh  for  a 
fpiritual  life,  and  laying  afide  the  awe  he  had  till 
then  flood  in  of  his  benefactors,  he  threw  away  his 
godly  books,  and  difcovered  a  greater  inclination  to 
arms,  which  he  would  often  handle  with  great  plea- 
fure,  whenever  he  had  an  opportunity ;  delighting 
himfelf  likewife  in  running,  leaping,  wreftling,  and 
fuch  like  exercifes,  in  all  which  he  fhewed  a  degree 
of  courage,  dexterity,  and  bodily  ftrengrh,  far  fu- 
perior  to  all  other  boys  of  his  age.  As  to  reading,  he 
did  not  trouble  himfelf  much  about  ir,  except  now 
and  then,  when  he  met  with  a  book  that  treated  ei- 
ther of  war,  or  the  exploits  of  fome  great  and  eminent 
man-,  all  which  things  gave  Mefler' Antonio  much 
uneafinefs. 

There  was  at  that  time  a  Gentleman  in  Lucca, 
called  Francifco  Guinigi,  who  far  excelled  all  the  reft 
of  his  fellow-citizens  in  riches,  intereft,  and  polite 
accomplifhments.  He  followed  the  military  pro- 
fellion,  and  had  ferved  a  confiderable  time  under  the 
yifconti,  Dukes  of  Milan  :  and  as  he  was  a  Ghibe* 

line, 
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line,  he  was  looked  upon  as  the  head   of  that  party 
in  Lucca.     This  Gentleman   happening  to  be  then  ac 
Lucca,  as  we  juftnow  faid,  ufed  to  take  a  walk  every 
morning  and  evening3  with  other  Citizens,  before  the 
Governor's  houfe  in  St.  Michael's  Square,  where   he 
could  not  help  often  taking  notice  of  Caftruccio,  who 
ufed  to  exercife  himfeif  there,  amongft  other  boys,  in 
the  manner  we   have  already  related;  and  becaufe  he 
feemed  not  only  to  furpafs  them  all,  but  to  aifume  a 
fort  of  authority  over  them,  which  they  readily  fub- 
mitted  to,  as  they  feemed  both   to  love  and   admire 
him,  he  became  very  curious  to  know  who  and  what 
that  youth   was.     Being   informed  cf  thefe   circum- 
ftances  by  the  by-ftanders,  he   grew  more  defirous  to 
have   him   near  his   perfon  ;  and   calling  him  to  him 
one  day,  he  afked  him,   4t  whether  he  mould  not  like 
to  live  in  a  Gentleman's  houfe,  who  would  teach  him 
to  ride  the  great  horfe,  and  to  handle   his  arms  like 
a  Soldier,  rather  than   with  a   Priefc,  who  would  tire 
him  to  death   with   prayers  and   preaching?"   Upon 
the  mention  of  Horfes  and  Arms,  Caftruccio  was  at- 
molt  tranfported   out   of    his  fenfes;    but  Francifco 
perceiving  that  his   mcdefty  would  not   fuMer  him   to 
fpeak  out,  encouraged   the   boy  to  declare  his   mind 
frankly  and   openly.     Upon,  which,    he   at   laft   told 
him,  t;  that  if  he  had  the  liberty  of  chufing  for  him- 
felf,  he  had  much  rather  be  a  Soldier  than  a  Prieft." 
Francifco  was  fo  pleafed  with  this  anfwer,  that   in   a 
few  days  the  Canon  Antonio  was   prevailed  upon  by 
his   importunities  to  put  Caftruccio  under  his   pro- 
lection  -,  efpecially  as  he  found  his  natural  inclination 
to  a  military  life  was  fo  ftrong,  that  it  was  impoffibie 
to  mailer  it, 

Caftruccio  then  having  taken  leave  of  his  old  friend 
the  Canon,  went  home  with  Francifco  Guinigi ;  under 
whole  tuition  it  is  almoit  incredible  in  how  fhort  a 
time  he  made  himfeif  a  perfect  mafter  of  all  thofe 
exercifes  and  accomplishments,  which  are  requifite  in 
a  Gentleman.  For  in  the  firft  place,  he  had  learnt 
to  ride  and  manage  the  higheft  fpirjted  horfe  with  the 

ut- 
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utmoft  grace  and  dexterity;  and  in  tilts  and  tour- 
naments, he  far  excelled  all  the  youth  in  the  City, 
even  at  thefe  years  •,  fo  that  in  all  the  exercifes,  which 
required  either  courage,  or  fkill,  or  agility,  he  had 
no  equal,  With  all  thefe.  advantages  he  had  a  mod 
engaging  addrefs,  and  never  either  did  or  faid  any 
ihincr  that  was  rude  or  difagreeable  to  any  body.  He 
always  treated  his  fuperiors  with  great  refpect,  and 
was  no  lefs  modeft  amongft  his  equals,  than  com- 
plaifant  and  familiar  with  his  inferiors.  ■  Such  a  be- 
haviour foon  gained  him  'the  affections  and  efteem, 
not  only  of  the  Guinigi  family,  but  of  the  whole 
City  of  Lucca. 

When  he  was  about  eighteen,  it  happened  that  the 
Guelf  faction   drove   the   Ghibelines   out   of  Pavia  : 
upon  which   occafion,  the  Duke  of  Milan  being  de- 
firous  to  re-eftabiiih   them  there,   fent  Francifco  Gui- 
nigi to  their  fuccour,  who  took  Caftruccio  along  with 
him,  as  a  perfon  of  whom   he  had   conceived   very 
great  hopes,  and   in   whom   he  much  confided  :  and 
indeed  he  gave  fo  many  proofs   of  his  prudence  and 
courage    in   that  expedition,    that    he   acquired   the 
higheft  reputation,  and  became  talked  of,  not  only 
in  Pavia,  but  all  over  Lombardy,  with  great  honour 
and  refped.     He  returned   to  Lucca,  therefore,,  with 
ftill  more  glory   than   he   left  it,  and  had  the  fatis- 
faction  to  find  that  he  had  prodigioufly  increafed   the 
number  of  his  friends ;  as  indeed  he  had  neglected  no 
means,  that  were  neceffary,  to  conciliate  to  himlelf  the 
affections  of  the  people.     Soon  after,  his  friend  Fran- 
cifco Guinigi  falling  fick,  and  finding  his  illnefs  was* 
likely  to  prove  mortal,  left  Caftruccio  tutor  and  guar- 
dian to  his  only  fon  Paolo,  a  youth  of  about  thirteen 
years  of  age.     Fie   called  him   to  his  bed-Iide  before 
his  death,  and  prayed  him  to   take  the  fame  care  of 
his  child  that  he   had  taken  of  him,  and  that  if  he 
thought  there   was  any  fort  of  gratitude  due   to  the 
father,  he   would   (hew  it   to  the  fon.     After   Fran- 
cifco   was  dead,    and  Caftruccio  thus  fettled   in  his 
truft,  his  power  and  reputation  became  i'o  great  in 
6  Luce*?, 
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Lucca,  that  the  favour  and  efteem  which  his  fellow^ 
citizens  had  fhewn  him  before,  at  laft  turned  to  envy* 
and  many  went  fo  far  as  to  calumniate  him,  as  a  man 
that  was  much  to  be  fufpe&ed  of  harbouring  tyran- 
nical defigns,  and  ambitious  to  enflave  his  country. 
The  chief  of  thefe  was  Georgio  delli  Opizi,  head  of 
the  Guelf  faction  in  Lucca,  who  having  entertained 
fome  hopes  of  making  himfelf,  in  a  manner,  Prince 
of  that  City  after  the  death  of  Guinigi,  quickly  found 
Callruccio  had  gained  fuch  an  intereft,  by  the  im- 
portance of  the  trull  he  was  left  in,  and  the  influence 
which  his  other  good  qualities  gave  him*  that  he 
would  be  a  great  impediment  to  his  fchemes,  and 
therefore  took  all  opportunities  of  fpreading  fuch 
reports  to  his  prejudice  wherever  he  went.  Caflruccio* 
therefore,  began  to  be  alarmed  at  thefe  calumnies, 
and  ftill  more  fo,  as  he  apprehended  Opizi's  intention 
was  to  difgrace  him  by  this  means,  in  fuch  a  manner* 
with  the  Lieutenant  whom  Robert,  King  of  Naples* 
had  fet  over  them,  that  the  latter  might  at  laft,  per- 
haps, take  it  into  his  head  to  drive  him  out  of  the 
City.    . 

The  town  of  Pifa  was  then  under  the  government 
of  Uguccione  della  Fagiuola,  originally  a  native  of* 
Arezzo,  who  having  been  at  firft  appointed  by  the 
Pifans  to  command  their  forces,  foon  after  became 
their  Lord,  and  having  given  protection  to  certain 
Ghibelines,  who  had  been  banilhed  from  Lucca,  Ca- 
llruccio entered  into  a  fecret  correfpondence  with  thefe 
exiles  to  reftore  them,  if  poffible,  by  the  affiflance  of 
Uguccione,  and  even  communicated  his  defian  to 
fome  of  his  friends  at  home,  who  were  as  jealous  asS 
himfelf  of  the  power  of  the  Opizi.  Having  fetcled 
proper  meafures,  therefore,  for  this  purpofe,  Ca- 
llruccio fecretly  began  to  fortify  a  certain  tower  in 
the  City,  called  la  Torre  delli  Onefti,  into  which  he 
conveyed  a  fufficient  quantity  of  ammunition  and 
provifions  ;  in  order,  if  there  (hould  be  occafion,  to 
defend  himfelf  there  for  fome  days.  On  the  night 
agreed  upon  with  Uguccione,  for  the  execution  of 

their 
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their  enterprize,  the  latter  did  not  fail  to  be  at  the 
place  of  rendezvous  betwixt  Lucca  and  the  neigh* 
bouring  mountains  •,  from  whence  upon  the  proper 
fignal  being  made,  he  advanced  towards  St.  Peter's 
Gate,  and  let  fire  to  the  Portcullis.  Caftruccio,  on 
the  other  hand,  raifed  a  tumult  in  the  town  at  the 
fame  time,  and  calling  the  people  together  to  arms, 
broke  down  the  gate  on  the  infidc;  after  which, 
Uguccione  having  entered  with  his  men,  he  not  only 
(loured  the  whole  town,  but  killed  Georgio  Opizt 
and  all  his  family,  with  many  others  of  his  friends 
and  partizans;  and  having  driven  out  the  former 
Governor,  he  reformed  the  (late  as  Uguccione  di- 
rected, after  a  terrible  defolation  made  in  it,  for  he 
banilhed  above  an  hundred  other  families  out  of  the 
City  ;  part  of  whom  took  refuge  at  Florence,  and  the 
reft  at  Piftoia,  two  Cities  of  the  Gueif  faction,  and  for 
that  reafon  enemies  to  Uguccione,  and  the  prevailing 
party  in  Lucca. 

The  Florentines,  therefore,  and  fome  other  States 
of  the  Guelf  party,  perceiving  the  Ghibelines  began 
to  gain  ground  very  faft  in  Tufcany,  entered  into  a 
confederacy  to  reftore  the  Lucchefe  exiles  ;  and  hav- 
ing raifed  a  powerful  army,  they  caufed  it  to  enter 
the  Vale  of  Nievole,  where  they  took  Monte  Catini, 
and  afterwards  fat  down  before  Monte  Carlo,  in 
hopes,  if  they  could  reduce  that  place,  of  opening 
them  (elves  a  free  paifage  to  Lucca.  Uguccione  in 
the  mean  time,  having  aflembled  all  the  Pifan  and 
Lucchefe  forces,  and  drawn  a  good  body  of  German 
cavalry  out  of  Lombardy,  went  to  beat  up  the  Flo- 
rentine's quarters,  who  having  notice  of  his  approach,- 
immediately  raifed  the  Siege  of  Monte  Carlo,  and 
encamped  betwixt  Monte  Catini  and  Pefcia.  Uguc- 
cione, on  the  other  hand,  took  pofTeflion  of  the  pod 
which  they  had  quitted  near  Monte  Carlo,  at  the 
diftance  of  about  two  miles  from  the  enemy  ;  and 
there  was  feldom  a  day  paffed  without  a  fkirmifh.  be- 
twixt the  cavalry  of  the  two  armies,  though  they 
were  not  fupported  with  much  vigour:  for  Uguc- 
cione 
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cione  being  taken  ill,  the  Pifans  and  Lucchefe  did 
not  care  to  hazard  a  general  engagement.  And  his 
indifpofition  increasing,  he  was  forced  to  retire  into 
the  town  of  Monte  Carlo,  to  take  more  effectual 
means  for  his  recovery,  and  left  the  command  of  the 
army  to  Caftruccio. 

This  retreat  animated  the  Guelfs  indeed  at  firft, 
but  proved  the  ruin  of  their  army  in  the  end  :  for  as 
they  faw  the  enemy's  forces  without  a  head,  as  they 
thought,  they  began  to  grow  carelefs  and  fecure,  and 
to  defpife  them.  Upon  which,  Caftruccio  perceiving 
how  much  they  were  elated,  endeavoured  for  fome 
days  to  flatter  them  in  their  fecurity  •,  pretending  to 
be  in  great  fear  of  them,  and  not  differing  any  of  his 
men  to  ftir  out  of  their  entrenchments.  The  Guelfs, 
on  the  other  hand,  became  every  day  more  infolent, 
as  the  enemy  appeared  more  fearful  of  them,  and  at 
lad  grew  fo  boid,  that  they  prefented  themfelves  in 
order  of  battle  before  Gaftruccio's  camp,  on  purpofe 
to  provoke  him  to  an  engagement  if  poffible.  When 
he  had  thus  in  a  manner  decoyed  them  into  his  nev 
andfufficiently  difcovered  the  difpofidon  of  their  army, 
he  refolved  to  give  them  battle;  and  having  made  a 
Ihort  fpeech  to  animate  his  own  troops,  he  told  them 
he  would  enfure  them  a  certain  victory*  provided  they 
would  behave  themfelves  like  men,  and  carefully  obey 
his  orders. 

He  had  obferved,  that  the  enemy  had  pofted  their 
chief  ftrength  in  the  center,  and  were  weakeft  in  the 
wings :  for  which  reafon  he  did  quite  the  contrary, 
placing  his  bed  men  in  the  wings,  and  his  word  in 
the  center-,  and  marching  out  of  his  entrenchments 
in  this  order,  as  loon  as  he  came  near  the  enemy,  who 
were  approaching  to  brave  him  with  their  ufual  in- 
folence,  he  ordered  the  fquadrons  in  his  center  to 
move  very  flowly  forwards,  and  his  two  wings  to  ad- 
vance as  quick  as  they  could  ;  fo  that  when  they  came 
to  action,  the  wings  only  of  each  army  were  engaged, 
■whilft  the  main  body  on  both  fides  was  at  a  consider- 
able diilance  from  one  another :  for  Caftruccio's  cen- 
ter 
<- 
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ter  having  advanced  but  very  flowly,  as  it  was  or- 
dered, that  of  the  enemy  had  a  great  way  to  march 
before  they  could  charge  it;  by  which  it  came  to 
pafs,  that  Cadruccio's  bed  troops  were  engaged  with 
the  weakeft  of  the  enemy  ;  and  their  main  itrength, 
which  confided  in  the  center,  was  wholly  unem- 
ployed, being  neither  able  to  charge  the  center  of 
the  Ghibelines,  nor  to  fuccour  their  own  wings. 
Thus  both  the  wings  of  the  Gueifs  were  foon  de- 
feated, and  thofe  in  the  center  feeing  tnemielves  lefc 
utterly  naked  on  each  flank,  were  like  wife  forced  to 
fiy,  without  naving  had  any  opportunity  of  giving 
the  lead  proof  of  their  courage.  Great  was  the  rone 
upon  this  occafion,  and  the  daughter  very  confider- 
able  ;  for  above  ten  thoufand  men  were  killed  on  the 
Guelf  fide,  with  many  general  officers  and  gentlemen 
of  the  mod  eminent  quality  in  Tufcany,  befides  fe- 
veral  Princes,  who  came  to  their  aflidance;  amongft 
whom  were  Peter  and  Charles,  (one  the  brother,  and 
the  other  nephew  to  Robert  King  of  Naples)  and 
Philip,  Lord  of  Taranto.  On  Cadruccio's  fide,  the 
number  of  flain  did  not  amount  to  three  hundred : 
but  unfortunately,  Francifco,  Uguccione's  fon,  was 
one  of  them,  a  gallant  young  Cavalier,  who  was  killed 
fighting  bravely  in  the  firfb  attack. 

Thus  victory  increafed  Cadruccio's  reputation  to 
fuch  a  degree,  that  Uguccione,  beginning  to  grow 
exceedingly  jealous  of  him,  refolved  to  dedroy  him 
at  all  events ;  for  he  clearly  perceived  that  the  late 
advantage  which  the  other  had  gained  was  more  likely 
to  be  of  prejudice  than  fervice  to  his  affairs.  Whilft 
he  was  thus  meditating  his  ruin,  and  waiting  for  a 
fair  opportunity  of  effecting  it,  it  happened  that  Pietro 
Agnoio  Micheli,  a  man  of  confiderable  rank  and 
edeem  in  Lucca,  was  arTaffinated  there  by  a  perfon, 
who  fled  to  Cadruccio's  houfe  for  refuge  after  he  had 
committed  the  fact :  but  the  officers  of  judice  pur- 
fuing  him  thither,  were  forcibly  driven  out  again  by 
Caftruccio;  fo  that  the  murderer  efcaped.  Uguc- 
cione, who  was  then  at  Pifa,  being  informed  of  this, 
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and  thinking  he  had  a  plaufible  pretence  for  pu^ 
mining  him,  fent  orders  to  his  fon  Neri,  whom  he 
had  entrufted  with  the  government  of  Lucca,  to  in- 
vite Caftruccio.  to  fupper,  and  when  he  had  him  fafe 
in  his  houfe,  to  feize  upon  him  and  put  him' to  death, 
Caftruccio,  therefore,  coming  to  fup  with  Neri,  ac- 
cording to  his  invitation,-  without  either  fear  or  iuf- 
picion  of  any  kind,  was  immediately  made  prifoner. 
But  as  Neri  was  afraid  of  putting  him  to  death,  with- 
out bringing  him-  to  a  trial,  left  it  mould  provoke  the 
Vie  to  rebel,  he  deferred  his  execution  till  he  had 
fcnt  to  acquaint  Uguccione  with  what  he  had  done* 
and  to  defire  his  further-  orders  how  to  proceed  in 
the  matter :  upon  which,  Uguccione  was  fo  vexed  at 
his  fonTs  timidity  and  delay,  that  he  inftantly  fct  out 
for  Lucca,  with  four  hundred  horfe,  to  fee  Caftruccio* 
difpatched  himfelf,  But  before  he  got  as  far  as  Bagni, 
the  Piians  took  up  arms,  and  not  only  kilied  his  De- 
puty, but  all  the  reft  of  his  family  who  were  then  in 
that  City,  and  made  Count  Gaddo  della  Gherardefca 
their  Sovereign. 

Uguccione  was  not  yet  arrived  at  Lucca  when  he 
Iieard  of  this  revolt,  but  he  refobed  not  to  turn  back 
again,,  left  the  Lucchefe  fhould  follow  the  example  of 
the  Piians,  and  (hut  their  gates  againft   him,  if  they 
fnould  know  what  had  happened  before  he   got  thi- 
ther.    Neverchelefsy   though   the   Lucchefe  did    not 
hear  of  it  till  after  his  arrival,  they  thought   the  con- 
juncture fo  favourable   for   Caftruccio's  releafe,  that 
they  began    fir  ft   to   affemble   in   little   cabals,  where 
they  talked  of  the  matter  without  any  fcrupJe  or  re- 
fer ve  ;  after   which,  they  raifed  the  mob,  and  at  laft 
took  arms,  and   infilled  that  Gaftruccio  mould  be-fcE 
at  liberty,  which  Uguccione  was  obliged  to  comply 
.with,   for   fear   of  worfe  confequences.     Caftruccio, 
therefore,  was  no  fooner  freed  from  his  imprifonment, 
but  he  afTembied   all   his  friends,  and  taking  advan- 
tage of  the  favourable   difpofttion  of  the  people,  at- 
tacked Uguccione   and   his  forces  *,  who,  having   no 
other  refource  left,  was  obliged  to  quit  the  City  with 
8  "  all 
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all  his  friends,  and  fled  to  feek  protection  in  Lom- 
bardy  under  the  Lords  of  Scala,  where  he  died 
not  long  after  in  a  miferable  and  forlorn  condition. 

Caftruccio,  who   but  juft  before  had  been  a  pri- 
foner,  becoming  as  it  were  Prince  of  Lucca  in   this 
•manner,  found  means,  by  the  aftiftance  of  his  friends, 
and  the  continuance   of  popular  favour,  to  get  hirn- 
felf  appointed  General  of  their  forces  for  the  enfuing 
year  ;  and  being  ambitious  to  diftinguifh  himfelf  by 
ibme  warlike  enterprize,  he  refolved  to  attempt  the 
reduction  of  feveral  towns,  which  had   revolted  from 
the   Lucchefe,    after    the  expulfion    of    Uguccione. 
For  this  purpofe  having  entered  into   a  confederacy 
with  the  Pifans,  he  marched,  in  conjunction  with  their 
forces,  to   befiege   Serezana  :  and,  in  order  to  make 
him 'elf  mafter  of  it  the  fooner,  he  built  a  fortrefs 
upon  an  eminence  that   commanded  the  town,  which 
he  took  in  lefs  than  two  months.     This  fortrefs  hav- 
ing been  fince  much  altered  and  enlarged  by  the  Flo- 
rentines, is  now  called  Serezanella.     After  which,  he 
reduced   MaiTa  Carrara,  Lavenza,  and  all  the  Coun- 
try of  Lunigiana,  with   the  fame  good  fortune  and 
reputation  :  and,  in   order  to  fecure  the  paries  that 
lead  from   thence   into   Lombardy,    he  feized  upon 
Pontremoli,  and  drove  Anaitatio  Palavicini,  the  Go- 
vernor, out  of  the  town.     At  his  return  to  Lucca 
from   this  fuccefsful  expedition,  he   was   met  by  all 
the  City  at  his  entrance,  and  thinking  it  a  proper  con- 
juncture to  affume   the  Sovereign  Authority  himfelf, 
efpecially   as   he   had  corrupted   Pazzino  dal  Poggio, 
Pucinello  dal  Portico,    Francifco  Boccanfacchi,  and 
Cacco  Guinigi,    all  men  of  very  great  credit  and  re- 
putation in  Lucca,  he  rook  the  government  into  his 
own  hands,  and  was  folemnly  declared  their  Prince, 
though  with  the  voluntary  approbation  and  choice  of 
the  people.  I?/"tr 

About  this  time,  Frederic  *  of  Bavaria,  King  of 
the  Romans,  coming  into   Italy  to  receive  the  Im- 

*  This  is  a  miftake  in  Machiavel.    He  (hould  have  faid  Lewis  of 
Bavaria, 
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perial  crown,  Caftruccio,  in  order  to  ingratiate  hkn- 
felf  wiih  that  Prince,  went  to  meet  Him  upon  the 
road  with  four  hundred  horfe  ;  leaving  Paolo  Guinigi, 
his  Lieutenant  Governor  there,  whom  he  loved  as 
tenderly  as  if  he  had  been  his  own  fon,  out  of  grati- 
tude to  the  memory  of  his  father.  Caftruccio  was  re- 
ceived with  much  honour  by  Lewis ;  who  likewife 
granted  him  many  privileges,  and  made  him  his  Lieu- 
tenant in  rufcany.  And  as  the  Pifans  had  now  not 
only  mutinied  againft  their  new  Governor,  Gaddo 
della  Gherardefca,  but  driven  him  cut  of  the  town, 
and  were  itill  in  iuch  fear  of  him,  thai  they  applied 
to  Lewis  for  protection ,  he  made  Caftruccio  their 
Governor,  whom  they  willingly  accepted,  as-  they 
were  in  hopes  he  would  be  able  to  defend  them 
againft  the  refentment  of  the  Guelfs,  and  particularly 
of  the  Florentines,  of  which  they  were  very  appre- 
henfive.  But  when  Lewis  returned  into  Germany, 
having  left  a  perfon  at  Rome  to  fuperintend  his  af- 
fairs in  Italy,  all  the  Ghibelines  of  Tufcany  and 
"Lombardy,  who  adhered  to  the  Emperor's  party, 
had  recourfe  to  Caftruccio  as  their  Chief,  promifing 
him  the  Sovereignty  over  their  Country,  if  he  would 
reftore  them  to  it,  amongft  whom  were  Matteo  Guidi, 
Nardo  Scolari,  Lapo  Lberti,  Gerozzi  Nardi,  and 
Pietro  Buonaccorfi,  all  Ghibelines,  and  exiles  from 
Florence.  Caftruccio,  therefore,  aipiring  to  make 
himfelf  Lord  of  all  Tufcany  by  this  addition  to  his 
own  ftrength,  entered  into  a  league  with  Matteo 
Vifconti,  Prince  of  Milan,  and  to  add  more  weight 
and  reputation  to  rhis  alliance,  he  enrolled  every 
man  as  a  foldier,  both  in  Lucca,  and  the  territory 
round  about,  that  was  capable  of  bearing  arms :  and 
as  there  were  five  gates  in  that  City,  he  divided  the 
town  and  adjacent  country  into  five  diftricls,  diftri- 
buting  the  inhabitants  under  different  officers  and  co- 
lours :  fo  that  he  could  prefently  allemble  twenty 
thoufand  men  upon  any  emergency,  exclufive  of  the 
fuccours  which  he  could  draw  from  Pifa. 
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"Whilft  he  was  thus  fortifying  himfelf  with  ..al- 
liances, and  other  military  provifions,  it  happened 
that  Matteo  Vifconti  was  attacked  by  the  Guelfs  of 
Placentia  (after  they  had  expelled  the  Ghibeline  party 
there)  in  conjunction  with  the  forces  of  the  Floren- 
tines, and  others,  fent  to  their  afftftance  by  Robert, 
King  of  Naples :  upon  which,  Matteo  ibllicited  Ca- 
itruccio  to  fail  upon  the  Florentines;  that  fo,  when 
they  were  invaded  at  home,  they  might  be  obliged 
to  recal  their  troops  out  of  Lombardy.  Cadruccio 
accordingly  made  a  fudden  defcent  upon  the  Vale 
of  Arno,  where  he  took  Fucecchio  and  St.  Miniato, 
and  ravaged  the  whole  country  in  fuch  a  manner, 
that  the  Florentines  were  foon  forced  to  call  home 
their  troops.  But  they  had  hardly  got  back  into 
Tufcany,  before  Caftruccio  found  himfelf  under  a  ne- 
•ceffity  of  returning  to  Lucca,  by  an  extraordinary  and 
unexpected  event. 

The  family  of  the  Poggi  were  grown  exceeding 
powerful  in  that  City,  by  having  been  the  chief  con- 
tributors to  Callruccio's  aggrandizement :  but  as  they 
thought  they  had  not  been  rewarded  for  thofe  fervices 
according  to  their  merits,  they  engaged  in  a  con- 
spiracy, with  feveral  other  families,  to  excite  a  re- 
volt and  depofe  him.  In  confequence  of  this  refo- 
lution,  they  and  their  followers,  having  raifed  the 
populace  early  one  morning,  took  arms,  and  ran  in  a 
tumultuous  manner  to  the  perfon's  houfe,  whom  Ca- 
ftruccio  had  appointed  Chief  Juitice  in  his  abfence, 
and  immediately  murdered  him.  But,  in  the  midft 
of  their  rage,  Stephano  Poggio,  a  man  in  years,  and 
of  a  pacific  difpoiition,  who  had  not  been  at  all  con- 
cerned in  the  confpiracy,  interpofed  his  authority,  and 
.prevailed  upon  thofe  of  his  family,  that  were  at  the 
head  of  the  tumult,  to  lay  down  their  arms  •,  which 
they  prefently  did,  at  his  requeft ;  efpecially  as  he 
promifed  to  be  a  mediator  betwixt  them  and  Ca- 
itruccio,  and  to  procure  them  any  reafonable  fatis- 
faclion  they  mould  defire.  But  Caftruccio  being  in- 
formed of  what  had  happened,  immediately  returned 
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to  Lucca,  with  part  of  his  forces,  leaving  the  reft 
under  the  command  of  Paolo  Gninigi  •,  and,  finding 
the  tumult  already  compofed,    contrary  to   his  ex- 
pectation, thought  he   had   then  a  fair  opportunity  of 
eftablifhing  himfelf  more  firmly  in  his   new  power  : 
for  which  purpofe  he,  in  the  firft  place,  took  care  to 
fecure  all  the  ftrong  places  in  the  town,  in   which  he 
planted  parties  of  his  foldiers  and  friends  fuflicient  to 
maintain  them.     Stephano  Poggio,  however,  depends 
ing  upon  the  obligations  under  which  he  thought  Ca- 
ftruccio lay  to  him,  prefentiy  went  to  wait  upon  himu 
at  his  Palace,  and  told  him,  he  was  come,  not  to  afk 
any  favour  for  himfelf,  as  he   had  done   nothing  to 
offend  him  ^  but  hoped  he  would  pardon  the  ralhnefs 
of  fome  of  his  relations,  when   he  confidered   their 
youth,  the  friendfhip  that  had  ever  fubfifted  betwixt 
them,  and   the  obligations  he  lay  under  to  their  fa- 
mily.    To    all    which,    Caftruccio  made   anfwer   in 
terms  of  the  higheft  gratitude,  and  told  him,  he  was 
much  more  pleafed  with  the  pains  he  had  taken  to 
compofe   thole  troubles,  than  he  had  been  offended 
at  their  temerity  in   raifing  them  ;  exhorting  him  to 
be  of  good  courage,  and  fear  nothing,  but  to  come 
to  him  again,  and  bring  all  his  relations  with  him,  as 
he  fhould  take  a  particular  pleafure  in  mewing,  not 
only  his  clemency,  but  his  liberality  to  them.     Upon 
thefe  aflurances,  and  the  confidence  they  had  in  Ste- 
phano's   merits,  the  whole  family  of  the  Poggi  came 
accordingly  to  wait  upon  Caftruccio:  but  he,  without 
any  regard  to  his  promifes,  caufed  them  all  to  be  fent 
to  prilon,  with  Stephano  amongft  the  reft,  and  after- 
wards to  be  put  to  death. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  Florentines  had  recovered 
St.  Miniato,  which  determined  Caftruccio  to  put  an 
end  to  the  war  he  was  engaged  in  with  them  ;  as  he 
thought  he  could  not  hope  for  any  great  fuccefs 
abroad,  till  he  had  fettled  his  affairs  more  effectually 
at  home.  With  this  defign,  he  firft  endeavoured  to 
difcover  how  the  Florentines  ftood  affected  to  a  truce; 
and  finding  they  were  tired  of  the  expences  of  the 
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war,  and  as  much  inclined  to  a  truce  as  himfelf,  they 
concluded  one  for  two  years,  each  fide  being  allowed 
■to  kveep  what  they  were  then  poffe.fled  of.  Being 
thus  freed  from  this  embarraffment,  he  began,  to  take 
all  poMible  precautions  to  guard  againft  fuch  dangers 
for  the  future,  as  he  had  To  lately  efcaped  ;  putting 
all  thofe  to  death,  upon  one  pretence  or  other,  who 
he  thought  were  moil  likely  to  rival  or  oppofe  him 
in  the  government-,  and  this  he  did  without  mercy: 
others  he  baniftied,  and  fome  he  deprived  of  their 
eftates  ;  affirming  that  he  had  found  by  experience, 
that  he  could  truft  none  of  them.  And  for  his  (till 
greater  fecurity,  he  built  a  Citadel  at  Lucca,  out  of 
the  materials  of  thofe  Citizens  houfes,  whom  he  had 
banimed,  or  put  to  death. 

Whilft  the  truce  continued  with  the  Florentines, 
and  he  was  thus  employed  in  fortifying  himielf  at 
Lucca,  he  neglected  no  other  fteps  that  could  be 
taken  for  the  further  increafe  of  his  power,  without 
entering  into  an  open  war  :  and  as  he  was  very  de~ 
firous  to  get  porTeifion  of  Piftoia,  out  of  a  periualion 
that  if  he  could  effect  that,  it  would  be  the  fame  as 
if  he  had  one  foot  already  in  Florence,  he  made  all 
the  people  of  the  mountains  in  Tufcany  his  friends., 
by  one  means  or  other,  and  behaved  in  fuch  a  man- 
ner towards  the  heads  of  both  parties  in  Piftoia,  that 
each  Cide  put  great  confidence  in  him.  That  City 
was  then  divided  (as  it  long  had  been)  into  the  two 
•factions  of  the  Bianchi  and  Neri :  Bafliano  di  Pof- 
fente,  head  of  the  former,  and  Neri  da  Gia  of  the 
latter,  both  held  a  ftrict  correfpondence  with  Ca- 
itruccio  ;  and  as  one  of  them  wanted  to  get  rid  of  the 
other,  after  much  jealoufy,  and  many  bickerings  be- 
twixt them,  they  at  lad  came  to  an  open  rupture. 
Jacopo  polled  himfelf,  with  his  followers,  at  the  gate 
that  leads  to  Florence  \  and  Baftiano  with  his,  at  that 
which  looks  towards  Lucca  r,  and  neither  of  them 
putting  fo  much  confidence  in  tht  Florentines  as  in 
Caflruccio,  (whom  they  looked  upon  as  more  expe- 
ditious and  experienced  in  warlike  enterprizes)  each 
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faction  fent  to  him  in  a  private  manner  to  follicit  his 
affiftance,  which  he  readily  promifed  them  both  •,  af- 
furing  Jacopo  that  he  would  come  in  perfon  to  fuo 
cour  him,  and  Baftiano,  that  he  would  fend  his  Lieu- 
tenant Paolo  Guinigi  to  his  relief.  A  time  being 
fixed  upon  accordingly,  he  difpatched  Paolo  wick 
part  of  his  forces  round  about  by  the  way  of  Pefcia, 
whilft  he  himfelf  marched  directly  to  Piftoia  with  the 
reft:  and  both  of  them  arriving  there  about  mid- 
night, as  had  been  agreed  betwixt  Caftruceio  and 
Paolo,  were  received  as  friends,  though  at  different 
gates.  When  they  had  thus  gained  admittance,  upon 
a  iignal  given  by  Caftruceio  to  Paolo,  one  of  .them 
fell  upon  Jacopo  da  Gia,  and  the  other  upon  Ba- 
ftiano di  PolTente,  and  killed  them  both,  with  many 
of  their  partizans,  making  prifoners  of  the  reft. 
After  which,  they  fcoured  the  town  without  the  leaft 
opposition,  and  having  driven  the  former  Magiftracy 
out  of  the  Town-hall,  Caftruceio  eafily  prevailed 
upon  the  people  to  acknowledge  him  for  their  So- 
vereign, partly  by  engaging  to  difcharge  all  their 
debts,  and  partly  by  promifes  of  other  future  bene* 
factions.  In  the  fame  manner  he  likewife  ingratiated 
himfelf  with  the  inhabitants  of  the  adjacant  territory- 
great  numbers  of  whom  had  flocked  in  out  of  a  cu* 
rioflty  of  feeing  their  new  Prince:  fo  that  every  man 
returned  to  his  own  houfe,  not  only  well  fatisfied 
with  the  hopes  of  further  kindneffes,  but  in  admU 
ration  of  Caftruccio's  conduct  and  valour. 

Soon  after,  there  happened  to  be  fome  tumults  at 
Rome,  upon  the  account  of  a  fcarcity  of  provifions 
in  that  City,  occafioned  by  the  removal  of  the  papal 
chair  to  Avignon,  and  the  averfion  the  people  had 
to  a  German  adminiftration :  and  thefe  commotions 
daily  increafed  to  fnch  a  degree,  that  at  laft  nothing 
was  to  be  feen  or  heard  of  there,  but  riots,  and 
murders,  and  other  enormities,  which  it  was  not  in 
the  power  of  Henrico,  the  Emperor's  Lieutenant,  by 
any  means  to  remedy :  fo  that  he  began  to  grow  ex- 
ceedingly apprehenllve  they  would  call  in  Robert, 
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King  of  Naples,  to  drive  him  out  of  the  City,  and 
reftore  the  government  of  it  to  the  Pope.  And  fince 
he  had  no  other  ally,  to  whom  he  could  have  fo  im- 
mediate recourfe  as  Caftruccio,  he  fent  to  defire  he 
would  not  only  fend  him  fome  fupplies,  but  come 
with  them  in  perfon  to  his  affiftance.  Upon  which, 
Caftruccio  considering,  that  fuch  an  opportunity 
ought  not  to  be  neglected,  of  eftablifhing  himfelf  in 
the  Emperor's  favour,  by  the  merit  of  ferving  him 
when  he  was  at  fuch  a  diftance,  and  could  have  no 
other  help;  left  Paolo  Guinigi,  his  Lieutenant,  at 
Lucca,  and  marched  directly  to  Rome,  with  two 
hundred  horfe,  where  he  was  received  by  the  Governor 
with  the  higheft  honours,  and  foon  retrieved  the  Em- 
peror's reputation  there,  and  compofed  all  tumults 
and  difTenfions,  merely  by  his  prudence,  without 
bloodihed,  or  the  leaft  violence  of  any  kind.  For  he 
caufed  a  great  quantity  of  corn  to  be  tranfported  by 
fca  from  the  territories  of  Pifa  to  Rome,  and  thereby 
put  an  end  to  all  complaints  and  murmurs  :  after 
'which,  partly  by  exhortation,  and  partly  by  threats 
of  puniftiment  upon  any  future  mifbehaviour,  he  re- 
duced the  principal  Citizens  and  ringleaders  of  the 
late  fedition  to  their  former  obedience.  Out  of  gra- 
titude for  thefe  merits,  he  received  many  diftinguifh- 
ing  marks  of  favour  from  the  Citizens  of  Rome  ; 
and  amongft  the  reft,  was  created  Senator  of  their 
City  :  which  office  he  took  pofTeffion  of  with  great 
pomp  and  folemnity,  being  cloathed  in  embroidered 
robes,  with  two  devices  wrought  in  them,  the  one 
before,  and  the  other  behind  ;  the  firft  of  which  was, 
"  He  is  what  God  has  been  pleafed  to  make  him," 
and  the  other,  "  And  fhall  be  what  God  will  have 
him  to  be." 

In  this  interval,  the  Florentines  being  nettled  that 
Caftruccio  had  thade  himfelf  rVrafter  of  Piftoia  in  fo 
infidious  a  manner,  during  the  time  of  the  truce,  re- 
folved,  if  poffible,  to  get  it  into  their  hands  again  ; 
which  they  thought  would  be-  no  difficult  matter  to 
effect,  whiljjhe  was  otherwife  employed. — -Aitoorigft 
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the  Piftoian  exiles  who  had  taken  refuge  at  Florence, 
were  Baldo  Cecchi  and  Jacopo  Baldini,  both  men  of 
great  intereft   and  authority,  and  ready  to  engage  in 
any  enterprize  that  was  likely  to  reftore  them  to  their 
country,    Thefe  two  held  a  correlpondence  with  fome 
friends  in  Piftoia,  by  whofe  management,  and  the  af- 
fiftance  of  the  Florentines,  they  got  into  that  City  in 
the  night,  where  they  killed  many  of  Caftruccio's  of- 
ficers and  partizans-,  and  having  driven  out  the  reft, 
reftored  the  citizens  to  their  former  liberty.      The 
news  of  this  event  arriving  at  Rome,    fo  mortified 
Caftruccio,    that  he  immediately  took  leave  of  the 
Governor,  and  marched   away  with  his  forces,  as  fait 
as  he  could  to  Lucca.     But  the  Florentines  hearing 
of  his   return,  imagined  he  would  not  long   remain 
quiet  there,  and  therefore,  reiblving  to  ftrike  the  firft 
blow,  advanced   with  a   body  of  forces  into  the  Vale 
of  Nievole,  before  he  was  ready  to  take  the  field  ;  in 
hopes,  if  they  could  fecure  that  pais,  they  mould  be 
able  to  prevent  him  from  fending  any  fuccours  for 
the  recovery  of  Piftoia :  and  for  this  purpofe,  having 
affembled  all  their  friends  of  the  Guelf  party,  they 
fent  a  very  confiderable  army  inco  the  territories  of 
that  City.     Caftruccio,  on   the  other  hand,  marched 
with  his  troops  to   Monte  Carlo,  and  being  informed 
where  the  enemy  was  encamped,  determined  to  avoid 
any  engagement  with   them,    either  in  the  plains  of 
Piftoia,  or  thofe  near  Pefcia,  but  to  draw  them  to  an 
action,    if  poflible,    in  the    ftraights   of  Serravalle  ; 
which  if  he  could  do,  he  made  no  doubt  of  defeat- 
ing them,    notwithstanding   their  army   confifted  of 
forty  thoufand  men,  and  his  of  twelve  thoufand  only, 
but  they  were  the  flower  of  his  troops.     And  though 
he  confided   mush  in  their  valour  and  his  own  abi- 
lities, yet  he  was  afraid,  if  they  engaged  in  an  open 
country,  of  being  furrounded  by  a  force  fo  much  fu- 
perior  to  his  own. 

Serravalle  is  a  Caftle  betwixt  Pefcia  and  Piftoia, 
fuuated  upon  a  hill,  which  on  that  fide  clofes  the 
Vale  of  Nievole,  not  directly  in    the  high  road,  but 
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about  two  mufket  fhots  above  it.     The  pafs  is  rather 
narrow  than  deep  ;  for  the  afcent  is  very  gradual  on 
both  fides,  but  it  is  fo  ftreight,  efpecialiy  on  the  top  of 
the  hill,  where  a  river  divides  itfelf  into  two  branches, 
that  twenty  men   a-breaft   would   fill  the  whole  fpace 
from  one  fide  to  the  other.     In  this  place  Caftruccio 
defigned  to  engage  the  Florentines  •,  that  fo  he  might 
net  only   give  his  fmall  army   all  the  advantage  he 
could,  but  prevent  them  from  difcovering  the  num- 
ber of  the  enemy  before  they  came  to  action,  which 
he  thought   might  difcourage  them.     One  Manfredi, 
a  German  by   birth,  was   then   in   pofiefDon   cf  the 
Caftle  of  Serravalle,    who  had  held   it  (before  Ca- 
ftruccio made  himfelf  mafter  of  Piftoia)  by  the  com- 
mon confent  of  the  Piftoians  and  Lucchefe,  as  a  place 
to  which  they  both  claimed  a  right :  and  as   he  had 
not  offended  either   fide,  but  obferved   a  fbricTb  neu- 
trality betwixt  them,  without   feeming  to  adhere  too 
partially  either   to  one  or  the  other,  he  was  dill  fuf- 
fered  to  continue  in   it ;  efpecialiy  as  the  place  was 
fo  ftrong,  that  he  could   not  eafily  be  forced   out  of 
it.     But  upon   this  occafion,  Caftruccio  knowing  the 
importance  of  that  fortrefs,  was  very  defirous  to  get 
it  into  his  own  hands,  and  being  well  acquainted  with 
one  of  the  garrifon,  he  prevailed  upon  him  to  dif- 
patch  the  Governor,  and   admit  four  hundred  of  his 
men  the   night  before  he  intended  to  fight  the  enemy. 
Having  made  thefe   preparations,   he   Itill  continued 
in  his  camp,  near  Monte  Carlo,  without  feeming  in- 
clinable to  move  from  thence,  in  order  to  encourage 
the  Florentines  to  purfue  their  march  into  the  Vale ; 
who  being  eager  to  remove  the  war  out  of  the  ter- 
ritories of  Piftoia  into  that  quarter,  had  encamped  at 
the  bottom  of  the   hill,  under  Serravalle,  with  a  de- 
fign  to  pafs  it  the  next  day,     But  Caftruccio  having 
made  himfelf  mafter  of  the  Caftle,  without  any  noife 
or  tumult  in  the  night-time,  filently  decamped  from 
Monte  Carlo   about  midnight,  and  arrived   with  his 
forces  early  in   the  morning,  at  the  foot  of  the  hill, 
on  the  other  fide  of  Serravalle:  fo  that,  as  it  hap- 
pened, 
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pened,  the  Florentines   began   to  march  up  the  ffcirc 
of  it  on  one  fide,  at  the  very  fame  time  that  his  men 
were  afcending  the  other.     Caftruccio   had  ordered 
his  infantry  to  advance  along  the  common  road,  and 
detached  a  body  of  four  hundred  horfe  to   take  poft 
on  the  teh  near  the  Caftle.     The  Florentines,  on  the 
other  hand,   had  lent  an  advanced  guard  of  four  hun- 
dred horfe  like  wife  to  take  poiTeffion  of  the  top  of 
the  hill,  which  was  followed  by  all  their  infantry,  not 
at  ail  expecting  to  find  Caftruccio  there,  as  they  did 
not  know  the  Claftle  was   in  his  hands :  fo  that  they 
never  difcovered  his  infantry,  till   they  were  fo  near 
together,  that  they  had  fcarcely  time  to  lace  on  their 
helmets,  before  they  were  attacked   by  them.     Being 
furprifed  in  this  manner,  and  taken  at  fuch  a  difad- 
vantage  by  an  enemy  that  was  drawn  up  in  good  or- 
der, and  ready  prepared  for  them,  they  made  but  a 
feeble  refinance,  before  their  whole  army  was  thrown 
into  confufion  ;  the  cavalry  falling  foul  upon  the  in- 
fantry, arid  the  infantry  recoiling  upon  the  carriages 
and  baggage;  the  pafs  being  fo  ftreight  and  crowded 
that  the  officers  could  neither  get  to  their  proper  pods, 
nor  tell  what  to  do  in  fuch  an  extremity,  nor  have  put 
it  in  execution,  if  they  had  known :  fo  that  the  horfe 
which  were  engaged  with   the  enemy's  foot,  were  all 
loon  cut  off;    and   what  little  (land  they  did  make, 
was  owing  rather  to  the  fituation  they  were  in,  than 
to  any  bravery  of  their  own  ;  for  having  the  moun- 
tains on  each  flank,  their  own  friends  all  in  confufion 
in  the  rear,  and  the  enemy  in  front,  they  could  not 
pofiibly  run   away.      But   -Caflruccio    perceiving  it 
would  be  a  long  time  before  he  could  cut  his  way 
through  them  in  that  narrow  defile,  caufed   a  thou- 
fand  of  his  foot  to  march  round  by  the  Caftle,  who 
having  joined  the  four  hundred  horfe,  which  he  had 
lent  that  way  before,    came  down  the   hill,  and  fell 
upon  the  enemy's  flank  with  fuch  fury,    that  they 
could  not  ftand  the  mock,  but  were  totally  routed, 
rather  by  the  incommodioufnefs  of  the  ground,  than 
the  number  of  the  enemy.     Thofe  that  were  in  the 
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rear,  therefore,  began  to  fly,  and  make  room  for 
the  reft;  and  difperhng  themfelves  over  the  plain  be- 
twixt Serravalle  and  Piftoia,  every  man  provided  for 
himTelf  as  well  as  he  could. 

This  defeat  was  great  and  bloody.  Many  general 
officers  were  taken  prifoners ;  amongft  whom  were 
Brandino  de  Rofll,  Francifco  Brunelkfchi,  and  Gio- 
vanni della  Jofa,  three  noble  Florentines,  with  a  great 
number  of  other  Tufcans  and  Neapolitans  of  dif- 
tin&ion,  whom  King  Robert  had  fent  to  the  alliftance 
of  the  Guelfs.  Upon  the  firft  news  of  this  over- 
throw, the  Piftoians  immediately  drove  all  that  were 
friends  to  that  party  out  of  the  City,  and  voluntarily 
fubmitted  to  Caltruccio,  who  purfuing  his  fuccefs, 
feized  upon  Prato,  and  all  the  Cafties  upon  the  plain, 
on  both  fides  of  the  Arno,  and  encamped  with  his 
army  on  the  plain  of  Perettolo,  about  two  miles  from 
Florence  •,  where  he  continued  feveral  days  to  divide 
the  fpoil,  coining  money  in  contempt  of  the  Floren- 
tines, making  horfe  and  foot  races,  and  exhibiting 
other  Spectacles  and  diverlions  to  entertain  his  foldiers 
after  lb  great  a  victory  :  in  the  mean  time,  he  was 
tampering  with  fome  of  the  principal  Citizens  in 
Florence,  to  open  him  one  of  the  gates  of  that  City, 
and  to  let  him  into  it  in  the  night-time  ;  but  the  con- 
fpiracy  being  dilcovered,  thofe  that  were  concerned 
in  it  were  feized  and  put  to  death,  among  whom 
were  Tomaib  Lupacci  and  Lamertuccio  Trefcobaldi. 
The  Florentines,  therefore,  being  difmayed  at  this 
defeat,  began  to  defpair  of  preserving  their  liberties ; 
and  feeing  no  other  remedy,  fent  AmbafTadors  to  the 
King  of  Naples,  with  an  offer  of  the  Sovereignty  of 
their  City,  if  he  would  take  it  under  his  protection : 
which  he  readily  accepted,  not  only  upon  account  of 
the  great  honour  they  did  him,  but  becaufe  he  knew 
of  what  confequence  it  was  to  his  own  affairs,  that 
the  Guelfs  mould  ftill  be  fupported  in  fuch  a  manner, 
as  to  be  able  to  maintain  their  ground  in  Tufcany  : 
.upon  which  confideration,  he  fent  his  fon  Carlo  with 
four  thoufand  horfe  to  their  relief,  on  condition  that 

they 
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they  mould  pay  him  the  yearly  fum  of  two  hundred 
thoufand  florins. 

In  the   mean  time,  however,    they  were  in  fome 
meafure  freed  from  the  terror  of  Caftruccio's  arms, 
he  being  obliged  to  quit  their  territories,  and   march 
with  his  army  directly  to   Pifa,  in  order  to  fupprefs  a 
confpiracy  hatched  againfl   him  there,  by  Benedetto 
Lanfranchi,  one  of  the  heads  of  that  City  •,  who,  not 
being  able  to  bear  that  his  country  mould  be  in  fub- 
je&ion  to  a  Lucchefe,  formed  a  defign   of  furprifing 
the  Citadel,  and   when   he  had  driven  out  the  gar- 
rifon,    to  kill    all   Caftruccio's  friends  in   that  City. 
But  as  the  number  of  perfons  that  are  trufted  with 
fecrets  of  that  kind  is   generally   top  fmall  to  carry 
fuch   undertakings  into  execution,  v/hilfb  he  was  en- 
deavouring to  engage   more  accomplices  in  the  con- 
fpiracy, he  found  that  fome  of  them   had  betrayed 
him,    and   difcovered    the   whole  to  Caftruccio ;    of 
which  perfidy  Bonifacio   Cerchi  and  Giovanni  Guidi, 
two  Florentine  exiles  then  at  Pifa,  were  ftrongly  fuf- 
pe&ed.     However  that  might  be,  Benedetto  was  ap- 
prehended and  executed  for  it,  all  the  reft  of  his  fa- 
mily fent   into  banifhment,  and   many  others  of  the 
principal  Citizens  beheaded.     Caftruccio,    therefore, 
perceiving  that  he  could   not  depend  upon   the  af- 
fections, either  of  the  Pifans  or  Piftoians,   began  to 
take  all   poflible  means,  both  gentle  and  violent,  to 
fecure  himfelf  againft  fuch   machinations  for  the  fu- 
ture ;  which  gave  the  Florentines  time  to  recruit  their 
forces,  and  receive   the  fuccours  they  had   been  pro- 
mifed  from  Naples :  after  the  arrival  of  which,  under 
the  conduct  of  Prince  Carlo,    they  refolved  not  to 
lofe  a  moment  •,    and   having  called  in   almoft  every 
Guelf  in  Italy  to  their  affiftance,  they  formed  a  very 
confiderable  army,  confiding  of  above  thirty  thoufand 
foot,  and  ten  thoufand  horfe.     After  their  forces  were 
thus  ailembied,  their  firft  deliberation  was,  whether 
they  mould  begin  with  the  fiege  of  Pifa  or  Piftoia : 
at  laft,  the  former  was  agreed  upon,  as  they  thought 
they  were  more  likely  to  fucceed  in  that  enterprize. 

than 
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than  the  other,  confidering  the  late  confpiracy  there, 
which  was  fa  recent,  that  in  all  probability,  it  had 
left  fome  feeds  of  difcontent  and  revenge,  which 
might  produce  a  revolt  in  their  favour,  and  that  the 
reduction  of  Pifa  muft  neceflarily  be  attended  with 
that  of  Piftoia. 

In  purfuance  of  this  refolution,  their  army  took  the 
field  in  the  beginning  of  May,  in  the  year  1328  ;  and 
having  prefently  made  themfelves  mailers  of  Laftra, 
Signa,  Monte  Lupo,  and  Empoli,  they  fat  down  be- 
fore St.  Miniato.  Caftruccio,  on  the  other  hand,  hav- 
ing received  intelligence  how  great  a  force  they  had 
railed  againft  him,  was  fo  far  from  being  daunted, 
that  he  thought  the  time  was  now  at  hand,  when 
Fortune  defigned  to  make  him  matter  of  all  Tuf- 
cany  -,  being  perfuaded  the  Florentine  army  would 
make  no  better  proof  in  their  expedition  againft  Pifa, 
than  they  had  done  at  Serravalle,  and  that,  if  they 
were  defeated  again,  they  would  not  be  able  to  repair 
their  lofs  as  foon  as  they  had  done  before,  if  ever 
they  did  at  all.  Full  of  thefe  hopes,  he  afTembled 
an  army  of  twenty  thoufand  foot,  and  four  thoufand 
horfe,  and  encamped  near  Fucecchio  ;  having  flrft 
thrown  a  fuccour  of  five  thoufand  foot  into  Pifa,  un- 
der the  command  of  Paolo  Guinigi. 

Fucecchio  is  naturally  one  of  the  ftrongeft  for- 
treffes  in  the  territories  of  Pifa,  being  fituated  betwixt 
the  Arno  and  the  Gufciana,  and  upon  an  eminence 
which  is  a  good  deal  higher  than  the  plain  :  fo  that 
whilft  he  kept  poffeffion  of  that  poft,  the  enemy  could 
neither  prevent  him  from  being  fupplied  with  pro- 
vifions  from  Lucca  or  Pifa,  (except  they  divided  their 
forcesj  nor  couid  they  either  come  to  attack  him 
there,  or  march  towards  Pifa,  without  manifeft  dif- 
advantage.  For  in  the  latter  cafe,  they  muft  put 
themfelves  betwixt  Caftruccio's  army  and  the  forces 
that  lay  at  Pifa;  and  in  the  former,  they  could  not 
pafs  the  Arno,  (as  they  mud  do  to  give  him  battle' 
whilft  he  occupied  thofe  quarters,  without  expofinw 
themfelves  to  very  great  danger.     Caftruccio,  there^ 
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fore,  in  order  to  draw  them  into  a  fnare,  had  en- 
camped with  his  army,  not  immediately  upon  the 
banks  of  the  Arno,  but  nearer  the  walls  of  Fucecchio ; 
leaving  a  confiderable  fpace  void  betwixt  his  camp 
and  the  river,  in  hopes  that  would  allure  them  to  at- 
tempt a  paffage. 

After  the  Florentines  had  taken  St.  Miniato,  they 
confulted  for  fome  time,  what  was  next  to  be  done, 
and  whether  they  mould  lay  fiege  to  Pifa,  or  march 
directly  to  fight  Caftruccio  :  at  lad,  after  they  had 
thoroughly  confidered  both  fides  of  the  queftion,  they 
determined  upon  the  latter.  The  Arno,  at  that  time, 
was  fo  low,  that  it  might  be  forded,  though  not  with- 
out fome  difficulty  ;  for  the  water  was  ftiil  high 
enough  to  take  the  infantry  up  to  their  moulders, 
and  the  cavalry  to  their  faddle  ikirts.  On  the  morn- 
ing of  the  tenth  of  June,  however,  the  Florentines 
having  drawn  up  their  army  in  good  order,  began  to 
pafs  the  river  with  part  of  their  horfe,  and  a  body  of 
ten  thoufand  foot.  Upon  which,  Caftruccio,  who 
was  ready  prepared  for  this  event,  and  had  narrowly 
obferved  their  motions,  immediately  advanced,  and 
fell  upon  them  with  five  thoufand  foot,  and  three 
thoufand  horfe,  before  one  half  them  had  paffed  ; 
having  firft  placed  a  thoufand  of  his  light-armed  in- 
fanty  a  little  higher  up  the  ftream,  and  as  many  more 
at  fome  diftance  upon  the  banks  below.  The  Flo- 
rentine infantry  found  themfelves  fo  embarraflfed  in 
the  ford  by  the  depth  of  the  water,  and  the  weight 
of  their  arms,  that  many  of  them  could  not  gain  the 
oppofite  fide  :  and  the  horfe,  which  had  already  got 
over,  had  broke  up  the  bed  of  the  river  in  fuch  a 
manner,  that  it  made  it  exceeding  difficult  to  be 
forded  by  the  reft,  fome  of  them  plunging  in  the 
water  and  throwing  their  riders,  and  others  flicking 
fo  faft  in  the  mud,  that  they  could  not  difengage 
themfelves :  fo  that  the  Florentine  Generals  perceiv- 
ing it  was  impoffible  that  the  whole  army  fhould 
pafs  at  that  place,  ordered  the  remainder  of  their 
forces  to  march  higher  up  the  river,  in  hopes  of  find- 
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ing  a  (liaHowcr  and  more  convenient  ford.  But  there 
they  were  encountered  again  by  the  foot,  which  Ca- 
ftruccio bad  polled  at  that  place,  who*  being  lightly 
armed  with  targets  and  lances*  (o  galled  their  horfes 
about  their  heads  and  breads,  and  fet  up  fuch  {bouts, 
that  they  were  frighted,  and  inftead  of  advancing, 
recoiled  upon  each  other,  and  threw  every' thing  into 
confufion. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  conflict  betwixt  Caftruccio's 
forces,  and  thofe  that  had  pafifed  the  river,  was  very" 
fharp  and  obftinate  •,  many  were  killed  on  both  fides, 
whilft  every  man  exerted  his  tumoft  efforts  to  over- 
power his  enemy.  Caftruccio  wanted  to  drive  the 
Florentines  back  again  into  the  Arno  5  and  they, 
on  the  other  hand,  were  no  lefs  eager  to  gain  as 
much  ground  upon  him,  as  might  make  room  for 
the  reft  of  their  troops  to  form,  as  foon  as  they  could 
get  out  of  the  water.  The  leaders  likewife,  on  each 
fide,  did  not  a  little  contribute  to  this  obftinacy,  both 
by  their  exhortations  and  example.  Caftruccio  told 
his  men,  that  the  enemy's  army  was  compofed  of 
fuch  fort  of  foldiers  as  they  had  beaten  but  a  little 
while  before  at  Serravalle  :  whilft  the  Florentine  of- 
ficers reprefented  to  their  forces,  how  infamous  ic 
would  be  for  fo  numerous  an  army  to  be  worried  by 
one  that  was  every  way  inferior  to  it.  But  Caftruccio 
perceiving  that  each  fide  maintained  their  ground,* 
though  both  began  to  grow  equally  faint  and  tired 
with  the  length  of  the  battle,  and  had  many  killed 
and  wounded,  caufed  another  body  of  five  thoufand 
foot  to  advance  ;  and  having  led  them  up  to  the  rear 
of  thofe  that  were  engaged,  ordered  the  latter  to 
open,  and  wheel  off  to  the  right  and  left,  which  gave 
the  Florentines  an  opportunity  of  pufhing  forwards* 
and  gaining  a  little  ground  indeed,  at  firftj  but  when 
thofe  that  were  already  wearied  out,  came  to  be  en- 
gaged with  frefh  men,  they  could  not  ftand  before 
them,  but  were  obliged  to  repeat,  and  throw  them- 
felves  into  the  river.  There  was  yet  no  great  ad- 
vantage gained  on  either  fide  betwixt  the  cavalry  of 
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the  two  armies:    for,  as  Caftruccio  well  knew  the 
enemy  was  much  fuperior  to  him  in  that  refpect,  he 
had  ordered  his  officers  to  act  upon  the  defenfive  only 
againft  their  horfe,  in  order  to  gain  time  till   he  had 
beat  their  foot,  which  he  made  no  doubt  of,  and  then 
he  thought  he  fhonld  be  more  able  to  cope  with  their 
cavalry.     And  this  fucceeded  according  to  his  wifhes  : 
for  when  he   faw  their  infantry  repulied,  and  pufced 
back  again  into  the  river,  he  prefently  joined  his  own 
cavalry,  and  falling  upon  that  of  the  enemy  with  the 
united  force  of  his  horfe  and  foot  together,  foon  put 
them  to  the  rout.     The  Florentine  Generals,  there- 
fore, perceiving  the  obftacles  their  cavalry  had  met 
with  in  fording  the  river  in  that  place,  endeavoured 
to  find  a  paffage  for  a  body  of  their  infantry  a  little 
lower,  in  order  to  attack  Caftruccio  in  flank:  but  as 
the  banks  were  high  and   difficult  of  afcent,  and  oc- 
cupied by  Caftruccio's  forces,  they  failed   in  that  at- 
tempt alio  :  fo  that  their  whole  army  was  defeated, 
with  great  glory  and  reputation  to  Caftruccio  -,  for 
out  of  fo  large  a  number,  hardly  a  third  partefcaped. 
Many  of  the  Florentine  Commanders  were  taken  pri- 
foners :  Prince  Carlo,  indeed,  had  the  good  fortune 
to  fave  himfelf  by  fight,  and  got  fafe  to  Empoli,  to- 
gether with  Michel'   Agnolo  Falconi,    and   Taddeo 
delli  Albizi,  the  Florentine  CommifTaries.     Great  was 
the  booty,  and  greater  the  (laughter,  as   may  well  be 
fuppofed  upon  fuch  an  occafion  :  for  of  the  Floren- 
tine army,  twenty  thoufand  two  hundred  and' thirty- 
two  men  v/ere  left  dead  upon  the  fpot,  and  of  Ca- 
ftruccio's, about  fifteen  hundred  and  feventy. 

But  Fortune  now  beginning  to  grow  jealous  of  his 
glory,  put  a  flop  to  his  career,  at  a  time  when  he 
would  certainly  have  accomplished  the  great  defigns 
he  had  long  been  revolving  in  his  mind.  For  being 
over-heated  and  fatigued  with  the  length  of  a  battle, 
which  had  lafted  a  whole  day,  he  rode,  all  covered 
with  duft  and  fweat,  as  foon  as  it  was  over,  to  the 
gate  of  Fucecchio,  where  he  flopped,  partly  to  re- 
ceive his  Soldiers  at  their  return  from  the  field  of 
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battle,  and  to  congratulate  them  upon  a  victory  which 
was  owing  to  their  valour  \  and  partly  that  he  might 
be  near  at  hand  to  remedy  any  Hidden  accident  or  dis- 
order, if  the  enemy  mould  chance  to  rally  and  make 
head  again  ;  for  it  had  always  been  his  cuftom  to  be 
the  firii  on  horfeback,  and  the  hit  that  difmounted. 
But  whilft  he  was  waiting  there,  and  expofed  to  an 
unwholefome  fouth  wind,  which  often  arifes  from  the 
waters  of  the  Arno,  he  was  fuddenly  feized  with  cold 
chill,  attended  with  a  fhivering  fit;  of  which  he  made 
fo  little  account,  having  been  long  ufed  to  all  man- 
ner of  hardfhips  and  fatigues,  that  for  want  of  pro- 
per care  it  proved  fatal  to  him.  For  the  night  fol- 
lowing he  was  attacked  with  a  kvere  fever,  which 
increafed  every  hour  to  fuch  a  degree,  that  his  Phy- 
iicians  had  no  hopes  of  his  recovery  :  upon  which* 
Callruccio  himfelf  being  fenfible  of  the  danger  he 
was  in,  fent  for  Paolo  Gninigi,  and  fpoke  to  him  in 
this  manner.  "  Coulj  I  have  forefeen,  dear  Son, 
that  Fortune  would  thus  have  cut  me  off  in  the 
middle  of  my  courie,  and  at  a  time  when  1  flattered 
myfelf  with  immortal  glory  and  renown  in  my  future 
undertakings,  from  the  uncommor  fuccefs  with  which 
my  arms  have  hitherto  been  crowned,  I  would  not 
have  been  To  follicitous  to  extend  my  conquefts.  For 
if  I  had  left  you  in  pofTeffion  of  a  fmaller  territory* 
I  fhould,  like  wife,  have  left  you  fewer  enemies,  and 
icis  expofed  to  envy.  Had  I  been  content  with  the 
Sovereignty  of  Lucca  and  Pi-fa,  without  afpiring  to 
that  of  Piiioia,  and  provoking  the  Florentines  by  (o 
many  injuries  and  infults  as  I  have  done,  I  might 
have  made  both  thofe  States  my  friends,  and  not  only 
have  led  a  more  peaceable  and  quiet,  if  not  a  longer 
life,  but  have  left  you  polTelTed  of  a  dominion,  not 
fo  extenfive,  perhaps,  but  certainly  more  fecure  and 
better  eftablifned.  But  Fortune,  who  takes  upon 
herfelf  to  govern  all  worldly  affairs,  neither  gave  me 
penetration  Sufficient  to  fee  into  her  wiles,  nor  time 
enough  to  get  the  better  of  her  malevolence.. ,  You 
inuft  have  heard  from  many  (and  I  was  never  fo  un- 
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grateful  as  to  deny  it)  how  I  came  into  your  Father's 
houfe,  whilft  I  was  yet  but  a  boy,  and  deflitute  of 
all  means  that  could  infpire  me  with  any  hopes  of 
ever  gratifying  the  impulfe  of  a  generous  mind  •,  and 
that  I  was  educated  and  cherifhed  by  him,  in  as  ten- 
der a  manner  as  if  I  had  been  his  own  child ;  fo  that 
it  is  wholly  owing  to  his  tuition  and  example,  that  I 
have  been  able  to  exert  any  virtues,  which  I  may 
have  been  thought  to  poffefs,  and  to  advance  myfelf 
to  that  degree  of  reputation  and  grandeur,  in  which 
you  have  feen  me.  When  he  lay  upon  his  death-bed, 
he  committed  both  your  perfon  and  fortune  to  my 
care  and  good  faith  •,  and  I  have  always  difcharged 
both  thole  trufts  with  that  honour  and  fidelity  to 
which  I  thought  myfelf  fo  highly  obliged.  I  have 
not  only  preferved  to  you  the  inheritance  of  your 
father,  but  that  I  might  alfo  leave  you  the  fruits  of 
my  own  labours  and  fuccefs,  1  never  engaged  in  ma- 
trimony ;  left  if  I  (hould  have  children  of  my  own, 
my  natural  affection  for  them  might  either  impair  my 
attachment  to  you,  or  diminifh  the  gratitude  which 
1  owe  to  his  bounty.  But  if  it  gives  me  great  plea- 
fure  to  leave  you  in  pofifefiion  of  a  very  confiderable 
flate,  it  fills  me  with  no  lefs  concern,  when  I  reflect 
at  the  fame  time,  that  I  leave  you  but  weak  and  un- 
lettled  in  it ;  for  you  may  afTure  yourfelf,  that  Lucca 
will  not  bear  much  longer  to  live  in  fubjection  to  you  : 
and  as  for  Pifa,  the  inhabitants  are  naturally  fo  fickle 
and  perfidious,  that  though  they  have  been  long  ac- 
cuftomed  to  fervitude,  they  will  always  difdain  the 
yoke  of  a  Lucchefe.  The  Piftoians,  likewife,  are  as 
little  to  be  depended  upon  ;  becaufe  they  are  not  only 
divided  amongft  themfelves,  but  exceedingly  exaf- 
perated  at  the  injuries  we  have  fo  lately  done  them. 
Your  neighbours  the  Florentines  alfo,  though  not  a 
little  irritated  at  the  war  I  have  been  carrying  on 
againft  them,  are  yet  very  far  from  being  fubdued  ; 
and  I  make  no  doubt  but  they  will  rejoice  as  much 
at  the  news  of  my  death,  as  if  they  had  conquered 
all  Tufeany.  The  Prince  of  Milan  and  the  Em- 
peror 
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peror  are  at  fo  great  a  diflance,  fo  flow  in  their  mo- 
tions, and  fo  dilatory  in  their  fuccours,  that  you  can 
put  no  great  confidence  in  them.     You  have  nothing 
to  truit  to  but  your  own  conduct,  the  memory  of  my 
achievements,  and  the  reputation  we  have  gained  by 
our  late  victories ;  of  which  if  you   make  a  prudent 
ufe,  they  will  be  of  no  fmall  fervice  to  you  ia  con- 
cluding an  honourable  peace  with  the  Florentines ; 
who  being  daunted   at  prefent  by  fo  recent  a  defeat, 
will   naturally  defire   an    accommodation.     I   indeed 
took  all  means  to  provoke  them  to  a  rupture,  becaufe 
I  thought  nothing  could   contribute  fo   much   to   my 
advancement :  but  let  it  be  your  principal  endeavour 
to  make  them  your  friends,    as  nothing  can  fo  ef- 
fectually conduce  to  your  intereft  and  fecurity,  as  a 
good  understanding  with  them.     It  is  a  matter  of 
great  importance  in  human  affairs,    for  a  Prince  to 
know  himfelf,  and  to  weigh  his  own  abilities  as  well 
as  the  flrength  of  his  State  ;  that  fo,  if  he  rinds  he  is 
not  qualified  for  warlike  undertakings,  he  may  apply 
himieif  to  learn  the  art  of  ruling  in  peace.     It  is  my 
advice,  therefore,  that  you  would   well  corfider  this, 
and  endeavour  by  thofe  means   to  enjoy  the  fruit  of 
my  labours  (as  you  eafily  may  if  you  follow  thefe  pre- 
cepts) in  fafety  and   tranquillity:  and   then  you   will 
lie  under  this   double  obligation   to  me,  that  I  have 
not  only  left  you  a  flourifhing  State,  but  fuch   in- 
ftruclions  alfo  as  will  not  fail  to  fecure  it  to  you." 

When  he  had  finifhed  thefe  exhortations,  he  fent 
for  fuch  of  the  Citizens  of  Lucca,  Pifa,  and  Pifloia, 
as  had  fought  under  his  banners,  and  after  he  had 
both  recommended  Paolo  Guinigi  to  them  as  their 
Sovereign,  in  the  ftrongeft  terms,  and  obliged  them 
to  take  an  oath  of  allegiance  to  him,  he  departed  this 
life  •,  as  much  admired  by  his  very  enemies,  and  la- 
mented by  his  friends,  as  any  Prince  that  ever  lived. 
His  exequies  were  celebrated  with  great  pomp,  and 
folemnity,  and  his  corpfe  interred  in  the  Church  of 
St.  Francis  at  Lucca.  Paolo  Guinigi,  fucceeded  him 
Indeed  in  his  dominions,  but   his  abilities  were  nor 
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equal  to  thofe  of  Caflruccio,  nor  was  his  fortune  fa 
favourable  ;  for  he  foon  loft  Pifroia,  and  afterwards 
Pifa,  and  with  great  difficulty  kept  Lucca,  which, 
however,  continued  in  his  family  to  the  fourth  ge- 
neration. 

From  this  fhcrt  account  of  Caftruccio's  life  and 
actions,  it  may  appear,  that  he  was  not  only  defervedly 
looked  upon  as  a  very  extraordinary  man  in  his  own 
times,  but  might  juftly  have  been  fo  efteemed  in  for- 
mer ages.  His  ftature  was  higher  than  ordinary, 
2nd  his  limbs  admirably  proportioned  to  each  other : 
be  fides  which,  he  had  fo'mething  fo  engaging  in  his 
Countenance,  and  received  every  body  with  fo  much 
complaifance  and  affability,  that  no  one  ever  went 
diffatisfied  out  of  his  prefence.  His  hair,,  which  he 
always  wore  cropt  fhort  above  his  ears,  rather  in? 
clined  to  red,  and  he  conftantly  went  bareheaded  in 
all  forts  of  weather.  He  was  grateful  to  his  friends, 
terrible  to  his  foes,  an  impartial  diftributor  of  juftice, 
amongft  his  Subjects,  full  of  wiles  and  ftratagems 
when  he  had  enemies  to  deal  with,  and  feldpm  had 
recourfe  to  open  violence,  when  he  could  carry  his 
point  by  craft  or  circumvention  ♦,  as  he  ufed  to  fsy, 
that  facet  ft,  by  what  means  foever  procured,  was 
equally  glorious.  No  man  ever  took  wifer  meafures 
to  prevent  difficulties  and  dangers,  or  behaved  with 
more  intrepidity  and  prefence  of  mind  when  they 
could  not  be  avoided  :  for  it  was  a  maxim  with  hirn, 
that  a  man  ought  to  try  all  things,  and  be  difmayed 
at  nothing  •,  fince  it  was  plain  that  God  was  a  friend  to 
the  brave%  by  employing  them  as  inftru merits  to  cha- 
ftife  cowards.  He  was  very  quick,  and  fometimes  ra- 
ther fatirical  in  his  jokes  and  repartees;  and  as  he 
never  fpared  any  one,  fo  he  never  was  offended  when 
others  took  the  fame  liberties  with  him  :  fome  of  his 
witty  fayings  are  ftill  remembered  *.     He  bought  a 

*  It  is  well  if  the  Reader  can  find  much  wit  in  thefe  fayings  j  for 
certainly  fome  of  them  appear  very  flat,  and  others  to  be  of  much 
Jiigher  date  than  Caftruccio's  time.  Might  not  one,  therefore,  very 
well  ayjply  to  Caftruccio  (or  perhaps  more"  truly  to  Machiavel  himfelf) 

bird 
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bird  one  day  for  which  he  gave  a  crown  ;  and  one  of 
his   acquaintance   laughing  at  him,    and   laying,    he 

what  Gnatho  fays  to  Thrafo  in  Terence  ?  "  Tuumne,  obfecro  te,  hoc 
dictum  erat  ?  vetus  credidi.  Plus  miilies  jam  audivi."  "  Pray  Sir,  is 
this  your  own  yoke  ?  1  thought  it:  had  been  an  old  one,  for  I  have 
heard  it  above  a  thoufand  times.'' — ThepafTage  mentioned  in  the  Life 
of  Machiavel,  relating  to  the  fine  fie  which  he  made  ufe  of  in  compof- 
ing  the  Life  of  Caftruccio  Caftracani,  and  referred  to  by  Mr.  Bayle  in 
the  Suite  du  Menagiana,  is  as  follows.  "  Leonard  Aretin  etoit  un  des 
favans  qui  fe  fontle  plus  diftinguez  dans  le  temps  du  repouvellement 
deslettres:  ma  is  11  a  fait  un  chofe  qui  ne  lui  eft  pas  honorable.  Ii 
trouva  un  manufcrit  Grec  da  Procope  de  bello  Gothico.  II  le  traduifit 
en  Latin,  &  fit  pafTer  cet  ouvrage  comme  s'  il  eut  ete  de  lui.  Mais 
depuis  on  trouva  d'autres  manufcrits  du  meme  ouvrage  de  Procope, 
&  la  fupercherie  de  Leonard  Aretin  fut  decouverte.  Machiavel  s'y 
prit  plus  adroitement  dans  une  femblable  affaire.  Un  manufcrit  de.? 
Apcthegmes  des  Anciens  de  Plutarque  lui  etant  tombe  entre  ies  mains, 
il  en  prit  ce  qui  lui  plut  davantage,  &  ne  croyant  pas  qiV  une  fimple 
traduction  lui  fit  aifez  d'honneur  dans  le  monde,  &  ne  s'accommodant 
pas  d'ailleurs  d'une  impofture  auffi  groiliere  &  aufii  facile  a  decouvrir 
que  celle  de  Leonard  Aretin,  il  agit  a  la  verite  plus  nnement  que  lui, 
mais  non  pas  plus  confciencieufement..  II  entrepit  la  Vie  de  Caftruccio 
Caftracani,  &  la  mit  dans  la  bouche  de  [on  Heros  la  plus  part  des 
bonnes  chofes  que  Plutarque  rapporte  des  Anciens :  encore  a- til  de- 
guise  fa  mauvaife  foi,  &  n'  a  pas  poufse  l'impudence  fi  loin  que  Leo- 
nard Aretin  T  a  pouflee."  "  Leonard  Aretin  was  one  of  the  Literati, 
that  diftinguifhed  themfelves  rnoft  at  the  refurreclion  of  Letters.  He 
was  guilty  of  an  action,  however,  that  did  him  but  little  honour.' 
For  happening  to  meet  with  a  Manufcript  Kiftory  of  the  Gothic  war, 
written  in  Greek,  by  Procopius,  hetranflated  it  into  Latin,  and  pub- 
liihed  it  as  his  own  work.  But  unfortunately  for  him,  feveral  other 
roanufcripts  of  the  original  were  found  foon  afrer,  and  the  theft 
was  detected.  Machiavel  took  a  more  adroit  way  upon  a  like  co- 
cafion.  A  manufcript  of  Plutarch's  Apothegms  of  the  Ancients,  fall- 
ing into  his  hands,  he  picked  out  fuch  as  he  liked  belt  :  but  as  he 
thought  a  mere  translation  of  them  would  gain  him  no  great  degree 
of  reputation  in  the  world,  and  probably  vva^  afraid  to  venture  at  aa 
impofture  fo  grofs  and  eafy  to  be  difcovered  as  Aretine's,  he  acted 
more  cunningly,  though  not  more  confcientiouflv,  than  the  other 
had  done.  For  having  undertaken  to  write  the  Life  of  Caftruccio  Ca- 
ftracani, he  put  moft  of  the  fmart  things,  which  Plutarch  reports  to 
have  been  faid  by  the  Ancients,  into  the  mouth  of  his  Hero:  fo 
that  he  threw  a  little  fort  of  difguife  over  his  p'agisrifms,  and  was  not 
quite  fo  impudent  and  barefaced  in  his  roguery  as  Aretine.  Suite  da 
Menagiana,  p.  100,101.  TheEdition  of  the  Menagiana.  from  which  this 
paflage  is' extracted,  is  in  four  Volumes,  printed  at  Arnlterdam  in  1713. 
The  Second  is  called  Suite  du  Menagiana.  The  two  iait  have  a  different 
title,  and  are  called  Menagiana,  au,  Les  Bons  Mots  &Remarques  hiito- 
riques,  morales,  &  d'  erudition  du  Monfieur  Menage,  recueihies  parfes 
amis.  But  they  are  rather  remarks  upon  Menage's  remarks,  and  very 
often  corrections  of  them  made  by  his  friends  :  from  whence  we  may 
&e  that  he  was  frequently  miftaken.  For  the  two  laft  Volumes 
are  merely  corrections  of  the  two  firft  :  fo  that  the  corrections  equal 
Menage's  obfervations,  at  kail  in  bulk,  though  not  in  number.     In- 
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would  not  have  given  above  a  penny  for  it  himfelf  ♦ 
Very  likely,  anfwered  Caftruccio  •,  and  if  you  had 
given  no  more,  you  would  have  paid  dearer  for  ic 
than  I  have  done  ;  for  I  do  not  value  a  crown  fo 
much  as  you  do  a  penny. — He  grew  fo  tired  of  the 
importunities  of  a  flatterer,  who  teazed  him  every 
day  to  grant  him  a  particular  favour,  that  at  lad  he 
fpit  in  his  face,  and  bid  him  go  about  his  bufmefs. 
The  flatterer,  however,  was  fofar  from  being  daunted 
at  this  rebuff",  that  he  calmly  wiped  his  face,  and 
faid,  "  A  Fimerman  often  wades  up  to  the  neck  in 
water  and  mud  to  catch  a  pitiful  chub  ;  and  fhall  I 
be  afhamed  of  a  little  clear  fpittle,  who  am  catching 
a  whale?"  Upon  which,  Caftruccio,  either  in  admi- 
ration of  his  patience  and  perfeverance,  or  perhaps, 
to  get  rid  of  fo  troublefome  a  follicitor,  atlaft  granted 

deed  the  two  firft,  (and  "the  firft  efpecially)  conSift  of  fo  many  frivolous 
articles,  tbatmoft  of  them  are  not  worth  reading,  much  lei's  being  re- 
marked upon.  The  corrections  are  laid  to  be,  (though  not  folely, 
yet  chiefly)  by  Bayle's  great  friend  at  Geneva,  Moniieur  Monnoye,  to 
whom  he  was  obliged  for  many  curious  articles  and  remarks  in  his 
Dictionary.  Let  us  fee  what  he  fays  of  the  above  quoted  paflage  con- 
cerning Machiavel,  in  the  fourth  Volume  of  the  Menagiana,  page  86, 
"  Les  Apothegmes  de  Plutarque  etoient  connus,  traduits,  &  impri- 
mez,  long  terns  avant  que  Machiavel  eut  ecrit.  L'emploi  qu' il  a  fait 
de  ces  bons  mots  n'a  ete  que  dans  la  vue  de  divertir  Ses  Jecleurs  &  d* 
embellir  fon  ouvrage,  a  peu  pres  comme  a  depuis  fait  le  Manfo  dans 
]a  vie  du  TafTe,  quoique  9'  ait  ete  juftement  ce  qui  a  rendu  ces  deux 
Ecrivans  ridicules.  II  eft  de  plus  a  remarquer,  que  quand  Machiavel 
curoit  ete  le  premier  a  qui  le  Manufcrit  de  Plutarque  feroit  tombe  entre 
les  mains,  il  n'  auroit  pas  ete  capable  d'en  entreprendre  une  tra- 
duction, luiqui  a  peine  entendoit  le  Latin."  "  Plutarch's  Apothegms 
of  the  Ancients  were  not  only  commonly  known,  but  had  been  tranf- 
lated  and  published  long  before  Machiavel's  time.  The  ufe  that  he 
made  of  them,  was  only  to  divert  his  Readers  and  embellish  his  work, 
as  Manfo  did  afterwards  in  his  Life  of  Taffo;  though  they  both  ex- 
pofed  themfelves  to  ridicule  by  it.  Befides,  fuppofing  that  Machiavel 
had  been  the  firft  perfon  that  got  pofleffion  of  Plutarch's  Manufcript, 
he  would  not  have  been  capable  of  translating  it,  as  he  was  fo  far 
from  undeiftanding  the  Greek  tongue,  that  he  could  hardly  read 
Latin."— -The  Editor  of  this  translation  had  not  been  able  to  meet 
with  the  Menagiana,  when  he  fent  the  Life  of  Machiavel  to  the  Prefs : 
but  as  he  has  fince  obtained  this  extract  from  them,  by  the  kind  af- 
fiftance  of  his  two  learned  and  worthy  friends,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Winter, 
Rector  of  All  Saints  in  Derby,  and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Edward  Beresford, 
Fellow  of  St.  John's  College  in  Cambridge,  the  Reader  is  here  pre- 
fented  with  this  Anecdote  and  the  remark  upon  it  j  which,  per- 
haps, he  may  think  more  properly  inferred  in  this  place,  than  in 
fhe  above-mentioned  Life  of  Machiavel. 

his 
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his  requeft  and  difmiffed  him. — Somebody  reproach- 
ing  him  with  living  in  too  great  fplendor,  he  told  him 
he  thought  there  could  be  no  fin  in  that;  for  if  there 
was,  the  Saints  would  not  fuffer  their  Holidays  to  be 
celebrated  with  fo  much  luxury  and  magnificence. — . 
As  he  was  taking  a  walk  through  the  ftreets  one  day, 
he  happened  to  fee  a  young  man  come  out  of  a 
bawdy  houfe,  who  yet  had  the  modefty  to  blu(h  when 
he  met  Caftruccio ;  Friend,  faid  he,  you  have  more 
reafon  to  be  afhamed  when  you  go  into  fuch  houfes, 
than  when  you  come  out  of  them. — A  perfon  afkin^r 
him  to  untie  a  knot,  that  was  very  fall  and  artfully- 
knit  together;  you  Simpleton,  anfwered  he,  do  you 
think  I  have  nothing  elfe  to  do  but  trouble  myfelf 
about  puzzling  trifles  *  ?  Seeing  a  perfon  at  dinner, 
fomewhere,  who  fet  up  for  a  Philofopher,  he  told 
him,  that  people  of  his  profefTion  were  like  Dogs, 
that  frequented  the  houfes  of  fuch  as  fed  them  bed. 
Nay,  replied  the  Philofopher,  we  are  rather  like 
Phyficians,  who  go  to  the  houfes  of  thofe  that  have 
moft  occafion  for  them.— Returning  from  Leghorn 
to  Pifa  by  water,  he  happened  to  be  caught  in  a  ftorm, 
at  which  he  feemed  to  be  a  little  frighted:  and  fome- 
body  that  was  in  the  vefTe)  rallying  him  upon  it,  and 
faying  he  could  not  help  being  furprized,  that  fuch  a 

•  Turpe  eft  difficiles  habere  nugas, 
Et  Stultus  labor  ineptiarum. 

The  Original  here  fays,  "  O  Sciocco,  credi  tu  cheio  voglia  fciorre  una 
cola,  che  legata  mi  dia  tanta  briga."  Which,  perhaps,  ought  to  have 
been  tranflated  thus,  "  You  Simpleton,  do  you  think  I  will  ever  loofe 
a  thing,  that  gives  me  fo  much  trouble  when  it  is  faft  tied  up  ?"  The 
old  tranflation  runs  in  this  manner:  "  He  was  always  of  opinion,  that 
a  Conqueror  ought  not  to  give  too  much  liberty  to  his  new  Subjects: 
which  upon  a  time  he  explained  very  fubtiily  to  fome  who  under- 
stood him.  Having  a  knot  given  him  that  was  very  faft  tied,  he  was 
defired  to  undo  it  :  and  having  tried  a  good  while  to  no  purpofe,  My 
friend,  faid  he  aloud,  if  a  thing  that  is  tied  can  gi<ve  me  fo  much  trouble,  1 
Jball  be  much  nvorfe  when  it  is  once  locfed."  Whether  fo  large  a  Peri- 
phrafis  is  allowable  in  a  Tranflator  (who  has  taken  many  other  fuch 
liberties  of  ftill  greater  extent  in  this  piece)  I  fay  not:  nor  do  I  pre- 
tend to  affirm  that  I  have  hit  off  the  Author's  meaning  in  a  better 
manner.  The  matter  (which  is  of  no  .great  importance  indeed)  is 
left  to  the  decifion  of  others,  if  they  think  it  worth  their  while  to 
frouble  their  heads  about  it.    Scilicet  id  curat  Dopulus, 

man 
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man  as  Caftruccio  mould  betray  any  flgns  of  fenr, 
when  he  himfelf  was  not  at  all  afraid  ;  Caftruccio 
faid,  he  did  not  wonder  at  that,  as  every  man  valued 
his  life  according  to  its  worth.  Being  afked  what  a 
man  ought  to  do  to  gam  efleem,  he  anfwered,  When 
you  are  invited  to  a  feaft,  take  care  that  you  do  not 
fet  one  log  of  wood  upon  another. — A  perfon  boaft- 
ing  how  much  he  had  read,  Caftruccio  told  him,  it 
would  have  been  more  to  his  credit  if  he  had  remem- 
bered but  one  half  of  it.— A  hard  drinker  bragging 
one  day,  that  though  he  drank  ever  fo  large  a  quan- 
tity he  never  was  drunk,  Caftruccio  faid,  Sirr  you 
Iiave  no  more  reaibn  to  value  yourfclf  upon  that  ac- 
count than  a  beaft  has. — One  of  his  acquaintance, 
upbraiding  him  with  an  amour  that  he  was  engaged 
in,  and  faying,  it  was  a  fhame  to  be  fo  bewitched  by 
a  woman *,  he  replied,  Friend,  you  are  miftaken,  I 
have  bewitched  her. — Another  blaming  him  for  being 
too  delicate  and  expenfive  in  his  eating,  he  faid,  I 
fuppofe  then,  you  would  not  fpend  fo  much  yourielf 
in  that  article.  By  no  means,  anfwered  the  other. 
If  that  be  the  cafe,  replied  he,  you  are  rather  to  be 
pitied  as  a  Mifer,  than  I  as  an  Epicure. — Being  in- 
vited to  dine  with  Taddeo  Bernard!,  one  of  the  moil 
opulent  and  elegant  citizens  in  Lucca,  he  was  re- 
ceived in  a  room  hung  with  the  richeft  tapeftry,  and 
floored  with  Mofaic  work,  which  reprefented  feveral 
forts  of  trees,  flowers,  and  fhrubs,  in  the  moil  vivid 
colours  %  and  looking  about  him  as  if  he  wanted  to 
fpit  fome where,  but  durft  net,  he  at  laft  fpit  full  in 
Taddeo's  face :.,  at  which  Taddeo  being  exceedingly 
affronted,  as  well  he  might,  Caftruccio  endeavoured 
to  excufe  himfelf  by  faying,  Indeed,  Sir,  I  could 
not  find  any  place  to  fpit  in,  that  I  thought  would 
give  you  lefs  offence. — Somebody  aiking  him,  in  what 
manner  Julius  Csefar  died  ?  Juft  in  the  fame  manner, 
faid  he,  that  I  would  wiih  to  die  myfelf.— One  of 
his  Officers  inviting  him  to  meet  fome  Ladies  at  his 
houie,  where  they  afterwards  fpent  the  evening  in 
dancing,  drinking,  play,  and  other  fuch  diverfions, 

as 
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as  feemed  rather  inconfiftent  with  his  dignity,  he 
was  gently  reprimanded  by  a  friend,  who  told  him, 
He  would  lofe  his  reputation  by  it  :  to  which  Ca- 
ftruccio  made  anfwer,  That  a  man  who  was  reckoned 
wife  all  day,  would  never  be  thought  a  fool  at  night. 
; — A  certain  perfon  requefting  a  favour  of  him,  and 
Caftruccio  pretending  not  to  hear  him,  the  other  call 
himfelf  at  his  feet :  and  Caftruccio  rebuking  him  for 
his  meannefs,  he  replied,  Sir,  it  is  entirely  owing  to 
yourfelf ;  for  as  you  did  not  feem  to  hear  me  before, 
1  thought  your  ears  might  have  lain  nearer  the  ground : 
at  which  he  was  fo  far  from  being  difpleafed,  that  he 
granted  him  more  than  he  defired.— Another  perfon 
teazing  him  for  a  boon  in  a  moft  importunate  man- 
ner, at  laft  added,  but  I  doubt  I  have  treffpajfed  upon  your 
patience,  Sir.  Not  at  all,  friend,  faid  he,  for  I  did 
not  attend  to  one  word  that  you  have  been  faying. — - 
A  third  Solicitor  having  much  difgufted  him  by  his 
awkward  and  impertinent  manner  of  addrefs,  he  de^ 
fired  him  to  fend  fomebody  elfe  to  follicit  for  him, 
the  next  time  he  mould  have  occafion  to  afk  any  fa- 
vour.— He  ufed  to  fay,  The  road  to  hell  muft  cer- 
tainly be  a  very  eafy  and  ready  one  to  hit,  as  it  was  all 
the  way  down  hill,  and  people  went  thither  with  their 
eyes  (hut. — He  told  ont  that  had  been  a  very  handfbme 
boy,  and  was  afterwards  as  handfome  a  man,  That  he 
had  done  too  much  mifchief :  for  whilft  he  was  a  boy, 
he  debauched  men  from  their  wives,  and  now  he  was  a 
man,  he  debauched  women  from  their  hufbands^-- See- 
ing an  envious  man  laugh  one  day,  he  afked  him, 
"Whether  he  laughed  becaufe  things  went  well  with 
himfelf,  or  ill  with  other  people  ? — Whilft  he  was  un- 
der the  tuition  of  Francifco  Guinigi,  one  of  his  com- 
panions afking  him,  What  he  would  take  to  let  him 
give  him  a  box  on  the  ear?  A  Helmet,  faid  Ca- 
ftruccio.— Having  put  a  Citizen  of  Lucca  to  death 
who  had  contributed  much  to  his  advancement,  he 
was  reproached  with  treating  an  old  friend  with  fo 
much  feverity.  To  which  he  made  anfwer,  that  it  was 
a  miftake,  for  he  was  a  new  enemy, — He  ufed  to  fay, 

Thas 
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That  thofe  who  praifed  matrimony,  but/never  would 
marry,  were  like  men   that  loved  failing,  but  did  not 
care  to  venture  upon   the  Sea. — He  often  wondered 
that  men,  who  would  ring  a  glafs  or  an  earthen  vefTel, 
when  they  bought  it,  to  try  whether  it  was  not  cracked, 
mould   content  themfelves  with  only  looking  at  the 
woman   they  defigned  to  marry. — Somebody  afking 
him,  How  he  would  be  buried  when  he  died  ?  With 
my  face  downwards,  faid  he  :  for  I  am  fure  this  coun- 
try will  be  turned  upfide  down  after  I  am  dead. — Be-? 
ing  afked  by  another   perfon,   Whether  he  had  ever 
any  thoughts  of  turning  Monk  for  the  Salvation  of 
his  Soul  ?  He  faid,  He  never  had  :  for  he  thought  it 
very  ftrange  if  Friar  Lazarone  mould  go  to  Heaven, 
and  Uguccione  della  Fagiuola  to  Hell. — Happening 
to  be  prefent  when  it   was  difputed  at  what  time  it 
was  moft  wholefome  to  eat,  he  faid,  He  thought  it 
was  beft  for  rich  men  to  eat  when  they  were  hungry, 
and  for  poor  men  when  they  could  get  meat. — As  he 
always  hated  indolence,  he  could  not  forbear  afking 
one  of  his  friends  who  ufed  to  make  his  fervant  button 
his  cloaths  for  him,  Why  he  did  not  likewife  make  the 
mm  cut  his  meat,  and  put  it  into  his  mouth  ? — A  cer- 
tain perfon  having   written  over  his  own  door,  Gcd 
freferve  this  houfe  from  rrgucs,  he  laughed  very  heartily, 
and  faid,  Then  the  maftcr  himfelf  muft  never  go  mto 
it. — Paffing  by  a  fmall  houfe  which  had  a  very  large 
portal,  he  faid,  If  great  care  is  not  taken,  this  houfe 
will  run  away  through  the  gateway. — Being  engaged 
in  a  difpute  with  an  AmbafTador  from  the  King  of 
Naples,  concerning  the  eftates  cf  fome  Exiles  which 
had  been  confifcated,  and  growing  a  little  warm  in 
the  matter,  the  AmbafTador  afked  him,  If  he  flood  in 
no  awe  of  his  Majefty  ?  Awe  of  his  Majefty,  faid  he  ? 
Pray  is  the  King  your  matter  a  good  man,  or  a  bad 
man  ?  A  good  one  to  be  fure,  anfwered  the  Arnbaf- 
fador.     Why  then,  replied   he,  fhould  I  be  afraid  of 
any  good  man  ?  Many  other  of  his  fayings  might  here 
be  recited,  if  further  proofs  of  his  wit  and  greatnefs 
of  mind  were  wanting  >  but  let  theie  fuffice.  He  lived 
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to  the  age  of  forty-four,  and  behaved  with  the  mag- 
nanimity of  a  Prince  in  every  viciflitude  of  his  fortune. 
And  as  there  are  many  monuments  of  his  profperity 
ftill  in  being,  he  likewife  left  fome  traces  of  adverfity 
behind  him  :  for  he  caufed  the  hand  cuffs  which  he 
had  worn,  when  he  was  imprifoned  by  Uguccione 
della  Fagiuola,  to  be  hung  up  in  the  moft  public  room 
of  his  houfe,  (where  they  are  ftill  to  be  feen)  to  fhew 
that  he  was  not  afhamed  to  have  it  known  that  he  had 
once  been  in  affliction.  To  conclude,  having  equalled 
the  great  actions  of  Philip  of  Macedon,  and  Scipio 
the  Roman,  he  died  at  the  fame  age  that  they  did  ; 
and  if  he  had  been  born  either  at  Rome  or  Macedon, 
inftead  of  Lucca,  it  is  very  probable  he  would  have 
far  furpafTed  them  both. 


End  of  the  Life  of  CASTRUCCIO  CASTRACANI, 
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Paolo  Ursini,  and  the  Duke  of  Gravina. 


AFTER  the  revolt  of  Arezzo,  and  fome  other 
towns  in  the  Vale  of  Chiana,  from  the  Floren- 
tines, they  made  fuch  heavy  complaints  to  Lewis  XII. 
King  of  France,  againft  Duke  Valentine,  that  he 
found  himfe'f  obliged  to  wait  upon  his  Majefty,  (who 
was  then  in  Lombardy)  in  order  to  exculpate  himfelf : 
and  flopping  at  Imola,  in  his  return  from  thence,  he 
there  laid  a  fcheme  to  difpoffefs  Giovanni  B?ntivoglio 
of  Bologna,  and  to  make  it  the  Capital  of  the  States 
which  he  had  lately  acquired  in  Romagna.  But  the 
Vitelli  and  Urfini,  and  their  friends,  having  intelli- 
gence of  this  defign,  began  to  be  apprehenfive  that 
the  Duke  would  grow  too  powerful,  and  that  when 
he  had  taken  Bologna  from  the  Bentivogli,  he  would 
endeavour  to  ruin  them  alfo,  and  make  himfelf  foie 
Arbiter  of  Italy.  Upon  thefe  confiderations5  they 
thought  proper  to  hold  a  Diet  at  Magione,  in  the  ter- 
ritories of  Perugia  ;  at  which  place  Cardinal  Urfini, 
Signior  Paolo,  the  Duke  of  Gravina,  (all  of  the  fame 
family)  Vitelozzo  Vitelli,  Oliverotto  da  Fermo,  Gian- 
paolo  Baglioni,  Lord  of  Perugia,  and  Antonio  da 
Venafro,  Miniiter  from  Pandolpho  Petrucci,  Lord  of 
Siena,  all  met  together,  and  entered  into  a  confuta- 
tion, what  meafures  they  (houid  take  to  curb  the 
Vol-II.  I  i  Duke's 
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Duke's  ambition  and  greatnefs,  which  otherwife  mull 
prove  fatal  to  them  as  well  as  others.     The  refuk  of 
their  deliberations  was,  to  afTitl  the  Bentivogli,  and 
endeavour  to  prevail  upon  the  Florentines  to  join 
them  :  for  which  purpofe,  they  fent  Ambafiadors  to 
both  •,  promifing  fuccour  to  one,  and  exhorting  the 
other  to  unite  with  them  againft  their  common  enemy. 
The  news  of  this  meeting  being  ibon  carried  all 
over  Italy,  fuch  of  the  duke's  Subjects  as  were  dif- 
contented  under  his  government  (amongft  whom  were 
the  inhabitants   of  the  Duchy  of  Urbino)  began  to 
conceive  hopes  of  a  change  in    their  favour  :    and 
taking  the  opportunity,  whilft  things  were  yet  in  fuf- 
pence,  fome  of  them  entered  into  a   confpiracy   to 
furprize  the  Caftle  of  St.  Leo,  then  in  the  duke's 
hands  •,  which  was  to  be  executed  in  this   manner : 
the  Governor  of  the  Caftle  was  at  that  time  going  to 
repair  it,  and  having  caufed  a  great  quantity  of  tim- 
ber to  be  brought  thither  for  that  purpofe,  the  con- 
spirators contrived  that   fome  of  the  largeft  beams 
fhould  be  unloaded  upon  the  draw-bridge;  by  which 
it  was  fo  incumbered,  that  the  foidiers  of  the  garrifon 
could  not  poflibly  pull  it  up,  if  there  fhould  be  occa- 
fion.     When  they  had  efrecled   this,  they   fuddenly 
entered  the  place  in  the  night,  and   made  themfelves 
mailers  of  it :  which  was  no  fooner  known,  but  the 
whole  country  round    about  it  took  up  arms,  and 
called  in  their  old   duke,  in  hopes  of  receiving  fur- 
ther affiftance  from  the  members  of  the  Diet,  which 
had  been  held  at  Magione  •,  who,  being  informed  of 
this  revolt,  thought  it  was  an  opportunity  not  to  be 
neglected,  and  having  raifed  fome  forces,  immediately 
took  the  field,  in  order  to  reduce  any  other  town, 
that  fhould  flill  continue  firm    to  Duke  Valentine. 
They  likewife  fent  a  new  EmbafTy  to  importune  the 
Florentines,  in  the   moft  preffing  manner,    to  afiift 
them  in  their  endeavours  to  deftroy  the  common  In- 
cendiary, to  acquaint  them  with  the  advantage  they 
had  already  gained,  and  to  reprefent  to  them,  that, 
if  they  flighted  fo  fair  an  opportunity,  they  mud  ne- 
ver 
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ver  expect  fuch  another.  But  the  Florentines,  out  of 
the  ancient  hatred  they  bore  to  the  Vitelli  and  Urfini 
upon  many  accounts,  not  only  refufed  to  join  them, 
but  Tent  their  fecretary  Niccolo  Machiavelii  to  the 
Duke,  with  an  offer  of  their  protection  and  afMance 
againft  his  new  enemies.  He  was  then  at  Imola,  and 
in  great  diftrefs,  as  part  of  his  forces  had  mutinied 
and  deferted  him  :  fo  that  he  v/as  left  in  a  manner  dif- 
armed,  and  at  a  time  too,  when  a  war  was  juft  going 
to  break  out  upon  him.  But  taking  courage  from 
the  offers  which  the  Florentines  had  made  him,  he 
refolved  to  fpin  out  the  war  wich  what  few  troops  he 
had,  and  to  amufe  the  enemy  with  overtures  of  agree- 
ment, whillt  he  endeavoured  to  raife  more  forces : 
for  which  purpofe  he  lent,  in  the  firft  place,  to  defire 
fuccour  from  the  King  of  France  •,  and  in  the  next, 
he  railed  all  the  recruits  he  poffibiy  could,  by  giving 
large  advance-money  and  good  pay  to  any  man,  but 
efpecially  horfemen,  that  would  enter  intoiiis  fervice. 
In  the  mean  time,  however,  the  enemy  had  taken 
the  field,  as  we  faid  before,  and  advanced  towards 
Fofibmbrone  ;  where  a  body  of  the  Duke's  troops 
made  a  (land,  but  were  foon  routed  by  thofe  under 
the  Vitelli  and  Urfini.  The  news  of  this  defeat  de- 
termined the  Duke  to  (lop  the  progrefs  of  the  war  at 
any  rate,  by  a  treaty  of  peace  :  and  as  he  was  a  per- 
ft&  mafter  of  di/Sm ulation,  he  left  no  fort  of  artifice  un* 
tried  which  might  contribute  to  that  end  ;  infinuating, 
that  tho'  they  had  begun  a  war  agiinft  him  without  the 
leaft  provocation  on  his  fide,  he  was  willing  not  only 
to  forget  and  forgive  thoie  injuries,  but  to  make  them 
a  preient  of  the  States  he  had  acquired  in  that  quar- 
ter; that  for  his  own  part,  he  defired  nothing  more 
than  the  bare  tide  of  a  Prince,  and  would  chearfully 
givt;  up  the  power  to  them  :  by  which  means,  he 
wrought  fo  effectually  upon  their  credulity,  that  they 
agreed  to  a  cefiation  of  hoftilities,  and  fent  Signior 
Paolo  Urfini  to  treat  with  him  of  peace.  Not  with- 
(landing  thefe  amicable  appearances,  heftill  continued 
his  preparations  for  war,  raiting  forces  with  ai|pofTible 
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diligence,  and  diftributing  them  privately  in  different 
towns  all  over  Romagna. 

During  this  negotiation,  he  received  a  reinforce- 
ment of  live  hundred  French,  lances;  and  though  he 
found  himfelf  then  ftrong  enough  to  face  the  enemy, 
yet  he  thought  it  a  fafer  and  better  way  to  proceed, 
rather  by  circumvention  than  open  violence,  and 
therefore  refolved  not  to  break  off  the  treaty  he  had 
begun  with  them  :  in  which  he  proceeded  with  fo 
much  feeming  candour  and  difintereftednefs,  that  a 
peace  was  loon  concluded  ;  by  the  articles  of  which, 
he  agreed  to  pay  them  their  penfions  as  ufual,  and 
made  them  a  prefent  of  four  thoufand  ducats  in  ready 
money  :  he  likewife  not  only  promifed  to  give  Gio- 
vanni Bentivoglio  no  further  difturbance  at  Bologna,, 
but  contracted  a  family  alliance  with  him,  and  ex- 
cufed  them  all  from  coming  at  any  time  to  wait  upon 
him  in  perfon,  except  they  pleafed  to  do  it  volun- 
tarily and  without  compulfion.  On  the  other  hand* 
they -promifed  to  reltore  the  Duchy  of  Urbino,  and 
whatever  elfe  they  had  taken  from  him,  and  to  ferve 
him  in  any  future  expedition,  and  never  to  make 
war  upon  any  other  State,  or  enter  into  the  fervice  of 
another  Prince  without  his  content  and  approbation. 
A  ,peace,  therefore,  being  agreed  upon  by  both  fides 
on  thefe  terms,  Guidcbaldo,  the  old  Duke  of  Ur- 
bino,  was  obliged  to  retire  once  more  to  Yenice,. 
having  taken  care  to  have  all  the  fortrefles  and  ftrong- 
holds  in  that  date  demor-ihed  before  he  left  it:  for, 
as  he  plainly  faw  that  the  fidelity  and  affection  of  the 
inhabitants  was  ftill  unfhaken,  he  refolved  that  thofe 
places  mould  not  fall  into  the  enemy's  hands,  which; 
he  could  not  defend  himfelf,  and  might  enable  them,, 
if  they  were  left  fortified,  to  bridle  and  epprefs  his 
friends  *. 

But  Duke  Valentine  having  concluded  this  treaty*, 
and  quartered  all   his  own  forces  and  French  auxili- 

*  See  Chap.  XX.  of  the  Prince;  and  Chap.  XXIV.  Book  II.  of  the 
Political  Difcourfes. 

aries 
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arics  in  the  different  towns  of  Romagna,  left  Imola 
about  the  end  of  November,  and  went  to  Cefena, 
where  he  {laid  feveral  days,  to  confult  with  fome  De- 
puties that  had  been  fent  thither  by  the  Vitelli  and 
Urfini,  who  then  lay  with  their  forces  in  the  Duchy 
of  Urbino,  what  enterprize  they  mould  go  upon 
next :  but  nothing  certain  being  determined  upon, 
Cliverotto  da  Fermo  was  difpatched  to  acquaint  him, 
chat  if  he  approved  of  it  they  would  invade  Tuf- 
cany  ;  if  not,  they  might  probably  fucceed  in  an  at- 
tempt upon  Sinigaglia.  To  this  the  Duke  made  an- 
fwer,  that  he  could  wifh  they  would  not  think  of 
any  expedition  againff  Tufcany,  as  the  Florentines 
were  his  good  friends  and  allies  -,  bu:  that  he  would 
willingly  concur  with  them  in -the  other  propoia). 
Upon  which,  they  foon  after  laid  fiege  to  Sinigaglia,  and 
took  the  town  in  a  few  days  ♦,  but  the  Callle  Sill  held 
out  againft  them  :  and  as  the  Governor  of  it  refuted! 
to  deliver  it  up  to  any  other  perfon  but  the  Duke, 
they  fent  to  defire  he  would  come  thither  himfelf. 
The  Duke,  therefore,  thought  this  a  very  favourable 
opportunity  for  the  execution  of  his  fecret  defigns ; 
especially  as  they  could  not  have  any  fufpicion  of 
them,  fince  he  went  thither,  not  of  his  own  accord, 
but  at  their  particular  requeft  and  invitation  :  and  to 
lull  them  into  ftill  greater  fecurity,  he  difmiiied  his 
French  auxiliaries,  and  fent  them  back  again  into 
Lombardy,  except  a  hundred  lances  that  were  under 
the  command  ot  his  brother-in-law,  Monfieur  de 
Candale.  With  thefe  hopes  he  left  Cefena,  about  the 
middle  of  December,  and  came  to  Fano,  where  he 
made  ufe  of  all  the  artifice  he  was  matter  of,  to  pre- 
vail upon  the  Vitelli  and  Urfini  to  fcay  at  Sinigaglia 
till  he  came  thither-,  hinting  at  the  fame  time,  that  if 
they  behaved  with  ib  much  referve  and  fufpicion,  the 
treaty  betwixt  them  could  not  be  of  any  long  du- 
ration ;  and  that  for  his  own  part,  he  was  a  man  of 
that  frank  and  open  difpofition,  that  he  cordially  de- 
fired  to  join  counfels  as  well  as  arms  with  his  friends. 
Vkeilozzo,  however,  who  had  been  fufficiently  warned 

I  i  3  from 
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from  the  death  of  his  brother,  how  dangerous  a 
thing  it  is  to  offend  a  Prince,  and  then  to  put  one's 
felf  in  his  power  *,  feemed  very  aycrie  to  any  fuch 
meeting  -,  but  was  prevailed  upon  at  laft  by  the  re- 
peated  importunities  of  Paolo  Uriini  (whole  confi- 
dence the  Duke  had  gained  by  great  bribes  and  ftill 
greater  promifes)  to  ftay  with  him  till  the  Duke  ar- 
rived. 

The  Duke  having  gained  this  point  before  the  day 
fixed  for  his  departure  from  Fano,  (which  was  the 
thirtieth  of  December)  communicated  his  defign  to 
eight  of  his  mod  intimate  Confidants  (amongft  whom 
were  Don  Michael  -f-  and  Monfignor  d'Funa,  after- 
wards a  Cardinal)  who  had  orders  to  place  themfelves 
two  by  two,  on  each  fide  of  Vitellozzo  Vitelii,  Paolo 
Uriini,  Oliverotto  da  Fermo,  and  the  Duke  of  Gra- 
vina,  when  they  came  out  to  meet  him  ;  afiigning 
every  two  their  particular  man,  whom  they  were  to 
amufe  in  converfadon  all  the  way  back  again  to  Si- 
nigaglia, with  a  (rricl  injunction  not  to  part  with 
them  upon  any  account  till  they  had  conducted  them 
to  the  Duke's  lodgings,  and  feen  them  in  fafe  cuftody 
there.  In  the  next  place,  he  ordered  all  his  forces, 
both  horfe  and  foot,  which  amounted  to  two  thoufand 
of  the  former,  and  ten  thoufand  of  the  latter,  to 
rendezvous  by  break  of  day  on  the  laft  of  Decem- 
ber, upon  the  banks  of  xhe  Metauro,  (a  river  about 
five  miles  from  Fano)  and  to  wait  there  till  he  joined 
them. 

Arriving  there  accordingly  at  that  time  himfelf,  he 
drew  up  his  army;  and  having  firft  caufed  about 
two  hundred  horfe  to  advance  towards  Sinigaglia,  he 
commanded  the  foot  to  move  after  them  at  fome  little 
diftance,  and  brought  up  the  reft  of  the  cavalry  him- 
felf in  the  rear.     Fano  and  Sinigaglia  are  two  cities 

*  See  the  Prince,  Chap.  VII.  and  VIII. 

•f  Alias  Michelotto.  One  of  the  moft  infamous  Gut-  throats  of  that 
sge.  He  was  the  head  of  a  gang  of  Aflaffins  and  Poifoners  that  were 
kept  in  pay  by  Qefar  Borgia,  and  had  been  employed  by  him  to 
jnurder  bis  elder  brother  the  Duke  of  Gandia,  and  many  others. 

in 
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in  la  Marca  d'Ancona,  fituated  upon  the  coafl:  of  the 
Adriatic,  at  the  diftance  of  about  fifteen  miles  from 
each  other;  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  in  travelling  from 
the  former  to  the  latter,  the  fkirts  of  fome  mountains 
on  the  right  hand  are  fo  near  the  fea,  that  in  fome 
places  they  are  almoft  warned  by  the  fait  water ;  and 
in  others,  where  they  are  at  the  greateft  diftance, 
they  are  not  two  m<iles  from  it.  Sinigaglia  itfelf  is 
not  much  above  a  mufket-ihot  from  the  foot  of  thefe 
mountains,  and  within  lefs  than  a  mile  of  the  fea ;  a 
fmall  river  running  clofe  to  the  walls  that  are  next 
the  road  which  leads  to  Fano.  So  that  to  come  at 
the  town,  you  muft  travel  a  confiderable  way  along 
the  bottom  of  the  hills,  till  you  arrive  at  the  river ; 
and  then  turn  to  the  left  for  the  fpace  of  a  mufket- 
fhot  along  the  bank  of  it,  where  there  is  a  bridge 
.which  leads,  though  not  directly  in  a  ftraight  line,  to 
one  of  the  gates  of  the  town  :  but  before  you  get 
to  the  gate,  there  is  a  little  Suburb  with  a  fmall 
iquare  in  it,  one  fide  of  which  is  made  by  the 
river. 

The  Vitelli  and  Urfini  having  determined  to  wait 
upon  the  Duke  in'  perfon,  and  to  receive  him  with  all 
pofnble  refpect,  had  caufed  all  their  own  forces  to  re- 
tire into  certain  neighbouring  caftles  about  fix  miles 
from  Sinigaglia,  in  order  to  make  room  for  the 
Duke\s ;  except  thofe  under  the  command  of  Oli- 
verotto  da  Fermo,  which  confided  of  a  thoufand  foot 
and  a  hundred  and  fifty  horfe,  and  were  quartered  in 
the  Suburb  abovementioned.  Things  being  in  this 
foliation,  Duke  Valentine  drew  near  the  town  :  but 
when  his  advanced  guard  of  two  hundred  horfe  ar- 
rived at  the  bridge,  they  did  not  pafs  it,  but  made 
a  halt,  and  facing  about,  opened  to  the  right  and 
left  to  let  the  infantry  pafs,  who  immediately  marched 
into  the  town.  Upon  which,  Vitellozzo  Vicelii,  fig- 
nior  Paolo  Urfini,  and  the  Duke  of  Gravina  being 
now  affured  of  the  Duke's  approach,  prefently 
mounted  their  mules,  and  went  out  to  meet  him,  at- 
tended only  by  a  few  horfe :    Vitellozzo,  who  had 
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only  thrown  a  cloak  round  him,  without  any  fort  of 
armour  under  it,  feemed  to  be  very  melancholy  and 
dejected,  as  if  he  had  a  fufpicion  of  his  approaching 
deftiny  ;  at  which  fome  could  not  help  being  a  good 
deal  lurprifed,  who  had  been  witneiTes  of  his  former 
bravery  and  conduct  :  it  is  faid,  that  when  he  left  his 
family  to  go  out  and  meet  the  Duke,  he  took  a  fa- 
lemn  leave  of  them,  as  if  he  expected  never  to  fee 
them  again  ;  eameftly  recommending  them  and  their 
interefts  to  the  care  of  his  principal  officers,  and 
exhorting  his  children  and  grandchildren  to  remember 
the  virtues  and  magnanimity  rather  than  the  fortune 
of  their  Anceftors. 

As  foon  as  they  met  the  Duke,  they  faluted  him 
with  much  civility,  and  were  very  gracioufly  re- 
ceived by  him  -,  after  which,  thofe  that  had  been  ap- 
pointed to  take  charge  of  them,  immediately  placed 
themfelves  on  each  Mq  of  their  man.  But  the 
Duke  perceiving  that  Oliverotto  da  Fermo  was  not 
there,  (as  he  had  flaid  behind  to  exercife  his  men 
and  keep  them  under  arms  to  receive  the  Duke  in 
the  fquare  of  the  Bourg,  where  they  were  quartered) 
made  a  private  fignal  to  Michelotto,  (who  was  one 
of  the  two  that  were  to  have  watched  Oliverotto) 
to  take  care  that  he  did  not  efcape.  Upon  which,  he 
rode  forwards  to  Oliverotto  as  fafc  he  could,  and  told 
him,  he  had  better  draw  off  his  men  into  their  quar- 
ters again,  left  they  mould  be  occupied  by  the  DukeV, 
who  was  near  at  hand,  and  would  take  it  well,  he 
thought,  if  he  would  come  out  to  welcome  him,  as 
the  reft  of  his  friends  had  done.  Oliverotto,  there- 
fore, thinking  this  no  bad  advice,  fcnt  his  men  back 
into  their  quarters,  and  returned  with  Michelotto  to 
meet  the  Duke,  who,  as  foon  as  they  drew  near  to- 
gether, called  to  him  by  name,  and  faid,  he  was 
heartily  glad  to  meet  him  again  as  a  friend :  upon  which, 
Oliverotto  having  made  his  obeifance,  returned  the 
compliment,  and  joined  the  reft  of  the  company. 
But  as  foon  as  they  got  into  the  town  and  had  dif- 
mounted,  they  were  introduced  into  a  private  apart- 
ment 
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ment  in  the  lodgings  which  had  been  prepared  for 
the  Duke  ;  who,  having  taken  effectual  care  to  fe- 
cure  them  there  in  thefirft  place,  immediately  mounted 
his  horfe,  and  ordered  their  foldiers  to  be  difarmed 
and  plundered.  Thole  accordingly  that  belonged  to 
Oliverotto,  being  upon  the  fpot,  were  inftantly 
dripped  :  but  the  others,  who  had  been  under  the 
command  of  the  Ur'fini  and  Vitelli,  being  quartered 
at  a  greater  diftance,  and  hearing  of  the  misfortune 
that  had  befallen  their  leaders,  had  time  to  unite, 
and  by  dint  of  courage  and  good  discipline,  bravely 
fought  their  way  through  an  enemy's  country,  in 
fpite  of  all  oppofition,  till  they  arrived  fafely  in  their 
own.  The  Duke's  foldiers,  however,  not  content 
with  dripping  Oiiverotto's  men,  began  to  pillage  the 
town  ;  ar.d  if  the  Duke  had  not  taken  timely  care  to 
prevent  k,  by  killing  fevcral  of  them  with  his  own 
hand,  they  would  certainly  have  ranfacked  it  from  top 
to  bottom. 

But  when  night  came  on,  and  all  difturbances  were 
compofed,  the  Duke  having  refolved  to  put  Vitel- 
iozzo  and  Oliverotto  to  death,  had  them  conducted 
into  another  room,  where  he  ordered  them  both  to 
be  ftrangled.  It  was  fomething  remarkable,  that 
when  they  came  to  die,  neither  of  them  (hewed  the 
the  lead  fign,  either  in  their  words  or  actions,  of  that 
fpirit,  which  they  had  given  io  many  proofs  of  in  the 
courfe  of  their  lives  :  Vitellozzo  befeeching  the  Duke 
that  he  would  fupplicate  the  Pope  to  grant  him  a  ple- 
nary indulgence  for  his  fins*;  whilft  Oliverotto  hum- 
bly begged  his  pardon  for  the  injuries  he  had  done 
him,  and  laid  all   the  blame  upon   Vitellozzo.     Sig- 

*  "  Would  one  imagine,  (fays  Voltaire,  in  his  General  Hiflory  of 
Europe,  Vol  II.  p.  123.)  that  Vitelli,  when  he  was  expiring,  begged 
of  his  murderer  to  obtain  a  pienary  indulgence  for  him,  from  the  Pope 
his  father,  in  the  article  of  death  ?  And  yet  this  is  mentioned  by  co- 
temporary  writers.  Nothing  furely  can  be  a  greater  proof  of  human 
weaknefc,  or  the  power  of  iuperftition.  If  Cacfar  Borgia  had  died 
before  Alexander  VI.  of  the  poifbn  which  they  are  faid  to  have  pre- 
pared for  the  Cardinals,  whom  they  had  invited  to  fupper,  and  to 
have  drank  themfelves.  I  fhould  not  have  been  furprifed  that  Borgia, 
at  his  laft  gafp,  had  afked  a  plenary  indulgence  of  his  father." 

nior 
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nior  Paolo  Urfini,  and  the  Duke  of  Gravina  were 
kept  alive,  but  clofeiy  confined  in  the  Caftle  of  Pievc, 
till  Duke  Valentine  had  advice  from  Rome  that  the 
Pope  had  fecured  Cardinal  Urfini,  the  Archbiihop  of 
Florence,  and  Jacopo  da  Santa  Croce  :  after  which, 
he  caufed  them  likewife  to  be  itrangled  on  the  eigh- 
teenth of  January. 
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Conftitution  and  Affairs  of  France. 

THE  Crown  and  Kingdom  of  France  may  juftly 
be  efleemed  much  richer  and  more  powerful  at 
prefent  *  than  ever  they  were  before,  for  the  follow- 
ing reafons. — In  the  nrft  place,  the  crown  defcending 
by  lineal  fucceffion,  is  become  richer;  becaufe,  when 
the  King  has  no  fons  to  fucceed  him  in  his  own  pri- 
vate inheritance  and  eftate,  they  are  annexed  to  the 
crown.  And  as  this  has  often  been  the  cafe,  the 
crown  is  become  exceeding  powerful  by  the  addition 
of  many  territorities  which  have  devolved  to  it  in 
fuch  a  manner;  particularly  the  Duchies  of  Anjou, 
Milan,  and  Orleans ;  the  firft  of  which  it  has  lately 
got  poiTeflion  of,  and  the  two  lad  mud  foon  fall  to  it, 
as  the  prefent  King  has  no  fons  to  inherit  them.  So 
that  almoft  all  the  ftates  and  great  towns  in  France 
have^now  changed  their  mailers,  and  are  veiled  in 
the  crown. 

Another  circumftance  which  adds  confiderably  to 
the  French  King's  ftrength,  is,  that  whereas  the  King- 
dom formerly  was  not  entirely  dependent  upon  him, 
but  divided,  and  in  fome  meafure  fubjeft  to  feveral 
powerful  Barons,  who  often  were  ftrong  and  infolent 
enough  to  take  up  arms  againfl  their  Prince  (as  the 
Dukes  of  Guienne  and  Burgundy  in  particular  ufed 
to  do)  thole  Barons  are  at  prefent  reduced  to  ft  rift 
obedience  and  dependence  upon  the  King. — Befides, 
in  former  times,  the  neighbouring  Princes  were  fre- 
quently encouraged  to  invade  France  by  the  Dukes 
of  Bretagne,    Guienne,    Burgundy,    and  the  Counts 

*  That  is,  about  two  hundred  and  fiftv  years  ago, 
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of  Flanders,  who  were  always  ready  to  open  a  back- 
door, and  give  them  reception  ;  thus,  when  the  Eng- 
fifh  were  at  war  with  the  French,  they  commonly  were 
aided  by  the  Duke  of  Bretagne  ;  as  the  Duke  of  Bur- 
gundy likewife  was  by  the  Duke  of  Bourbon :  by  which 
the  Kings  of  France  were  often  reduced  to  great  dif- 
trefs.     But  at  this  time,  Bretagne,  Guienne,  the  Bour- 
bonnois,  and  greater  part  of  Burgundy  being  united  to 
the  crown,  are  become  very  royal  and  faithful ;  and  fo 
far  from  being  difpofed  to  give  the  lead  affiftance  to 
any  neighbouring  Prince  who  mould  attempt  to  invade 
France,  that  they  mould  oppofe   him   with*  all   their 
might :  all  which  being  deducted  from  the  ftrength  of 
a  foreign  enemy,  and  thrown  into  the  oppofite  fcaler 
mull  be  confidered  as  a  vaft  addition  to  that  of  France. 
The  fourth  reafon  is,    that  the  richefx   and  moft 
potent  of  the  French  nobility  being  now  of  the  Royal 
blood,  the  crown,  in  cafe  of  a  failure  in   the  right 
line,  mnft  defcend  to  fome  or  other  of  them.     Upon 
which  account,  they  all  keep  firmly  united  to  it,  in 
hopes  that,    fome  time  or  other,  either  they  them- 
felves,  or  their  poilerity,  may  poffibly  fucceed  to  the 
throne:    and  therefore  they  find  it  their  intereft  as 
well   as  their  duty  to  be  very  obfequious,  and   fupr- 
port  their  Prince  to  the  utmoft  of  their  power  ;  kit, 
upon  any  aft  of  difobedience,  they  mould  be  declared 
rebels,  and  lofe  their  right  of  fuccefiion  ;  as  it  had 
like  to  have  happened  to  the  prefent  King,  who  was 
taken  prifpner  at  a  battle  in  Bretagne,  where  he  was 
engaged  on  the  Duke's  fide  againit  the  French  :  for, 
after  the  death  of  Charles  V11L  it  was   warmly  de- 
bated in  the  AfTembly  of  the  States  General  of  the 
realm,  whether  he  had   not  forfeited  his  right  to  the 
crown  by  rebelling   againft   it :    but   the   Duke   of 
Angouleme  (who  would  have  been  the  next  heir  to 
the  crown,  in  cafe  they  had  kt  the  Duke  of  Orleans 
afide)  being  then  but  an   infant,  and  the  other,  en- 
abled by  his  great  riches  to  gain  a  confiderable  party 
in  the  ftates,  he  had  the  good  fortune  to  fucceed, 
which  otherwife  he  could  not  have  done. 

The 
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The  laft  circumftance  which  makes  the  King  and 
Kingdom  ib  ftrong,  is,  that  the  eftates  and  territories 
of  the   Barons   in   France  are   not  divided   amongft 
their  children    as    in    Germany   and   many  parts  of 
Italy,  but  always  defcend  to  the  eldeft  fon,  who  is 
the  lawful  heir;  fo  that  the  younger  children,  being 
left  without  any  fortune  of  their  own,  except  what 
little  affiftance  their  elder  brother   is  pleafed   to  give 
them,  for  the  moil  part  betake  themfclves  to  a  mi- 
litary life,  in  hopes  of  raifing  a  fortune  that  way  : 
and   hence  it  comes  to  pafs,  that  the  French  Gens 
<T  Armes,  being  compofed  of  thefe  younger  brothers 
of  great  families,  are  reckoned  the  beft  foldiers  in  the 
world,  and  commonly  rife  to  the  higheft  preferments 
in  the  army. 

The  infantry  of  France  is  but  indifferent :  for  as  it 
is  a  long   time   fince  they  were  employed  in  any  fer~ 
vice,  they  muft  be  fuppofed   to  have  little  or  no  ex- 
perience.    Befides,  they  are   compofed  altogether  of 
peafants,    and  pitiful   mechanics,  who,  having  been 
long  ufed  to  live  in  the  mod  fervile  and   abject  Sub- 
jection  to  the   NobleiTe,    at  laft   become  difpirited, 
and  always  behave  like  cowards  and  poltroons  when 
they  come  to  action  :  of  which   a  thoufand  inftances 
might  be  given.     The  King,  therefore,  makes  little 
or  no  account  of  them,  and  (eldorri  or  never  employs 
them.     Indeed  there  are  fome  regiments  of  Gafcon  in- 
fantry in   the  fervice,  who  are  ibmething  better  than 
the  reft;  for,  as  they  live  near  the  confines  of  Spain, 
they  feem  to  have  caught  a   little  of  the  Spaniih  dis- 
cipline and  fpirit:   and  yet,  from   what   has  been  fren 
of  them   for   many  years   paft,    they   have   behaved 
more  like  free  booters  and  marauders,  than  good  fol- 
diers.    In   defending  or  aflaulting   towns,    however, 
they  make  tolerable  proof-,  but  in  the  field   they  are 
good  for  nothing  :  in  which  they  are   very  unlike  the 
Germans   and   Swifs,    who  have   no   equals  in  open 
action,  though  they  are  very  little  efteemed  when  they 
are  made  ufe  of  either  to  ftorm  or  defend  a  fortified 
place.     The  reafon  of  which  I   take  to  be,  that  the 
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method  of  fighting  and  difcipline  is  very  different  in 
thefe  two  cafes  :  and,  upon  this  confederation,  the 
King  of  France  always  employs  either  Swifs  or  Ger- 
man infantry  in  the  field  ;  becaufe  his  Gendarmerie 
cannot  be  perfuaded  to  put  any  confidence  in  the 
Gafcons  in  time  of  action.  But,  if  his  infantry  was 
as  good  as  his  Gens  d- Armes,  he  would  be  able  to 
make  head  againft  all  the  Princes  in  Europe. 

The  French  are  naturally  rather  fierce  and  im- 
petuous than  truly  courageous ;  and  if  their  firft  charge 
is  well  fuftained,  they  foon  lofe  their  ardour  and  grow 
as  faint-hearted  as  women  :  they  are  like  wife  fo  im- 
patient of  hard  (hips  and  fatigue,  that  it  is  feldom 
long  before  they  begin  to  grow  weary,  and  fink  un- 
der them  :  fo  that  if  an  enemy  mould  chance  to  at- 
tack them  in  thofe  circumflances,  they  are  eafily  van- 
quifhed.  Of  this  they  gave  many  remarkable  proofs 
during  their  flay  in  the  Kingdom  of  Naples ;  and  a 
more  recent  one  at  Farigliano,  where  their  forces 
were  fo  much  fuperior  in  number  to  thofe  of  the  Spa- 
niards, that  it  was  hourly  expected  they  would  have 
fwallowed  them  up.  Neverthelefs,  when  winter  came 
on  and  the  rainy  feafon  kt  in,  they  began  to  deferc 
one  by  one,  and  take  fhelter  in  the  neighbouring 
towns,  where  they  thought  they  could  live  with  more 
comfort  and  fecurity  :  fo  that  their  camp  was  in  a 
manner  abandoned,  and  thofe  forces  that  ftill  con- 
tinued there  in  fo  mutinous  a  temper,  that  being  at- 
tacked by  the  Spaniards,  they  were  prefently  beaten, 
contrary  to  the  opinion  and  expectation  of  every 
one.  The  Venetians  might  have  fucceeded  as  well 
as  the  Spaniards  had  done,  without  running  any  rifk 
at  all  of  lofing  the  battle  of  Vaila,  as  th?y  did  to 
their  prejudice,  if  they  would  have  had  the  patience 
to  wait  upon  the  French  only  ten  days  longer:  but 
Bartolomeo  d*  Alviano  their  General,  being  a  hafty 
impetuous  man,  rafhly  attacked  them  before  their 
natural  ardour  had  begun  to  abate,  and  thereby  loft 
the  day.  The  fame  thing  would  have  happened 
again  at  the  battle  of  Ravenna  :  for  if  the  Spaniards 
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had  not  been  too  eager  to  engage  the  French  there, 
bun  kept  aloof  and  hovered  about,  their  camp  at  a 
proper  diftance,  they  mud  certainly  have  reduced 
them  to  the  laft  degree  of  diftrefs  ;  fince  there  was 
very  little  discipline  obferved  at  that  time  in  the 
French  army,  which  was  Jikewife  in  great  want  of 
prdvifions,  whilft  the  Venetians  cue  oif  all  fupplies 
from  Ferrara,  and  the  Spaniards  tliemfelves  had  it  in 
their  power  to  have  intercepted  any  thac  might  be 
ferit  from  Bologna.  But  as  they  imprudently  neg- 
lected this  advantage,  the  French  beat  them  both, 
though  they  bought  the  victory  very  dear :  and  the 
battle  would  have  been  Mill  more  bloody,  if  the 
flrength  of  each  army  had  been  compofed  of  the 
fame  fort  of  Soldiery  :  but  the  flower  of  the  French 
forces  confiding  chiefly  of  cavalry,  and  that  of  the 
Spaniards  in  their  infantry,  the  {laughter  was  not  fo 
great  as  it  otherwife  would  have  been.  Whoever 
therefore  has  to  deal  with  the  French,  mud  either 
carefully  endeavour  to  avoid  an  engagement  with 
them  vvhilii  they  are  in  the  full  tide  of  their  courage, 
and  to  wear  out  their  ardour  by  patience  and  delay.; 
or  refolve  to  bear  the  fury  of  their  firft  onfet  with 
firrnnefs  and  refolution  ;  and  then  he  will  be  fure  to 
defeat  them.  For  the  obfervation  which  Julius  Caefar 
long  ago  made  upon  the  Gauls  their  Anceftors,  dill 
holds  good  with  regard  to  the  French  at  this  day, 
*viz,  that  they  were  more  than  men  at  fir  ft,  and  after- 
wards lefs  than  women  % 

*  Much  the  fame  was  faid  of  them  by  our  late  warlike  and  glorious 
King  George  II.  when  he  led  on  his  troops  at  the  battle  of  Dettingen  j 
•'  Charge  home,  my  brave  Soldiers,  they  are  Frenchmen,  and  will 
foon  run  away  when  they  come  to  be  puttied  with  the  bayonet.'"  Vol- 
taire, however,  in  his  General  Hiitory  of  Europe,  Part  IV.  Chap.  z. 
.ipeaking  of  the  Battle  of  Marignan,  which  happened  in  the  year  151 5, 
iays,  "  Of  alt  the  Battles  fought  in  Italy,  this  was  the  bloodied  and 
longed.  The  French  and  Swifs  being  mixed  together  in  the  obfuriiy 
of  the  night,  were  obliged  to  wait  for  day-light  to  renew  the  en- 
gagement. The  King  flept  upon  the  carriage  of  a  Cannon  within  fifty 
paces  of.  a  Swifs  Battalion.  In  this  engagement  thole  people  always 
attacked,  and  the  French  acted  upon  the  defend  ve.  This,  in  my 
opinion,  is  a  fufficient  proof  that  the  French  have  alfo  that  patient 
courage,  which  fomefimes  is  as  neceflary  as  the  impetuous  ardour  ge- 
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The  great  extent  of  the  kingdom  of  France,  ancf 
the  many  fine  Rivers  that  water  it,  contribute  like- 
wife  to  make  it  fertile  and  opulent.  Provifions  and 
Manufactures  are  exceeding  cheap  there  -,  which  is 
owing  to  the  great  fcarcity  of  money  amongft  the 
lower  people,  who  are  hardly  able  to  fcrape  fo  much 
together  at  the  year's  end  as  is  fufficient  to  pay  their 
Landlords,  though  their  rents  are  very  moderate. 
This  fcarcity  of  money  arifes  from  the  great  plenty  of 
porn  which  is  yearly  produced  •,  for  every  farmer  fows 
full  as  much  as  he  can  con  fume  in  his  own  family ; 
fo  that  if  any  of  them  mould  have  occafion  to  fell  a 
bufhel  or  two  of  wheat  in  his  own  village,  he  would 
find  nobody  to  buy  it.  And  as  to  the  Gentry,  they 
have  no  occafion  to  fpend  the  money  which  they  re- 
ceive from  their  tenants  in  any  thing  but  cloaths  i 
}iaving  cattle,  poultry,  game,  fifli,  venifon,  and  alt 
in  an  per  of  other  provifions  in  great  quantities  upon 
their  own  eftates.  All  the  money  therefore  centers 
in  their  hands,  which  makes  them  very  rich  indeed  l 
whilft  few  of  the  country  people  have  a  fhilling  in 
their  pockets. 

The  Clergy  are  poffeffed  of  two  fifths  of  the  wealth 
of  the  whole  kingdom.  Several  Prelates  enjoy  tern- 
pbral  as  -well  as  fpiritual  revenues^  and  having  all 
other  neceflaries  from  their  eftates  in  greater  abun- 
dance than  they  want,  the  money  that  comes  into 
their  hands,  feldom  or  never  goes  out  of  them  again, 
according  to  the  avaricious  difpofition  of  that  order; 
The  rents   arifing   from   the  eftates  that  belong  to 

nerally  allowed  them.  It  was  very  extraordinary  in  a  young  Prince 
([Francis  I.)  only  one  and  twenty  years  of  age,  not  tolofe  his  prefence 
of  mind  in  fo  long  and  bloody  an  action.*' 

One  might  obferve  here  that  Machiavel  is  guilty  of  an  error  in 
afcribing  to  Osfar  the  chara6ter  above  given  of  the  French:  for  it  is 
Livy's.  That  Biftorian's  words  are  as  "follow.  ii  Romani  apud  Fa- 
bium  arcebant  magis  quanvinfertbant  pugnam  :  extrahebaturque  in 
quam  maxime  ferum  diei  cerramen,  quia  ita  perfuafum  erat  Duci,  & 
Samnites  &  Gallos  piimo  impetus  feroces  effe,  quo  fufiinere  fatis  fit  5 
lorigiore  certamihe  fenfim  reiidere  Samnitium  animos  :  Gallorum  qui- 
dem  etiam  corpora  intolerantiflima  laboris  atque  aeftus  fluere ;  primaque 
eorutnpralia  plujquam  qjirorum,  pcjlrema  minus  quam  faminarum  ejjeC 
tib.  X.  Cap.  z'6.~ 
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Chapters  and  Colleges  are  generally  laid  out  in  Jewels, 
paintings,  plate,  and  other  ornamems  for  the  deco- 
ration of  their  Churches  and  Chapels :  fo  that  the 
treasures  hoarded  up  by  the  Prelates  m  their  own 
coffers,  and  thofe  expended  on  the  Churches,  added 
to  their  other  pofTeffions,  amount  to  an  infinite  fum. 

The  Miniftry  and  Privy  Council  confift  for  the 
mod  part  of  Churchmen :  of  whom  the  temporal 
Lords  are  not  at  all  jealous,  as  they  know  the  exe- 
cutive part  of  the  adminillration  muff,  fall  to  their 
Share.  Both  ranks  therefore  are  contented,  one 
with  .giving  CounfeL,  and  the  ether  with  putting  it  in 
execution*  Sometimes,  however,  fome  of  the  oldeft 
and  moft  experienced  Generals  are  admitted  into  the 
Council,  when  military  enterprizes  are  to  be  concerted 
there,  in  order  to  affift  the  others  in  fuch  matters  as 
they  cannot  be  fuppofed  to  underftand  themfelves. — 
The  Chapters  of  the  feveral  Cathedrals  in  France  have 
the  appointment  of  their  refpeclive  Bifhops  upon  the 
vacancy  of  any  See;  a  privilege  that  was  long  fince 
granted  them  by  the  Pope  *  :  fo  that  upon  the  death 
of  their  Bifhop  or  Archbi(hop,  the  Canons  arTemble 
to  chufe  another.  From  hence  divifions  often  happen 
amongft  them  in  the  election  of  a  fucceffor  -,  as  fome 
endeavour  to  advance  themfelves  to  thofe  dignities 
by  bribery,  and  others  by  dint  of  merit  alone.  The 
Monks  likewife  have  the  privilege  of  chufing  their 
Abbots :  but  the  inferior  Benefices  are  difpofed  of  by 
the  Bifhops  to  whom  they  pleafe.  But  if  at  any 
time  the  King  has  a  mind  to  break  in  upon  this  pri- 
vilege, and  nominate  a  Bilhop  himfelf,  he  muft  do  it 
by  force  ;  otherwife  they  will  not  give  him  pofTeffion  : 
and  if  they  are  at  laft  compelled  to  receive  the  Pre- 
late fo  appointed,  they  are  fure  to  expel  him  whenever 
the  King  dies,  and  to  reftore  the  perfon  whom  they 
had  chofen  themfelves* 

*  And  confirmed  by  feveral  of  their  Kings  in  an  inftrument  called 
the  Pragmatic  Sanction.     But  is  now  no  longer  obferved. 
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The  French  are  naturally  as  covetous  of  other 
people's  wealth,  as  prodigal  of  their  own.  When 
they  have  dripped  a  man  at  play,  or  by  any  other 
means,  they  will  prefently  afterwards  fpend  not  only 
all  they  have  won,  but  their  own  money  too  in  fead- 
ing  and  making  merry  with  him.  But  the  Spaniards 
are  of  a  very  different  turn  :  for  if  they  happen  to 
get  any  thing  of  you,  you  mud  never  expect  to  iee 
the  lead  part  of  it  again,  or  to  {hare  in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  it. 

This  nation  dands  in   great  awe  of  the  Englifh, 
on  account  of  the  miferable  havock  and  devadation 
they  formerly  fudained  from  them  :  indeed  the  very 
name  of  an   Englifhman  dill  carries  terror  with  it 
there.     But  this  proceeds  from  their  not  knowing  how 
much  the  circumdances  of  the  Kingdom  are  altered 
from  what  they  were   in  thofe  times :  for  at  prefect 
France  is  much  better  fortified,  more  inured  to  war, 
and  firmly  compacted  in   itfelf  -,  as  it  is  now  in  pof- 
feffion  of  thofe   States  (particularly  the  Duchies   of 
Bretagne  and   Burgundy)  which  always  ufed   to  Ciqq 
with  the  Enemy.      Whereas  the  Englifh,  on  the  con^ 
trary,    are  at  this  time  in   a  manner  entirely  undif- 
eiplined  \  for  it  is  fo  long  fince  they  were  engaged  in 
any  war,    that  there  is  hardly  a  man  amongd  them 
that  has  ever  faced  an  enemy  :  befides,  there  is  no- 
body now  left  but  the  Arch  Duke  of  Auftria  to  abet  or 
affid  them  in  their  invaiions. 

They  would  likewife  have  much  reafon  to  be  afraid 
of  the  Spaniards  on  account  of  their  vigilance  and 
circumfpeclion.  But  whenever  the  Spanifh  King  in- 
vades France,  he  is  fure  to  encounter  fo  many  ob~ 
dacles  in  his  way,  that  the  enterprize  mud  be  very 
difficult  and  dangerous:  for  it  is  fo  long  a  march 
from  the  interior  parts  of  Spain  to  the  paffes  over 
the  Pyrenean  mountains  which  divide  the  two  king- 
doms, and  the  country  fo  barren  all  the  way,  that  if 
the  French  take  proper  care  to  defend  thofe  paffes 
againft  them,  they  mud  differ  great  inconveniencies, 
whether  they  make  their  attempt  on  the  fide  of  Per- 
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pieman  or  Guienne,  both  from  the  want  of  provifions 
and  reinforcements  ;  the  latter  of  which  they  could 
not  receive  in  time  at  fuch  a  diflance,  if  they  mould 
be  wanted  ;  nor  would  there  be  any  poffibility  of  ob- 
taining the  former  elfewhere  •,  almoft.all  that  tract 
of  land  being  uninhabited  on  account  of  its  fterility, 
and  the  fmall  compafs  that  is  not  fo,  hardly  pro* 
ducing  fuftenance  enough  for  the  inhabitants. 

For  thefe  reafons,  the  French  are  under  no  appre- 
henfions  from  the  Spaniards  on  that  fide.  Nor  have 
they  any  occafion  to  fear  the  United  Provinces  t  be- 
caufe  that  climate  is  fo  cold  that  it  does  not  produce 
the  necelfaries  of  life,  efpecially  corn  and  wine,  in 
fufficient  quantities  to  fupport  the  natives ;  who  there* 
fore  are  obliged  to  furnifh  themfelves  with  fuch  pro- 
vifions  from  Burgundy,  Picardy,  and  other  Provinces 
of  France.  Befides,  the  inhabitants  of  the  Low 
Countries  live  wholly  by  Merchandize  and  Manu- 
factures, which  they  vend  chiefly,  if  not  altogether  at 
the  fairs  in  France,  particularly  at  Lyons  and  Paris : 
for  they  cannot  difpofe  of  them  in  the  parts  near  the 
Sea-coaft,  nor  upon  the  confines  of  Germany,  as 
more  of  thofe  Manufactures  are  worked  up  there* 
than  in  the  United  Provinces  themfelves.  So  that 
whenever  their  commerce  with  France  is  at  a  Hand, 
they  have  no  market  for  their  Manufactures,  and 
confequently  cannot  fupply  themfelves  with  victuals. 
Upon  thefe  considerations  they  will  never  embark  in  a 
war  with  France,  except  they  are  compelled  to  it  by 
abfolute  neceflity. 

The  French,  however,  have  fufficient  reafon  to 
keep  a  watchful  eye  upon  the  Swifs,  on  account  of 
their  vicinity,  and  the  fudden  invafions  they  are  fub- 
ject  to  from  them  •,  in  which  they  are  fo  alert  and 
expeditious,  that  it  is  often  a  very  difficult  matter 
either  to  forefee  or  prevent  them.  But  thefe,  indeed, 
may  be  more  properly  called  incurfions  or  depre- 
dations, than  a  regular  war:  for  as  they  have  nei- 
ther cavalry  nor  artillery,  and  the  frontier  towns  in 
that  part  of  France  which  lies  next  them  are  pretty 
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well  fortified  and  garrifoned,  they  feldom  make  any 
confiderable  progrefs.  Befides,  the  Swifs  are  more 
expert  in  battles  and  field  encounters  than  in  Sieges  -9< 
and  the  French  upon  thofe  confines  are  very  un- 
willing to  come  to  any  open  engagement  with  thrm  -r 
for  as  they  have  no  infantry  that  is  able  to  face  the 
Swifs  foot,  they  know  very  well  that  their  cavalry  will 
be  of  little  fervice  without  it.  The  country  like- 
wife  is  fo  mountainous,  that  their  cavalry  could  not 
exert  their  proper  ftrength  :  and  the  Swifs,  for  their 
parr,  do  not  care  to  quit  the  confines  and  leave 
thofe  fortified  towns  behind  them,  left  their  provifions 
mould  be  intercepted,  and  their  retreat  cut  off  when 
they  were  got  down  into  the  plains. 

France  is  pretty  well  fecured  on  the  fide  towards 
Italy  by  the  Alps  which  feparate  them,  and  by  the 
ftrong  places  they  have  at  the  foot  of  thofe  moun- 
tains. Whofoever  therefore  attempts  to  invade  France 
from  that  quarter,  will  have  many  impediments,  and 
much  oppofition  to  druggie  with  in  pafllng  the  Alps : 
after  which,  the  country  is  fo  barren  that  his  forces 
mull  be  in  great  danger  of  being  ftarved,  if  they  ei- 
ther leave  thofe  fortified  towns  upon  their  back  (which 
would  be  madnefs)  or  fit  down  in  form  to  befiege 
them.  But,  indeed,  there  is  no  Italian  Prince  that 
is  now  equal  to  fuch  an  enterprize ;  as  Italy  is  not 
at  prefent  united  in  the  fame  manner  as  it  was  under 
the  Romans. 

This  kingdom  is  alfo  very  fafe  from  any  defcent  on 
the  South  part  of  it,  which  is  bounded  by  the  Me- 
diterranean, and  has  many  ports  that  are  always  fulk 
of  men  of  war,  or  other  fnips  belonging  to  private 
Subjects,  which  fuMicienrly  iecure  it  from  a  fudden 
invafion  :  and  againft  one  that  is  forefeen  it  is  eafy  to 
provide,  as  the  whole  country  has  notice  to  rife  on 
fuch  an  occafion,  and  the  King  keeps  garrisons  of  horfe 
in  all  the  towns  upon  that  coaft  ready  to  fcour  k  at  a 


moment  s  warning. 


His  Majefty  is  not  obliged  to  be  at  any  great  ex- 
pence  in  garrifons ;  fur  as  his  Subjects  are  very  ob- 
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Jequious,  he  has  no  occafion  for   many  fortre/Tes  for 
the  defence  of  the  kingdom. — The   Commonalty  of 
France  are  very  dutiful  and  obedient,  and  hold  their 
King  in  great  veneration.     Provifions  are  fo  cheap 
that  they  live  at  a   very  fmall   expence;  and   moil  of 
them  have  fome  little  inheritance  of  their  own.    Their 
cloathing  rs  generally  coarfeand  ordinary:   neither  the 
men  nor  women  wear  any  fort  of  filk  -,  for  indeed  the 
Koblefie  would  not   fuffer  it. — According  to  the  laft 
computation,  there   are    eighteen  Archbifhopricks   in 
France,  a  hundred  and  forty-fix   Bimopricks,  feven- 
teen  hundred   thoufand   Parifhes,  and  ieven   hundred 
and  forty  Abbies>  befides  many  Priories,  the  number 
of  which  I  do  not  certainly  know  :   nor  could  I  ever 
get  an   exact   account  of  the   ordinary  and   extraor- 
dinary revenues  of  the  crown.     For  though   I  have 
made  many  enquiries  conccrnino;  that  matter,  I  never 
could  receive  any  further  information,  than  that  they 
were  as  much  as  the  King  pleafed  to  make  them.     I 
have  been  told,  however,  that  one  part  of  his  ordinary 
revenue  arifirg  from  Gabels  upon  bread,  wine,  flefhj, 
and  other  provifions,  amounts  to  feventeen  hundred 
thoufand  crowns ;  arid  that  the  extraordinary  is  raifed 
by  taxes,  which  he  lays  upon   the  people   according 
to  his   pleafure  :    but   if  they  fall   fh'ort,  he  has   re- 
courfe  to  loans,  which  are  very  feldom  repaid.     The 
Letters  iiTued  out  for  that  purpofe  run  in  this  man- 
ner.    "  Our  Sovereign  Lord  the  King  recommends 
himfelf  to  you,  and  having  occafion  for  money,  prays 
you  to  lend  him   the  fum   mentioned   in  this  letter/* 
This   being  complied  with,  the  money  is  paid  into 
the    hands    of   the  Receiver,    there    being    one   ap- 
pointed in  every  town  to   collect   the  revenues  arifing 
from  taxes,  gabels,  loans,  &c.  according  to   the  or- 
ders  given   by  the  King,  whofe  will  and  pleafure  is 
the  only  rule   they  are  to  obferve   in  thefe  matters. — * 
T he  Barons  take   half  the  produce  of  the  lands  oc- 
cupied  by  their   tenants,  in  corn,    win?,  cattle,  &c. 
befides  fix   or  eight   Sols  *  every  quarter  for  hearth- 

*  A  French  Sol  is  not  three  farrh'mgs  llerHng. 
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money  -,  but  they  have  no  power  of  laying  taxes  or 
railing  loans  upon  them,  except  the  King  gives  his 
coment  to  it,  which  is  very  rarely.  His  Majefty  ex- 
empts his  Barons  from  all  Duties,  except  that  upon 
Salt^  nor  does  he  ever  lay  any  or  tax  upon  them,  ex- 
cept in  cafes  of  the  moil  urgent  necefTity  f. 

in  difburOng  the  expences  that  attend  a  war  or 
other  extraordinary  oceafions,  the  King  iffues  an  or- 
der to  the  Treafurers  to  pay  his  troops,  which  they 
do  by  the  hands  of  Commiffaries  or  Mufter- matters. 
His  Gentlemen  and  Penfioners  have  a  ticket  for  their 
pay  from  the  General  Receivers  at  the  end  of  every 
month,  which  are  difcharged  quarterly  by  the  Re- 
ceiver of  the  Province  where  they  live.     There  are 

•f  France  is  divided  at  prefent  into  twenty-five  general  Govern- 
ments, over  every  one  of  which,  an   Officer,  called  an  Intendant,  is 
appointed  by  the  King,  with  a  power  of  controlling  the  Governor 
and  all  other  officers  of  Juftice,  and   of  preiiding  over  the  Receiver 
General  of  his  Generality.     The  whole  number  of  Parifhes  contained 
In  all  tbefe  Generalities,  amounts  to  no  more  than  thirty- eight  thou- 
fand five  hundred  and  two,  in  which  are   comprehended  one  million 
five  hundred  eighty-five  thoufand   one   hundred   and  twelve  families 
that  are  liable  to  pay  the  Taille  or  land-tax,  which  is  only  levied  upon 
thofe  that  hold  by  bafe  tenures,  and  tradefmen,  the  Nobility,  Clergy, 
and  Gentry  being  exempted  from   this  tax.     The  Citizens  of  Paris 
and  forr.e  other  free  cities  are  likewife  exempted  from  it.     The  Tail- 
Jon,  which  the  Nobility  are  obliged  to  pay  as   well  as  the  Commons, 
is  only  another  land-tax,  which   amounts  to  about  a  third   part  of 
the  former.     The  Gabels  are  the  Duties  upon  Salt.     The  Aids  arife 
from  Cuftoms  and   Duties  upon   all  other  Merchandize.     The  other 
taxes  are  the  Capitation  or  poll  tax;  the  tenths  of  all  offices,  employ- 
ments and  efiates  ;  the  fifteenth   penny.,  from  which  neither  the  No- 
biliy  nor  Clergy  are  exempted  ;  the  tenths  and  free  gifts  of  the  Clergy, 
who  aie  allowed  to  tax  themfelves,  but  it  is  expected  they  mould  pay 
as  much  as  the  laity  at  leaft  5  and  laftly,  the  crown-lands,  rents,  fines, 
and  forfeitures,  when  added  to  the  fale  of  all  the  offices  of  Juftice, 
bring  in  a  confiderable  revenue  ;  the  whole  being  computed  at  fifteen 
millions  fterling.     Betides  which,  vaft  fums  are   frequently  extorted 
by  raifmg  or  lowering  the  current  coin  of  the  Kingdom  at  pleafure, 
by  compounding  debentures  and  Government  Bills,  and  other  op- 
preffive  means,  'in  fnort,  the  Kingdom  is  but  one  great  farm  to  the 
crown.     The  whole  produce  of  the  country  is  in  the  King's  power, 
•    if  bethinks  fit  to  demand  it;  though  he  chufes  to  take  what  part  of 
it  he  pleafes  in  this   manner.     It  is  computed  that  there  are  about 
feven  hundred  and   fifty  great  Convents  of  Monks  in  France;  two 
hundred  of  Nuns  ;  above  ten  thoufand  other  lefs  Convents ;  upwards 
of  two  hundred  thoufand  Monks  and  Nuns ;  and  that  the  revenues  of 
the  Clergy  and  Religious  Koufes  of  all  kinds  amount  to  twenty-iix 
millions  iterling  per  annum. 

8  two 
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two  bands  of  Gentlemen,  each  of  which  confifts  of 
an  hundred,  and  has  its  own  Captain  :  their  pay  is 
twenty  crowns  a  month.  The  number  of  Penfioners 
is  not  certain,  nor  the  value  of  their  penfions  the 
fame :  fome  have  more,  fome  lefs,  as  the  King  pleafes: 
but  they  all  live  in  hopes  of  better  preferment,  as  that 
is  not  looked  upon  as  a  certain  eftablifhment.  It  is 
the  office  of  the  General  Receivers  to  lay  a  certain 
tax  upon  hearths  and  other  articles  by  the  King's  or- 
der, for  the  payment  of  his  ordinary  and  extraor- 
dinary expences ;  and  to  fee  that  thofe  payments  be 
made  in  due  time,  according  to  the  method  above- 
mentioned.  The  Treafurers  keep  all  the  money,  and 
difburie  it  as  they  are  ordered. 

The  Chancellor's  power  is  uncontrolled  ;  he  can 

either  pardon  or  condemn  in  capital   cafes,  without 

the  King's  confent;  he  can  fix  a  fnert  day  for  the 

final  determination  of  a  caufe  betwixt  litigious  and 

obftinate  clients  -,  he  can  collate  to  certain  benefices 

with  the  King's  confent :  for  thofe  are  granted  by  the 

King's   Patent  under  the  great  Seal,    of  which   the 

Chancellor  is    Keeper.     His   Salary  is  ten  thoufand 

francs  *  per  annum  :  and  he  has  eleven  thoufand  more 

to  keep  a  table  for  the  entertainment  of  fuch  Coun- 

fellors  and  other  Officers  and  Gentlemen  as  belong  to 

his  court,  who  often  dine  and   fjp  with  him. — The 

fum,  which  the  French  King  yearly  paid  to  the  King 

of  England,  amounted   to  fifty  thoufand  francs :    it 

was  to  indemnify  him  for  certain  expences  which  his 

father  the  late  King  Flenry  VII.  of  England  had  been 

at  in  the  Duchy  of  Bretagne :  but  this  is  now  paid  no 

longer. — There   is  an   Officer   in   France  called  the 

High  Senefchal,  who  prefides  over  all  the  provincial 

Senefchals  or  Bailiffs,  whofe  power  extends  over  the 

Militia  both  ordinary  and  extraordinary,  of  which  he 

is  the  General. 

The  Governors  of  the  feveral   Provinces  are  ap- 
pointed and  paid   by  the  King,  who  either  changes 

•  A  franc  is  a  livre,  or  twenty  fo's, 

them 
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them  every  year,  or  continues  them  for  life,  as  he 
thinks  proper :  all  the  Lieutenants  and  deputy  Go- 
vernors alio  have  their  commiffions  from  him  :  for  he 
alone  either  fells  or  gives  away  every  office  and  em- 
ployment in  the  kingdom. — -An  Affembly  of  the  Stares5 
General  of  the  realm  is  held  every  year,  either  in  Ja- 
nuary or  Auguft,  or  O&ober,  as  the  King  pleafes; 
When  they  are  met,  an  eftimate  of  the  expences  of 
that  year  is  laid  before  them  by  the  Intendants  of  the 
Finances,  and  a  proportionable  revenue  raiftd  to  de- 
fray them.  Here  likewife  the  number  and  value  of 
Penfions  is  augmented  or  diminifhed  according  to  the 
King's  directions. — There  is  no  certain  account  of  the 
number  of  Penfioners,  or  the  provifion  made  for 
them  :  but  whatever  it  may  be,  it  is  not  fubjedb  to' 
the  infpedlion  of  the  Chamber  of  Accounts  -9  the 
King's  warrant  is  furBcient  for  the  payment  of  it: 
though  the  proper  duty  of  this  Chamber  is  to  audit 
the  accounts  of  all  fuch  as  have  any  thing  to  do  with' 
the  diftribution  of  the  public  revenues,  efpecially  the 
Intendants  of  the  Finances,  the  Treafurers  and  Re- 
ceivers. 

There  are  five  Parliaments ;  namely,  thofe  of  Paris; 
Rouen,  Thouloufe,  Bourdeaux,  and  Dauphine;  from 
which  there  is  no  appeal  *.  The  Principal  Univer- 
sities are  four,  viz.  thofe  of  Paris,  Orleans,  Bourges, 
and  Poitiers ;    after  which,  we  may  reckon  thofe  of 


*  France  was  formerly  divided  into  twelve  Provinces,  each  of  which' 
had  a  Parliament  whofe  content  was  neceflary  to  make  laws  and  raile 
money;  but  the  Cardinals,  Richlieu  and  Mazarine,  who  made  their 
Mafters  abfolute  Sovereigns,  deprived-the  Parliaments  of  their  lhare 
in  the  adminiftration  :  fo  that  they  are  now  only  affembled  to  pais  the 
arrets  or  laws  which  the  King-  is  pleafed  to  fend  them,  and  they  dare 
not  refufe  it.  But  in  civil  caufes  thefe  Parliaments  are  ftill  the  laft  re- 
fort  j  for  the  Court  does  not  interfere  in  thofe  matters.  They  confifl: 
of  a  certain  number  of  Prefidents  and  inferior  Judges,  who  purchaie 
their  places  openly  of  the  crown  That  of  Paris  is  the  molt  con- 
iiderable.  Hither  the  King  frequently  comes  in  perfon,  and  fees  his 
royal  a£ts  recorded.  This  Parliament  coniifts  of  the  Dukes  and  Peers 
of  France,  betides  the  ordinary  Judges,  and  takes  cognizance  of  all 
offences  committed  by  Peers,  where  the  King  does  not  ifiue  a  fpecial 
commiflion  to  try  them.  The  others  are  excluded  from  taking  cog- 
nizance of  any  caufes  which  relate  to  the  Crown,  or  the  Peers  of 
the  realm. 

Tours 
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Tours  and  Angiers;  but  they  are  of  little  account  f. 
The  Univerfny  of  Paris  is  fupported  by  the  rents 
accruing  from  the  College  eftates  ;  though  but  very 
poorly. 

The  King  puts  garrifons  and  artillery  into  what 
towns  foever  he  thinks  fit;  and  in  fuch  numbers  and 
quantities  as  he  pleafes :  though  indeed  all  towns 
have  fome  few  pieces  of  artillery  of  their  own,  and 
the  number  of  them  is  much  increafed  within  thefe 
two  years,  in  many  places  of  the  kingdom,  feverai 
having  been  lately  cafl  at  their  own  expence  :  to  de- 
fray which,  they  lay  a  fmall  toll  upon  cattle  and  corn 
m  time  of  peace.  The  principal  garrifons  are  quar- 
tered in  Guienne,  Picardy,  Burgundy,  and  Pro- 
vence; which  are  either  changed  or  augmented  as 
occafron  requires.— -Upon  enquiry,  I  find  that  the 
King  has  as  much  money  for  the  expences  of  his 
houmold  and  privy  purfe,  as  he  is  pleafed  to  de- 
mand.—  There  are  four  hundred  Archers  appointed 
for  the  guard  of  the  King's  perfon  ;  of  whom  one 
hundred  are  Scots :  the  pay  of  each  man  is  three  hun- 
dred francs  a  year,  and  a  livery.  Befides  thefe  he  has 
a  body  guard  ;  of  which  four  and  twenty  are  always 
upon  duty  near  his  perfon  :  their  yearly  pay  is  four 
hundred  francs  a  man.  The  former,  at  prefenr,  are 
commanded  by  Monfieur  d'Aubigny  Curfol ;  the  lat- 
ter by  Captain  Gabriel.  He^  has  likewife  a  guard  of 
Swifs  foot  ;  a  hundred  of  whom  had  twelve  francs  a 
month,  and  two  liveries  every  year,  that  is,  one  for 
fumrner,  and  the  other  for  winter.  In  the  time  of 
Charles  Vlil.  their  liveries  were  of  filk,  and  their 
number  amounted  to  three  hundred  ;  but  their  pay 
was  only  ten  francs  a  month.— There  are  thirty-two 
Harbingers,  whofe  bufinefs  it  is  to  prepare  lodgings 
for  the  Court  when  it  removes  from  one  place  to  an- 
other. Their  pay  is  three  hundred  francs  and  a  li- 
very every  year.     They  have  four  Marfhals  over  them, 

f  Tibers  are  new  eighteen  in  all, 

each 
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each  of  whom  has  fix  hundred  francs  a  year.  When 
the  Court  is  upon  the  road,  they  divide  themfelves 
into  four  parties  i  one  Marfhal  (or  his  Lieutenant  in 
cafe  he  cannot  attend  himfelf)  flays  at  the  place 
from  whence  the  Court  departed  lad,  to  take  care 
that  the  perfons  in  whofe  houfes  the  followers  of  the 
Court  were  lodged,  are  duly  paid  and  fatisfied :  an- 
other v/aits  upon  the  King  himfelf:  a  third  is  fent 
forwards  to  provide  for  his  reception  at  the  place 
where  he  is  to  lie  the  next  night:  and  the  fourth,  to 
prepare  for  him  the  day  after.  By  which  means, 
things  are  conducted  with  fuch  regularity,  that  every 
man,  even  the  lowett  perfon  in  the  train,  prefently 
knows  his  proper  quarters  when  he  arrives  at  the  end 
of  his  journey. — The  Prevot  de  PHotel  is  an  officer 
of  the  crown  who  constantly  attends  the  King's  per- 
fon. His  power  is  very  great :  for  in  all  places  whi- 
ther he  waits  upon  the  Court,  his  jurifdidtion  is  con- 
fidered  as  the  higheft ;  and  the  inhabitants  of  that 
country  may  appeal  to  him  for  juftice  if  they  pleafe, 
as  fuperior  to  their  own  Governor  :  even  the  parlia- 
ments themfelves  cannot  reverie  his  fentence  in  capita! 
caufes.  His  Salary  in  ordinary  is  fix  thoufand  francs 
per  annum.  He  has  under  him  two  other  judges  in 
civil  caufes,  .each  of  whofe  Salaries  is  fix  hundred 
francs;  and  a  Lieutenant,  in  criminal  matters,  with 
thirty  Archers,  all  paid  by  the  Kino;.  So  that  he 
prefides  both  in  civil  and  criminal  caufes ;  which  he 
difpatches  in  To  expeditious  a  manner,  that  as  foon  as 
the- parties  are  brought  face  to  face  before  him,  and 
he  has  heard  both  fides,  he  immediately  determines 
the  matter. 

There  are  eight  Matters  of  the  King's  Houfhold : 
but  their  Salaries  are  not  fixed  •,  fome  of  them  having 
a  thoufand  francs,  fome  more,  and  others  lefs,  as  the 
King  pleafes.  There  is  like  wife  a  Grand  Matter, 
who  has  a  Salary  of  eleven  thoufand  francs  :  his  au- 
thority, however,  reaches  no  further  than  over  the 
other  mailers. — The  power  of  the  high  Admiral  of 

France 
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France  extends  over  all  the  naval  armaments  and  ports 
qf  the  kingdom.     He  may  either   take   up  or  build 
all  manner  of  Shipping   and   Vefiels,  and   difpoie  of 
them  as  he  thinks  fit.     His  yearly  Salary  is  ten  thou- 
fand  francs. — The  number  of  tlVe   Knights  of   the 
King's  Order  is  not  fixed  ;  for   his  Maje'fty  creates  as 
many  as  he  pleafes.     At  their  creation   they   take  an 
oath  always  to  be  true   to    the   crown,  and  never   to 
take  up  arms  againft  it  upon  any  account  whatfoever. 
This  honour  is  always  conferred  upon   perfons  of  the 
higheft  diftinclion -,  and  they  cannot   be  deprived   of 
it  by  any  thing   but  death.     Their  penfion,  for  the 
mo  ft  part,  is  four  thoufand  francs  ;  though  fome  of 
them  have  lefs. — The  Office;  of  the  Chamberlains  is 
to  wait  upon  the  King,  to  take  care  of  his  apart- 
ments, to   walk    before  him  when   he   comes  out   of 
them,  and   to  give  him    counfel  :    indeed    they    are 
commonly  perfons  of  the  greater!:   reputation   in   the 
kingdom.     Some  of  them  have  Salaries  of  fix,  (even. 
or  eight  thoufand   francs  a   year,   and  others  none  at 
all;  as  the  King  frequently   bellows    that    honorary 
title   upon   fome  foreigner  of  eminent  worth.     They 
are  exempt  from  all  forts  of  Gabels,  and  have  a  con- 
fiderable  fum  allowed  for  the  expences  of  their  table, 
which   is   next  to   that    of    the    King. — The    Grand 
Ecuyer,  or  Mafter  of  the  Horfe,  conftantly   attends 
upon  the  King  :  he  has   twelve  Equeries  under  him, 
as   the    High   Senefchal,  the   Grand   Mafter   of   the 
Houfhold,    and    the    High   Chamberlain    have    their 
refpe&ive  Subordinates.     His  office  is  to  fee  that  the 
King's  (tables,  hones,  and  furniture  are  properly  taken 
care  of,  to  aftift   his   Majefty   in   mounting  and  dis- 
mounting when   he  goes  out  on  horfeback,  and,  to 
carry  the  Sword  of  State  before  him  upon  public  oc- 
cafions. — The  Lords  of  the  King's  Council  all  have 
penfions  of  fix  or  eight  thoufand  francs,  as  his  Ma- 
jefty pleafes.     The  principal  of  them   at  prefent  are 
the  Archbifhop  of  Paris,  the  Biftiop  of  Beauvais,  the 
Bailiff  of  Amiens,  Monfieur  de  Buffi,  and  the  Lord 

High 
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High  Chancellor.  But  in  fact,  Monfieur  Rubertet 
and  the  Archbifhop  of  Paris  rule  every  thing.  N@ 
table  has  been  kept  for  them  fince  the  Cardinal  of 
Rouen  died  :  for  when  the  Lord  Chancellor  is  abfent, 
they  always  dine  and  fup  with  the  Archbifhop  cf  Pa- 
ris.— The  claim  which  the  King  of  France  lays  to  the 
Duchy  of  Milan,  is  founded  upon  the  following  pre- 
tentions. Giovanni  Galeazzo  Vifconti,  Duke  of  Mi- 
lan, had  two  daughters,  and  I  know  not  how  many 
ions  :  one  of  thefe  daughters,  whole  name  was  Va- 
lentina,  married  Lewis  Duke  of  Orleans^  grand  fa- 
ther to  the  prefent  King.  Duke  Giovanni  was  fuc- 
ceeded  at  his  death  by  his  fon  Philip,  who  died  with- 
out lawful  male  heirs,  and  left  only  a  natural  daugh- 
ter, married  to  Count  Francifco  Sforza,  who  after- 
wards feized  upon  the  Duchy,  unlawfully  as  the 
French  pretend,  becauie  they  fay  it  ought  to  have 
descended  to  the  heirs  of  the  faid  Va'entina.  The 
Duke  of  Orleans,  however,  after  this  marriage, 
quartered  the  Milaneie  arms,  which  are  a  Snake, 
with  the  Lilies  of  France;  and  they  frill  continue  fo. 
— Every  Parifh  in  France  raifes  a  Soldier  called  a 
Frank  Archer,  whom  they  are  obliged  to  pay  well,  to 
keep  a  good  horfe  for  him,  and  to  furnifh  him  with 
all  neeeffary  armour,  whenever  the  King  calls  for 
him  to  attend  his  Majefcy  in  his  wars,  either  within 
the  kingdom  or  abroad.  They  are  always  ready, 
therefore,  to  march  into  any  Province  that  either  is 
or  expecls  to  be  invaded  :  fo  that,  according  to  the 
number  of  the  Parifhes,  thefe  Archers  muft  amount 
to  feventeen  hundred  thouland  *  The  Harbingers 
are  obliged  by  their  office  to  provide  lodgings  for  thofe 

*  It  is  furprizingthatMachiavel  could  give  credit  to  fo  exaggerated 
an  account,  and  that  he  could  relate  ic  without  any  fort  of  animad- 
verfion,  or  fo  much  as  hinting  that  he  had  it  only  from  hear-f?.y.  For 
if  ttie  number  of  Parifhes  was  fo  great,  and  each  of  them  obliged  to 
furnifh  an  Archer,  and  pay  him  well  too;  admitting  their  pay  was 
but  merely  equal  to  that  of  the  Swifs  guards  abovementioned,  it 
would  am<  lint  to  more  money  than  probably  there  was  at  that  time  in 
all  Europe. 

that 
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&$iat  attend  the  Court;  and  every  man  of  Subftance 
in  the  country  where  they  happen  to  be,  commonly 
takes  fome  or  other  of  them.  But  to  prevent  all 
complaints  either  from  the  Lodgers,  or  thofe  that  en- 
tertain them,  there  is  a  general  rate  eftabiifhed  by 
the  King  upon  thefe  occafions,  that  is,  a  Sol  per  day 
for  a  chamber  with  a  bed,  chairs,  table,  blankets  and 
|heets,  which  laft  are  to  be  changed  at  lead  once  in 
eight  days.  Every  man  likewife  pays  two  deniers  * 
a  day  for  vinegar,  fait,  napkins,  towels,  and  other 
table  linen,  all  which  are  changed  twice  a  week,  or 
oftener  if  it  is  required,  as  there  is  great  plenty  of 
linen  in  that  country,  Befides  this,  the  mafter  of  the 
houfe  is  to  have  their  beds  well  made,  and  their  rooms 
fwept  and  kept  clean.  They  alfo  receive  two  deniers 
a  day  for  the  (tabling  of  each  horfe  :  for  which  they 
are  not  obliged  to  furnifn  any  fort  of  provender,  or 
to  do  any  thing  but  clean  their  flails.  Some  of  thefe 
guefts  indeed  are  favoured  by  their  Hods,  and  pay 
lefs :  but  this  is  the  common  allowance  made  by  the 
Court. 

The  pretenfions  which  the  Knglifh  have  to  the 
Crown  of  France,  upon  the  ftricteft  enquiry,  I  find 
to  be  as  follow.  Charles  VI.  of  France  gave  his 
daughter  Catharine  in  marriage  to  Prince  Henry,  fon 
and  heir  to  Henry  VI.  of  England.  In  the  marriage 
contract  (wherein  no  mention  at  all  was  made  of  the 
Dauphin,  who  was  afterwards  Charles  VII.)  befides 
fthe  dower  which  he  gave  his  daughter,  he  appointed 
Prince  Henry  heir  to  the  Kingdom  of  France  after 
his  death:  and  in  cafe  that  Prince  mould  die  be- 
fore him  and  leave  legitimate  Sons,  thofe  Sons  were 
to  fucceed  to  the  Crown  of  France.  But  this  did 
not  take  place  ;  as  it  would  not  only  have  been  de- 
priving Charles  VII.  of  his  juft  right,  but  a  manifeft 
violation  of  the  fundamental  laws  of  the  Kingdom. — 
The  Englifh  pretend,  on  the  other  hand,  that  Charles 

•  A  denier  is  the  twelfth  part  of  a  Sol. 

6  VII. 
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VII.  was  not  legitimate. — There  are  two  Archbifhop- 
rick?,  twenty -two  Bifhopricks,  and  fifty -two  thoufand 
Parifhes  in  England  f . 

•J-  There  are  now  twenty-four  Bifhopricks,  and  but  nine  thoufand 
two  hundred  and  eighty  four  Parifhes  in  England  :  nor  were  there  ever 
anymore.  The  author,  therefore,  might  here  likewife  have  fpared 
himfelf  this  miftake,  efpecially  as  he  does  not  profefs  to  give  his 
Readers  a  Sketch  of  England,  but  of  France  alone* 


The  END  of  the  Sketch  of  FRANCE, 


SKETCH 

OF    THE 

Constitution  and  Affairs  of  GERMANY, 

GERMANY  is  certainly  a  very  powerful  Nation, 
and  abounds  in  men,  money,  and  arms.    There 
is  not  fo  much  as  one  Free  Tcwn^  or  Imperial  City  (as 
they  are  fometimes  called)  but  has  a   great  deal   of 
money  in  its  treafury  :  it  is  generally  faid    that  Straf- 
bourg  alone  has  feveral   millions  of  Florins  in  bank. 
The  reaibn   of  this  is,  that  thofe  Free  Towns  are  at 
little  or  no  expence  in   any  thing,  but   in    laying  up 
military  ftores  and   making  good   their  fortifications : 
and  when  thefe  are  once  put  in  a  defenfible  condition, 
they  coft  but  little  to  keep  them  fo.     The  provifion 
made  for  this  purpofe  is  fuch,  that  they  always  have 
victuals,  firing,  and  other  (tores  beforehand,  in  their 
Magazines,    iufrlcient  to   ferve  them   a  whole  year. 
Their  manufactures  likewife  enable  them  to  employ- 
all  their  poor,  and  fuch   as  live  upon   their  own  la- 
bour, during  the  time  of  a  Siege,  though   it  fhould 
lad  twelve  months,  without  any  burden  to  the  public. 
Their  Soldiery  is  not  very  expenfive  to  them  ;  for  all 
the  inhabitants  that  are  capable  of  bearing  arms  have 
proper  weapons   put   into   their   hands, t  and  are  well 
difciplined  in  the  ufe  of  them  :  and  on  holidays,  in- 
flead  of  other  diverfions,  fome  of  them   are  taught 
to  handle  the  pike,  fome  the  mufket,  and  others  the 
exercife  of  different  kinds  of  arms  •,  in   which,  thofe 
that  excel  are  honoured  with  fome  prize,  or  other 
mark  of  diftinction,  which   is    the  chief  part  of  the 
public  expence.     So  that  in  every   Free  Town  the 
Treafury  is  rich  *. 

The  private  people  amongft  them  are  alfo  rich, 
becaufe  they  live  frugally,  and  fpend  very  little  in 
their  cloaths,  buildings,  or  houfhold  furniture.  Jf 
they  have  bread  and   meat  enough,  and  a  ftove  to 

*  See  the  tenth  Chapters  of  the  Prince  and  Exaraen, 

Vol,  II.  L  1  warm 
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warm  themfelves  in  cold  weather,  they  are  contented, 
and  defire   nothing  more.     Their  cloaths   in  general 
do  not  coil  them   above  two  florins  in    ten  years  -f  ; 
none  of  them  giving  themfelves  the  leaft  trouble   in 
feeking  after  any  thing  but  what   they  immediately 
want;  and  their  wants  are  much  fewer  than   ours. 
Hence  it  comes  to  pafs  that  very  little  money  goes 
out  of  Germany,  every   man   being  contented  with 
what  his  own   country  produces  :  on   the  contrary,  a 
great  deal  is  brought  into  it  by  thofe   that  come  thi- 
ther to   buy  their  manufactures,  with  which  Italy  is 
in  a  manner  wholly  fupplied  •,  and  their  gains  are  very 
confiderabie,  as   their  exports   are  altogether  manu- 
factured by  themfelves,  and  the  materials  of  which 
they  confift  are  bought  exceeding  cheap  at  the  firil 
hand.     Thus  they  live  in  their  native  liberty  and  fim- 
plicity  :  for  which  reafon  they  are  always  loth  ro  ferve 
as  Soldiers,  except  they  are  tempted  by  extraordinary 
pay;  and  that  is  not  always  fufficient,  unlefs  they  arc 
likewife  in  fome  meafure  obliged  to  it  by  their  Go- 
vernors.    The  Emperor  therefore  has  more  occafion 
for  money  in  his  wars  than  almoft  any  other  Prince: 
for  the  more  eafe  men  enjoy,  the  more  unwilling  they 
are  to  turn  Soldiers. 

As  things  are  now  circumftanced  in  Germany,  the 
Free  towns  and  the  Princes  of  the  Empire  muft 
unite  their  forces  with  thofe  of  the  Emperor,  before 
he  can  hope  to  fucceed  in  any  enterprize  of  impor- 
tance ;  but  if  they  cannot  both  agree  to  act  in  con- 
cert with  him,  it  is  fufficient  for  his  purpofe  if  either 
fide  join  him.  Neither  of  them,  however,  defire  to 
fee  his  power  any  greater  :  for  if  he  fhould  once  get 

f  This  feems  incredible,  as  a  Strafbourg  Florin  is  valued  at  no 
more  than  one  fniliir.g  and  eight  pence  Sterling.  If  one  might  be 
allowed  a  con]eclure,  Machiavel  probably  faid  ten  florins  in  two  years, 
which,  by  the  hafte  or  negligence  of  fome  tranferiber,  might  be  in- 
verted. But  all  the  printed  copies  that  the  Editor  of  this  tranfiatioa 
has  been  able  to  get  a  fight  of,  fay,  "  Spendonfi  in  doflb  duoi  fiorini 
in  dieci  anni."  i.  e.  "  They  lay  out  two  florins  in  ten  years  upon  their 
backs."  The  value  of  money  was  much  greater,  it  is  certain,  at  that 
time,  than  it  is  at  prefent  j  but  not  in  fuch  a  proportion  as  to  mak« 
Shis  account  credible, 

pof- 
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pofleflion  of  the  Free  towns,  he  would  quickly  over- 
power the  Princes,  and  reduce  them  to  Inch  a  degree 
of  Subjection,  that  he  might  afterwards  employ  their 
whole  ftrength  whether  they  would  or  not  •,  as  Lewis 
XL  of  France  did,  who  having  got  the  Free  States 
of  that  Kingdom  into  his  hands,  ibon  found  means 
to  fubdue  fome  of  his  Barons,  and  to  take  off  the 
heads  of  others;  by  which  he  reduced  them  all  to 
that  abject  and  fervile  condition  they  are  in  at  pre- 
sent.— The  very  fame  would  happen  to  the  Free 
towns,  in  cafe  the  Emperor  fhould  humble  the 
Princes  firft.  But  fuch  is  the  diverfity  of  interefts 
and  humours  in  this  country,  that  the  Free  towns 
and  the  Princes  can  feldom  or  never  agree  in  anv 
thing :  it  may  be  faid  in  general,  however,  that  they 
all  regard  the  Swifs  as  their  common  enemies  ;  and 
that  the  Emperor  IoqLs  upon  the  Princes  in  parti- 
cular with  a  jealous  eye.  Now  it  may  appear  ftrange 
perhaps,  that  the  Swifs  and  the  Free  towns  mould 
not  accord,  as  they  both  have  the  fame  views-,  that 
is,  the  prefervation  of  their  liberty,  and  to  defend 
themfelves  againft  the  ambition  of  the  Princes.  But 
this  may  be  eafily  accounted  for,  when  we  confider 
that  the  Swifs  are  not  only  as  jealous  of  the  Princes 
as  the  Free  towns  are,  but  cannot  endure  any  fort 
of  Nobility  or  Gentry  whatsoever  j  and  indeed  they 
have  none  of  either  kind  in  their  own  country,  but 
live  in  perfect  liberty  and  equality,  without  fhewing* 
the  leaft  deference  or  diftinction  to  any  man,  except 
their  Ma  gift  rates.  This  levelling  cifpofition  makes 
the  Nobility  and  Gentry  who  reiide  in  the  Free  towns 
fo  afraid  of  the  Swifs,  that  they  make  it  their  con^ 
ftant  endeavour  to  foment  fufpicions  and  animofities 
by  all  manner  of  artifices  betwixt  them  and  their 
countrymen.  Befides  which,  there  is  a  natural  fort 
of  envy  betwixt  the  Soldiery  of  thofe  towns  and  the 
Swifs,  becaufe  the  former  think  they  are  not  (o  much 
efteemed  :  fo  that  whenever  they  happen  to  ferve  to- 
gether in  the  fame  army,  they  are  fare  to  quarrel,  and, 
perhaps^  come  to  blows. 

I-  1  %  Ther§ 
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There  is  little  or  no  occafion  to  add  any  thin y  con- 
cerning the  ill  will  which  the  Princes  of  the  Empire 
bear  to  the  Free  towns  as  well  as  to   the   Swifs,  or  of 
the  jealouiy    with   which   the   Emperor   looks    upon 
thofe  Princes ;  as  thefe  things  are  already  fufficiently 
known  to  the  world.     But  it   mud   not   be  omitted, 
that  the  Emperor  being  more  afraid  of  the  Princes 
than  of  either  of  the  other  two,  and  not  able  of  him- 
felf  to  curb  their  power,  has  fometimes  had   recourfe 
to  the  Free  towns,  and  fometimes  even  to  the  Swifs 
themfelves  (in  whom  he  has  feemed  to   put  fome  de- 
gree of  confidence  of  late)   for  fuccours   to  humble 
them.     So  that  when  all  thefe  general  averfions  and 
giflenfions   are  confidered,  as   well  as  the  particular 
piques   and   fufpicions  that  fubfift,  not   only  betwixt 
the  Princes,  but  even  betwixt  the  Free  towns  them- 
felves, it  mufl  feern  a  very  difficult  matter  to  unite 
the  Empire  in  fuch  manner  as  to  be  of  any  great  fer- 
vice  to  an  Emperor,  that  has  any   enterprize  of  mo- 
ment upon  his  hands.     And  though  any  one  that  re- 
flects upon  the  ftrength  of  Germany  in  general,  may 
be  inclined  to  think  the  Emperor  is  capable  of  doing 
vail  things,  becaufe  there  is  no  Prince  at  prefent  that 
either  can  or  dare  oppofe  him,  as  there  ufed  to  be 
formerly  :  yet  let  him   confider,    at  the   fame  time, 
that  if  he  is  not  oppofed,  it  mufl  fiiil  be  a  great  disap- 
pointment and  impediment  to  him  not  to  be  affifted 
by  fuch  Princes.     For,  admitting  that  no  one  Prince 
is  now  powerful  enough  to  make  war   upon   him,  or 
openly  to  thwart  his  meafures,  he   may   however  re- 
fufe  to  furnifh  him  with  fupplies «,  or  if  he  dares  not 
do  that,  he  may  break  his  word,  pr  at  lead  be  fo  di- 
latory in  fending  them,  that  they  will   be  of  no  ufe : 
and  any  one  of  thefe  fteps  is  fufficient  to  embarrafs, 
or  even  defeat  mod  enterprises.     Accordingly,  when 
the  Emperor  at  firft  determined  to  march  into  Italy, 
in  fpite  of  the  French  and  Venetians,  the  Free  towns, 
in  a  diet  held  at  Conftance,  promifed  to  furnifh  him 
with  a  very  confiderable  army  of  foot,  befides  three 
thoufand  horfe  :  but  after  all,  the  forces  which  they 

fent 
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Cent  him,  never  amounted  to  five  thoufand  in  the 
whole.  For  when  thofe  arrived  that  were  promifed 
by  one  town,  others  were  returning  home,  upon  a 
pretence  that  the  time  was  expired  which  they  had 
contracted  for  :  fome  again  lent  money  inftead  of  fql- 
diers  ;  and  feveral  made  other  excufes  :  i'o  that,  as 
he  was  never  able  to  colled  forces  fufficient  atone  time 
to  proceed  in  that  expedition,   it  entirely  mifcarried. 

The  Free  towns  contributed  much   more   without 
doubt  to  the  ftrength  of  Germany,  than  the  Princes, 
who  are  of  two  forts,  that  is,  temporal  and  fpiritual. 
The  temporal   are   reduced    to    a  very  low  ebb  of 
power,  partly  by  adhering  to  the  ancient  cuflom  of 
dividing  their  dominions  amongft  their  children   (for 
every  fon  has  a  (hare  of  the  Principality  at  the  death 
of  his  father)  and  partly   by   the  Emperor,  who  at 
la  ft  has  found  means  to  humble  them   by  the  afiift- 
ance  of  the  Free  towns :  fo  tjiat  they  are  but  ftMc 
allies.     As  to   the  Ecclefiaftical  Princes,  if  they  are 
not  hurt  by   the  divifion  of  their  inheritances,  they 
,-are  brought  fo  low   by   the   ambition   of  the   great 
towns  in  their  ftates,  (which  is  continually  fomented 
by  the  Emperor)  that  they  have  but  little  power  over 
thofe  towns.     Hence  it  comes  to  pafs,  that  being  di- 
vided  at  home,  they  could  not  give  the  Emperor 
any  confiderable  affiftance,  even  if  they  were  fo  in- 
clined.— But  to  proceed   to  the  Free  and  Imperial 
towns,  which  are  the  main  ftrength  of  the  Empire; 
as  they  are  opulent  and  well  governed  :  Thefe  com- 
munities are  fo  far  from  being  ambitious  to  make 
any   new    conquefts,    that   they   are    become    much 
cooler  than  they  ufed  to  be  in  the  defence  of  their 
own  liberties :  and  what  they  do  not  afpire  to  them- 
felves,  they  are  not  very  forward  in  endeavouring  to 
procure  for  others.     Befides,  as  there  are  fo  many 
of  them,  and  every  one  independent  on  the  reft,  their 
fupplies  (when  they   vouchsafe  to  fend  any)  are  top 
tardy   to   be  of  any   material  fervice  :  of    which  we 
had  a  fufficient  proof  not  many  years  ago,  when  the 
Swifs  invaded  Suabia,  and  the  ftates  of  the  Emperor 

Maxi- 
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Maximilian.  For  his  Imperial  Majefty  having  a- 
greed  to  join  forces  with  the  Free  towns  to  repel  the 
common  enemy,  they  promifed  to  furnifh  him  with 
fourteen  thoufand  men  :  but  he  never  had  one  half 
of  that  number  at  the  fame  time;  becaufe  the  fup- 
plies  that  had  been  fent  him  by  one  community,  were 
marching  home  again,  before  thofe  that  were  fent  by 
another  could  poffibly  arrive.  So  that  the  Emperor 
defpairing  of  fuccefs  was  forced  to  come  to  an  ac- 
commodation with  the  Swifs,  by  ceding  the  territory 
of  Bafil  to  them.  If  they  are  fo  cool,  therefore,  in 
their  own  interefts,  it  cannot  be  expected  they  fiiould 
be  any  warmer  in  the  concerns  of  others. 

All  thefe  circumflances  being  duly  confidered,  it 
will  appear  that  though  Germany  is  naturally  very 
powerful,  the  Emperor  is  but  little  the  better  for  it : 
and  the  Venetians,  v/ho  from  their  commerce  with 
the  Free  towns,  feem  to  be  more  thoroughly  apprifed 
of  this  than  any  other  people,  have  always  behaved 
with  great  petulance  in  all  their  proceedings  with  the 
Emperor.  But  if  they  had  thought  they  had  any 
reafon  to  fear  him,  they  would  have  endeavoured  to 
footh  him  either  by  prefents,  or  ceding  fome  territory 
or  other  to  him;  and  if  they  had  imagined  the  whole 
power  of  the  Empire  could  be  united  againft  them, 
they  would  not  have  dared  to  provoke  it.  But  as 
they  know  that  is  impoflible,  it  makes  them  ftill 
more  arrogant :  being  certain  they  fhall  have  fuffici- 
ent  opportunities  of  taking  advantage  of  circum- 
flances and  conjunctures  that  muft  be  favourable  to 
their  defigns  upon  any  rupture.  If  then  it  often 
happens  in  a  fingle  city,  that  what  concerns  every 
one,  is  taken  care  of  by  nobody,  it  cannot  be  thought 
ftrange  that  this  mould  be  more  generally  the  cafe  in 
fo  large  an  Empire  compofed  of  fuch  difcordant 
members.  Befides,  the  Free  towns  well  know  that 
they  fhould  not  be  at  all  the  better  for  any  new  ac- 
quifition  either  in  Italy  or  elfewhere,  though  the 
Princes  poffibly  might ;  (ince  the  latter  would  have  i% 
in  their  power  to  go  and  refide  there,  and  enjoy  the 

fruit 
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fruit  of  their  conquefts  in  perfon,  which  a  Community 
could  not  do :  and  where  the  reward  of  many  is  to 
be  engroffed  by  a  few,  the  majority  feldom  care  to  be 
at  an  equal  expence  with  them  in  making  fuch  ac- 
quifitions.  We  may  venture  then  to  lay  it  down  as  a 
certain  truth,  that  though  the  ftrength  of  this  Em- 
pire is  very  great,  yet  it  is  fo  circumftanced  that  it 
cannot  be  effectually  exerted.  If  any  one  is  of  a 
different  opinion,  let  him  firil  maturely  weigh  the 
reafons  I  have  here  already  affigned  for  this,  and  then 
confider  with  himfclf  what  remarkable  exploit  this 
great  power  has  been  able  to  perform  for  many  years 
paft  :  after  which,  he  will  fee  how  little  confidence  is 
to  be  put  in  its  ftrength. 

The  German  cavalry  are  well  mounted   and  armed 

in  the  upper  part  of  their  bodies,  but  both  their  men 

and   horfes  are  heavy :  they  are  not  able,  however, 

to  cope  either  with  the  French  or  Italian  Gens  d'armes. 

This  does  not  proceed  from  any  defect  in  the  men, 

but  from  their  not  covering  their  horfes  "n  a  proper 

manner,  and  putting  little  faddles  upon  their  backs 

without  any  peaks  to  them  •,  fo  that  upon  the  (lighted 

fliock   thev  are  prefently  difmounted.     Another  cir- 

cumftance  which  makes  them  inferior  to  mod  other 

cavalry,  is,  that  the  men   wear  no  fort  of  armour  on 

their  legs  or  thighs,  and  therefore  being  feldom  able 

to  fuiiain  the  firft  onfet,  (in  which  the  excellence  and 

chief  ufe  of  cavalry  is  fuppofed  to  confift)  they  can 

afterwards  make  no  ufe  of  their  mort  weapons  :  and 

as  both  they  and  their  horfes  are  liable  to  be  wounded, 

the  men  not  being  armed  in  the  lower  part  of  their 

bodies,  and  their  horfes  not  covered  as  they  ought  to 

be,  it  is  in  the  power  of  any  foot  foldier  either  to 

unhorfe  or  run   them  through  with   his  pike,  if  he 

pleafes.     Befides,  their  horfes  being  fo  heavy,  are  very 

clumfy  and  aukward  either  in  wheeling  or  making  any 

other  motions  that  are  neceffary  upon  fuch  occafions. 

Their  infantry  indeed  is  excellent,  the  men   being 

perfonable  and  well-fized,    and   not  like  the  Swifs, 

y/ho  are  little,    rough,    ill-looking  fellows :    few  of 

2  them 
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them  carry  any  other  arms  than  a  pike  and  a  (hori 
fword,  that  they  may  be  the  lighter  and  more  active, 
not  being  afraid  of  any  thing  but  artillery,  againft 
which,  they  fay,  no  fort  of  arms  or  armour  would 
be  a  fufficient  fecurity.  Ail  other  weapons  and  in- 
ftruments  of  war  they  defpife ;  for  they  itand  fo  firm 
and  compact  together  in  their  ranks,  that  it  is  not 
pofllble  either  to  break  or  come  any  nearer  them  than 
the  heads  of  their  pikes:  fo  that  they  are  admirable 
forces  in  a  field  battle;  but  in  ftorming  or  defending 
fortified  towns  they  are  of  little  account:  and  it  may 
be  faid  in  general,  that  when  they  are  put  out  of 
their  wonted  difcipline  and  manner  of  fighting,  they 
are  good  for  nothing.  Of  this  there  have  been  many 
inftances  in  their  wars  with  the  Italian  Princes,  par- 
ticularly at  the  fiege  of  Padua,  (and  other  places  that 
might  be  mentioned  if  there  was  occafion)  where  they 
behaved  very  indifferently  ;  on  the  contrary,  no  forces 
in  the  world  could  have  behaved  better  when  they 
were  engaged  in  the  open  field.  For  in  the  -battle 
that  happened  at  Ravenna  betwixt  the  French  and 
the  Spaniards,  if  the  former  had  not  been  fupported 
by  the  German  pikes,  they  mult  certainly  have  loft 
the  day.  Whilft  the  cavalry  on  each  fide  were  warmly 
engaged,  the  Spaniards  had  thrown  the  French  and 
Gafcon  infantry  into  fuch  diforder,  that  they  would 
have  been  not  only  routed,  but  all  taken  prifoners  or 
cut  to  pieces,  if  they  had  not  been  timely  fuccoured 
by  the  German  battalions.  And  iii  the  laft  war  which 
his  Catholic  Majefty  made  upon  the  French  in  Guienne, 
it  was  obferved,  that  the  Spaniards  were  more  afraid 
of  a  body  of  ten  thoufand  German  foot  that  were  then 
in  the  French  King's  fervice,  than  of  all  the  reft  of 
his  infantry ;  upon  which  account  they  carefully  de- 
clined all  opportunities  of  coming  to  an  engagement 
with  them. 


The  END  of  the  SECOND  VOLUME. 
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